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Prkfac^ to Volumes VII and VIII. 


ITAVJO now brought to 
ooaclu.smu and ^luL into 
iH iiiml form tim work on 
( uiijouil History, Iho out- 
liiu’H of wbii'.U dindy 
ooncoivtul many yciU'H ago, 
It would 1)0 ijnj)rii<!li(’ablo, 
nod port) ups of lilllu pviifil, lo traoo Uio slow 
<lovol(>|)inoul <»f sm-h a work from iU first coii- 
coptuMi to ll)o final shoko wiib wbiob i\l loiigth 
it is lluishod and ikdivorod to tlio public. 'Vo 
tbo aulhor Hiich ii roti’os[)aot of processes luul 
ronil)iiialioii.s must bo of uiiicli por.sonal in- 
to rest, but llio reader will bo concern od ratbor 
wilh tlio iiggrogato and linul mult than with 
tho t(sliou.s evolution. 

At firat view it will apjanir to Iho stiukuif 
of history Hint tho Ancient and tlio Modern 
World aro, in their luslorical records, of about 
equal dural ion and inijiorhiiice. The hegin- 
ningH of Aiioient lliatory aro flot, in a general 
way, about as far Ix^yond tho Cyliristian bhu 
ns our own Mr nos aro placed tlicroaftor. To 
Anrimit Tlistoiy ladong dm (Jlassical Ages — 
an (ipo(d) of acliicvement and glory which may 
wall olinlltujgo tho most brilliunt pciiotis of tlio 
roeoat era- But a closer judginont of tho id- 
lUivo iinportuuco of Amiiont nud Modern IJis- 
lory will *^bow the great ])repoiid(‘runct) of tliu 
latter, diiin is one of tiio inoro important 
facts wliicli liavo impiessed ilioiiisolvcs upod 
tho writers mind in tho ])i(^|)anilion of tlioso 
Volumes. Ill) has conic' lo ladiovu in Ibogit'ut 
pnshuineiico of iho Moilm'n Imu over lb a most 
brilliant epochs of Aiiiiijuiiy. This is fluid of 
tho aggiegalo and total acluovrnionls of niod- 
evu dmcH us eonipareil with tho uggroguio and 
total acliiov(‘imnu >4 of any given ponod in Llio 
hisiory of tho Ancient World. 

It is from eA>m>ideratinus hueb as ihcRo Unit 
Mntlorii Jlislory has, under the wrilor’a hand 
and Ivcutnient, expanded to a eonsidovahJo ox- 
lent beyond Lbo limits nviginally pvopvm’d. 
This priucijilo has been iho fo\iii(laiion of tho 


present roui-Voliiine Edition of the woik A 
single volnniQ of tho four, with the fuftt third 
of tho fiocond, will bo found apjjrojiihUcd to 
the History of Ancient States and Nations^ 
while all iho re main lug volumes are devoted 
to tho History of the Middle Age?, the Penod 
of Roni\is.Hnnco, the IlcvoluLionaiy Hpooli, and 
tUii NineloeidU Century. 

It is in tho ]ast-)uinied division that iho 
largest incroincnt and moclificationa of tliQ 
priwnfc cehtion will ho diseovoreil To tho 
JTisloiy of AiUiquity tho Boole on the Partliiau 
}?nipirc lias been added in Volume I. As to 
the liistory of Greece and Rome, only inci- 
dental emeiulatiohs and oxtensiona of the imr- 
rativo will ho found. Bxit in the history of 
our own century Iho whole work has beea 
done anew, nud on a laiger scale. 

Another important clement iu tlio growth. 
of tlm ine^'JoiU of Ibis Hlstoiy relates to 
the part allotted lo tho most recent annals of 
one limcH. By this is meant tlie iian-ativc of 
nfTuirs iu tho difierent natious during L]io 
eighth and ninth flGciulGS of our century. 
When tho work was first projected, History 
seemed to have reached a pause with the con- 
climiou of tho Civil AVar iu tho United States 
and tho establi fill meat of the Gciman ISinpiro 
in Europe. Tho period which the writer 
was thus obliged to make at the beginning 
of tho oiglith dccado is at Icngtii ended, 
and lio is now able to pursue Ilia course 
with tolornblo certainty for a full score of 
years. Nor liavo tho courso and tendency of 
afiliirs during tliis period been devoid of inter- 
est from a .Inatorieal point of view. To this 
])ori()d holong tho dcmonstrLition of Italian 
unity; tbodefiiiitivooatublialuncubof a Gernian 
Empire under tbo auspices of tlio ITnuso of 
Hobonz.ollcrn ; iho progimsive — but somewliat 
broken — march of Englisli Libernlisin towards 
tho cstubliHliment. of an Iinpoihd federation for 
tho whole Britlylv Empiro; the vindioatiou of 
tlui right to oxiet on tlio part of tho Third 
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tf^cpublic of France; and particiilaily the res- 
toration of a. complete natioiial antoiiorny in 
the Uiilteil Slates. 

It \s 710b needed in this connection to dwell 
m €,rte?i^o on the jninor modifications wdiich 
Imvo siijs^gested tliernselves in the composition 
of tiiese A'oliinies It may ho tlioii^lit that all 
finch depui Lures fiom the original sketch for 
the production of a literary avoiIc are but so 
many evidences of the ioijierfection of the 
plan, and than references theieto arc in the 
nature of cornmiiiiicatious at tlie confessional. 
This view, hoNvevov, is at once BopcifichU and 
incoriect. It proceeds upon tlio assumption 
tliat ft literary production 1ms the character of 
ft inecliniHcal contrivance rather than of an or- 
ganism Such a view runs to the cfTccb that 
literature and its products are the results of a 
Bort of in fallible calculus rather tliaii tlie 
phenomojift of growth and life. As a nnUtcM- : 
of fact, eVery tnio product in the w(ndd of ' 
letters has the analogy of tbo tree whicli pro- 
ceeds fiom gernii nation hy way of expansion, 
leafage, and hlo&soin, to final coinpletcnGs-a of 
height and form and the hearing of fruit. 
The fable of the bn tl\ cf Mumwa is wot re- 
peated in literary production. Even the poem, 
most im aginative and immediato of nil onr 
mental products, does not spring full- winged 
fi'om the fliiiuGS of im agination. No work of 
art is conceived ia its Conipletencsq by a single 
eflbrt of the iniiul How niiich should wo 
expect a liteuiry w'ork, extending through 
thousands of pages, and coven jig in Us subject 
matter the vast pan or am a of human iifTiuift 
fiom the primitive shadows of dm heroic ngoa 
to the broufi levelatiou of the pieaent hour, to 
be pnxliiced in all its entirety imcl amplitudo 
m the concGpt of the outline! 

From tliO'G cn n aider al ions, I liavo been 
willing tliat this History of the AVorld should 
be improved according to tlio laws of growtii 
and development unlil it 1ms at length leaohcd 
its present fonn uiid sulisitiuce. It only vc- 
nmina to add a single leimirlc relativa to the 
difHcultiea of composiug a true liifitoi-y of lecent 
eviinls. (Jonlrary to wdmt would seem to he 
the iiiftiiifc>jt pniieijdes of historical narrative, 

It h the recent event and not the remote 
which is most difficult of jugt treatment. In 


the first place, the cvidoiices of llin real na- 
ture of ciUTcnt aiFalr.H arc all Hlniiicd and 
swollon hkfi rivuleU under thu distuviuuicn td' 
last iiigl it’s rain The walom ate nnuhly and 
perturbed. Their coiiM ih diOicull. U, 

OliaiiiiGifl have been prodncnl l>y llu' Imi- 
porary doliigo, which will \\i(h Um^ Ioi I- 
night iiml leivvft uo furLluw trace. Tim trim 
volume of ])resoiit affiiii'HiH d idiot ill io cHliiualo. 
The senses arc con fused hy poilmils in tho 
earth and lioavonfi^ which nolliing higiiily. 

In still another imrlitudur the iirodmdimi 
of cuiTcut history is gicatly enihiirniHHctl and 
(li^trnotecl. This is tlio iiciicqHity ol’ fhi' writer 
to constitute a ])art of that vast snouUy, iho 
movoineiit of wdiieh lie is ox'pi'oU'd lo d(*s(‘i‘il>e. 
Ito Js liijns(df borne along w'itli llic rurri'iit. 
He must needs had its ductiialioii.H. Anon l.o 
finds himself in the middle of (lie Klnsun, tw 
home at intervals into the winrliug eddy msu' 
tho sliore, from which jioint of view mUYcvsal 
natiiro scemg to revolve around him. 11 ti is 
expected to share the Hymjiallii(‘ 4 , iKdicfs^ 
the 2^assioiis of the current ugc. He is ex'- 
pected to 1)0 flw^ayed hy tlic ihiiiiiimnt })rcjii- 
dice, to think i\s hie party thmks, U> do as dm 
majority do, to dream Ihe ]>icvailing diviniiH, 
to ftOG tlio anticipated vision. Tic Is (*xpcc((^d 
to wear the form and Ihslnon of tin* (iinrs; 
to ho pleased with the cin'j(uit pleasujn^ 
lo smile, to sigh, to \Ycop, lo hU’c]) and wake, 
to go niid com( 5 , to live and to die, (^.,111 ns do 
tlio?o with whom he is associated iti i]ic diN(h 
iiies of life, ’rids setlmg' of (ho wnfer 
tho very facts, the tendency of wlindi Im is 
expected to discover and i]csm’il>c, is the liu/st 
aciioiis of all dniwbackH lo the uciairacy mid 
fidelity of his woik. 1 can not Jmpo Ihiit 
whiitl have wrilLen in this Vonrtli Volume, 
closely involved as it is with ihc iiiovenii'iilH 
of the current ugo, shall bo wholly /rcc /Vom 
the coloring of prcjndico and the niiHtuIn^s 
anamg from tlio por.somd cqimtioii. Houht, 
ksa Ihcve is in following ]uigcs nuudi (diro- 
nnUic and fiplicnVal ahcrnition ; hnl, 1 clicrisli 
the hope tluit tho lender will lind much In liuvc 
been faithfully deliueaeil and lifted Muncwliat 
above the hvol of the pciumal and pnrli,,,,, 
distoi tion which iinfovUnmtely tlm prevail- 
vice of our times. 


GftEKXCABTLE, April 5, 1890, 
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IU)()K M'wJONM'Y-Kn^vS^j', -Tr-iK XJNrrE^n si^-a^tes. 


OrrAri'Mt ("XX I [. AxMi iiirAN Minnui-: Aukh, 

Ilimminil Oullnok iiflcr AVjdi'iltio. ' 

Tiai>«foi lual inu <if S(W‘i«'ty. -Aaprcl oC lla- Nim‘- 
tri'iilh ( ’i'ut lu'y, !^i iff (hr Unilrtl .Shili'M in 
J*ar( ii Ski'li'ji nf ihuiu'a iM(>iii'rr, Polity (»£ 

tli(^ Ni*\v AiUiiiniai I’jil ion. na,\liini (^nnjjlicii- 
iinn.' IhlllrnUli’H W'lli tlm' Nnrl ji-w('alri u In- 
diana Maniu'i' of Srlllnimnl AdTinswinu of 
MiHaiaMi|i]»i. Woni, Indian Pirary. (inndioii of 
JiiliMnal liuprovniunilH. Naliimiil Koinlinul 
Ciiiial l'’liM(r l‘iifi'iai;r of Llir JSianninlt* ^Vln^ - 
JiLrUMoiPN l*at( 'I'lu’irln, ('rhsion rjf Muiidii lo 
lln^ Onitod StutoH Idi.^l ('oiiitnnriRl thiaia 
AdiiilaMioti of flliiioia iknd Aliihiinm, Mnsmiil 
] inhro^'lin. '1 ii(>( ‘onipi onll^u^ ld‘Mar‘1 Inn id Mon« 
r<ir. 'I'lio W'i'Ml, Indian ('iiary A;.'ain. Qifaihai 
of (ho Soiilli Ann'rioan Uoj|»nhll(>a. \'iai1 of l.n- 
fayotir. Pit'hidi'nlial Islrrlioii of lM:»h Skrloli 
t)f .lohu (iuincy Adoins Ih'vivid (d l^ntlMnn^ 
aldfr. J dllli idlirH willi (hr rn’rli.i,' DniLhs of 
•loiriOKon aiifl Adjiiiia, *• Jhaiijjprmaiirtt of Mm- 
f'an. L’iHo of tln‘ Taiiir Fasnr, ('liaiarh^r of tho 
Kporli, IvliM-tlon of .larlfMOi (n I ho rivaldriiry. - 
Hkrirli of ( hi^ Now 1'Xoi‘iilivo. 'Hn^ J'olilii'al 
Uo vohilion Qurnllon of i nOiai Ir i f li(» Hank . - 

IVhiKainl Ot^niocral. 'lai III’ A>r|uilinn iriioMi'd. • 
\V(‘hat('ranil I layiic, Niillilicallon. Idark lla\\lc 
Wai. 'I'lit‘ ('ln'iolv(*r'-i. Knniimianro'of IhoSrin- 
inolr Wai. ^'^Uiiy td Ohcrrl.o hjid of dll' Jiank 
(d Iho dniird Mlalrs. I )r<1 nlnil Ion of I'lUida.- * 
UrrhaMiiniof .Faf'lihon. l'’or('i!rfi (^nn]^]i('alinnw. • 
Nfi'i’oloj^y of (ho I'niii'lli Hi'i'adr. ddMialraa — 
AdnoMsion of AikaiJ‘'iia and l''ai(‘W(*ll 

of lIjM’kHoii S]va(i‘U (d Van Hnion. Snhjiil^ation 
of (hr ^SriiiinolrM. Sia'ond IdniUH lal (!iisi‘^, 
Indoia'iahad 'i’li-usnry (dll 'riia (’anadian Uo- 
bolUon. (MuwiU’Lrv oE Van Htn'rn’a Adndnibt\a-’ 
lit>n. Idi^ctinn of Tlainhon to (ho PioHidiiay. — 
KtaiiwiW'H and UrinvUn Skoirh of linnisan,— 
Jlin Id'idli. ■'NolUfo of Tylor,*— II ih liroulc Avilh 
tUo Whii' TaHy. Nni lliMaiHlorn Tknindary Qnaii- 
tion Hottlrih — I)iatui'haiu‘o in Ulindo lalund. — 


(Viiijihdion of ldinl:(‘v Hill Moiuuuont— Laud 

OHililra i\i Xov/ Voi’k,- 'Hifttt of fhc Momnona,^ 
Tlirir hXoduH to Utah, :i7-6» 

C/JTAPTIJK OXXIU. — MliXIC’AN War AND 
iSlXTJI I)i:CADE. 

'I'hi' Tr\us Ag nation I ion and Inde- 

lannhaici^ of (hr Jhoviiu'O.— (JuoHtlou of Annoxo' 
tidii.— h’Jrciiou of Polk lo tho Prcaidoncy.—Tho 
Idr.sl. Trl('|j!uiph. --TcxaH adiiiilLpd into tho 
Union. A 1 so Id 0 ri il Ji an( I lo wa.— Skolci i of rnik.— 
An^'io’ <d M(‘xin). — Qurhlioii of J^onnrlariea.— 
Aiian'if'aii Army (Hi llm Kio (Fmiulo.-^Oiitbroak 
of tln^ ^Vnr.“d^llo Alio and Kosacui do la ralmn.— 
War Spirit in tho UiiiU'd Stuh^H,— Plim of tho 
()innpi(i^o\s.“-(.;ai)Uno cif ^lontrM’y.— 
of lC(‘Uim'y,‘ 'F nan out, in llu' l\(n*k[(‘s. — Itovolu- 
lion i 11 ( '111 1 fo 1 1 da Scoll. Con i uaiiidoi -in ■ C hiof , — 
HiiUlo of Hiiona Vlsla.—Cnpliuo of Yom Cru»,^ 
Invasion of JIt‘xU'o. - Hiilllo of (koTo (loi’tio— . 
(Vjutli('(HJd)out (luj Uapilal. - (Japturrof Maxioo,— 
hind of Iho War.- Tanns nf tliu Trouty — Oiogon 
hnujidaiy (inrsLion. “KidtlomcaiL of tho Iritonm- 
lionitl Lino. Uisc'ovory of Gold in CaUFoinia.— 
Rohli for Iho ^kTin<\4, — Founding' of Siniihaonian 
Inhlituliou.' Tls OiitaiiiziUioii iiiul Work,— No-* 
OHiloji»y of Idfth Dorado.' “Adiiiission of Wiacon- 
hUi. d’Jio K(‘W (/iihiiiot Unicos. — Pjo.sidontlnl 
Klcidion of lSld,“- CJiuisiionH Involved,— Hlcotcli 
of Taylor,' -Pjopo.silioii lo admit California.-* 
Nalurr of tlui Issiit*.— New ]\l(‘xi('o organized.—' 
Passage of iho OmnibnH Hill.— Dmith of tho Prea* 
i drill - Hkrtrh of rillinorr. — Kolirenieul nl Henry 
(lay.— Pulitif'ul .Sriithinnit of Iho Tliiirw, — 'J'ho 
(hi ha 11 Irnhroj^llo. — Fail arc of Lopoz.—Pdlicy of 
idllmojo. 'TIui Nowfoanclland Fi^ihoiy (Wa* 
LlrU,— Visit oF Kossuth to tho Uni tod xStatos.— 
Arctic' of Praiiklin and Kniic'.— DoalliB 

of Cidhonn, Clny, nnd Wohst<jr,— Ouhn awl tho 
Tr I parti to Troaly,— 'Pioflidontinl K!cction of 1652.--- 
Po^ition of IkirliOHi— Sketch of President Plerco,-^ 
Qiieation of tho Paciflo Kailroad agilaled.*— 
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tSoafh’WTfltGrn TBonndarv clotcrniined OpeiUUfJ 
of intt'icntirhL* with Ja])iHi. — ^VorM'i] hiirat XtMV 
yuA.-W .likei iiniul-H CcnUal AuivUvn ^ Is 
(ktliY<jnc<l tuul cx<‘cutL>il.— Story of tho AJaitin 
Koszta Afl’afr.— Pioji'i’t to pniclmso Cuba. — Tlio 
O^tond Matntcsto— Kev AVctittim Toivitoricp — 

Pe-pcal of tlie Missonri Coinpiorniso — TliO()i'i(‘H 
of Doiif^lus. — ElT Ob'? ol tbo KnnS5ab-Nid)u\^k'i 
Bill— (Jiv’jl find Sof'ial Tiirninil in L'aiisiH.— Tlio 
Border War.— Slnvei 3' QiiChLioii in Full rorce. — 
PQ^itiou of I’arUe ‘3 in ISob — Tioubica of Ibe 
lAL'V.— bnclianaii elected to the Pjcsi- 
denoy — -Skelcb of ins Life — Tlio Died Scott 
Decbion — Tiieorics of tho Siipvenio Ouiirt on 
Slavery — Oil Lbroak ol Trouble Avith llio Monnons 
in Utah— ^^klr in the TeiTjtoiy— Knd of the 
Diffiiailty.— Attack on Anieiican Vessel in South 
Aiucncn.— laying of Fiist At Inn tic Cable.— 
Failure of lli<’ F.nterpuso.— Ail mission of Miiiiio- 
EOla and Chegou, — Sketch nf Sam Ilnnstou — 
FotiCt! of Irving aiul br.s Works, fiS-lOO 

CiiAiTEii CXXIV — Disum loif and Cjviu 

AVak. 

FcncAVal of Slavery Agitation. — Peisojinl 
liibr^rty Bibs. — John IhoMn's Tiisiin'octfou. — K.x- 
ecutfoii of the Insurponls, — The ICnnsjin War, — 
GroAvi ng Hostility to Slavery. — Political Con veil' 
tions of ISiiG. — Disvnplion of IIao Democratic 
Pfirty, — Resnrt of tbe Contest. — The Soceebioii 
Bcliorae.— Tbanui of Disunion.— Withdrawal of 
Southern Ri>pi'eseiitati\'OH and Senatoi.-j fj-oin 
CongrcFi!,— Sc-UitijiiGnt m tho Seccf-sion (Jonven^ 
tiors —Attitude of Slopbcns,- -Setting up of tho 
Provineifil Coiifcdeialc Gove min cut, — Peace Cun- 
(erenoc.-^Ija^L Days of the Old AdmiiuBtYalion,— 
Arovements in Cbavicstoii IlaTbor.— Fpisodc of 
Hio ^htr 0/ the ketch ol LincohiN Life 

and Cimracter,— Ills Inaugural Address, — The 
iXw Cb hi net. —Fall of Surutm.— Kindling of tlio 
lit.— First Cull for Vf)luntecis.— Blood in 
Bailiniorc.— Second Call for Sohlieis,— Ridiinoiid 
mnde tho Ccufedrnvto Oaphal —Onuses of thn 
Civil War— Federal and Confederate Theoiios of 
tile C'on.^hnfcioin— Katicinahiy and ^tnte Sov- 
erngnty.— .Scctionahbm of the Paities.— Koitlioni 

wvA So«Aein Systems of Ltil'or -Coltnn niul 
Wtton Gin.-Shvery UcBp.roufed in Snutlioiii 
Society —The Jlibwini Agitation an,] Oom- 

promisc, NulUficaiinn Theoiy,— Annexution ol 
oxw niid its Consorjueiicefi -Killians Nebraska 

fni ^’I'CTcoursc lietwocn Liio Koi-Dici/i 

«n l .Soutlierii Stiit.s -Jnllnenro of Sectional 
. temlinc -LvinVorhof llL'inngn^r|,c, -ffosl-ility 

Mcn.T'^^ ‘f'O Conflict.- 

McCklInn anil jforns in AVesl Viiginia.-JiKic- 

^on of Armies at UfanasMs Jonction.-lJaKle of 
BiiU Uun^Humillation ol tbe NorUi.-'jto Coii- 
■federatc Government at Hicliniond.-Sketch of 


Davia.— The War iu MiHsoiiri. -Tbiftlc'u nf IhauKv 
villo and Wilson Ci'cck (’aptuMMif l,c\iiiglnii - 
Fi{Uii(>ni nnd llnlU'uU -Verves \\\ Kentucky iu\d 
on (luj blississippi.'- Appai’ilniii nf (nunt. Pci* 
niont —Alarm nl WnHliiui^inii, Mid'lcihni Cnni- 
mimdci I'l (y’hiol. -'Ureal inii nf (Im Army nf llm 
PoLoiiiiu* —Pali’s Uliiir Optu’al Inns ahmg (Im 
(.l<Kisti — l'n«t FdVi'ts nf ilii' Wwv ih l'‘iiir[!iiiii 
i\Iasnn and SUdcll smit Abinud AiVuii nf ibo 
7 ’ivut luid Jnciafo, -- Involved, * 
TXrluuitums of Sowarih iMaisluiK hAjiclIed finiu 
Kentucky — ImuI llciuy hikrm.*- Siege and ('ap* 
tni(‘ of Doiudsoii, “dial lie of I'ld'ibiirg 1 .iiiiiliiU''. - 
of Tsiuiid Nniiibcr Ten. P.iKle nf IVui 
Uulgc. — Tim Men' I man (a l[mu]i|nu Ivnmls. ■ 
Pciitoii by the J/fon/or. (’upline ef ICeunolu) 
Isliind.— Xew 11m im, Ueunfer‘, and I'ml Puln^kl. 
Now Orleniis hdcim by (he iM'dej.il Vleei oml 
Anny^Foiis Jackson and S|. J’liilip, Kirhy 
Smith aud Ihngg Jiivadi' Keiiliieky, Iliiltle.a lif 
Rldniuuid and Peiiyvillc - Inka.' Cnuiilli. - 
Fivftl iMovemciUrt iipviimt. Vick^la\\|r. t'hhT.u'-iuw 
Layou. — Pallloof AI in fh'erhoiniigli, PeHsea liUi| 
llo.snlLs,-- Movi'ini'ni.'i (>f Lhe h'lislein Ai'mles. 
Banks on tho Slieimiidoah.--l'‘ii)iil. Uoyuj inu) 
Port L'ojuiblic.— Advance of fho Aiiiiy of (lie I’o. 
ionmr.— <McClellan’« rians. - Voiktown inloun . 
Wool’s Expedition agaiiisl Niufnlk. UiiUje ,)J 
Fuiv OaU-Accc^Hum of Leo lo Cmdidmulo 
CoiniiiuiKh^Pattlo (jf Oak (hove. AhM-lumierp 
vnic,-(ialiieH‘s Milb^-W)))le ihik Sujinp. - 
Fra/.ier’fl Fmm.-Malvo)n lldl. Kailiiie of dm 
Iciuiihiifni Cmiipnign.— Arlrgneoof hen on d'a^h- 
mgtoii -Putllea of Ihill Kiin^ (Videiville, and 
OhaiUilly.-.hieKson (kiiilineH HiiiiuiVr Tmiy. ^ 
Avdcbmj.-Lce veliie^^ mlo Viighiin. - 
HcClollan siipmscded hy Jbn-jisnle,- IhdMe of 
Frcclcrieks)uiig.--h,)«seH.- Discoina,thiK Oiiihiolc 
of tlio Union Causa -( ’alls for Uvn bv-mlop 
the Linancipntma Pjoehmuitjori, Clirnadm „r 
tho Act.— Cuplui'c of Arkaij^its Post. Miksviiemt 
0 Cijjint JigiijiisL Vieks/jirrg, Pnijin-fn and [.bfU 
the Unlieih-s.- Ihdlle of Fn,t 
UjbKon.-dhiVMirmd.-^Cbtdirre nf Jaeksmi, iViri^ 
bortoii besieged -UiisiieeeKsful AhhioiIIh. Tim 
‘SKp «nd Cnpinio.-Fan of J'mt 1 1,1,1^1111 Con- 
i^domte and Umnn Cnvaby \Uwh <d ps'd:> m . 
how Methods of Deslnudum,- t^tuu^ of 
JluUle tif (diiekimiunjan - lOvlent of 
in Cnmiimml Ih^ylval 

o flbc Union (W.-dioohont Mem, lain a„d 

Iks.sionm-y - u.Hhc.s and Ite.HnIlh. Siege of 

lA noxvdkv-The AVari.i Arkansas, s. mUd of Jehu 
Mm-gari -Los, of chdveston -VVdond Kmhne at 
diaiiestom-TIookoi- t^upevscdcH UuvuHidc. UnU 
0 of Clumcellorsville.-^-lOxioni, r>f tim [ruhm 

Uuid.-r.m bivmles Peuu- 
\ anr.i.-A oado CoiinnaiidH tbo Army of Ibo 

the ConfodciatQ Aimy.-^Xroubli^n of lUo Uuv^ 



r(>NTI':i\rrs OF |7;4r,VA’.S' I7/J;V/; J'///. 


^'-nJHri'ijjlKni Ar( and J)j)iri - 

SiisjuMJMiun of llalipjiH (Jdiimv^ 

milta nf Mi(« huji'1 Sln’unnii’H Wovk 

Coniitli uihI Mohjli*. Kmrm'n linid.- Iwol 

Thu Uvd iJiVM’ l'\pi«di[in!L lliiillr'J nf 
MjiliHllidd iiii.l I'lrJiMuil, Jlill. Dajuhnij- Iha 
Ahcnid<'ijc> Ilf (lijinl -Ui' jm 
I n l-U'iih'iiini(^(it‘iii‘ialiy l-Atout of Mm Unii,ji 
Army, Mliui nl Mm C'uinjiiil^n <d l^;^;| .shn^ 
Inan^4 Pniirn'^H fnnu ('luiMnaoii^ii to Atlunliir- 
PllUlrH liidrao Mml t'dy. In-ulh <il Mel 'I km rton. 
JiiKid doliiislon. nf Allnidii, * 

llm('n[>hnf’ Ilnnd’H [uva.Mmn of 'rnini’HNii'i', 
liatMo'i fd' Kimildui mid Nuhlivllir, Knia i,f Mm 
rmifMrlouUo Aiiu^, Sla ruuiu'H MmrU iu Wxo 
Hi'ii. C'ji|ilui'o of Siiviuiuiilu Ailviiiii'a nf^iiinsL 
( iduiidmi.' ni ( VpliiiT oi' ('hiirlos- 

ion.- Iniyo(tt‘\ ilh*, Uaiiifdoii jjml Kjljinli ji'K, . 
Jolnisliin losltjio.l lo (’oiiiiimiid. Avora'ilniKHiKlL 
iMid l!(‘niMiu illo, <’(qdino of l{!dl■i^ll, ^ Nr^joLia- 
tiojia of Slionmm wilh JoliuHlon, sionmiiJiu'fH 
l^aid, lo'.siilH of (ho l')x(ndjlmii. — I'm lii^iilj <a]^ 
lorco^ Midolo, roi(, I'islior lahoii,. l-AjiloiL of 
Wmk of Mu' Poidi''iU'‘Ui\o - 

Cl ‘ho 'I'ln* SintiltU', 'I'lm 

2'iorU,i. r)MiiT Pilvdlivr Ciaft. iSUay i»I fho 
Aittlmma. II or iVhli iirlimi by Mm Khtmui/e, • 
IMovoiimnls uf Mio Aimy of Mm Voloiunr. Tim 
Conrodorac'.v on Mm Mofonsivc. -\m\\ Iu tlm 
I'liisl, ('minloi nifarnmnlH of „’\loado mul t^oo. - 
iii'aiii al Mm IbNid i;f Mm Aviuh'H nojiiiuiiii;^ of 
llm Aflviunr. id iJjo \VJidoi Sijni- 

dmi'a Maviiiiy Uiuil.- Mold liaMmr. I.oMOHof llm 
<'mii|iiu^n.--(lijuU'H Miumuiiml. hy tim Idniik.-- 
JiivoMliimut of ou tlm Slmnan. 

tloali,- lli‘isHH|)(‘i.siMlod.l)y Mimloj' * Ibcdinojil, * . 
Kariy <-iOhHod Mm Jihio IhilMo of ^tumvn 

ai\v,"--])idrat of Wijf^lilat WiiiidiiMtor. - Slmjidau 
Kivmi(^)iimnind,- DidoaiaKjiMy.* d-jKlivo’H Ibll. ^ 
Vnlou Dlhiihtor ni Wiiirhosti'r. Kally and Vio- 
lory of isimrJdiin. Dostnirlloii in Mm SJuaum- 
doah Viilh'y.* roiiliuiiinu'i’ of Sh*«i‘ of P('U‘m- 
bunv" -SjniJi^r iiiij,, jiiuihj VoilcH. - 

('aiilnni of JV(f‘iHbnii' aial Ididnuoiid by Mio 
Tlnioii Aniiv. of F.iv.- ('(Dilodoialo Hur- 

roinlor III A\>poimiUoi^v‘'-TVrmH of MiipilidtUioji.—* 
Miinmairr of ,In|iiivi(m, - Molla]>s(‘ of tlm (Joufod- 
luary. (’ii[)lnio and Iiiijn isoinnmd of Mavus — 
Koilociion of Uio'iiln. AdiuisMoii of Noviula.”- 
iiiU'sMon of Fiujua*(*. (‘oiu nud AIoiiov. — 

ChiiHo'H Work iu Mm Tjcasiny. Syhloni of 
Kovonim. (b’(‘i-iilnicl> (bun'iK‘y.--dInib'd Slides 
lloiuhi, - NaMojjul biiiilvs mid (hiuiMioy, — M('i- 
<'[]aiidiso ill Silv(U' inni <iold. bincolidH Second 
injuu^nial. l(o in ibsiiMoaidcd. - MunlercaiM Ah- 
nanllH on (bo (lovmiiiuoul. I'ah' of tlio (fonspir- 
aloiJi, (’liiumiiM' of buii'olii, — Ilia J'biiii'ial. '- 
JoiniHou in Mm Pu'Hfdoncy.'' AiniiOHly Proilnmii- 
tinn, SnliHldencii of Mu^ Annii'ft 'Wui’ 

JDrbl. Anil mio of I'VjridKu Voautu toward llto 


hln ‘ ‘ Finu-oof Napolaon IT:.^ 

i „t ti„. AtUmtIc 

' ' " of ^Vosti'm Tern- 

lotiis.— 1 of AliihKsi, ..... 100 -I 7 J 

^HAi'j'iat OXXV..— JCaorai of Recon- 
.s'i'itirc'TrON. 

RifhcnUy In'UvciMi (lio I’rohMoiu niul Con- 
KCI'SH.- Niaiiu" (sC U» 1 ‘ Issui' - -lUiroHsiuirtion Proc- 
iiihulnm,— puisiif.s its Own O’omso.— 
H>ll.-.loliusuii’s l)(>ini,i,.i&(lon. 9 .- 

I liiliul,.li,|„u (!,.inv.ui<.n,-Th(. J’.L.skinnt ninto ' 

II llui <-''>intiy.--lIisS,Mvi'h,.s.-Mutunl 

l.^'ciiimiuitioiis UTOinsIrnintin j>in,i of Con- 

Kri'ss. I'liiiiici.nili Aiin.iiiliin'ul, — Votoi'.s, Plan 

Cii’il mill I’Inii Milj(iny.--I!i.iiiiiiiissloiiot IlicTen 
-Atllii,- c.f tlid Atlo,-noy-«o«. 
Hill. Dis.iiiKsul <,r rinpunchmont 

1 1 ml.- ( it iiiiL uoiiiiimlcd ninl ulinitcil Prnsuiutit,— 

xi.i'tcli of (lio Now I'isoc’ulivo.— Th(j New Cftbi* 

Iioj. Conipli'iion of tho Piimdo Kuilwny,— TJie 
Fil'lcroilli Anii‘u(liriL'llt.--.Stoiy of Bl.ick Fl'idny,— 

l.'oiniilotimi of ifiToiisli-iulion, -Ninth t'ensiis' of 
Hill r/niicd WuK's --Pidjcct to nmunx Hdiito Do- 

iiiiiiij... -Day of Ki-Ul.-moat wltli fircni PriUiin.- 
Jlialoiy of Aliilmuai Uninifi. — 'J'ho rioiio'vft 
Awai-d tlinat Ifaihvay lUivelnpmoiU.— Jhiniiiig 
of (’liidijjo,- of Noi'lli-wcBU'in Douiid* ' 

aiy (iiaislMiii.--jlili(uiy WoUiotis in the Govern- 
tia-ni. -UiaiU’H .Soulliern Policy. _ Xu-Klux 
Kimdi, ItcMcclion of Cirniil. - Ovoitlirow niid 
Di-alli of <im>lcy.-(i) 0 (lt Khc in Doslon,— IRa. 
loiy of llui Jlodoc Will'.— Tlicic Ti’cndiery.— He- 
(Iiu lloii ami liiiinisonmcnl of tho S«vaBi«,— Con* 
(Imu-a TrmililcH in Un> Moulli.— Tliy f.oMiHlaini 
liuhnijtlio,'" tiii-iht Mohilioi’ Hcjunlal hikI Jnvesti* 
palion. l''imiiiciiil I’anin of 1H73.— Gonstniction 
of (ho Norilu'rn I’acidn Railway.' — A'ho 'Pexas and ' 
Vacilh) T.im- -Admission of Coloiado,— Ifecrol- 
ogy.-- Comiut. nf (lio GciUcimial Year.— Tho Com- 
mission. —UnilitinnH of the grcal Kxpositlon in 
I'lnla(l(.|jihia,--Sitcl(‘li of (lui (Vnlcnnlal Exliibi- 
tion imd ('crcmonlcH.- Kchulls of llio Aniiivei'- 
mii 7 .-“jhH]Kisiiioii of tlm Buil(Inii>H.— War witli 
Uiii Si<mx.--l)cstiii(<ti(in of f’nsli-r and liis Forcea 
Oil iliu Uiff Iforn.— Ovc'ithiow of the Sioux Kn. 
tiini — Cnilino nf lim Oliicfs, — Twcnty-lhird 
I ri'HuleiUial Icicclmn. — PoUlictd Questiona of 
l-HTti, .'(lies TlisjiiUml PivsKloiioy. — Appointincnt 
of tlm ,T(i1i)tIfi(.|i CommiKslon.— UoeiNiori iiiFnvor 
of fliiyus and WJii'clci', 174-193 

CitATTjtii eXXVI. — Latust Pebiod. 

fUmtdi of Picsidcnl JIiiyns.~Tlm Innugiirnl 
AihlK'aa.— Tlui Non- (liiliiiml.— llanioiid Strike of 
lh77.--Uiot and Deslnulioii of PropoHy,— Scenes 
In PiKsluivjt. Cihtcagn^ Uiul Ran Fiatjojgco. — ^Nes 
I’oiuu AVnr.— tliio«Ut>u of llc'moinuwntioii of Sll- 



5 COXTI^jSrW OF voz 

vcr— Histoiy of the StariclnK] Unit. — Dostniction 
of the ^Monotfiir Ulmifii'tor of Sili ct.— iS'oviula 
Mihi-r'injine-^,— Niinu'o of tha Ivosuniptioji acL — 

Agitation ioi' Hie UosLomtioiiof the iSilveri^olIiu.— 
?ijii’C0'3s of tho ^roa'.ine— Tlio Yellov Epi- 
flortuc of lfi7S, — (iiiestiuji of Uio riHlicj'iog. — UiiU' 
ii\x ngjiinst the United States. — E^^tnblisli- 

incnt of tho Oiimcso Uniha^'sy at Waslilnsi^fcoii. — 
Uifttitutioii of tJio Jiifo-saviiig Sorvjco. — ’l^aLiii'G of 
the Work,— Tl 10 Jtesinnpiioii Act.— -Approx niia- 
lion of Gold ami Pa]) or —General Cliaiau- 

teroi the A fl ministration. — ^fationnl Convontloiia 
of 18^0— Platforms and Cam IMatcs —Claims o£ 
the Tliinl Party.— Elec Lion of Garlield and Ar- 
thur — ^leasllrcs of tho Forly^sixth (Congress—' 
liefunding rlio Public Debt; — Woild Tour of 
Geiioral Giant.— -Co fcsus of ESSO —Lessons and 
lirductioii'i then'from — :Neciology of the (‘^nad- 
renniuiii. — Ski*tcU of Preside iit Garfield. — llifl 
Inaugnrnl AildrcS'i — Tho Xew Cabinet. — Question 
of Civil Sei\i(’(j Itefonii — "Natiiro of tho Issue — 
Break ia the Republican Faity.— Afliiir of Oouk- 
lipg and Platt — Shooting of tho Pro.sident,, — Story 
of liis Bcchiie and Death. —The Eniiei ah— Ques- 
tions involved in the CahC of Gui Lean, —Sketch of 
Artiuir.— f 'afjmrfc Changes.— The Star Route Chn- 
gpirnc> — ^'Die Trial and Re.sidts, — Pj ogress in 
Physical Scien' e.— Epoch of great Tiivcntiony,— 1 
Story of tile IVlephone — Con tribu Lions rheieto 
of Ml, Guiv, and Edison —The Phoiiogi aph.— ' 
Kature of the Listni meat —Possible Uhos — The 

Elcatiii' Light — ijCoJiidou of lire 

A\ork ol Edi'ioii, — I'esidLs oi Electric Lighting. — 
Great Striittiirea of the Timca,— nuildiug of tho 
Brooklyn Bridge ^Other Strncluies of like Cliar^ 

acter,— \\ n^hington Bihlge in parlicul/ir— S;rb- 
Bidenec of real Political Quo.stions.— The TarifT 
I'lsue — CoiiMdored hi Exposition of tlio 

Dnctihn^ oi Ficc Tiadr —Theory ot Incidental 
Proteotirm ohicidfitcL^rjjjicIples and Doctimcs 
of Limited Protocllou, — High Protection. — pj olnb- 
Uovy Tan[f>.— Rceummeo of tho Issue hi Ameri- 
can Politics —Position of the Parties.— Dii Pc nlty 
of Political .jnigmnont on the TftMio.-Pros^jdential 
Aspuanta of ISSI.— The INonjinalioiiR -*-Eleciioii 

of Cleveland and Ilondricks.-Political ^c(im]s of 


UJfFS' YTf AND VI U. 

tho Election —Rotiroincnt of Gciunnl f^hormnu 
C’oiiimand of tho A iiny,-'-(ii‘nor;il Mi(«inliin 
hvooceedfi Uim.— Coin )ilelLOU and Di'dunliou nl (Im 
Wasiliingtoii Mfiuiinieut.— Hkotch nf Piosidnii 
Cleveland. — Tim N(uv Cabiind.- Qui’.sliuu i>f 0(11- 
cinl rnivonage. — 'UevivaUA GivU War ^huiuuicM. 
Epoch of Military J\fmnona. .'-'ickni'^s and Ocalli 
of Gonoi'al Griuit. — Of ihon-ud McOloIhin Of 
General llancoek.—CIf Ginuu'id l,{igun.— Of Vieo- 
Piesldent ILuidrKdcM. — 0| Ilnniliu Scyiuniir. ■« 
Of tainiiol J. Til(li‘n.-~()f Ih'ury Ward Ilrcdirr.^ - 
Of OhieMusUri) WnUc. — OulUne of I he Ihwlovy 
of tho Supienn^ Coiu'L -->ik(d(di of ( 'lii(‘f«,IuH(ii'o 
Wnitc.— AjipoinLment of -Fnilgo Liinnir (o (ho 
Siipi’cmo Boiich, “Jndgo PuUnv apponUod Ghiot- 
JuHtico,““IU\U]i of Rus(‘f)o ()i inkling. Modidi of 
Ills Charai'tor ainl ('an‘or. d.ahoi' iVglliiliniiH of 
the roiiod,— CanscH of lln> Hint urban ro Snihos 
of 188(1. — 1 Fay market Ti’agc’dy \ii ('liinigu. ' - 
Clmvlcstoii Eiirlliqiiiikc^ — UnLaie of Hindi Ciinviib 
sions.— Work of Iho lMniy-ninlli Cnngr<-H\ 
sion Legishilioii.— inba-sliilo Coiniucioo Mill,-- 
Bad Fi‘aturiM of Lhn i\rL'/KiiU). ' Parfy PnlidcH, - 
Paotitknm Jhhuc 3.— Qiie.sLlon of Piobmrmn and 
Ridoiiu of the Rovonuo.-'Tliu Piv.sidonl'H PnsL 
lion —Roiioini nation of (Jluvohiiid. Giindidali-H 
niid rhilfciiiriH of 1HSB. -ElecLiou of (jriiinn) Jliir- 

ri&on.— AdiniRRiou into llio Thuoii of Honlli mnl 
Noith Dakota, Mon Inna, mid WiiHliingloD, J-V 
hibliahnuml ol tho Hcjiarlumiil of AgrlcuUiiMV - 
Sketch nf Uarri.soii -- Ilia Jiuuigunil Joi), 

New Cnhaiot — CAutcaiiuil of the Anao'ifiiM Po- 
I public.— The OelobvaLinii iiL IStuv York. (hOllno 
of Cmnnomos.— heviow of CouhLiI idmiinl IHh- 
tory — Philo.sophy of tim Event Oipaiuzullou of 
tho Euterpijso in New Noik GUy. Tim Anni- 
versary Pj'opor. JCYoivi.sos .S’(,vc(. -- 

The Great Punido.- Tho J him pud. Holiday in I’ho 
City.- Special Parade of Miiy-diiy. lliHlorical 
Al/egoriea.— Elusy Moveimml of tho MuUiludo.s. - 
lliG Sainoati Coiaplh^ilioii. - •(biiditioii of (ho 
I«k*nd.s.— Dldhmltio.s of (ho AuKadcana and (icr- 
maii^s - DcstnicLion of the War-JloclH.^ .Solllo- 
ment of tho Trouble. ^ Story of Um Joinintowu 
iiiooth— Jim Pan-Amci’icaii (JongicHH. Thi‘ Iniar^ 
national Mmitinm CungrcHn.— OorolnHiou, 


bodic twen'tv.second.-grea.I' pu-^rrAiN. 


CH.vPn;ti C.XXYrr.-LA6T Two JLvyo- 

piro],u nftt.. AVrtlovloo.-Gveat Brilaiii k.«st 
^a^^cnp^i,l„Jk.on’s Diead of EieliiiKl.-ncr 

PoUcy in tlu- Age of Upvolulion, -'Madmiio Kui- 
denor ™.I tl,e Holy Alhn„co.-ra, ti -s l 

piMCiplos Oi tlie Coiiipnct --Period of it, Coii- 
tinwiice.-Position ol Great Britain rektivo to 


tho Alliance, -.-Tile ll£m..v..v-lliL,„Hwu.k T)v* 
ii^ly.-Ucorge III. iind tli.> Pii.uu „f AValcH - . 
ilie Poeoiic.v--Ac(Tf,Binn of Geoiwi IW,. 

o£ hialAronud Chiuju.tar.-IIlHl)oii1,lo Dei.Ji.A,. 
-u erpool niid Ciiatlt!rcng]i.-(j,.Merui CoudUU.nK 

of tlio Period,— Itovivnl of Uevdhitioiuiry , . 
Pevolt ngmiiBt Fordiuaiul VII, ~Un in L ' n l 

So™ J?’’ ol <iu«'i5:s; 

Giook liovoUition — Iiidciioiuleiico ol Grccco.— 



(U)NTNNTS OF ViHjFMFS r!f AXJ) Vlfl. 


l’('i‘l I'pfnrhif! (hlminnl Oodo. -Siivii^ M‘y nf 

(In I‘'mnn'i‘ ,J -Wovlc nf Sir ^aiijunl 

linimlly. Sir ifuiiMM iMjicknilosli 'I'lu' A<‘.n nf 
riiannipK'lnht'HS nf lii'furniM 

< Jail III Hji? Ministry --|)<*a(hnf (Unl)iiko of Vni'lc. — 
Wnlliiif'Inn JVliiin Miiiislar. - 'Kopriil of lV«t 
AnL nf (Ix^ (^ilhnlin (iiiOHli(ni, -Ontlin jik 

of (ho lliiniiCHn War. IiiviiHioii nf linrinali — 
Sl( 7 (n nf Ava,*" Siii)jiij,ai(inii of Ihn lUninnho,- ^Tlio 
TinilV' Appal il inn nf Dun ini O'CJnimnll. 
MnusUK'a of DullmlKi lii'tonn. Unianva] nf ])in- 
al)ililii‘sa Jlrlrrul of llin MinisLi'y liafoio llin 
(Allinlii! 1‘ai‘ly^ of Knlii'-f llill, lIiunilL- 

a(inu and Dnnlh nf (lnni>cn JV. Nnln of iiin Clj'ir- 
unU'r and Tim J)iikn nf ('liirnncn TU^ir 

to (ho (’lown, Nnlo on (iinaai (jjnnlino. Slmlrli 
of William 1\^ I’rnmnnilioiia of rarU.mmaluiy 
Ih'fnnn. - lOxistiii'^ S(afo of llopri'siailadiin.^- 
(ii’onth and Mvolulinu of (lii^ }Ionso ol LnnlH 
and llonHo of (JonnnnnH — (Jlmrarlm’ of llin <‘oim 
iiionH.* .rnalousy of Ihiyall.y (lna’olo.“-JliH(orical 
ViciHsltiidort of tlio Lowor jroii.so,— Vions in llio 
Hynli'in <jf l‘arliain<m(ary I'iliadion,- Kvila of iho 
UlriLlaU liimd SyHtnnu -Dovahipimmli of (lr(‘a(; 
Citiosr- r<Mr(c<‘t and llndrn .Roroa^diH. — Allitiiilo 
of Toryism low urda Jvofonn. -lOirat'lH of 
Itnvolulioii of JH;jO in (Ih'uI Hrituiu,— Opposition 
to (ho inform of PailiiimiMil.— Fall of Lhn WnU- 
iiiKton Jliniati'y.'- kiiHHnU and tho Ihtfoini IMll.— 
Agllalioii of tlio Cfonn(jry. — Tlio l^indc'd Arisioa- 
i’a(‘y Ju Oppoaitloa to Ivoforun — Ikilituial (Ji'inia 

Uov\wh. — 

to put dn^vn T’ory Oi>])OKi!i0Ji. — llal-roaL of Lho 
J.ordH. — Passngo of tlio Itnforin Pill. — Unpopn- 
kiiiy of WolIinKton. ' Sululiiry KflorlFi of llio 
Ikdonu. — Tkpiali/atinii of Ih'iiroHoutuLlon,- — Pa- 
in a i n i ng 1 1 ( ‘M Lr in I loi I H. — IvC'f ormcd Pari i a in an t 
of ISJm, — W ilhcrfoicii Agitiilew tlio Abolition 
of Sluvi'iy. — Paasago of tho lOinanclpution Hill. — 
Oluuaclrr of lho ^rcaHUio.— Soooiul Agitation 
by O'DiJiiimll, ™ Irish (.JiiosLion Jilau'rgoiit — 
'I'lio li'isli I'lshililiHlinami. — Roligioiia OondilloaH 
111 tlio JHlLmd.-'0’(‘)nniH‘ll piopos^>S Piaoslab- 
liHhnmiit. -r)p]H>Mi(.inii to tho Moaauro.—Ii'iMli 
JnHni'KH’lion. — Coiacion Hill, — J^all of tho Gioy 
l^Uuislry. "Ai‘('('Kdon of ]\rt‘ll)ourii(3, — Aholillon 
of Irish llislio[H’irs.- “AHi'ondi'iny of O^Ooiinuli. — 
Ills Dhanmtrr and VownrH,— Qiifstion of tho Poor 
haM'a,— N imv Slatulo nn Paiipoiism— Passage of 
tho Mnninipjil Art— Tim Titim Ooiiiiniitatioii 
Aol.- dh'ialionH of (hniL Hrilain to hclgio Uo volu- 
tion.— (tnimnd Pnliry of iMigland in tlm iiiailin* 
of .Mmnpriui Ibstiii lianror CJiiaiatlor nf tlm Mol- 
hmii'in^ Miiilatiyi -Doalh nf William IV., i?5^1-27*l: 

(hiAPTi;u OXXVirL— Eiwii of CKAKTm. 

VhdsshiiduH nf Llin Itoyid llonsoft.— The Vax- 
glinU ItyiiaHly,-" Dnsrmit nf thn (h'own to Vic- 
tin ill. ' I h‘r Ago and Clammier at; Urn Amcsaioii.— 
Tho (Jnioinonica.— Snparntion of Tlunnvur horn 


England,- Tho Young Quoou with the Tories.— 

1.1 ml Hi'niiglmin — lyndhiuHt, — Other f^otablcH of 
Pa lianiont -<loiitiiiuiin('n of llefoi imitnry Ten- 
dr nr ms,- -Darliain'H Umner in Cnniulu.—Gieat 
I'Xii'iision nf (liu Applind Scicnens. — Oisooverica 
and InvrnlioaHr -(Unu'si.4 of Sirain Kavigadon,— 
First Voyugo Across tho jVtlantin. — Application a 
nf Ihca'li'ii’ily. -WlioalHionn’s Woik —Raihoad 
FvoliiLioii — ITojiH't nf Llio Ponny Post — ‘‘^ir Ho’iv- 
liind lliH. — 'Tlm ]V>sk Debaio in Piivl lament.^ 

Pit sagn of 11m PnsL hilh— Pronioiiltions n£ Obaik- 
is ill -"Oiigin of I bo CliaiTor and ha IToviHlons.— 
Op posh inn of (ho Poor and Middle Clnasefl 
(Imirti). — PjiictiniJ Fiidnro of lho Keforiu Hill of 
is:k>, - -ITio Jh'iil I'higliHli People. — Tlmy clninor 
for Dm CiifU'Li'i' — Cansrs of HisunVcLiou in Eng* 
land, ('arrrr nf 'Tlioin.—llornos of Cbavtism.— 

I hairy ViiKKoit in Purtienlar, — PopuliiriLy of tha 
Cuus(^ - 'AgitaLioii of tho Alu'ses. — Work of tha 
OiiiLorH— Ahnislrr Alcrliiig.s.— Oonflirt with tho 
Antli<>riil(‘H.--lbiniHlnnont nf tho Leaders — Ebb 
anil Flow of Urn MovcMnenl.— Trouidos In Jn- 
inalrii.'— 'Tho Isano in tlm Homo Govern moiit. — 
Ovri’Llii'ow of tlm Jrolbourno Ministry.— Qnostlou 
fif llio Hed-cliiniilior, — Alisiirdity of tlm Crials.— 
Hot urn of Arnlluniine,'— Hisrnplioii of llio Wliigs.'— 
A(‘{'i'Ssion 4)f Paul lu Power.— Prolmble Li notion 

of lho J'liigliHli Guol[>h«.— Hnlatioii of Victoria to 
flio I dynasty. —Tha Alarringe Piojeet.— Choice of 
Piiimu Albert.- -lliH Halation to tho Qiiacii and 
tho Throne, — Ilia Part in l^nblio and Hoinestic 
A (Ihiv U \v, ( !Iu\y;u’ (e V V— I Uh Oare.<iv .— P Lo^ticli of 

ArbiUndon for IMililary Qii an a Is.— (Outbreak of 
tho (}piii in War.— AuieC(‘denls of tho Conflict,— 
Higldn of thn Ohino.so.— Had I'Aith of Great Brit- . 
llin res peeling Lhn Oiiinm Trade, — Conduct of th© 
Tradi'rs.-'-Puliiy of tlm Govoriuimid nftor tha 
Hi'giimingof TIostiHt»'’S, — Demand of tho Clilncsa 
Anihorilns. — Desti' clou of Oj)iuin in Canton,— 
Sending out of the Fleet —ATc lory of tho En-. 
glJHli, — Helplessness of llio Chinoso Goveriiinoiit.— 
Coneossinnn nf tlio 'Treaty.— Tho Indemnity,— 
Mell^onrno Ministty wealceiifl,— Jleginninga of 
Public Ediieation iuCieat Hritaiii. — First Grants 
nf Pul llio Moiioy. — Tho ikliifaiional Societies,— 
An Aniuml Approprintinii concede' th^Foun da- 
lions of the Model n System laid. — Position of 
Slalosnmn on tlm IT oject.— Other Importanl; 
Jlcntaiu'S of lli (3 Late Aruiistiy. — Tlio A/lalr of 
Strjckdah] — .^iiiahij' Opening of tho Bi'hish 3Iu- 
Bonin. — Iluine dofcinls Hm iMeasuic.-^AfiTaira Jn 
Urn Kiirtl.— Hise of Aloliemet AIL— Condition of 
llio 'Till kit'll Gove mine I it. — Coiujiiests of Alchc'- 
met and Ihiabitn.— Inteifoumec of lho Weal or n 
Pi) wore . — ] 'high Fill Fleet in EasLerii Aledi terra- 
immi. — Jtehonu't obliged to yield. — ^ThoTreiity.— 
Attilinlo nf Fnuiee.— Giii?:ot Prime Jlinistcr.— 
QnielUBof llio Mel bourno Ministry, — Peel Pritiio 
MinisLor.— First Nows from Cabnl.— ITiilqsophy 
of iht) Cabal Situation— .Inlomst of Great Britnia 
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111 AiL»li:iJij‘-tdn,— i^bojah aiul Plost 

rojjitinji of liij'-'iifl — Stoiy (4 Alcxanttor 
AIJMric** ni Kuirlainl wiih 3lo[uiiii' 

nit?f| — ^'?ir \y. at Ciil>ii3.— ili’Kit the 

Ki> of IiKlia — Marii!ii^]Lti.‘ii'3 lAjiiHliliufi — 
Fi'fuH'-f' uf tlie — Taking of Jehilabacl.— ' 

♦^iirfruiU^i "of Du'^t — Insurrection of Cabul. — 
Akl)nr Khnn — 3Ia<:^iicie of tlio English — Sur- 
roTiiU-r nf K!i>lun?,f(nK', — flornu.s of flifl SGr^iu'!, — 
Rcticvt of Uio — Tli(i Women gi\L'n 

up.— Total Dt-siMiLtion of tlio pjigllflh.— Doctor 
JlryriDii,— IfucoM^iy of tim Eiiglisli — Recaptiuo of 
Ctthnl — Rc-jvuo of tho TiiglisK Woman —Ti if al 
of O’Cunncll iii Panianient — Tliy At 

tniide loisanh- Tarticfl — Tiic Agitation for IfG< 
peal vt the ITiiifni,— .^ketch of lire Kelutions of 
irelnii'l with Euularnl. — 'i'ho Act of Union — Bi'S- 
proporiiLfU of Jri'^h Pcipre'.entatioii.— SubuhlniU’ 
tioji of Jii'.h Tiitei'OKts — '^’ontinionts of tho Insh.'*- 
Plan 01 O' Com It’ll — II is Power over lih Onuii try- 
men. — Hat re A of the Con serv^n Lives. — The Mon star 
Meetings —Upheaval of tlie Pupulatiou— AscenJ- 
eney of O’Coniiell over the Irish —Question 
of Physical Force. — O’Connell appeals to His- 
toric >romorbs.— Interference of the British Gov- 
ern men t—SupprcKsIon of the Clontiirf Meeting,— 
DiH-eiisiunB of the Irish.^Prosecation of Q’Coii' 
noil.— Waning of Hig Influencc.—IIis Death. — 
CoTiihtion of tlie Engliph Jlinoks.—PaiUninontaiy 
Investigation.— Pji'^sage of Lord Ashley’s Pill,— 
Tlio lac tones Act —Kifortto establish iScciilur Uni- 
verHties, The Toll«ioad‘i Quesliom — ^'DaugUtoia 
of Kebci'tf’a The ^ra72ini IinbrogUo in Ixm- 
cfon.—Otalieite nn<l Qiieuu Poniarc — Question of 
Prolcrtlnii and Froo Ti tide.— Nature of IndusLviflt 
Conditioua in the British Isknds ot 

Agricuitiiial Pinniiity.— Corn Law of IGTO— Pro- 
teetivo Pctlicy of the Ligldi'cntli Cent my. — Great 
Priimn ci^iniiuro.l rvilli the x'*^iLud Biatca.— Coii' 
frariily oi two Coanlrioa. — Lugging of I^Ianii- 
Ifli in Aiiieuca — Protoelivo System lieto 
Ri-rei-ed — Oiowlh uf English lihmiifueUiring 
TowJi^— Ih'Huu’triieiit of the Cnin Lurv — Its 
EfTLors.-Apemnent of Whigs and Toties on lliii 
Protect ive M’^teiii,— Ikdation of tliat Svstciii to 
tliti IIcjHM' Of I.oMls.— Tliat Ilo.|y a Latid’cil Aria- 
l.Krac>,-Ot,oi.iiiMof tlio Stiugglc of 181C,— Aiiti- 
corn Law leagnu'.— Ritlianl CulKion,— Crisis niul 
I)iMr..=s in l.aiir.sshiri-.—rHioii of Cob(3(.-ti and 

Ilrjglit.--Vinicisan.lO’C'oiinu!l,— A|n>n»vntlIoi)u. 

(‘.ssni'inl till- ('HUM' — Tilt Aiguinent nf Sta.-vn- 
lifin — 1‘Iiigui of tho r.itntn I!ot m holun.l,— 
Itei- iicloiuv of tho In.h on Dip IVI.jlo -Spioiid 
of lorioi — 'J’ho fiy hojiii) j„ K„g|„,n] —'I'hoFif,^ 
yaduM s, , 2 ,. iho C.nulUinu,— The Coiuluw Taii- 
luliis--Aiii)fal to the ITitrlcmtanding of llui Eu- 
filHli I onjde.— Tlic Icsiic f(ji CON its M'nj'.— Einer- 
gon. j- r,f the OQ\eniiiiL'nt.— rnmitiu I’ompelsPeel 

lot ■''I'Jh'lo-le—TUoAnrientfiyaleinoverthrt.iMi — 

Apparition of D.smeli -Hia Rise to the Leader- 


fihi]) of the Aiistocrncy. — Proviaiona of tlio Ho* 
form TiiU uf — Di^spiMMle ('ouditioii ot lie* 

kind,— 'C'ueieioii Ihll ])roi)ns(‘il.~- Posit ion of ParticH 
the icon —Defeat of tlie i^Liriistiy — [iitoT’cHt of 
GiL'iit Bnliiin in the Arctic itcgiojis — lOximditiori 
of Sii JuhnFiankUn. — Uncertainty of Ilifi Falo, — 
JCflbita at Uupov'oiy, — 'I'lio iSihuuhIi Muiriago 
Piojoct — Nntino of the Issue. — Vitwvs and Pi(d- 
ereiu’OiS of Fiainm — Tlio Thick of tlio j\riirriiign. — 
Gloat Britain benten. — FiiLilUy ot tlio Frt ‘iich 
Selicme. — Its PldioiiloiH On Iconic). —Last Act of 
CbarLisin,— Enropeaii liovolutioiis of Op- 

podtG Conditions in Great Biikun. — CToncHip of 
English Libeity— Solidity oi Uio Ihitish OniiHli- 
tulion.— Hopes of tlio Clmitisls — Their J^olioy.— 
The I^Joimter Petition — TJie ProjiD.Hi'd rriXfi's- 
bwju — ^Y0 PitjUt? — AUiviu bv TiOudoUv-- 
ITcpaiatioiis for Hcfoiisc*,— J'he Trocivision for- 
bidden. — "WOuk I'hiding of the Kiih’r prise. — Sur- 
vival n/ Clmitist Pijiici]>los.— I'lndr Fnnthold in 
the British Omistiluhon, — TmalUd m Amenran 
History.— Divisions of Iho Tiislii Putriol.s.-^-IiiHo 
of Young Jiolaiid.— OThimi and Meagher.'— 
Other Leaders— Bally of tlie Iiish ShidentH,-^ 
i^Iiteliel and Ilis Party,— Ttoliell ion advoeated.*-. 
Ellccts of the French He vein t ion of 181rt in Ire- 
land —Tone of The (Jwled Imhm<i}u—nii ICiner- 
^goncy in Pni'llainont. — I^Iitelicl arn^sied and 
tiaufiported. — EH’ccls of the Act. — T’lio liiHiiiTec- 
tion.— An cst and Condom uiitioii of the Leadeifl,^ 
Coin mutation of tlio 'Sc n ton cos . — Gonsecjiieiicos 
of the Disturbaneo. — Ihacnu rage incut of tfio 

Iiish.— Siibscfpiont Career of tlio BcvoliitionistM, 

Irish Exodns to Aincricn.—rrobkMii of Ireland in 
the United States.— Mutual Gifts of tlm Thvo 
PiiO)des— Stovy oC the AiVnh of Don Pnmkro.— 
Palineistoii forces a Setllenient.— Deiitli of Sir 
Boboit Peel,— Tendency to in Hio 

Cliuich of Englanf|,-,Si/acki iCcchaia 
riDjfcl ot Pius IX.-Oiiening of ibo Fhiminmn 
Gate.— Wiath of the Englislv People,— IU ihhcII’o 
L eltor -Parties in Pailiaiiiciit — Bonn) Aided by 
PoliLicnl Divisions —Pnh^age of the EcclcHiaHtical 
IitlcB Bill^ 27 ‘ 1 ‘-T^T 

CnAri'ni? CXXIX.-riioM Hype Paiuc to 
Bosfuokus, 

TIk- Prince Consort ndvises Post Tiilermilioaftl 
Exhibition -All)ort's Phice lu Phiglish Rociel.y.- 
Ilia frontal Clinriictcrislics,— 1I<, siuxiks at Uio 
Mayor « Baiuniet —A ntagoiiism ivakt iieil Phi- 
lo«opl.y of tho British Oiipomtion.-NaUiro of 
L-igiifeh Irogifus. — Olijocliona to the iVorkPs 
Pair. — The Royal ConiioiHsioii. — llydu Pm-ij 
chosen -Paxton and i,i„ (.hyaUil Paluee.-riuiiigo 

in Public Oinuioii — Formal Opoiiiuj. of ti,Q j,;^. 
p^o^ihon -Qiinmi’s Account of the Ray a„d llio 
Event,-Dniatiou of the Puiv—ReauitH of tho 

EuteiTr,.e.-8iihsec,ueut J!xiiosition9.-Thci,. iu4" 

Signiflcance.-Apparition of I„r.l Pahneri o - 
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Sketch of Ills ('areor, — Tlia Rymptithy with Na- 
poleon and the CWp rrAVcth— Favorrf Jliin^wiiin 
Ihu’olutioii — llio Piiiice ofrended — 

PalinonUou diriiniHHOtl — Tho iUni-p d'Ktiit 
mukvH (JnciHiiioss in Orgaiii/ati{)n of 

lh(^ li tm - r< • 1 III y hi hi’h Yi'r^os — Dread of Bo na- 
p.u’le. — The Bill — I'^orinalion ol the Derby 

Mniihlry, — l\irhunH‘TiL{U’y Career of INlacauluy. — 
Death of tlio Duke of Wollhijrioii.— Odo of the 
hum eaio.— Disloyalty in the (TOvijrriiuonL — Glad- 
fitoiio'H Dii’St Yielory.-Foiniaticm of the Coidition 
Iliao of Uio l^asLovn QneHtlon,— It'j Na- 
tuio— Plaeo of Turkey in Kiirupo.— Posilkm of 
Constantinople,— The City falls under the Dmnin- 
ion of rslain,— Original Chanuder of the Turks,-— 
Tlndi A Hi tilde lowaids the Peht of Snrope — Tliu 
Oltomaii RiekenH. — Oondiiiou of the Subject 
Peoples in Turkey. -“Position of I ho liu&Hian him- 
pile— Idaiis and Mistakes of ( ’zav Peter — I'ossible 
Oiitlcds of llnsHia te tlio Sea.— Tiio SouUi-euht and 
tilt) South-west Passage,— Pressure of Pussia — 
The Otlouum Power,- -lienor in the Pounding of 
SL Pe(t‘jHhuig.--rro]cets and Dreams of Catlui- 
rnie. — (Irowlli jind Aggressiveness of Ilussla. — 
Apprelumsions of the Western StatiiH *— Condillou 
of A Hairs dining the Deign of Nicholas.— Do e- 
fideiicu of Turkey,— ( Vair Nuiliolas visits (boat 
IhiLaln, — Tie uiieovt'TS his PiiriJOSOH. — England 
dunvH baek, — AVhy Great Ptritain desiriMl the 
Mauileiinnee of the Ottonian Power.— Syria and 
Join Salem a Idle, tor in the Piohleiii, — AiitipaUi}'* 
qC I’viuiee iiiul UushI’A. — N o-puleau mwst. iwake 
Wai',— The Keligioiis Qii(>stioii in Turkey.— 'J'he 
Czar makes Ovei Lures to Great Britain,— lie dlfi- 
cov(‘rs the Ru'le Man, — Ihiglainl will not sluiiu 
the J'istate — Tiealy of KuLehuk-Kainanj’ — Posh 
tinn of Lord UnsHi'll.—ltUHselPH Oonstniclion of 
the Tiealy.'- Menlseliikoirs Demands.— Confei' 
once at Vienna — The Ikirlo will flglil.— Dsoless 
Nogotlalions ■ -Napoleoii’s CorrespondeiU'o willi 
the (;V.iii. “Hegi lining of AVar. — Western Pleots 
and Armies in Die IOaHt,-“Tlie Blade Rea —Do- 
ntuKdiou of Tdirkish l^ect — I)<’davafcloiis of 
AVai .— Atliliide of Lord Palnierslon. — The AVar 
fipirit in (iieiifc Brilain,— ]*abuerston K'signs.— 
Ilis Ih'eall,' 'Ills (knnluet as Homo Seeretary.— 
Kjiisodn of tlie ('hokua in l-higlaiid — Paimor- 
Btnu’s Peply (o the Piesliyii'vy of Idlinbnigh, — 
T'iie 'ri(‘ket'<iM('ave Rystein adopL(‘d for the Penal 
Colonies - I'kleeis of the Measure, —JSl at ii to 
ngiiiiist Sinolce and Root — (Concerning Cliureh 
Ihirial, . . .* Z'M-AVd 

ChiAu'i'icK (JXXX, — Biumw lD:nKr,LTON. 

Cfeiun’al View of India. — The Tndie Dace.— 
Idmt Tinjaud td Dnrojieaiis on the DiisL- -Sludeh 
'of the Indian Kiiipim,— Appearance of dhe Past 
India Company. — OliaracLer of Diilish Organiza- 
tion in India, — Delations of the Colonial CJoverii- 
mout and tlio Nutlvo Kings. — BiiHincjfla of Great 


Britain in the Eaafc— The Hindus as Soldi era. — 
Position of the Bengalese Arrn3^ — Indian Gasto 
ami its Ikisiilts,— llauteiir of the BiahiiunSr — 
Mohnmnieclaiusm as a Paetor. — So2)oy.s leducrd in 
Think, — JCxclusiveno&s of the Sepoy Element, — 
Dhliculty of Disci pi I no in the Army.-^Chvo mid 
Dnlhonsjo, — Peforins and Pj ejects (d lUo Latter.— 
Physical Improvenieiita in India. — Rhuck 'to 
Iliiulii Projudicos, — Change ill tlio Soi^oy Annies — 
Story of the Greaaod Cartridges, — Oiitbioak of the- 
Pobolhen at iMocrut — Spread of tlio Mutiny.— 
Pii'sL Conflicts with the ICnghsli Eorco«. — Set ling 
up of the Ohsolote King of Doll li.— Contagion oi 
Lbo Revolt —Aliiim of the Ei)glifih,--Afraii'a at 
Cak’iittn — The News in England.— AlcnsiircB of 
Lord Canning to suppress tho In.siiiTOction.— 
Th’iiigiiig of tho English ArinanKUil fiom Chinn. — 
Oiitrain ordered fioin Persia.— Having of the Puu- 
jaiib f I Dili Insurrecdioii,— Stratagem of I^IontgoiU'- 
ciy, — Tii(i Revolt in. Oiidh,— Orisia at Lucknow. — 
Death of Lawi’cncc. — Pcgiiniiiig of the Siege.— 
(Ja\vn])Oio.— Ineflidency of Sir Hugh Wheeler. — 
Tcnililo Uharatder of tho Insmreclioii. — Appari- 
tion of Nana Sahib,— Stoiy of Ainnsulfih Khan. — 
Tho Nana called to tho As.sl stance of the En- 
glish.— Ilorroi a of Ihc Siege,— Tho Caintulntion. — 
DcHtrucLicm of tho ITi&oiia — Tale of the Pi’ison- 
hoiiao of Cawiiporo, — Murder of tho AVoinon and 
Ohildroii.— Fate of Nunu Habib.— Do viva! of the 
Eiiglisli Cause — Eflbids to head tho Rebellion.— 
Cuptuvo of Delhi by tho Sepoys, — Re talcing of tho 
Ccly, — End oC tho. ludlan Euip^rov, — Hu-ffeving^ oi 
the English GairiHou in Lucknow — Breaking of 
the Storni,— Dehmso of tho English Garrison— . 
Aidivoacli of Iliivclock. — Tho Re I Icf.^Gonti nu- 
ance of tho Siege, — Iloirihlo Condition of tho 
Engl ifeli.— Expedition of Colin Campbell.— Ilia 
March to Lucknow,— Battles Aiound the City.— 
^'Diiinayo lioar it?” — Raising of the Hiego.— 
AVithilrawal of Iho Garrison — Death of Ilava* 
lock.— Final Suppicssion of tho Rebellion,— Luck- 
now rocaptnrcil,— Dunlli of Peol and iTodson.— 
ilocslabbshment of Civil Authority in India. — 
Honors for the Conqiioiois Living and Dead, — 
Condition of Aflaiis after tlio JIutiiiy. — How to 
deal witli tho InsiirgoutH.— Men&uios adopted by 
tlio Govcininont. — Rcbrgnnizutlon of tho Com- 
pany.— CoiiflHcntion of Ihc Lands,— Policy ^ of 
Canning. — Ojipnsition tlieielo iu England. — Tho 
Hindus accept tho Hi in all on Sketch of the East 
India Oolnpan3^ — lU Charters, Rights and Ro- 
ne wills —Nature of llio Company Government.— 
TOxLension of its AnLhovity,— Aduiinistration of 
Hastings.— ITtt revolutionizeB the Company.— 

Rs Abolition in J8lkl.— The Government nt tho 
Tiino of tho !Mn tiny .—Transfer of the Company’® 
AuLhoriLy to llio Crown — Ofllco of Governor- 
(iciuu’al, — Tho Councila — Tho Quocn pioclaimed 
Hoveroigii.— Now Em in India. — Oraini attempt® 
Napoleon’s Lifo,— EITecia o! the Evoi^t iu Eng^ 
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Ijtiul — Ojunjoij and Pohcy of I'lihnc^stort — Tl\ti 
doi Bill. — Natiiic of thti i^Iea^- 
11 re. — It 4 Anal^'y m AiiiGnoaii llistoiy, — DilU'i- 
crire bet^^ueu ])lol.tiiig Ciiiuo muJ a- Fidojiy — 
Last Dciys of the Palinciston Alinintiy.— -Thr War 
in Chrna — lleasons ui Enjjiand a\\k\ ruvv\to Cor 
IlosUlilit's a^'rtinsl tlio (Jluiieao — BoJiibaulnicnt 
of Canton.— Cl linn coin polled to submit. — Pal- 
moistoii niiiioiiiicos Success — Bmwiii and The 
Oi igtii of SiiCf 3 M-3712 

CfiATTna CXXXr. — S uffrage IlF.roRar and 
A i^iEitiCAN Com FLIC /VI rox. 

Tile Peiliy Ministry— Tho Jewish Question in 
Parliainciif ^Pi ojndico ngnuiat the Bnce. — ExcUi’ 
sion of Jews from Ollirn, — Pohry of (liadiml 
Emancipation,— Election of Jtotlischild and Salo- 
mons Lq Pail lament, — INaluio o£ llm rarlinmeiit- 
ary Oath. — " On the True Faith of a Ohiistiaii,’' — 
Second Elcchoii of tJio Jews — Tliuii Admission 
to the House — Condition of the Biilish Poor — 
Landed Propeity niid Political Ihglits. — Obslrue- 
tiona to English IJefonu.*— Slow R'Ogrcss m l-lo- 
formatoiy Jldveinenls^^Beuling the Law, — Polit- 
ical Hypocrisy, — Method' of Incincctioii —Loan- 
ing Laud lor rolilind Msca — Pciiioval of th^ 
rinded Qiiahricaiioii for Membership in Parlia- 
ment —Colonisation of BuLish Coliimhia.— Qncfl- 
lionof the Ionian Islands.— British Protectorate — 
Gladstone’s Mission .—Greek Kg volul ion of 1802,— 
Shall English ^Volklllg^llen he enfranchised? — 
General Condition of Biitish Society. — Cry of the 
Common Man, — Conservative Leadeislup of Dis- 
laeli— Ascendency of Napoleon HI— Cry of Pe- 
form in England —Shall the Conservatives lead 
the Movement?— Hi.ynicU proposes a F^ranchise 
Act-— Whicli docs iiofc enfianchisc.— Dchato on 
tho Measure — Rivalj y of Palme ivston and Kiis- 
Gell — The Foimer becomes Premier— Tlio Is’^ow 

Cabinet — Cobden's J/bt.— Hcittli of Macaulay. 

Sketch of Hia Career and llisWiitinga.— S^liaiiicd 
Pe Intro ns of England with Foreign Powers — 
Eiigli.sh Yiowfi of Napoleon HI— lintisli dis- 
trust of lliG Emfjoror — Commercial Treaty with 
France ^Iiiilueiice of Cnbclen. — Abiogation of 
Duties — EfTects of tho '^Vlne-tindo in England— 
Quest ion of tlie Paper Duly, — Tho Argument,^ 
Tho Duly al)ohi>hocl — Palmerston iiiUeeita the 
Question M Sun 1 age Eoform.— The Libeinl Bill 
of ISfih— >ahne of itfj Provisions. — Tho \[i3asiire 
withdraivn.— Oiiihionk of TioiddGs whh Oliiim. — 
^hall Biilmh AinbassadoHho admitted to Pekin 
Lord Elgin destroy 5, the Surmnov Palace.— Civil 
War 111 Syjia-Qiiairel of tho Diuses and JMaron. 
5 tGs~Miudeii and Jnsurreutiuiis.— England and 
Fraiico interfere — Einopean Protectojato cstab^ 
Jialied in Syria — Palmeislon Ministry and Amor- 
ican Ci^ il Wnr —Kolallons of the Two Couiih les,^ 
Anicnca looks to Great Britain for Sympathy.— 
And gets EihJicei —British Aiitipatiiy to Slavery,'^ 


I.ogie of tlm >Sitnation — Altitiido of Gieat Bihmn 
toward the iSuuthorii Oonfrdonufy ---Decliirutioii 
01' Neiiliiility,^ — Sarcasm of i'ahueiHtoii — Epoidi nf 
I'alHuhcjod and Injustice —h'/hVets Hum (’O f ni tho 
United S t ales, lilt Excuse might ICnglmul give 
for Ikm' Comluoti?— (iucsstion of the (Jolton Sup- 
])ly. — nhji'kiufc of the Sonllioi’n Poi l.s.— Niraiiu'd 
Logic ot Llio Aiiiciicaii (hn'ci’inneiU -Syrnputliiert 
of lliG Eiiglibh AYorkuigmon -^Tho Mn.sDJi and 
Slidell E i)i sod G -“Unlawful Act of tiio San Ja- 
cinfo — riecipiUitG Actum of tlio Briti.sh (Jovoni- 
inonl —Antipathy to U10 Ameiican Kojiulilic,-- 
English Thooiy of Society coiUiadicteil by lli(3 
Uiulod SLalcs,— Cheat Biilain Iiocoitioh thci Naval 
Paso of ihu Confodoiacy— jritting out of the Pii- 
V alee i a — T li (d v W 01 Ic 0 £ 1 lesU iiclio n > — Au U' r uai ii 
.l^iole.sis —Alla ms at St. .Tanies — “ This ia Wai ” — 
Soipicd to the Criii«o of tho Organ jzii- 

tioii of tho Geneva Tiilmniih— The '‘Throe 
Ihiles'* for NciUial Nnlions — -Deciaiuii In Idiyor 
of the Umtod Slatos. — Poaitlou o£ Ih’itiBU Htalea- 
iiion lowaids om Nalional(b)Vcniineiit - -l.cMyoim 
ami Kefjertions.— Daiiiali Cniuplioalion of 1803,— 

' Aloxanilia of Denmark hoiome.s Piiiiro.SH of 
Wilofl “Kapok'Oii lofiisoH to aid Great Britain ^ - 
Lniit Parliamenhuy Bidlie uf PahmuKiom — 
lli«' Victoiy and Doutli,— DomcHtle Life of Llio 
Koyal Family.— The Saxe- Cob mg Princia and 
Piincosscft— Death of the Prnu'o (/'onttmfc,---TTin 
QiieeiFH Widowhood, — Rimsoll !Miiiiatiy, Out- 
break of the Jmiiaica InBinreotjun.— Antereihmta 
of the Kevoli,— Fighting at Aroiaiit Bay —Sup'- 
prc^aioii of the liimn gents — Aliocilien in lliij 
Name of Law,— Krmovnl of Eyio -Ihdonnallon 
of llio Jauinican Govinnincul, , . , . , 

CiXApTEi; CXXXir. — PT oniAnisji and 
TABLI.SIIMI':nT. 

Ministry of Loid Kuswll.^^-Cattle Phigmi and 
Choloi a,— Discontent of the I^lasseH,- Position of 
Gladslonc aiulBiighl — Thojuisution hir (’xtiunling 
tho Fvanelnsc.— I\liiiistry hoLweem two Fires * 
Tlio AdulUmutefi— TTie Dcihv MnnHivy.— PoUey 
of DIsiaeli.—AgiULtioii 111 the kingdom.— Work 
of the Kofonu hcugiiG.— Tho Hyde Park Hint.- 
DiuaoU would lake the Wnul fiom the Libmal 
Sails— 3 ’ho QvuamN Siu^oeh.— 'Iho Coiiservaiivo 
Ueioini Bill— Tl\e ouulnes the Liberal 

Scheme,— Pas gage of the In an chi so Act,- Us JOf- 
foetonlhe Polilicnl Soeiely of tboat Brikuti.^- 
Tho J^roasuvo cxleiidcHl to StxjUiind and Iiehiiid. — 
Condition of Amuin in /ho baiter Country. - 
C)rigii\ ami Bmu of Um Foidan BriJlberlmod, - 
Spread of the Society into Ihe Uniterl Staiow! - 
Lcadeia oi tlie O?g;inlzafion,‘^-T!io iMovtumMit 
eheckeil hy the Ameiican GiviMVar.— Tbunl of 
the Question— ilopcH of I ho Irish Ainerinuifl,- 

Delations of Canadu to tho Foinaii Pinjeel --Pur 
pofiea and Plans of tho Brothorliood,^Tho Hining 
m Ir aland* — Ends in Smoko. — Work of tho 
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oojYI'E'jYt,^' of vor.mnjjs vit ay u rrir. 


l^iMiiuns 111 Mam lighter. — Tlie Movement luns its 
C’onitic* in Aitioncii.— Tho Canattiau Fiaseo uf 
18(5(3, — Kiso of Tindos Unions.—PlnlDsaijliy of the 
Qnc'stion. — Giowtii of aiieh Oiganizations in J-'n- 
f?lisli ManufiK’tiuiuK Towns — 'J'uuoiihm as an Ar- 
]?iimout.*~TJie Tiades lJnuni>s given the Eiglit of 
ICsi-ihLonco. ■ — Toiidenrv towauU Coopejatioii — 
Abyssinia, — King Theodore — Uehgioos Condition 
of tlu5 Couuli'y — Natuic of tbo Ciovcinineut.— 
Tlioodoio lYonld wed \''ictoi'ni — 11 is Capital 
City.— T1 10 King’s LiKing foi tho English OfFi- 
reiH — TIo. bicaka with Caimnnii, — vVrrostH IhitiBh 
Hiibjoela.— S(‘i/c‘H a Uniisli Knibasay.— 'rbe Cioin- 
welliaii Ibilu — Expi'diLion against Abyssinia.— 
Oaptuvo of o^rngdala and {^uieide of Tbeodoio.— 
lie viva I of tlio Iiisii Question. — lieligions Stains 
of LI in Island. — Piolostaiuism in Iicdaiul. — Biilifeli 
roliLioH ullhrLod by the Issue. — Scandal and 
Anomaly uf tlio Irisli State (lluncli, — Kecessity of 
Keforin. — Project of Tlihehtablislinioiit. — Ovoi- 
tlirow of 11 uj Conservativo Mliiistiy, — LGnder.sbip 
of tilaclslijnc. — Natino of llio Bill iiioposod. — I)o- 
bato on tiiw Piojcct,— Triiunph of (bo Jalioials — 
PaBsago of tbn Jliseatablisliinent Act, — Olbor Im- 
portant M (‘as men of tiio Libeial Pmly— tines t ion 
of Iimh i.and Teniiic. — Ainisca and Oiiliagc's of 
Ivandbiidlsni —Project of J^aiid Rofoiin. — Hegiu- 
njng of Ibo (iieat Baltic —Question of Eand- 
ownei'Hhip, — Historical Anicccdcnln of Ibo Situa- 
tion. — E(lo(‘t of liisli IlL‘bcllionH.— Ilonm Love 
and Lund Lo\'e of the In.sh Poojilo —Paucity of 
Irish (btii's.- ■ Iioininaiico of Iho Agricultuial 
Life. — Tbo System wUlioub A]li‘viation.—IIojio- 
li‘Hsn(‘fl.4 of tbn IiIhIi Tenants,— A lit oeuicy of En- 
gl ish l.audiordisin — Praclioc of Jwiotiou. — Tbo 
Soil (’iiiHed liy Tenantry.— I )iscouiag(Mnont of Jn- 
diiHtiy,--Moi(‘ Work, iMoro Taxes — Tbo Ivund- 
loids Al)S(‘nl(»cs. — Control of Opinion by tbo 
Tipper Man. 'Pavoiablo Condition of TllstcM’, — 
<Tladstoiio ])ioseiiLs llis Irish Land Bill. — Its 
Tiiooiy. - 'Trisii Pules Bolativo to Iminovoini'iUs.— 
PaHHiigo of tlio Bill, Ili)r)-‘1U 

CiiAi’TiiH C/XXXIII — RicroiinrH or Tin: 

Eunmi I)]-:cAj)K. 

Quest inu o£ Iliglu'i* Edueatiou. — AIirouog of 
Educational Systinii in JOnglaiul — FoistcPs Echi- 
cation Bill, —Us Provisions.— Note on Dickens.— 
^Niiturn of llio Op]>osilion to EoisUn's !M('iihiuc,-- 
Atutiido of Iho Noji'confortnists. — Tliii Bill 
ndoplt'd Continuiinco of liuj Kdiunitioiial Be- 
foini ““ Cousei valism oi Univ(’isiLi('s — CondiBoa 
of AdUhs at ()\ fold and Cainln idge.— Tbo Iloiorni 
instituted.— Proji’cl for Be forming tho Ballol.— 
Advaiilagi's iiud nisadvantng(‘s of Vnling T'i'ivi 
Foci-.—Tho Cbailist Principle.” Passage of Fois- 
t(‘r’H Ballot. Bill. -Proposed Befonnatiou of Ihn 
Bnlish Aniiy - -tllndslmuVB Coup^-N emesis pm- 
(Beal Biiltnn with BiO Alahninn 
KlTeoUs o£ Eicncli Bo volution uf 1870 In (dr eat 


Britnin.— The Irj.sh Uiiiversliy Bill, — Dublin Uni- 
versity ill Pai ticular — Queen’s Umvereity. — 
Catholic Iii.stitiiliouft.— DifliciiBies in the 'Way of 
Beiorm ^Aatuie of the tiladhtonimi ^lonsure,— 
The Debnlcs.— Senliiiieiits of tiie Copntiy. — De- 
feat of tlio UiiiVei'jity Bill.— Tho Goveinment cm- 
IiaiJtiSfaOd, — Conf>ei’\ativo Benctioii, — Dmi-neli 
riinie Minister.— Kew Cabinet. — Betirenient of 
Glndstono,— Quest! Oil of Bitiialisin — CrintcrbiTiy’s 
Bill.— Pliinsoll’s Bill for lliu Protection of Sea- 
men,— Ihse of Impeiialisin — Outlying British 
Enipiio. — Dreams of Di.si’noli, — Vietorm made 
Emjiie.'iS of India, — lier Adiii nation foi the Primo 
Jliiiistci, — DisracU becomes Kfiii of Beacoiis- 
lleld,— Nature of the CImngc in IBs Uelations, — 
Beacoiisiudd at Congic.^s of Borhii, — Tho Home 
liulo (i nest ion. —Tho Home Buie League.— Spiead 
of the Sentiment in lie land — Lliuigcr Bcnifoicoa 
tho Aigunient — Emergency of tlio Liberal 
Party,— Gladstone defies Urn Ministry —Pailia- 
inent dissolved. — Bout of the Conservatives. — 
Clingiiii of iho Queen. — Glndstuno's Ascend- 
ency ,—Aslmn too AYar Incaka out — Cc>ndition of 
Ashaiitco LiuhI. — R elations with tlio Fniiteea. — 
Biitiali Invasion of the Country.— Story of tlio 
Wan— Sir Garnet WoLsclcy on tho Gold Const — 
Defeat of tho Natives -Coomiissio destroyed,— 
Sub miss] on of tbo Ashnnloes.— Tioublo with tho 
Zulus. — Ck'tewayo. — The Booifl. — Difliculty about 
the Tiansvaul Repnlilic.— Cotewuyo takes up 
Anns.-^Zulus lopiesFiod —End of itio Prince Im- 
pel mb— Coii.scciuciices of Ills Death ^Di file 111 ty 
with Afghanistan.— rressure of Buss i a in that 
Diierlion — ICxposiire of Groat Britain on tho Af- 
ghan Border. — Piojoet of an English Embassy at 
Calnib— SluMG All. — Tbo English Expedition — 
New Tuaity with Iho Afghans —Tiisui'icctioi^ in 
Cahill,— Disposition of Yakoob Kliaxi — Afghan 
Question, — Troatnionl of tho Liberals, • - 411-430 

ClIAFl'KR CXXXIV.— Ba'I'TLE VOR IToi^fE 
Hull. 

The Homo Hnlo Party in Parliainent— Parnell 
its Ajiustle, — Other Lenders,' -At tltudo towaids 
Iho IVIi ms try.— Beginning of Ciime under SiifTer- 
iug.— A Coercion Bill proposed. — Naturo of its 
Ihovisions.— Tim Now Land Bill— Home Riilora 
adopt the PolK’yof Obstruction —Piudminentnry 
Usages.— Strength of Homo Rule Party. — Eiiinl 
Expedient of the Ministry.— Expulsion and Im- 
prisomnonl of Homo Rule Leaclcra.— Position of 
Hie Liberal Parly.— Inrlbint ion of Gladstone. — 
PiiFsago of tho Land Bill.— Eflccls in- Ireland, — 
Epoch of Outrages. — Tho Arms Bill- — PrcsBiiro 
<)f the Land Loiiguo,— The Gladstone-ParneU 
Tiealy.— Filling of tho Irish Juda. — ^Impossible to 
hold tbe Crissls.— Hoiiding out of Cavendish as 
Ohiot BeeretaTy,— liia Murder in Plioanix Park,— 
ErToeta o£ tho On me iu England. — Straits of 
Homo Rule Party. Dciiunciatioiia 
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f'ox'r/jx'rs OF n>L 

Jiiont. — Pai 21 oil’s Tk‘ply — f^linok to Llio Jn^h 
Purty — Lu^s()lls (i[ hi^li lUortLOiiH. — Atliiufle of 
tljo Piii'hi ^ chant of the C'uijhor viilivoH — 
Attont].>ri Of tho ( iovcuiiiifiit u itliclicnvii to 
Egy|>t — Pjitial Snj)]>i i'f-sioii of lush J — 
Oijpn^ih<ni of tlio of Llio 

riaucln^ci UiU— Tiouhk‘4 nn<l r’aiuplicaUrina in 
llie Easst— Plib AVar in Eg>]il:.— Tho Quodi’n 
iSiJGOoli—IlGhMt of tho Jaljoial Ihul^ot.— 
carji-e of the Vote. — ])(>\\ iilall of Uio 
MjiJistiy,— PcIiihijJis of I ho two PaitioH to IIoii o 
mill Toi'i'i^'n AcInnni'itKitioii.^Hmrjuis of NaliS' 
biity ohIIoJ hy llio Quoeii — -PofiUjoii of Homo 
Ihiluis ill the Cil^is — llcHihUioii of Salisiniiy - 
Ap^ioal to the C'omiUy,— Tiiuiuph of tho Coii- 
servaUves —Policy of tlic now Jluiistjy.—^^alis' 
bui}^ OmmUuowii — I vonill of Gladstone — T'lio 
IsGwCciWnot — Glad sto Hue'll JO uses the Ilomodlido 
Cause.— lie ])iopu‘>es a Hill foi Go veniineiib of 
Irelaml. — The X’*miie ;MHlli3L^’^^s RpoeL'l]. — Bioak 
in the Liberid Banks —Li he ml Jliiiishy ovei- 
thro^Vll,— Un^iTtlement of the Question — Celohra- 
tioii of llei' Tklajesty’s Jubilee. — lieUiLioua of 
Gient Britain to Iho Govenmicnt of Egypt.— T'o- 
liticul Corichtioiia in that Counliy — P>i'itibh In- 
teiest in the Egyptian Behl. — Pniiti}des govern- 
ing jN’ational Jiulehtcd ness.— Con coni of Emiico 
in the Egyptian Question,— The Piiimiciul Con- 


fM/Ahv vrr Axo IV//. 

tiol— rhvil mul Ituligions ronditioii of Egypt. — 
Tfiidi-uey to Imlepeiuhuiee — Uelunus pinpcv-od 
liy .Melicinet Ah —'Western ] iitei I'ei ein e compoltt 
ru\pt to he dependent on the Poite — Ihnihnn 
Pashii— Ills Siu’reshOi.s. — Isgsptiau View ol llio 
Foieigii Doniimit loll. — Tlie Pi‘ople dcuiiaiid li(5‘ 
fyjiu — Bise of J'll Aml)i.— Etiorts to reach Aiilon- 
oiriy — JCuiuiienii Eleet at Alexaiidi ia - Jh'onndga- 
tion of tlie New Constitution,— England snppoi tH- 
the Khedive.—l^neeeT'S of A\iv\>i,--lU‘uniudB of 
Uieat Britain.— Biot in Alexandi la.— The Ihitish 
Ultimutiiin.— Bomhardniiuit. of the City— Tewfilc 
uikIlu' tho Piot(‘clioii of lOngland — Deioat of 
Amhi — Ilis Bnnishnieiil — ( lovernniental Sehomo 
or Hiiflenn — C'oiidltionH of iSeltlenieiit — Ap]mii- 
Lion of the Jlalidi.— Who he u as,— Conditions iii 
lh(' Soudan. — Baki'r’s ICxplojatioiiH --He leav(‘i4 
Omdon in the South — ^VU^dm^^al of the I’oieiKii 
Contioh— Goidon in Kliai toiiih — Ills ChuiuicLer 
and Policy. — Is hesii'gc'd hy llio iMalnli — (oirdon^u 
SiiiKMider ujul Death —ICllecls of the news in 
Ihiglaiid.— The lAuuit aids Um^ C’onsm viiUvt's. — 
Butish Kxploialions m (Jenfird Afiica — Work of 
Livingstone.— lie is found by Stanley.— Stoiy of 
Emm Pasha — Sending out of fhti Belief lOxpcdi- 
lion,— Stanley HVieceedB in his Woik.—BeveUdimm 
ill (Auitial Afiiea. — CoiichiHioii of Nairative,- — 
Pioiidae of the Victorian Ago X 110 -'102 


BOOPC TWEMXV-TTl'IIPiO.-'I^BiA.lSICE^. 


ClIM^TER CXXXY. — liOUniBON Kkstora- 

TION. 

Xapolcon after Waterloo —'What might havo 
been. — AVhat Was — Louis XVIII. jogains Uio 
Till (Hie. —Brings hack tho Past - Dliri('\iliie.s in 
Ilia Way .—How ho miw I'cgardud,—* H o thanks tho 
Prince Bogont.—Jlmnili at 1011 of iMaiico — iTessino 
o( ihe I'huigmnt Nobles.— Boy a lifcm Bimipanh — 
Cm tad 11 lent of French TeiriUuy.— Tho roieign 
Occnjialioii — Beaelion against tho Govorninent — 
Idclieheu leads the Chuinlier. — ^laiqids Des- 
Bole.s — Stiiigglo of Lihenili.sm — Oonftoi.shjp of ilju 
Pie^s lonioved,— Bight, Loft, and Coiitci .— Tieid) 
of Vienna does not apply.— Congress of Aixda- 
Chapolle — Holy Alliance lo.lffiinicd — The Gov- 
einmeut JoiUvS lu suppres^sion of Slave tiavle — 
Sinking Fund oroatod — Cluimctor of Ibclielicii — 
His JliiMlo Course — C'ount AhllGc, — Atteiilion 
of Fran CO dmwn to Siudii — Bos tom lion of Fei- 
dinuiifl YII — Ahiogiition of the Coiislitiition ol 
1812 — R(j\ ivid of tlie Past.— Beign of Llic Bad — 
Seciot Societies — Insuiicctiou of 1820. — R(dations 
of Liberalism to the Cities,— Will the Holy Alli-' 
RncQ Lntevfeve?- It inteHercs — Congress of Ye- 
roiia — Great Biitaiii pintosts — France agrees to 
put down the tHpanish ResmliUion, — Invasion of 


tl\e Ponhisuhi, — BouilKnusm leiufitaicd. — Conwft* 
qucnces in Fianc(\— Th(» Boyali.sts will bo All oi 
Nothing,— “A flci Us the Deluge Death of 
Louis. — Lateral Descent ol llu’ Cion ii. — Aiss-.s^loii 
of Churles X. — Ills Ihovioiis (’aieei. l*’\]jectii- 
lums of the Dynasty.— Deatli of the Duke of 
Beil}'. — Bulb of the Duke of Boideanx,- IhiyiiE 
]sni uoulil oulilo Ilsell.— tpiestioii of tho I'siale» 
ol the Nohles. — I'hey denvand tliu Em 111 --IhhD 
ciiltioa of the Situation —Hill for the Belief of tho 
Einigraiits.—Pluii of (AnnpLMisatiou ami Sidlle- 
me lit —The Jesuits lefttoied — Biso of Jouinal- 
jsin— The Censoishii) i(>vivod — IMaking ISIen 
(boat liy Paieiit, —Opposition in llui CTianilj(‘r,' ~ 
Tho LilKuals cany tlic l-'lect ion.— Pohgnae HIiii' 
istiy — Behitioiis of EVuu’o to (lu^ Tinco-Holliune 
liuhvogho — Acme of Houdihin — Opposllimi to 
Pohgnac.— Poner Pie.si<lent of the Dejuities — 
Charles Weakens —Sloiy of tlio Afiiian War. - 
Algicis invaded by Boiir inoiit. --SiiLcess of tho 
Expedition.— GloiHicahon of the Boyalists,- Wn 
will now do as \\(‘ please.—Thci Vive Ordhuiuc.oH 
of Jidy.-^Appaiitinn of Tliieis— The Press bieaka 
ils Manaelcs -Battling of Insni recLion,— Paris on 
Fue— The Tn color on High —Flight ol tho 
IMinistry — Bevolutioii in Earnest.— Thu Soldioitt 
with tim Insurgents.— The New Chmnl^r of Dup- 
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ntiea. — Tl!inira<le of tliG Stroots. — ^Tlio Sanscu- 
lottos Eiiusr/^ent. — SacM’od Eight of IiiRiiviociion — 
Tho iTOvcrnnuMiL a wept out --Chiirli'*^ tliiowa 
Tubs linhind him — ljafay(>tto Com in an (taut. — 
tSiK’coss of LI 10 Days of July,— Wreck of l^Mer 
Boiulionism — iMitiiio Dc.siinicH of tlio Huuso. — 
Piogu'ss of the oliition. — Eijiiality Pliillp 

cal! 0(1 to Lhc Throiu' --I'inal Flight of Cliarlos 
fioiii Fianci’, 407-480 

Chapter CXXXVT.' — Tile Citizen Kmch 

Accossion of the II on so of Orleans —Pojm- 
Ifti'ity nf Louis Philijipc. — Jfis Piovious Caroor. — 
Iln acoujits II u! Ciown and bccamos Citizen 
King — (JoiiLiiiiuiiico uf tho Algi’iimi — Hattie 
of Tsly and ('aidiiio of Abd ol-Kiuloi— IUnldlo 
Class Ihodomiiuuil in rieiicli (lovoijimoiit — Tlio 
ITndei’ iMau not rcooguizod— Envoi iitiuii of IStlO 
limits the Ho.u'Lion,— Pudensiona of tlio Past 
made Jiudx'i’ous — Symjiathy 'WilU tlui Pcvohilioii 
in Peigium —QiK’slioii of the Do fen sea of Pi an co, — 
Building of Poi tificalioiis nt Pans, — TIio Cili/Gii 
King Mould ally Ilimscdf M’ilh tlio Ppaiiish 
ITouso, — Isaholla and Lbo Piincess Jlana may be 
rnnincd — In tliaL Event jMiin}'- Things might ho — 
Balance of Pom or must bo pvosorved. — I'jiianolal 
Crisis and I nsu nod ion, — f^eiioua Ho volt in Ly- 
ons — Duchess of Berry in La Ycndec. — Lato 
Bnth of PnliUcnl Henson in Pinnco. — Pad ions m 
the Govoiiimenl.— Popukuity and triiiiopulauly 
of the Hoigii — Pinst Hivaliy of Thieis and Gui- 
zot, — Tho SouU Minislvy. — Changos in tho Cab- 
inet,— Rep uliUcail Attitude low a ids the Govern- 
ment. — Fjosohl aUem])lH the Life of llio King,— 
P uni aliment; of tho Coiispiratoia.— rSyinploms of 
Heviviiig Imj)orialism — (Joiuliliori of the Knpo- 
h'onic l)yna‘^t,v. — Tvouis Nnjinloon Bonapnilo 
makes Ills Bow —Tho ClianiicdHame,— TbeJmpe- 
vml Finsco at Sli ashing, — Ini]n‘lsonment of Louks 
N apoleon. — Prim’iples of Guizot and 'J'ldom — 
Tho Governinont Consci valive. — Mole j\Iini.stiy 
oveithiQwn, — He Uu ions of Fiance -willi Gieat 
Britain. — Gnizot cahiiniiiatod — Louis Pliilipjio 
and V idol ill, —J ouIdusios about tho Tbiono of 
Spain — Soiinw.s of Loins Philippe a llonsohold.— 
Rivaliy of Fiance and Pnglaiid in llic Past — As- 
cciulenoy nf tlio Latter.— Body of Napoleon tho 
Gri'at bi ought lluine fioin Si. Helena, — Growlli of 
Bnnapaitisin. — Liuiis Napoleon as an Author nnd 
AdvoiiLuiei. — The Govemmonl couipletos tho 
FiOUcU VmtilU'atiouH.— Tim King glows Old, and 
looks baok ward. —Tho System an Arislociacy — 
Fatal Flaw in llio Moimiohy,— Ciy of Hofoim,— 
Faihiio of the Chops — Publication of Pew IIis- 
toiii\s — Tho Hi'forni Bamiuet of 1818.— Revolt of 
PftriH —Tho .Sol diem mutiny —Louis Pliilippo also 
casts His Tiilis — Abdication Necessary. — The 
Ilopnbhc proclaimed. —Lf>uis hecomes William 
Smitli.—All is over.— KKit House of Ot leans.— 
Tho Fugitives, * ^ - 4.80-408 
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ChiAPTJCR CXXXVIL — TvEPunLia and Coup 
d’Etat. 

The Unheioie Hevoliition,— Piovi.sioiml Gov- 
einmciit established — Fiance icacliea her Start- 
ipg'point. — A Now Constitution. — JIunicipal 
Chaiactev of the He volution. — Tiis urgent Paris, — 
TheSphinx appcai.s.— Sketch of Loins Napoleon. — 
Ills Hela Lions to the Dynasfy. — Ills Ad von tines 
in Fouiign Lands. — IIis Political Wntiiigg, — lie ig 
elected to the Gonstvtnent ARscmhly, — Ta baldly 
ti oil tod by the Hopiibhcan.s. — Silence is Golden, — 
PteMdoiitial Ploetioii of ISIS— Louis Napoleon is 
chosen Picsidenfc. — Is regarded with Distrust. — 
His 'Minis! ry, — He iiittu’fprcR in tho Airaiifi, of 
Ital3^— Seeks Favor with Home — The Fieiich 
A I my fiup])ics*5e.'3 Roman Hcpublicnnisrn,— Qiics* 
tion of Uiiiv^r.^ul SuTiage. — Popularity of fcho 
Pio&ident. — Analysis of the Political Situation.— 
Napoli‘oa tho I^Ian of Older.— Shall we stand for 
Hoflciction? — The Opposition will* have it so.— 
Puhlical jMoasiiiPS of tlio Prosidout. — lie foitirics 
lii.s Adniinistiation.— Issue between Him and the 
As^^einhly. — Coiice[)tioii of tbe Cmip (VEiai — Ar- 
lost of tho Deputies — Proclamation of the Presi- 
dent.— Tit e Chamber would stem the Tide.— Sup- 
pi ession of Insiiricctioii.— Napoleon elected Pies- 
ident for Ten Yeais — New Constitution promnl- 
gatod, — Shall tlio Kinpno liao? — Vne I' Emperenr / — 
Hestoralion of llio Napoleonic Dynasty, . 4i)[)-500 

Chapter CXXXVIII —The Second Em^ 
rmr. 

Pliilosopliy of the Fieiich Sitnalioii in 1852 — 
Napoleon HI. a Legitimate Sovereign.— Absolute 
Rights of the French Nation, — Restoiation of 
Older— Tho Empeior concerned about the 
Succession. — Ho takes Eugenio in Mainngo, — 
*^Tho Ernpno ia Peaco,^* — Political nnd Social 
Consequences of tho Imperial IMaiii age —Fiance 
bocomos a Paity in tlio CMincan AVar.— Mo- 
tives of tho Ein]ieroi.— Success of the Prencli 
Arms.— Birth of the Punco Imporjah— Porie 
gloi ilied — 'riie Emperor .socks the Gond-will 
of I'higland. — Projects of Aftsassination,— OisinPa 
Bombs CKjdode, — Punishment of lbo Ciiini- 
iials.— Popxihnily of the Emperor,— Crcchi 
dcr nnd ( ‘red it Mobilier . — AbdnFAziz viaiis Ua, — 
Rising Antipathy to Germany,— Tho Opening 
Game must bo played in Hal}’'.— Cavour and Na- 
pnh‘ou at One .—Outbreak of tho Fianoo-Austiinn 
War.— Siict'oss of the Froiich Invasion.— Treaty 
of ATlIafiaucn,— 'Tenns of Settlement. — E/Tecta 
tboieof Abroad, — The Emperor 'a Influence 
rvaxes,— Ho joins Gicat Britain in n War on 
Cliina.— Eiigdnie iiiapiroatho Mexican Invasion, — 
Na]xjloon at Enmity with the United Statea, — Mig- 
jiidgestho SlLnatioii,— Follyof Mexican Schemo — - 
Jloni’oo Doctrine forbids, — Maximilian’s Hard 
Fate. — Rene tion agai n b t tlio Em pii e . —Lessons from 
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ihu Jieiicli Klectiojif! — Paii.^ titvl (iip ICiiijiUP — 
Tht; Empt'joi adouiK tho C-ipilal — Knh'i pi i‘^c8 
nfuo:i«l — ''Uto Sue/i Canal in r.uLiciilai — of 
Unit Isthnms in tho Ilisloiy c>i' C’lvili/itton — 
Laiul-rouLus and Wahn' hriuoon Asm {uul 
tliG AVcst — The Sliu'tniu: Tidi's of C'oiunicu'L* — 
lJI^toly of ihojrcfs foi' joining tlio iModittnicUiomi 
and It (id fiua.— Fail uros and Succ’e^sos of tho Entoi- 
prj5.c. — TJir 'Westeiii Po\^cla becoinc inUnx'aliiJ in 
tho Cnniil — 'Do Lissopa apiiimns on thu Sceno — 
Company oiganizod.— Sketch of tboAVoik — Fjind 
Succo.ss of Iho Ciiiial — Ihvaliy of Gicat Biitani 
and Fiance foi its Ownetsliij),— Extent of Com- 
me ICO thiou^di the Oliaiinel.— Fumc'h 'iJjnvoiNal 
Exposition of 1S07. — ^Circuiiislunocy dj.sti l'.ssiiij[( to 
\\iQ Fiiipno.— Ondino of Events in Schlcswig- 
nolhtiiin. — Cnntosh for the Ennish Ciow n.— Xupo- 
Icoii no Eonger Adiilor of Ibnoiio— (ierinany 
gams Contiol of tho Di^piiUsl Piovniri’s — P>is- 
inarck visits Xiipolerjii —Sketch of tlio Seven 
Wei'ks' ^Var, — Ilovival of Kepiihllciinisin in 
Fiance, — Pulihc Opinion aginiiHi the Cjovein- 
ornmenl — Iiicrenso of the Anny.— ‘^liongtJi ol tlio 
Oppoaition ^'otc — Garnhetta appeals — SlendiiK-ss 
of tho EinpujoFs Conduct —Government uns- 
tained by a Pniiuhir A’*ote . — PhhihcilG and ^^enulas- 
con^w//ai?i — AVuik of tlio Ihidieal Oiaions.— Necoa- 
ijjty of a Foioigii ^7a^ — Ex]nil«K“i of Queen Isa- 
bella Jiom Spam. -Quest mu of her Suci‘efl‘^oi:,— 
CanrlKktnio of Loopnhl— Fianc-c is ofTomlod — 
IiUGi’forencc with the Ilohon/olleni Piojcrt —Tho 
Natuio of tho Ficncli Deiniuid, — Napoleon ■would 
and would not, 507-523 

Chapter CXXXIX. — Franco -Prussian 
War. 

Anger of tlio French. — No Gei’inan Priiico 
filiall be King of Spiini— “Bo Eoiigli with ibc 
King War rnevjtabto — Ojijiositinii of tlio 
French Pepublicaiis — Duchiialioa of Fiance,— 
Spirit \uUi whiili tlio Struggle begiin.— Dehisiona 
of tho Fiuiich Sintcsmoii.— Ilising uf Cieinumy,— 
Plans of the I'loncli Fni|)eioi — Ili8 Misinfoiina- 
tion —Vigor of tlio Gc iman jMovcnuml — Oigaiii- 
isalioii of tho King's Ai mies,— Gei many in tbo 
Iduld AfTair of Saaihruck. — Bii(jlisin of Fiio 
and Oibei Nonsense —The Sceno changes —Ger- 
lYjfiny becomes Ihu AggresHor.-^Vohcinoncc of T[cr 
Attack — Ctown Piiik'c in Ahace— Franeu on llm 
Defensive — Tfiu Elnp(il ^1 oiUgoiioiulod. — Rbms- 
bnig husieged — Ijiittlc of Coin cel les —Gen oial 
Position of the Ojj[*o-ing Foiccs — riattlo of 
Alai a-la-Tour.— Pci il of Piumnc — Hal tie of Grnvo- 
lotte — IJazaniic cooped up m Jfclz— Fuiy of the 
Pansians — Ficnch PcxuihliL-aiis iling TlicmsolvcH 
into the Confhet.— Pliui of IdiicMahoii —He is ‘ 
o^crjiiled —Falls buck to Sedan —Battle, Ciisis, 
ond Capitulation -"My Good Biolbet.’‘-Napo’ 
loon a PnaoLier,— Bisrnaick ^Yhist!ea n Tunc 


■ I Fi’cnch Thcoiy of Tlazaino and TNEdz — Position 
I I of the Finpi OS'!, —Upheaving and Downniwhing at 
PauH — Flight of the JCnJt>rcws. — Tnipiuird F.midy 
in I'^ngliind — Pj'oclamatuni of the 'L'iiird Kcpiih- 
]jo. — "Not a Foot of Soil, not a tStDiio of ii Foj- 
tiess Itadii'idism Triiimplnint.— Fion/.y of llio 
Now Ih'puhlic — Ad van Oil of the GmnniiiB un 
Paijs — Givat CapitiUaLiona of Scptcinlasr. — Uii- 
zinne becomes a Scapegoat,- -Ruin of Fniiu*!'. — 
Heroism of Gambetta. — Tho Liennau Anaconda 
tightens —Battles aroLiiid riiris.— Defeat of Boiir- 
bald. — Uproar in ibo Frcindi Cainlal,— Tiiions 
elected Piosideiit — 'Jdie Nesv Jllnistry.— Govei'ii- 
men I at Bonleatix,— Preliininar'y Treaty.-- -Foi imil 
J)i‘}>ositi(m of the Eni[)eror — Arinistuv —Negotia- 
tions nml Treaty,- -Sevcic Teiins of Si-tLlcinent, — 
I'Amciuilion hy the Germans. — I'n'/? !u ('om- 
viane Natiiro of the Ch jsiH.^^^ketcli of tho f;bfTi- 
imiiinl Jrovoiiif‘jit —Coin po.sif ion of llie (kiiii- 
muidhts,— -TJio Nalunial Ciniud — Adair of l*arc 
Wngiani— Ibnbai lassinent ol tire Govei imient 
Tlio RegidiuH join llio InHimu-tum --Siirisid of 
llie PevoU, — Palis in tho Powci of tiu’ fiiHiii'- 
gents. — (iovoi nnient at A^eisailles. — I'hni^i-in icH of 
the Commuiio Ain end. — InHUi’i'i'ctmuH in Otlior 
Cities.— liovohitionary GovfU’ii incut orgaiiiziHl, — 
Kevn^al of I7h2 —First Butt I with Lbii Govm'n* 
iiient.— National Asscuiihly oiguiii/.cH an Auny,— 
Ihittlo of IMout VaU.ueiu— Keign of \holenee Bo- 
gun. — Figliiing around Ihe City.- Pruchimutimi of 
th(‘ Govern HUM it — Piogicbs of Un^ Sr go. --PuHHioii 
and Fury. — Sliirvatinn and Hn ruing, — Taking of 
tho City On lew, — Public BiiU'biigH hied,— Slaugh- 
ter of Piisoneia and tho Su^^pecled '-Ejid of tliu 
itovolt. — Dioadful ‘Srenes ju the Cily, - UiaiiOHul 
of tlio Commnnibts — Polilieal CJiiCMliona to liii 
f^oltlccl. — Preiogaiives of the Ahscinbly, — F’oi iiup 
lion of New Con&tilution. — l>itli(‘ulty of unifying 
PoliLictil Seiitiinent, — Ueuolioii agdust the (him- 
mime — Treaty of Penee willi Germany — liilicnd 
IMoasuieaof tho Goveimiient.—Amiiesly for thn 
Bourbons —EopiiljlicanH carry tho Fheclion,- - 
Tliieifl cliQ.seii Piesidoiit — Oiipohitinii Flcnumlu 
constiiuto a ^lujoiiLy. — Policy of Lluj Fiuitlona, -- 
PiiyiTiontof War Iiidciniiily.-'Dangei’M to tho Uc- 
pnlillc. — Death nf Napoleon 111, — QucHluniH of 
the Exi‘eiitlve Office — End of the Indeinnily and 
Witlidiawiil of tlio Gei mans.” ^eciet of (ho Sin*- 
cess of Ficncli Finaiiee —Sympathy with impo- 
nahsrn.— rioseiiption of the J iuna]uu les - dk-ril- 
ous Coiuhiioii uf tho Goveninieiii,-- AcccHsion of 
MaoMahrm lu Uio Piesldeney — IBh INdilicul 
Hlanding — Influence of the Jiuperial I’juty. - 
Piohable Rottnralion of Momiieiiy — ImjK'vial and 
I^loiiaicliieul Fai'tioiis — Fixing of Hie Xh'i^snleniiul 
'I'erin and Dcifiintive Establish in cut of tlio Pc- 
'public. — Co ncl cm nation of Ba/aine.— Do CiH^ey 
Idinistry.—Giiin.s of iho Hepublicnnfi.— Pliiloso- 
phy (d tho Situation. — Disfiolution of tho Ahscin- 
bly — Rise nf tho Oppovtiiniats. — l^arty of Onlei> — 
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Ascendency of Grevy aud Gnmbetta.— Poatb of 
“'riia T.ibeuUoi of the 'leri'itovy/' . > . 35ft 

Cn AFTER CXL. — Tiiirp Rkpubuc. 

Grevy elcctefl PiesKleiit of the Olianiher — Re- 
publiciiii Cnljinet —Republican Gam.s in the Sen- 
ntc.— Cii’iwy ill the Prosldoncy.— AUitiiclo of tho 
Extronio Loft.— rmpi’acLicality of the Rmlicala.— 
Ministry of Bo Rioyci not. —Power bolnnd the 
Throne — QiiebLiun of the Religions Orders. — 
Catholic Piinciples of ^Vetion.— Abohliun of tho 
JeMiulical Kslnblishinenta — “Our Enemy is Olor- 
leUm EstahUaluueutoi Xgw Educational Sys- 
fcom. — Rcsifltflnco of tho JchulIs — Distraction of 
tho linperinlisls— 'Note on Cassngnac.— Ascend- 
ency of (iiunbeltn — Rorhefoi'tand his Join mils. — 
A CoiiinuiniBt Platfoi m.— Gambetlii’s Power in 
tho Govcrninent— Prince Napoleon —Decline of 
tho Nlonaiclnc Cniiac.— Decaclcnoe of Com- 
mvinism.— Eflbrt to udonu tho Elvnnion Laws.— 
Natnro of tho I^leasures Pioposcd — Projv^ct to 
abolish Lifodciiuro in ilio Senate.— The Gainbella 
Miniatiy, — Calling of IiUeriuitional Honoimy 
Conference.— A ineiicn II Tn tercet in the Mu ve- 
in out —Question of Silver and Legal Tender — 
Propositions before tho Conforcnco.— Attitiulo 
of Gieiil Hrllaiii.— MniiDmetfillio and Rimotnllic 
Theories —MoagiG Resnlts of tiie Conferehcc.— 
Revival of Fvawcc from tho German Wai.— End 
of Pioscriptioii.— Chango ni the Relations of Faiis 
to Fuuii’C — Bi(‘ak between tlio Capiial and Iho 
Conn try.— Injury done liy tho Coiupmiie —Tho 
Tliiid Ri‘[nd>liGRo[neHeiUulivoof Piancc.— Death 
of G a nihe till. —Revival of Distrust against the 
MonarchiHls.- Prinro Napoleon would be Bona- 
parte. — ExpulHion of Iinpoiial RepresontativcH.— 
Res pectabi lily of ti\o Ovloauisls — Connii of Puna 
find Chainhoid — ^'ITio Ponner vopvesim\s tho 
Dynasty —Episode of IhojMoilon Ball.— Elections 
of 1804,— GaiiiB of tho Sociallats — Fionch War in 


tho East, — Question of Marriage and Divorce. — 
Tho Roman CathoUc Th^oiy.— Bad Working of 
tile SyhLoin — Statu Los to Stinnilate Alarrmge. — 
Projiosilioii to Roviso tlie Constitution. — Ohjcc- 
tiouablc Eealiu'ea.— CviBia of 1885 —Disaster to- 
tho Pro nob Anns in China, — Ovei throw of tlio 
Perry Afiniatiy — The Briason Cabinet — Piofoniid 
Vieo in the Govoiiimenlal System.— Question of 
Patronage.— Con nption of the Public Service. — 
Defeat of Civil Service Rofoi in.— Plan of Gam- 
bettii. — Question of the Appointive OfFicce.— 
Analogies of Fiance and tlio United »State 5 — So- 
cialist Alaiutosto' of 1885. — Great Yolo m its 
Fnvoi,— RopublicuriB nUahierl iti Power.— Ke- 
olochoii of Grovy to the Piesidency. — DiUbronce 
between the Fieiich aud AmiMicaii Constitu- 
tions —The Right icfuaoa lo Vote — Monaicbiats 
encoii raged by the Election.— Conduct of tho 
PniH'CH — Decioo of Eximlsion passed — Piocla- 
mation of Iho Covmt of Pmia.— Boo longer 
poiu'ft and fights a l)v\ol —Due d’ Aomalo puts Fire 
on the Head of llio Rcpiiiiiic, — Cl unit illy given to 
tho Fiench Nation. — A Go i in an Toy beconiea a 
Polilical Tssue.— Instability of tho Fionch Cab- 
inets.— Badness of Pnity Discipline.— Attempt to 
Aboli^^h the Sub prcfectiite. — Fieycinet Alinistry 
over til Town —The Goblet Alinialiy —(Question of 
rcelifying tho Boniidnry of Franco. — Revenge as 
a Alotto — Boulanger aud Kouviev.— The Foimer 
becomcfl un Tssue,- -Aiipeals to the Peojdo.— Is 
made the Iinxieifcoiiation of Ilahod against Ger- 
many,— Gi cut Scandnl in the M'^nr OBire.— Dis- 
giace of G levy's >^oii-Jn-hiw.— The President 
obliged to resign — Bouhinycr si an da for Jnsiir- 
I'oction,— Wadi'Carnofc elected Piesident, — Bou- 
langer’s Star goon down.— An AbhUnl Duel piicks 
the Bubble —Tin; AUenliou of the French called 
to the Centenuiftl of tho Ri^iiuliUc — PreparaUona 
for 1889, — Notice of the Cheat Exposition,— ‘Con- 
chiBidn 660-580 


book; GBmvIAlMY, 


Chap TEH CXLI, — Nadtu op the Fatiiee- 

LAND, 

EfToctM tif Wn tori no in Goiinany. — Contagion 
of tb(» Fi on cli Ro volution.— Gain of flio Fallior^ 
land hum tho Now ’’dfo West of tho Rhino. — Thu 
Piiissiiiii Alonaroh would profit by VicLoiy — 
fiiitJHfaotiou of Aladiimo Km do nor, — Rnvivnl of 
the Aliddle Ages —Tor riio rial Work of the Con- 
giofls oE Vioiina.— Pioject of Natiomdlty.— C’an 
Wo iTstoio the Fknpiio? — Plan of Molteiniclj, — 
Rcfoims firomised hy the Diet,— Iilatahliiihinent 
of iJollveroin —Old Abuses revived. — Composition 
the Gcnnaii Diet, — Dlsappoiiitinent of the Gor- 


in aiis.— Spread of New Ideas.— Blind of Wart 
burg — Censoiship of Pi ess and Lpctiirc-room, — > 
Roiil and Appniont Conactiiiencea of the Fiench 
Inviiiifions — Poriod of Roaclion. — IJndorstrug" 
gin of the People. — The Geiniaii Rulcis ndmin- 
istoi* lliisks.— Ficderiuk Villiuin hugs tlie Arm 
of tlio Czar.— Prussia broaks from Austria,— Ori- 
gin of tho ZoUveroin. — KooiixDoration of Ger- 
many — Revolulioiiary Movements of 1830. — 
ITiianiinity op the German Pcotdc —Perfidy ot 
Ernest August uiid Lbuifi T,— Geriium Genius in 
Disgrace — OiilbrerLk of Belgian Revolution. — 
Ckiusc.s of tho RGVolt.^fnsuriection in EruBsels— • 
Barricade and Battlo.— Provincial Government 
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- T!«^lyintn sirhiovfH TjKlt'priulonocs — 
of C ’i)!k1jUoijs iji Fiiih^^ia uiid Aiis- 
trjii. — A ihU iaii < ’rowii t<j roniinainl I 

OuAFiiai CXLII.— FRi:i>i:itrr'K Wimjvm FV 

Arr{’‘>si(>]i of Frorlorirk Willinm T^^ — Pl^y^it■al 
Inipiovoiiit'iity m riii-si.i. — Aiispicioim Di'gi lining 
of tlio llingn — Liberal J'Aj'ec-liUiotia smcl Uaiiis — 
Tlio Kiiii'aiifl ihc SfholaiH. - iMaiiifcsto, — 

Shallow iR“^s of 11 lo King’s ProtonHiuiis — lie 
to PiiJlf^'' — The C'ensoKsliip ichtoicd — Xmiil iv 
€oTHlilirnH tliroiiglioiit Croi loa iiy.— .1 osii 1 in 

Aiiati iki — Pichbiite of tlio Pi Uf-^'inn ('k)VCiiimoiU — 
Project of a ^^^llionaI Diet. — PciKllijok of the Mnn- 
arehy niul Liboi'nlisin.— Political J^ynipjithy be- 
tween tlio Vionoh anil the Geiiiiniis — I'ifll'cL of 
the ^^Gws of tlio Ilovolutldii of IN 18. Failli of tlio 
GerniiuiH in Poftnun --Convention of Man lien in — 
Tlio Liherdl Cliai ter —Loins nf Pavmin iei,ign.s. — 
Auhtim sbc\l;en — T*<jnl of tlie Piiissian Oovion- 
meiit. — Inmn letliuii ni IIctIiti. — '[' lie King con- 
•cedes nml suoaih — Ib-ojcct of Unity.— Td);eiali.sin 
in the Diet —Comm it toe ad la ua.—N^uw Na- 
tional jV'«5-oinl)ly — Ilecknr na n Leader.— Ropre- 
' flontnfcivos cJio^ojk— K xjicrionco Wan ting —Cheat 
Abilities of tlie Fraiikfoit Parlinment.— Uangcia 
of Therjiizing — Insniivction in Black Forest. — 
Parallel of National Paiiiainentand Ficncii States- 
'Genoial. — Scduiiiiio of Government. — Ropnb- 
Jican and i^foiiai dust. —Paper System of Iinjional- 
ism. — DiniciiUies in SchlcMVipr-lIolslcni — Issiio of 
the Ainii,^tioe,— Tinmilt in rumkfoi’t.— Evil Con- 
Bpqneiiccs of ■\’'inlence — RGbelKona in Kcrdiboi- 
ing States —^Insurrection m Yieiina.— Kossuth in 
the Field.— Gutbroak of llungniian Rovoliilion,— 
Austrln. invades llie CoiiiUiy.*- Ferdinand ajipoah 
to the Cz'ir.— ‘Rising ol the irmiganan People — 
-Surrender of Goigey and Failuro of tlio Cunsc, — 
Kossuth visits England and Aniencn — Anstiian 
Invasion of Italy.— Rihiiig of tlio Saidliiuiiis.— 
Eatlle of Novaia — Cliailes .Albert lesigns lo Vic- 
tor Em mill ol.— Venice leconcjUGicd, -Reaction in 
Austria —Accession of Fianois Joseph,— Rival ly 
of Piiissia and Ansiiia— The One or the Olber 
mu.st lend Goinuiny.— N’utiire of G over n men t.— 
The Diet Mould make Ficdonok Einpnor — IIo 
declines.— 'DisapjjoiiiLnicnt of Iho PcDple,— XoLh- 
ingGood out of Ilapsbing — In^uncctions (ho Ol- 
der of tljc Day .—End of tho Parliament — Difrnsinn | 
thcrofroia of Picgicsslvo Ideas.-Tlio College of 
Pi incog at Berlin.— Austiia follows Her Own 
Policy —ZollvG ruin diapolvcrl.— I)isina> Cliauictcr 
of tho Sixth Decaile. — Altitude of (human Stales 
ill tile Cumean V"ai,— fiutatioii of the Pnissinn 
Peojilc 1 'dree Is of tho (’ovp jKtat in (TtMiuany, — 
German Elocthm of ISju — Attiludo of the Rulm.s 
towards IdberaUsin — Ability of Human Natine to 
revive from Depiessiou. — Pev.sonal Iiiflncncc.s in 
riiatory.— Goucial Causes Pieclomiiiant.— Parnl- 
yaiG of tho King, — Accession of '\ViIiiain I ■ — 


Politics of Clown Punoos.^AVai of Italian Fncle- 
pi'inleuce. — Pnissia uiilagonizog Fj'nnc(\— T}io 
Jlalitins canj'' nu liie Mevenieiit fm Nationality.— 
Pj ogress of Lihiuabsiii in Aiislna aiMll'iussm — 
A\’il liani and TI is Pi-opli' in Act md ^I'dlhcWol' 1 Ud- 
iiiii Niitifumlity ni (huniiiiiy — Kivahy^td (he Two 
X.cading Stat(s.— Policy ol King A\'illjuin, OfiO-()()lr 

CiiArTcu CXLTII. — Aftcn':NDi:NCY of IIoin-.N- 
ZOLLChN. 

jMilitary Policy of King ■\Villinin -“Apjiaritioii 
of Jiisniauk, — ►Skelcli of Ijis Catcer, — His Views 
I’olitical. — Ills Gcnuis ami Ambilmu.- A Ro- 
founor of tho Tyiunnic Oidei.-' Aiislna hceks to 
regain liei Loadcisliij). — pisinai ck laughs.— Ho 
is licaid Afai — Jhsnuuclciiiii \'jt'w of I'li’atu’S. — 
Onlbicak of tlie Danish A\'’ui' Siii cess of tho 
Goiinaii Invasion,— Den mill k nowded lo tho 
Wall --J)ivisit>ii ol tin; Spoils.— Slmll Fi’cdiuick of 
Aiujnslenhuig he iccogiii/i'd ?— Grounds of (}\nu- 
ud between Anshia and Pi iiRsiii,- - Conh'uuico of 
Gastein — I'eitns of Selllmnent — d’wo i’oweis (‘an 
not be Fnsfc in Geimany ~>Deync of rinssla for 
Rattle — Austria tbinks it a Piissing 8toim.— 
Wlmt shall bo clone with tbo Dm hnss V— Fuinei^ 
.]os(’pli afipeals lo Llie SmiuIIlm’ Stales,— Ihsniandc 
Ih Coiclially lIat(Kl,— lie puls otil llis Hand iiila 
llalv.— The PiiiHso lUilian Allianco.— The Diet in 
Willi Austiia, — Pnissm dotlaies War.— lucile Tick 
the <u’cat Rodevivus.— OjHming of the Diaiiia. — 
Flight of (JuoigG of Hanover.— CItsii ing of Iho 
Field Radios and VicLoiies — 'riio Ciisis brealca 
at Koniggi.it 54, — The Giciii Tiuinijih of Ihu.ssia. — ■ 
Venetia giv(in lo Fiance.— Fhuicis Joseph ciieH 
oiit,“ICnd nf Llic Seven Weeks’ War.— Thu Hand 
of Rismarck in the Smoko —( km many shall bo 
Uniliod — Fonnnlion of Noi'lh-GoMiuin Union,— 
Piescience of Rismatek,— Woik of Transfoima- 
ti(Dn, I'nily of the Isalioiial Lilieials — Ibssiitis' 
faction of Napoleon IH —Nothing llo gams — 
LiixcMnlnii'g Pi ojcct.— Treaty of Nuilh mid South 
Germany, — Attitude of Bavaria, — Antagoiiisni of 
tho Molhoi Chinch. — CousecpuMii es of Sadowa iii 
jDistiia.— The Past on its Knocs —Down waul 
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Introduction to Volumes VII and Vlll 


F we examine the history 
of the times most recent 
we shall liiicl it strongly 
fliscrirninated from tliat 
of tlie ages more romote. 
The Listoi'iciil j^henoniGiin 
of the ISTiNJiiTKNTii Ckn- 
TURY nro fiejiavatccl hy a wide rcuiovo from 
the nsimcts of the eighteenth, and still 
more widely from those of the centuries pre- 
ceding. Human events have ])ecomo vastly 
complex and intordepondeut. States and na- 
tions aro interlocked and cross-MmvPU in their 
relations, and the various peoples of the world 
eeem Heating in a onminon current towards a 
coinmon dostijiy. Ileie and there the siirfaco 
is doited Avith vortexes of agitation, and it is 
BomotiniG.s diflieiilt to discern in Avhicli direc- 
tion tlio tide is flowing; lint the historian 
knows that all irregularity and dialiirhancQ 
are but Bccnnng, and that the Avliirls in tho 
river 

"Ale eddies in tho mighty atieam 
TJuit lolls to its appointed end.” 

Tho scion CO of hi^jtoiy is liesct Avilh the 
same kind of <lifficuUy Avhich confronts geol- 
ogy in considering tho latest nstjcets of Llic 
pliysical Avorld. Tlie drift is more dilliculi to 
understand limn tho n/oic rocks. Both the 
historian and tlio geologist arc confused on 
account of tho nearness and multi pi icily of 
tliG things demanding attention and classifica- 
tion. But the ])uy'/lG to the historical student 
30 greater than that Avlucli moots tlio student 
of Avorld-forniaiion. l^^ir to the nearness and 
multiplicity of the fads in the geology of tho 
pleistocene, History in list add a cortniii aggra- 
vation of complexity Avhich conies of human 
relations and dependencies. The growing 
sympathies and community of interests Avhicli 
have bocomo so conspicuous since the opening 
of tho con til ry havo interlaced the selvages 
the iiatioiAb, until the general aspect is that 



of one gr^at fact coiifu.scd Avith a mass of be- 
Avihleriiig paiticulais. 

At the time of the battle of Waterloo tliero 
Avos not an oeoan steamer, a railway car, or a tel- 
egraph in the world Hoav, then, could the 
nations fiaterni/.e? Isolation is a result of non- 
in tercouise, III proportion us the means of com- 
niunii-ation aro multiplied the common and mu- 
tual interests of mankiiul are developed, apathy 
and suspicion are nbatecl, and the temperature 
of humanity rises to the gloAv of eiitb Lislasra. 

It is Rurprisuig to note how in recent times 
the intellectual fieedom and moial compasg 
of men have widened in tho triumph over 
the obstacles of ciiviionment. It is impossi- 
Uo that thought and action should over go 
back again to the old staiulaids and criteria. 
The mo'vGinont of civil izal ion is liko that of 
certain kinds of enginery that can go only in 
one direction — like that of the poAver-looin or 
tlire.shcr, the ievGr?al of Avhich ig iiu thinkable, 
except l)y ciasli and ruin,’ Tho threads of 
common B3Mnpathios carried by the shuttles of 
iiiteicoLirse from nation to nation, from shore 
to shore, have ])ound all civilized peoples in a 
common fate; but tins infinite union of thiugg 
Ijefore distinct and separate, while it lias in- 
spired tho pen of History, has gieutly con- 
fused and pGJ'plexcd the problems Avith which 
she has had lo deal, 

Blit in tor nationality has not yet nr rived — - 
perhaps may never arrive, Fioiu the past the 
peoples of to-day have inherited rep ell an t in- 
stitutions and tho instincts of EGgregatlon, 
Tho spirit of locality reasserts itself in tho 
midst of commercial agitation, and the lasso 
of ancient custom hold.s hack tUo flying ad- 
vance, even in the era of the cosmopolite. 
Thus it happens that modern society, like the 
physical Avorlfl, is balanced between two foicea, 
the radical inipiiUes bom of in tei course and 
democracy, and the checks of old-time custom 
and race bevedlLy. 
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80 


lyTiioniraTWy to votjofes yti aiyd yiii. 

Ami so, fiftei' the cahiolyt^ni of i evolutionary 


France iii 1810 , a ijf things scjniewhat 

tlv* uurieiit ol’^lrL’ — hut not tlie 
ancient o\Uci — icsiiined in Fiuopo. On 
the A men I call hide of tlie Atlantic ilio jn'oni- 
Fiiig puliticiil expei’imeut of our fatheia Hood 
fast, and the sLiueturc of govouinunit by tlio 
people lo^e into strength and sliaiieliuess. lor 
nbonfc tliiity yenin lliei'e followed in tlie gen- 
ernl (lomam of Ilistmy what may be called 
an epoch of i,n«pOM;*n, and then tlie changed 
order of the political and s(jcial world declared 
itself hi full foicc. In the next year after 
IVaUiloo the Alia at jo w'n^ travel soil by a 
Bteaiiier. With 18-8-30 came the railway, 
niid with 1845 liinnan intelligence, perched 
on the lightnjng'h wing, began to cairy the 
messages of men fiom city to city, from coun- 
try-place to throbbing metropolis. 

What, then, slinll the writer or student of 
History say of the present aspect and in o ve- 
in ent of the nations? That Organized Power 
js losing lU hold, and that Mams coining to the 
fore. The historian Htill notes tlioBcparuto and 
variable progress of Stales nud kingdoms; but 
he notes with greater interest the emergence 
of indi vidutdily and freedom from the low 
grounds of iguuvanco and slavery. He notes — 
even with pride — that Natuie has been ad- 
mitted into the confederation of Human ily, 
and til at Generosity is filling bis cornucopia 
to tlie brim. 

In the Books coiuprisitig the present Vol- 


ume it shall be the aim to give, in brief oul;^ 
line, a naiiative of tlio course of adiiirs from 
the d'reaty of Vienna to the loading events of 
the ciirrenh decade. The sLoiy will begin 
with the progress aud development of the 
Util ted States, and pioceed to the historical 
iiH) vein outs of those nations with which our 
ow u IS most intimately associated — Great 
Britain, Fiance, Germany, Italy, Horthem 
and Eastern Europe, the jMiiior Am or I can 
States, and finally tlie Oidental Empires and 
Australia. It vnll be necessary to sunimiivizo 
the causes, com so, aud I’CouUs of tlio several 
terriblo con diets which have consumed such 
ail ominous part of tlio siilistiince of tho cen- 
tury — the Civil ^y^iv ill the United States, 
the Cl i mean War, and the Fraiicu-Auslriun, 
FraiK'o-Pnissiau, aiul Turco-Russian struggles- 
in Europe; but as much iis possible of the 
space of the volume will 1)0 reserved for tho 
luoiG cheerful record of those events in wdiioli 
tlie virtues of peace and tlie tiuumphs of 
knowledge aie exemplified. Let the hope ho 
cherished that the hand of liim who shall in 
course of time take up tho evev-uuriiiiahed 
woikaud carry forwaid the story of hunmn 
acl lie Yemen t and aspiiatiou into tho spleudoii)' 
of the tsventioth cento vy, may be guirlod by a 
edearer vision — though hardly by a sinccicr 
trust aud purpose — than have moved and sus- 
tained the present effort to suppl}^ in fail* pro- 
portion and truthfulness of matter, tlio history 
of the principal hopes and sorrows of our race* 
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CHAPTER CXXII,— AJS/IKKICAN AGE^S 


the observer take 
hife feta lid ill any ooihspic- 
nous sbitiou in Western 
Europe and view the 
historical landscape, in 
the summer of 1815 , he 
^vould behold around the 
Iiori^^on the subaideiice 
of a storin Avhich had prevnilcd for more than 
a qiinrtoi’ of a century. A period^ of forty 
years had elap'^ed since the outbreak of the 
American Ee volution, and of twenty -six years 
since the assembly of tlie States Geiieial in 
Prance. Through this very considerable ex- 
tent of time the eleineutal warfare liad in- 
creased in violence to the close. The battle 
of Waterloo may be legardcd as tlie Infet burst 
of the tempest, the Inst tromciidons elfort of 
the human storm, After this event the 
clouds rolled heavily back, and tbc light of 
peace, which had already illumined for some 
time tlie shores of the Now World, began to 
shine fitfully along the coasts of Europe. 

There was an inimediiito and great change 
in the condition of both tlie Old World and 
the New. Tbc treaties of Yieiina and Ghent 
marked the close of a historical epoch. There 
4 — 5 ^ 


was, at least for the piesent, an end of com* 
motion and the incoming of political quietude, 
A sort of calm, lialf-omiuoiis in its character, 
biipervened, as if the nations would seek rest 
from the tempests to which they liad been ex- 
posed. Tlie date to which wo have just re> 
ferred may be properly used as the begiiming 
of another era in the movement of modern 
civil i'/ation. It ia here that we take our 
sLiiiul, ill Older to consider, in the current 
Vokiine, tlie evolution of the new order of so- 
ciety, under the general head of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

In the present Volume it will lie our pur- 
pose to note the course of events, first Jn the 
United States, and afterwards in the Euro- 
pean nations, from the ovcrtlno^y of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte to the current annals of our 
own day. Tlie reader will, perhaps, from 
the first be sti'iick with wlmt may be called 
the unheroic character of the narrative. 
Tragedy may be said to disappear for a time 
from history, and, tlioiigli comedy does not 
take its place, we shall look in vain for the 
repetition, even incidentally, of the exciting 
acts which characterized the great drama of 
the Eevolutionary era. None the less, the 

m 
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ngi' upon M'hu'li \vp arc hm\ to enter, will lio 
found irpleto vitli interest. It wAi be found 
»vtJ? n finA 

moic Juiniano, ‘'[lint Tlir niiictcontb ccji- 
tiiry may bo said to Imve yielded ^t'^elfftorne* 
T 7 bnt to tho guidance of a more benign 
gciiiuH than that ivbicli dominated the closie 
[)f the eighteenLli; so tliat the reader may 
(liseover in overy page of recent annals somo 
aoiivces uf i n spirit lou, and pcrlm])3 sonic 
■fountains of proidiecy. Let us, thcicfore, 


enter upon tlio liistnvy of our own country 
from the date of tho treaty of (-ilieiit, and 
note the success of tho father^ ai planting 
and devolojiing a new juitioiiidity on Lhi-^ side 
of the sea. 

Gieiit and rapid was the prcjgre^s of tlie 
United Stales of Norili America, cnn^Jidoiod as 
an infant ropidilic. Tlie sc ho me of government 
contrived by the Kovoliitionary patrioh mul 
statesmejii ^ras siicco-sf'ul in tiio highest degree. 
TJie worlc of huilding up a great inuiomdity 
in the ^V^est, in giving aii aspect of pliysical 


grandeur to t)ie civili/atinn planted on tliia 
!=tide of the sea, in the vindication of free po- 
litical institutions as the best form of liiimau 
govern moil t, has m die present cent my and 
in our own laud far oiustnppecl any jirevioua 
ncluoveiiient of Ji[ce kind in the Jiis^tory of tho 
Iniman race* In the present chapter we shall 
givea.sketch in outline of the prodigious growth 
and promise of our country. It will he reiuoni' 
bered that in tho preceding Book tlie liistory 
of the United States was extended to tho 
close of the War of 1812 and 
tlie OK t aid is) nn out of peat^e by the 
treaty of CThcnt. We shall in 
tins pkee re.'^iiine tim iui native 
with the ndndnibhation of Moii- 
100 , the fifth Ihcaident of the 
Republic. 

James Moiucje was a Virgin- 
ian, being the foiuth and last of 
the ao-ealJed Virginia Dynasty 
of Presidents. All the chief mag- 
istrates Urns fa)*, with the ex- 
ception of the Gl((er Adams, had 
hceii tnkeu froui tHe Old Do* 
million. Monroe was born (jn 
the 28th of Ajnil, 1758, IIis 
education was obtained (diiefly 
at William and I\rary College^ 
from will oh institulion he wont 
out, in 177(), (0 j^oconie a soldier 
of ibc Ih’VtduLinn He in tlie 
battle of Tien Uni, ami KM-eived 
a British ball in his shoulder, 
lie took part, iindcr Loivl ^lir- 
ling, HI the oainpmgnis of 1777 
and 1778, hein^ in the battles 
of Bnuiclywino, ( jei iiHUiiown, and 
Mon mouth. In com so of lime ho 
fill! (hod law with Thomas Jcirersnn, 
governor of Virginia, lie served in the Vir- 
ginia Asnemhly, and lU the age (d' twonly- 
tlnee was ii nieinber of the Executive (’ouikmI, 
111 1781-1 lie was sent to Uonjgu'ss, and wliile 
in ills service as delegnlc ho luieanui Cdiiviiieed 
of the inutility of the Arludos (d' Conlediua- 
tion as a form of goverinnent for tlus Col- 
onics. Ho was one of tlie (nirlii'St, tlunigh 
among Llio youngest, of tlione patriots who 
exerted themselves in iielialf of a better Con^ 
stitutinii for the United States. 

]\Ioiiro 0 was a member of the Constitution oA 
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Convention, niicl in 1790 ^vns elected Senator 
of tlie Uni led States. In 1794 he wag sent 
aa plenipotentiary to France, and was one of 
those who negotiated with the French Gov- 
mTimBiit the purchago of Lonisiaua. At'tei- 
wardfl lie was sent as minister jdenipoteiitiary 
to the court of St James, lu coarse of time 
his views underwent some change from the 
Federal towards the Deinccratic type, and he 
is generally ranked in the same category of 
stittesnien with Jeflexson and Madi«:o«, In 
1811 he was elected governor of Virginia, and 
when Mfidison acceded to the Presidexxey was 
appointed Secretary of State. His election to 
the Presidency has already been sketched iii 
the pvevioua chapter. . The electoral vote in 
hia favor was 18S, out of a total of 217. His 
Cabinet was composed as follov^s: John 
Quincy Adams, Secretary of State ; William 
H. Crawford, Secretary of theTieasnry; John 
C. Calhoun, Secretary of War; Peiijamiii W. 
Crown lush I eld, Secietary of the Navy; Will- 
iam Wirt, Attorncy-Geneial. 

In its principles and methods the new Ad- 
tn i n IS t ration was Democratic, In geiieinl, the 
policy of Madison was adopted and continued 
by his Buccessov ; but the btormy tinges which 
Madison had experienced in the vici{*situdes 
of the war gave place to yeais of unbroken 
peace. The nniniosUies and party strifes 
which Imrl prevailed since tlie accession of 
John Adams seemed for n season to subside. 
The statesmen wlio were in tlie lead in Congress 
and the nation devoted tlicm solves agildnougly 
to the payment of tlie national debt. The 
young Ilepnhhc fimncl herself hnrdened, after 
the treaty of Ghent, with the accumulated ox- 
peuscB of the war, and the task of liquidating 
the debt was of hereuleaii projxn lions. But 
coiniiiorce soon revi vcd. The Government was 
economically administered. Population rap- 
idly increased. At length weaUh began to 
flow in, and in a few years the debt was fully 
ami honestly discliargcd. 

In the SLininier of 1817 a complication of 
BO me inipoi'tanco^ arose i>G tween the Qiiited 
States nml the little kingdom of Hayti, in tbo 
northern part of San Domingo. There were 
gvoauds to suspect that Loxxis XVIII , the 
newly restored Bourbon king of France, would 
endeavor to obtain the sovereignty of the 
island^ ancUperliaps proclaim its annexation to j 


the Fjencli Kingdom. Under the Napoleouio 
ascendency Hayti had, as we have seen, been 
for a time under the dominion of France, niid 
there was an attempt to nuiintaiu, under the 
restoration, what had been won by the sword 
of Bonaparte. 

In thia stiite of affairs, Christoph e, the sov- 
ereign of Hayti, became anxious to secure 
from the United States a recognition of the 
independence of bis governnient The Presi- 
dent mot the overtures of the Haytian king 
w’itli favor. An agent wns sent out in the 
fiigate Congrcis to conclude a treaty of amity 
and Goinmei ce with the kingdom The Presi- 
dent had taken palms, however, that the ngent 
fio Bent should not rank Avith plenipotentiaries. 
On this score the Haytian authoritiea were of- 
fended, and would not negotiate with aii 
American agent who was not properly ac- 
credited to theii government. Foi* this reason 
the mission resulted in failure and disappoint- 
ment. 

Tlie attempt, in the same year, to form £» 
treaty with the Indian natlong of the Terri- 
toiy Norrti-AvGsfc of the River Ohio Avaa at- 
tend eel AVitb better success. The important 
tribes inbabiting this region, and ccncevned iu 
the new compact, were the Wyandots, the 
Delawares, the Senecas, and the Shawnecs, 
Other pi omineiit Indian nations, iiicliuling the 
Cliippowas, the Ottuwas, and the Potlawatta^ 
inies, Avere also interested in the treaty and in 
fiome degree parties thereto. The siilijcct mat- 
ter of the new compact had relation to tlio 
Indian lands lying north of the Ohi(x River, 
mostly in Avliat aa-ub afterAA’ards the State of 
Ohio. It Avas at this tiniG that the Tiidinn 
title to tbo valley of the ^Maunice avus olv 
tainecl. The cession and purcimse of about 
four millions of acres in all Avere accom' 
plished in the treaty, and it may Avell surprise, 
in the light of subsequent Amines, to know 
.that the pin chase sum paid for this vh^t and 
fertile tract did not exceed fourteen thousand 
dollars. In addition to the purchase money, 
however, the DelaAvares Avere to receive an 
annuity of five hundred dollai’b, ayWIo the 
Wyandots, the Ron ecus, the Sbawnees, and the 
Otto was were guavaitteed ten thousand dollars 
au nil ally, iu perpetuity. The Cliippewns and 
PnttaAviittamies Averb given an annuity of three 
j thoiisnnd three hundred dollais, for fifteen 
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yciwp. Cev(iun wove iiho ro'.cMVc<l liy 

tho lii'tl ini*n, [unnniitin^^ iu the aj^Lno^^atc to 
about ihvee liumbvd tliou>aii(l acios, Tlio 
tlu'Oi}’ of the CroYunnneui ^vas IIulL iii roiir.^o 
outline the Inchan>, living fjii their ivM'iva- 
tioos and ^^umullHIccl hy mid progror-^ive 
eettleiiicdS ot' White men, would l>o a^'5i^ni- 
httod to civil i/e<I litb, and griidimlly alj'joiliud 
ns II jmit of tlie nation. It was not long, 
]io\\ever, until it was (li>covGied Hint the 
Iinliaiifj Imd little sympathy M'itli AmGricaii 
fainis and villages and Auierican nudhocls of 
life. The habits of barbarism were too strongly 


Illinois to the Gidf, brought under the sway 
of the [iopiiblic. 

During this same year the Government 
was ofdiged to give atleiUion to a nost of 
liuceaiieers, who liad eslahlifiliod thcniholvefl on 
Auk'Ijh Island, off the north-eastern coast of 
Florida. The piratical establish men t liad ita 
origin in the j’evolulionaiy inovemeids wliieli 
had been going on in New Grenada and VenO' 
zuola A certain Gregor JIcGicgor, who Jield 
a commission from the insurrectionary au- 
tliorities of New Grenada, Imd gathered up n 
band of Ireebooteis, recrinting Ids forces, for. 
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fixed, through nges of heredity, and no apti- 
tude for the anticipated change was soon on 
the part of the sequestered ahoiiginos. 

The admirable working of the American 
eysteni, by which new States could he added 
to the Republic, ^Yj^s again shown in 1817. 
At the close of that year the western poi tioii 
of wdiab had hoeii the jMi=sissippi Territory 
was organized as the State of Mississippi, and 
formally admitted. Tlie new commonwealth 
contained an area of forty-seven thousand srpiare 
mile>?, and had acquired n iinpuhtion of msity- 
five til oils and. Thus was tlic whole eastern haul: 
of the Mississippi, from the jiuictiou of the 


the most pait, fioni Cliarlcston and Ravannah 
With these he had fortified Amelia Itshiiid, ami 
made it a rondo z von s for slave-traders and 
South Anierican priva teens. 

It was ])orlia]is dnnly believed by the an- 
daoions rascals that the well-known sympathy 
of the TJnitcd Slates for icqnihlios, and [lar- 
ticularly for the republican ^tendencies shown 
in South America, would save them from dis- 
turhancc. Since the Iniecaucera seoniod to not ■ 
in the cause of South Am erica ii liberty, they 
ho [led to escape attack from the Govoniinent 
of the United States. They accordingly pro^ 
ceeded to blockade the fort of St. Aiigustlno, 
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and to dc 111 Gan tliftiii solves as if tlieio woie no 
civilization and no rctiabution ivliicli tlicy liad 
cause to fear The Fodcnil CTOvorninoiit, bow- 
evei, tof)k the iiiattor under lulviscincnt. A 
fleet was sent against the piiatcs, and the 
lawless eKtal)iisliin(‘iit was broken up. A simi- 
lar assenibhigo of freebooters on tliG island of 
Galveston, oif Llio coast of Texas, was sup- 
pressed in like manner, 

It was at the beginning of tho Monroe Ad- 
min ia trillion til at the quest ion of the internal 
improvement of tho coiintiy first piesenfcccl 
itself as a practical issue to the AnieriGan 
mind Tiie population of the Eopuhlic biul 
now tiilceu its western course, and w’as pouring 
through tliG passes of the Alleghenies, rapidly 
filling up the country as far ns the Father of 
Wateis. Tho necessity for thoroughfares and 
for other physical i^ieans of interconrsG niifl 
commerce was upon the people. The terri- 
torial vastness of the country brought wdth it 
the necessity of devising suitable means of 
communication. Without thoroughfares and 
canals it was evident that tlie products of tlio 
vast interior, which civilization was about to 
open up, 00 11 Id never reach a market, It was 
also evhloiU tiuit in a country where no capital 
had as yet accumulated the necessary improve- 
ments could not 1)0 eflected by private enter- 
prise. But liad Congress, under tho Repub- 
lican Constitution, the right to vote money 
for tlm needed improvements? 

Tlio Deinooratic jiiirty liad from the firat 
been a party of strict construction. It was 
Claimed dliiit what was not positively conceded 
and expressed in tlie Constitution luid no ex- 
istence ill tho American system. The Feder- 
alists, on the other baud, had claimed that the 
Constitution of the United States was preg- 
nant with implied powers, which might bo 
evoked under tlie necessities of the situation 
and directed to the nccomplishinent of desired 
results, Jellerson and Madison had held to 
tho doctrine of strict construction, and had 
opposed internal improvements under tho na- 
tional patronage. Monroe held similar vicw.s, 
and the propositions in Congress to make ap- 
propriations for the internal improvenioiit of 
the country ^YGVQ either voted down or vetoed. 

Only in a single instance at this epoch did 
tho opposite principle prcvalL A hill was 
passed appropriating the necessary means for 


the cons true Lion of a Hatioiml Road across 
th(3 Alloghoiiie.s, fioinCinnbcrlaiid to Wheeling, 
Tills was tho groat thorough faro wdiicli had 
already been extimiled from Peninpulav Vir- 
ginia to Cuinhcrliiiuh and which was aftei- 
wards carried, though without completion, 
from Wheeling 'west ward thioiigdi Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois to St. Louis, Tliis done, 
the question of intovnal improvements was re- 
fen ed to tho fioveral States, as a concession to 
their lights. Under this leferciicc, New Yoik 
took the lead by constructing a inugniricent 
canal from Buffalo to Albany, a clistauco of 
tineo hnndicd and .sixty-tlnee miles. The cost 
of this important w’ork was more than seven 
iiiid a-half million dollars, and tho wdiole period 
of Moiuoe*fl administration was occupied in 
completing it. 

Another impoitant event of tho year 1817 
^vas tl\e ovitbveivk of the Seminole war. Tho 
Indians known as Seniinoles occupied tho 
froiitiois of Georgia and Alaliaina. It has 
frequently been difiiciiU, in the history of our 
country, to ascertain the exact causes of Indian 
lios till ties. It might not be far from truth to 
allege that tho hereditary inetincta of wav on 
the part of the savage races sought expiepsion 
at intervals in bloody and devastating scenes { 
but the land question may, on the whole, be 
ascribed as the cause of the larger part of In- 
dian hostilities. In the orkse of the Seminole 
outbreak some considorable bodies of half- 
savago negroes, and also of Creek Indiana, 
joined in the depredations of their country- 
men. General Gates, commandant of the 
2 )ost on Flint River, was ordeied by the Gov- 
ernment into the Seminole country, and made 
some headway against them; but after de- 
stroying a few villages, his forces were found 
inadequate to suppress the savages. General 
Jackson, of Tennessee, ^vas thereupon ordered 
to collect from his own and adjacent Stales a 
sufiicieiit army to reduce the Semin oles to 
snbmis.'iion. TJio General, how'ever, paid but 
little attention to bis instruotioiis, but pro- 
ceeded to gather up out of AVest Tennessee a 
band of about a thmisimd inflemen, >Yith wdiom 
he marched against the Scminoles, and in 
the following spring overran tlio hostile coun- 
try, with lit Ho oppo.sHion. It was at this 
time til at General Jackson was given the so- 
briquet of Big Knife by tlie Indians, among 
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w]h>iii in'? fiainc iiiicl funio had inspired a 
whole =G]Hc dread 

InijjortiUit eon'nCfjiicjiced followed upon this 
episode of the Scnmiolc war. Genoial Jack- 
Bon, while engaged in liii oxpcditioTi against 
the Indiana, had ejitored Florida and taken 
poPbCtcioiA of a Spanisli post at St. ilnrks lie 
gave as an excuse fur so doing that the place 
was ncce.''sary’ as a base of operations against 
the savages. Tiie Spanish garrison winch had 
occupied 8t. j\rarks was leinoved to ren&ncola. 
At the time of the capture of the place two 
Englishmen, named Arhuthnot and Ainbrister, 
were found in St Slaiks, and cliargea were 
preferred against them of having incited the 
fienurmles to lusurrection. 

Nor id it iinprol)ahlG that the oliaiges w^ere 
founded in fact. The Englishmen wcie tiied, 
under Jacksou^s direction, were convicted of 
treacliet’ous acts in. corjuection with the war, 
were con clem nod and executed. Jacksou then 
proceeded against Pensacola, took the town, 
besieged tlm for ti ess of Barrancas, at the en- 
trance of the bay, and compelled the S];aiiisli 
authorities to take ship for Havana. These 
were the events which first excited the ani' 
mosity of in an 3 " of the peacedoving people of 
the United States against Gencial Jack soil; 
and he was subjected by his enemies to nn- 
nieasured condemnatiou, TJie President and 
Congress, liowever, justified him in his some- 
what recldesa proceedings, and his lejiiitiiLion 
was increased rather than diminished liy liis 
avliitrary condiict. A resolution of censure 
which was introduced into the House of Rep- 
lesentatives ^Yas snppiessed liy a large vote. 

When the news from Florida wnis borne to 
Spain, the king entered complaints against 
Jackson, but his lemonstnincG was uiihcedeil. 
Buell ivere the circumstances which iiuhiced 
the Spanish monarch to give up the hope of 
maintaining his provinces in the Now World, 
He perceived that the defense of 1^1 or id a was 
likely to cost him more than the country was 
woifh Pie accordingly*' iiroposed to cede the 
country to the United States. For this pur- 
pose negotiations were opened at Wnslnngton 
City, niicl on the twenty-second of February, 
1810, a treaty was concluded, by which both 
the Floiidnsaiid the outlying islands were sur- 
rendered to me United States. In considera- 
tion of the cession, the American Government 
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agreed to relinquish all claims to the territory 
of Texas, and to pay Ameiican citizens for 
depredations coniniitteil by Bpani.^h vessels a 
.Slim not exceeding five inillioii dollais By 
the same ticaty tlie boundary-line between 
Mexico iiutl the United States was fixed at tiie 
River Sahiiie. 

The year 1819 may be cited as the date of 
the first gieut financial crisis in the United 
States. The American Repiihlic had been 
poor, niid the people, as a rule, small piop- 
ertyjiolders, to whom capital, as that term is 
understood in more recent tunes, wms a 
stranger. At length, however, wealth in- 
creased to a certain extent, and financial in- 
stitutions grow into such ini pur tan co as to 
make pos'^il)lc a crisis in monetary and com- 
nieicial afliiiis In 1817 Llie Bank of the 
United States had lieen reorganized. With 
that event improved facilities for credit were 
obtained, and consequent upon tlic facilities 
for credit came the spirit and the fact of 
speculation. With the entering in of Bpocu- 
ktion, diflhone.sty and ft and follower], ant) tlie 
circle of finance ran its usual cour.se, until the 
strain was broken in a crisis The control of 
the important Branch Bank of tlie United 
States at Baltimore was olitiiined by a iiaiid 
of unscriipnlous speculators, who .secured tlie 
con in van cc of the officers m their scluMnes. 
About two nidi ions of dollars were withdrawn 
fiom the inslitution over and uliovo its siicu* 
rities ricsidont (fiieves, however, who lie- 
longed to tlie Sujicrior Board of Directors, 
adopted a policy by wliicli the prevailing ras- 
cality of the concern was exposed. An end 
was thus put to the system of unlunited 
credits, and in course of time the business of 
the country swung back into its accustomed 
channels. But for a season the financial af- 
fairs of the United States wore thrown into 
groat confusion, and the parent Bank ihself 
was barely saved from siisjionsion and bank- 
ruptcy. 

The Admission of Mississippi into the Tin ion 
has already been meiiLionod. Otlier States 
rapidly followed. In 1818 Illinois, the twenty- 
fiist ill number, was organized and admitted. 
Tiie new commonweal tli omhraccil an area of 
over 55,000 square miles. The poimlation at 
the time of admission had reached 47,000. In 
December, 1819, Alabama was added to the 
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IJnioiL The jiew State cfime with a popiila- Nesv York, moved the iiibertiun of ^ clause 

latioii of 12o^000, iukI an area of neuily siiiuiar to that in tlie^Ii^sonuEiil. A lieated 

51,000 squaie mile?. About tlie same time deliate Lliereiipoii ensued, and the proposed 

the Territory of wm? divided, ainl the nuienclineut \vas struck out. 

southern part w’Ub mgaiii/od into Arkansas iiiiule a inutioii that lieieafter in the oigainza* 

Territory. In 1820 the province of Blaine, tion of Tern tones oiu of tiiiit jiar^ of the 

which had lieen under the juiisdicLioa of natninal floimuu wbicli had come witli the 

Bach u setts since 1652, w'as separated from that Louifiana ])ur chase, slavery should inter- 

Government and admitted into the Union as dieted in all tlio'jo portions north of parallel 

an independent Shite- The popidatiou of 36° 30'. This propoMtioii was also after 

Maine at the tune of admission reached 298,- a lieiiLcd difcCii‘'don. ^leanwliile, Ta^htiadgc's 

000, and its teiiitory embraced nearly 32,000 amendment to the iSlis'fouri Bill w’lis taken to 

squill e milG.-^, 1 ji Augii.st, 1821, the grunt the Senate, and dcicntcd. As a con 'Sequence, 

State of hlissoiin, with an area of 67,000 the iimv Territories were organized ulitkoiit re- 

square miles, and a population of 74,000, was slrictwnfi in the matter of slavery, 

admitted, as the twenty-fourth member of the AYlieii the Ennhliiig Act was parked, tha 
Union, But this ad^ 


dition to the Republic 
was attended w’lth a 
political agitation so 
violent ns to throiiten 
the peace of the Union, 
and to foretoken a long 
series of events, tlio 
efiects of ivliich have 
not yet disappeared 
from the current his^ 
tory of our country. 

TUa ‘w.v 

quest! oil ivas the pros-' 
ence of slavery in 
Missouri. Ill Febrile 
ary, 1819, the bill to 



organize tlio Territory 
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^vns brought up in 

Congre^^s. Jlcanwdiile, slaveholders had gone 
into hlissoiiri, carrying their human cluittcls 
with them. The issue ^Yas at once raised 
in Congress whether a now State should 
ho admitted with 'the system of slave-labor 
prevalent tlio rein ; or wdiether, by Congres- 
sional action, sluveholding should be prohibited. 
A motion in amen dm on L of the Territorial Bill 
was introduced by James Tallmadge, of Neiv 
York, forbidding any fuitlier introduction of 
ehivos into Mi.«souri, and granting freedom to 
all slave cbildreii on reaching the age of 
twenty-five. 

The bill as thus amended became the or- 
ganic law of tli(3 Territory. A few days aft- 
erwards, when Arkansas was presented for 
territorial organization, John AV. Tayloi', of 


people of ‘Missouri adopted their State Coiy 
stitution in coid’ormity therewltli, and in Jan- 
uary, 1820, the formal admission of tlie Ter^ 
ritory ns a State was brniiglit up in Congress. 
The pioiiosition to admit \vaa opposed by the 
large and growing party of tliogo \y\\^ favored 
the exclusion of slaveiy from the p^ddic do- 
main. At that time, however, the frsQ 
State of Maine was piesented for nd mission 
into the Union This gave the pio-.*^hLvery 
party the advantage; for they might opposel 
the admisshm of hlniiiG as a free State until 
the admission of j\Iis3ouri as a sh^^ve State 
should he agreed to. An angry debate en- 
sued, lasting until the 16th of Fobriiury, when 
a bill coupling the two new States together, 
one with and the other without slavery, waa 
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])rt>-r(l. TlieiiMipon Senator Thomas, of Illi- 
nois, made ii motirjn that lieticefoi tli and for- 
ever fclavci}' diould he t'xoliided fiuni all that 
pait of the LouKiaim ex- 

cepted — lyinpf noitli ol the ])*ualiel of thuty- 
six dcgiees and thiity nimutiH jSucIi was tlio 
celebrated Mr^^nuiu CoMrao^rrsn, one of tlio 
most important aot^ of j\nioiican le^i'^liition — 
a measuie chiefly ►su[)j)oite(l by tlie genius^ 
and canied tliiangli Congie^ss by the persistent 
efforts of Ilcuiy Clay. 

Tim piiiicipal coiiditiong of the plan ^Ye^e 


ing the effects of the ravages of the War of 
1812 ^vcic ineasuiahly obliterated. The great 
lesouiccs and possibilities of the countiy began 
to iippgar. Peace and plenty did their be- 
neficent ^vork ill the ia])id dcvnlopiucnt of the 
nation. The fiist teim of IVIoiiroe in the 
Piesideiicy was an epoch so piospoious that 
the Adiniuistiatioii grew into high favor with 
the people. In tlic fall of 1820 lie was re- 
elected with gj'cat iinaninuty. Mr. Tompkins, 
the Vicc-Piesidenl, was also eho'^en for a 
second term. Perhaps at no other time in the 
history of our country 



has the biUeiiie'^s of ]iar- 
ti<^anslnp so nearly ex- 
])iied as in the year and 
with the event here men- 
tioned. 

The excitement over 
the admist^Kni of Mia- 
soiiii into the Union liad 
' ecaveely finbaided when 
the attention of the Gov* 
ivas c.rtJJc/3 to 
alarming ays tom of pi- 
racy, which spiaiig up in 
. tlio early ycuia of the 
present century in the 
West Indies. Comnjcico 
became so unsafe in all 
tlio^JC regions into which 
the piiatioal ciaft could 
make their way that an 
ainiamcnt was sent out 
for jiro tec lion. Early in 
1822 tlie frigalo Congress t 
with eight smaller vessels, 
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sailed for the West Im 


these? Fhslf the admission of Mi^soini as a 
slaveholding Slate; seoondty, the division of 
tliG rest of the Eo nisi an a pin chase the 
parallel of thiiby-sk degrees and thirty min- 
utes; thirdly, tlio admission of new States, to 
be formed out of the toriitoiy fioiith of that 
line, with or without nlavorj, as the people 
might detei-inine; fourthly, the pioliihition of 
fllavciy ill all the new States to be oigani/cd 
out of teiritory noith of the dividing-line. 
By this Goniproniise the slavery agitation w'as 
allayed until 1849. 

By the time of wdiich we are here speak- 


(lics, and during that yoai* 
moie than twenty pbaLo ships wxrc run down 
and captured. In the following snnnner Com* 
modoie Porter was dispatched with a still 
huger fleet to ci uise aliouL (Juba and llie 
neighboiing islands. In course of time the 
roll eats of the sca-rohhers, wdio had for their 
chieftain the great bnccaiiccr Jean Laflttc, 
w'ero all discovered, and their piuitical esLahlisli- 
ments completely broken up. Not a bucca- 
neer \Yas left afloat to disturb the peaceful 
commerce of the seas. 

At this period in our national history tho 
Government of the United >Stateg wm first 
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Lrouglit into relation with the countries of 
South Auierica. The so-called Ilcpnblicau 
States ill our neighboring continent were dis- 
tracted with continuous revolutions. -From 
the days of Pizarro the States in question had 
been, for the most part, dependencies of Eu- 
ropean moiniTohies; but the ties which bound 
thorn were brolcen, ever and anon, with decla- 
rations of independence and patriotic struggles 
for liberty. Tlie situation was so similar to 
that which Itad existed between Llie United 
States and Great Britain in the time of the 
Revolution tluit the Amer- 
ican Republic fell into 
natural and i no vi table sym- 
pathy with the patriots of 
the Southern Continent, 

Many of the leading states- 
men of the time found ex- 
ercise for their faculties and 
aentinieuts in speaUing and 
writing in behalf of the 
struggling Republics be- 
yond the rsthnursof Darfen. 

Among these Mr, Clay 
was especially proinineiit. 

He cairiod his views into 
Congress, and aucoeeded m 
committing that body to 
the principles which he 
advocated. In March of 
1822 a bill was passed, rec- 
ognizing tliQ new States 
of South America, which 
bad decL'iicd, and virtually 
achieved, their iudepoud- 
enco. The President him- 
self sympathized with the>se 
movements, and in tlio 
following year took up the 
question in his annual message. He finally 
i educed the principle by which his Adminis- 
tration should be governed to tbe following 
declaration : 'That for the future the Aniericiui 
continents were not to bo considered ns sub- 
jects for colonization by any European power. 
Tlie dGolaration thus made became famous at 
the time, and has ever since been known iu 
the politics and diplomacy of the United States 
as the MoiinoE Doctkine, a doc trine by which 
the entire Wes tern Hemisphere may bo said to 
be theorcticallvconscM‘ated to free institutions. 


A social in c [dent in the summer of 1824 
gave great joy to the American pecqile, and 
afforded them an opportunity to revive and 
express their gratitude to France for her 
sympathy and aid in the Revolution, Tne 
venerable Maiquis de Lafayette, now aged 
and guiy, returned once more to visit the land 
for , whose freedom he had given the energies 
of liis youth, and had indeed shed his blood. 
Many of the honored patriots with whom ho 
liacl fought side by side came forth to greet 
him, and the younger heroes, sons of the Rev. 


MARQUIS DC LAPAYCTTE. 

olution, crowded around Inm. In every city 
and on every battle-field wiiicli he visited ho 
was fill n oil 11(1 ed by a throng of shouting free- 
men. His journey from place tj place wos^ 
a continuous * triumph. One of the chief ob- 
jects of his coming was to visit the tomb of 
"Wa-shington, Over the dust of the Father 
of his Country tlic patriot of France paid th^ 
homage of his tears. Ho remained in tho 
country until September of 1825, when he 
badn a final adieu to the American people 
who had made him their guest, and saileA 
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Uiyj:Hcr.8AL tiistory- 

hiick fnv hi-Daluo hnu\ At liih dqMu'tmo 

tlui IjHHuljjvditc — ii naiiJO f'lgniticant Cui' 

liijii — wiin pH^piiH'd to liiJii Wlido 

lil)erty leiiiinEJs to i'Ium-i* the Wt'nL, the name 
ofLafaytitU’ \ai 11 ho ImlloM’ocl MitJi patriotic 
rocollf'oltnilsj 

Bcfoic the "ailing a\Miy of the iJlnsti'ioiis 
Frencliinaii, another lhe''ulontial election had 
been hold Political e,\citcnumfc hud I’eap- 
poared in the country, aiul tlioro was a strong 
divii^ioLi of seJitiriimt Unfortmnitcly, too, 
the division ajip eared to he largely sectional 
i\\ via cUavactciv, Stvoug pev^uualldcs like wise 
appeared in the contest. For the first limo 
the iniines of South and East and "West Avere 
lieard, and the patriotic eye might discern the 
syinptonis of eJangor in tlie political phra?^eol* 
ogy of the dfiy. John Quincy Adams was 
put for^\aul as the caiidiilatc of the East; 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia, as the 
choice of the South; and Henry Clay and 
Andrew Jackson as the favoiites of th'e West, 
The election ^vas held, but neither candidate 
received a majority of the electoral votes. 
Thus, for the seermd time in the lii story of the 
couiitiy, the choice of President was, according 
to a Oniislitiitional provision, referred to the 
House of Eopro'ion Natives. By that bod}" Mr. 
Adams, though not the foremost candidate, 
was duly elected. For Yice-l’rosidcnt, John 
C. Calli(jiin, of South Carolina, had lieeii 
<3hoscn by the Electmal College. Thus came 
to a ooncln^ioii the eight years of the Presi- 
dency of James Jlouroe. 

Tt IS probable that in taloiits and iiccom- 
plisliineiitn the new chief magistrate was the 
sLiperioi of any man who had occupied the 
Presidential chair before or after hi in It is 
iiot meant that in foice of charactei or ability 
to meet great emergencies ho was tlie e<iual 
of Wadungton or Lincnln or Grunt; but he 
had geimis, .scliuhirsliip, groat atlainnimits. 
From liis boy bond ho had been educaled to 
the career of a atatcyuuuu At tlie age of 
■eleven lie aecmnpavued bin fatUcr, John Adams, 

'The ContoiiiiiMi ytmi called out again the 
ineinory of the gn^at.esl. of Iho^e PiGiich jmtriota 
wh(» gave tludruid in tluAV'ar for Independence ; 
find tho fine Inonze statue of Lafayette, Htiiiulnig 
'On the south side of Union Srpiare, in New ^*^ork 
City, was Tcnreil to express tho afTection of the 
people for tho bravo youth who emno to us in tho 
Jark clays of the RevohUion 


THE MODERH WORLD. 

to Enrojic. At Paiis, Amsterdam, and St. 
rctershuig, the sou continued his studies, and 
thus liccame acquainted with the maiiuern and 
politics of the Old World. Idie vast oppor- 
tunities oi his youth weio unproved to tlie 
fullest extent. Fie was destined to a public 
career. Fie served his country as ambassador 
to the Netherlands, to Portugal, to Prus.sia, 
to Jill Shi a, and to England. Even in early 
lifo Ids abilities were .such as to draw from 
Wbihliinglon the extraoulinary ]>iajso of being 
the ablest minister of wliicli America could 
boast X^roin 1774 to 1817 bis life was de- 
voted almost M’ holly to dijilonuiLic services at 
tho various European Ca]ntals. 

At this time the relations of the United 
States were entieiil in the extreme. Indeed, 
tho new Eepublic liad baldly yet been fully 
established as a separate power among tho 
nations. The genius of Jolin Quincy Ad am a 
secured the adoption of treaty after treaty. 
Such wafii his aoiinieii and patriotism, that in 
every treaty the rigJita nml dignity of tlio 
United Stales were fully asserted and main- 
tained, In 1806 Adams was honoied with llio 
piofcssorhlnp of Ilhotoilc and Belles Letti os in 
Harvard College, of wliieli ho was an alinn- 
11 us. He also held the office of United States 
Senator from Llashaeliii.'fotts. On the acecs- 
.sion of !Moiiree to the Presidency, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State. All tlio antcee- 
dents of Ills life were .hucli as to pioduce in 
him the rarest qualificalion.s for tho Jb’esi- 
deucy, to whieli lie was now called, 

111 one I'c.spoet the adni inis (ration of Adams 
was less snecessful than tliat of his ]n edecessor. 
The le rival of partiaanship, the animosity of 
great party leaders, conspiiod to disti'act tho 
countiy, to keoj) tlie pnhlio niiiul from tho 
calm pur.'iuits of peace, or at least to mar tho 
harmony of the natiofu From this time forth 
politics began to liecomc, wliat it lias ever siiujo 
been, a despicable trade, in wliich (be intei'c.sis 
of the people uf Aid Umled l^tates have been 
hawked and torn, hartorod and sold, at tbo 
dicta Lion of miser up ulous ambition and for 
mere personal ends. 

The adherents of Oeneial Jackson and Mr. 
Crawford united in opposition to the poliej'' of 
President Adams, and there was a want of 
mianimity between tlio different dopartinonk 
of the Govern moil t. The supporters of tho 
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Aduiiiii^fcrution were in ii minority in the Sen- An incident of the suninier of 1826 ia 
nto, nnd their niajoiity in the Lower Ilon^e worthy of speciid iiiuiUiuu. This was the 

was overthrown tifc theeWe of tho hrat sc'-sion deaths, on the f ninth of Jidy of that year, of 

of Congress. Tlie President favoied the policy Tliomaa 'Jefferson am] John Adams, hcjth Ex- 

of intoiiiiil iinpiovemonts, and leconiioendcd PieJdeiits of the United States It might 

the same in his inaiigiiial address But that well iinpie^s the Ameiican mind that just fifty 

system of policy was ant ago in /.eel by tlie fol- years to a dny Prom the adoption of the Dgc- 

loweis of Jackson, Crawford, and Calhoun, laiation of Independence the gicat author of 

and tlicir pinieiplos obtained an ascendency that famous duciinieiit and its piiiicipnl pro- 

in the IIousG oP Rep resent a tives. As a con- moter in Congress should have pa^'^ed away 

sequence, tlie rccoinmondutions of the Presi- at nearly tho same hour. They wcie tho two 

dent wore neglected or concleniiicd in Cougre'-s; most conspicnons patriots of the Revolutionary 

and the system of inteinal impiovemciits, to epocli. They, more than perhaps any otlier 

the advocacy of which Mr. Clay gave 
the full resources of liis genius, was 
checked. 

Up to this time the native Indians held 
,ionsidcra))lo portions of territory cast of 
fclie MiHSissippi. Ill Georgia they had a 
wide domain. Ileie dwelt the Creeks, 
with whom the White men had liad icla- 
tions sin CO the founding of the first col- 
aiiios. In 1802 Georgia had lelinquished 
her claim to tlie Mi''Si‘i'3ippl territor}’^, and 
the General Govcrinnent agreed to puv- 
cluisc and to surrender to the State all 
tho Cieek lands lying within her border.s; 
but this pledge had never been fnlfillech 
Georgia lie came seriously dissatisfied at 
tbo neglect of the Govern men t to carry 
out tlio com pact. The difiiciilt}'^ became 
alarming, and the Government wag tluis 
eonafciained to enter into a new treaty with 
the Creek chiefs, l)y which a cession of 
their lands in Georgia was finally obtained. 

At the same time, tlio Creeks entered into 
iin agroenient to remove from their aneiont 
Iniiiuts to new pettlomouts heyoiul tho 
Mississippi. In all the«e di/iicnltics the same two men, luul ag*itatcd the question of inde- 
priiiciple wa^ involved. The Indians have pen deuce, and promoted its adoption as a 

been, as a rule, unwilling to recognize tho va- policy for tho\ini ted Colonies. Both bud lifted 

lidity of pledges made by their ancestors rel- their voices for fi eedom in the earliest and most 

ative to their national lauds. Such a thing as perilous days of the Revolutionary era. Both 
owfiersliip in fee .slrri]ile was unknown orig- had lived to see their conn try iiiclej^endcuco 

imilly among tlio native races. They recog- achieved. Both had served that country in 

tiizod the right of quit-claim, by wbicli those its bigliest ofiicinl .station. Both had reached 

now occupying the lands could alienate their extreme old age; Adams was ninety; JefTer- 

own title, but not alienate the title of iheir de- fjon, oighty-two. Though opposed to each other 

Boendanis. Eor this renson the extinction of as it respected many j)ol ideal principles, both 

I ami- titles by the Government for the domains were as one in patriotism and loyalty to the 

purcluiHcd from tho Indiana has always been Republic Wfiile the cun non were oaoiiuiig 

‘'dilUcult. for tho fiftieth nnniveraary of the nation, the 
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gnxr HHt) j)uti lot^ from rtincn'i^ 

the liviog, l)iJt tlu'ii inlliieiici' and work jc- 
uniiijod ])(U’riJUiH*jitly ini l>u kit'd in ihv cmhi^Li- 
tutional stnitdiire ami pviiiL’iplof^ f)f' ilie Aniork 
can TiiipiibJic 

In HL‘j)Icinkei’ (jf tlie Kuno year a .scM'itais 
social <listni'l)iiiicr} (amurred iu the of 

Ifeiv York. Wllliiini ji\ [organ, a lesideiit of 
the wo^^tern poilioii uf IhaL conumniwealtii, 

1 laving tl ire II ten e (I to puklisli the .^Gerets of 
the ft’aternity <>f Ft’ec and Accepted ^^fasoiks, 
of wJiieh order lie a member, siuldcnly 
disappeared a ad mis never lioard of after- 
T\'ard3, Tlinugli iininy rumors of his >\here' 
nbouis weie licard, none ronld ever bo tracod 
to nu aiithentio source, and the belief ^vas 
common ihnt eithoi his life liad been taken 
oiitiiglit or III at he bad been privatedy and 
pormaiieatly exiled into the obscuiity of soaio 
foreign country. Tlie Marions fell under the 
fiTispicion of bnviiig abducted him, and a gieat 
clamor was raised iigainst them in Ne^Y York, 
extending into other parts of tlie onuiitry. 
The i5sne between tlie Masons and their ene- 
mies became a political one, and many j^romi- 
neut men were em In oiled iii the con trove r.sy. 
For sftveral years Llie Anti masonic party ex- 
ercised a consiclerublo iidlucnco m tlie elections 
of the country* DoWitt Clinton, one of the 
most prominent and valuable statc.smen ofi^ew 
York, had to sutfer much in loss of repuLatioii 
from his membership m the Alasonio order. 
His last days were clouded witli the odium 
which for the time being attached to the niune 
of the irate raity 

Now it wa^; that in the Congressional de- 
bates the question of the tariff was raised and 
constantly tie bated, Tiic (hVeussions began 
with tlie yeur 11=128. By a tariff i.s understood 
a duty levied on iinijorted goods The object 
of the same is twofold: first, to pruduce a i eve- 
11 UG {i)V tlie GovciiiiLKMit; secondly, to raise 
the price of the artiede on winch the duty 
is laid, ill order tliat tlic (lomostie niannfartm'ei’ 
of the thing taxed may lie able to eoiupctc 
with tlie foreign producer. In a siih^cquo/U 
part of the pveaent ^Yovld a full diseup^iou of 
tliia question will hv pi-osented, For die pms, 
ent, it is suflioiaiit to note that when a cus- 
toms-duty is levied for tlie purpose of raising 


wf the- WYtklv ow the duty U 

lahh it on I led a protective tariff. 

Wlu'tlier it f'Ouinl policy for a nation 
thu'i In piotoet ihs industries is an Ishuo which 
has been niiudi agitaiod iu nearly all fjf dio 
civil i/etl couritno.s As a rule, in tlie earlier 
paits of a nation^s histin'y protective laihls are 
eui])lcycd, even to the extent of pi'cvcntiug 
all foreign cniiipetitiuii ; hut with the lap'^e of 
time and the accumulation of capital in tho 
given coniiliy the tendency is in tlm opposite 
direction. The niatine peoples, as a mlo, have 
inclined to tlie iirinoiplo of free trade and open 
competition among all nations. In tlie Con- 
greKsiomil debates of the iriotids of Mv 
Adams deeidod in favor of tho tariff, and in 
til at year a scliednle of cii'^lonis wa^ prepared, 
hy wliieh the duties on fahric.'^ made of wool, 
cotton, linen, and silk, and tho.se on articdes 
mamifacturecl of iron, lead, etc., W'cre much 
incioaF.c(l. This was done, not feo much with 
; a view of augmenting the revoiuies of the 
United H fates, as of stinuilaiiiig the nmiiu- 
facUiring interests of tho country. Tiio ipies- 
lioji of the tariff /has always iu our conn try 
assumed a somewliat .scclioaal aspoi’t. At the 
fiist the people of the Eiistcin and Middle 
States, hei c factories abounded, wore favorable 
to ju’otectivo duties, wlnk^ in tho agricultiii'ul re- 
gions of tlic SoLitli and West sucli duties were 
ojipihscd 

lliG Adiniuistratain of John Qniiu'y Adams 
may he cited as the time whcii I lie iiifliioncos 
of the Revolution subsided and the sentinumls 
of a new^ era began to ]>revnil It nas the 
beginning of the second G])ooh m tho Jiktory 
of tho United Striics, considered as a .nation. 
The liovolutimmiT gugos had fallen out of the 
ranks of leadcKship, and a iipw class of states- 
moil, horn after tlio em of IiKlepeiidcneo, be- 
gan to attract the attention of the jieoph^ and 
direct Iho (‘ourso of the G-nvorii incut, Rven 
tlie AVar of 1811;^, with its liittci’ piivl.y nn- 
lagonisnis, its defeats and viclorics, and Its 
absurd ending, w'as fading from the moinories 
of men, Acw disjiositions and now liistes ap 
t\uv piu>p\e. JSe^Y issnos coin 
floated tiio ]jul)lic. Now met hods pro vailed 
ill the Imlls of Jegi.slarion, Tho old party 
lines eouki no longer he traced with clearness, 
and old party iiaiiies wore reduced to a jargon. 
Already the United States had surpassed in 


hS'eepp. 
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gioMth iiiul <lovel()piiioiit tliG pjxnguliio 

ex [iceUi lions of the fiitliei'i, But with the ex- 
tension of torritoiy, the inconn ng of iioav 
Btates, the springing np of new qn os tin ns of 
national policy, connieling opinions and iuter- 
Gstfj divided tlic people nito paiticfs; and the 
atoiiny debates Jii Congic^s announced the 
presence of that danger in the American sy»- 
teni which the Fatlior of ]iis Country had 
foreseen, and Jtgainst which he uttcied In.sjuost 
solenni warnings. 

President Adams did not succeed in secur- 
ing a seeojid term The national election in 
the fall of 1S28 was especially exciting. 
Adams, sn[)portcd by Clay, who was tlievijSec- 
t eta vy of State, was put forsvavd fov reelcctUa^. 
During the whole of the eiUTciit Adniiiiisfcrn- 
lion the mind of the Opposition, or Demo- 
cratic party — for the distinction between Wing 
and Democrat 1)egaa now to bo clearly diawn — 
was tunned to Andrew Jaclcsoa as the stand- 
ard-bearer in the contest. In the previous 
election Jachsou had received a larger elect- 
oral vote than Adams; but the House ofRep- 
reseiitative^, di si eg aiding the popular prefer- 
ence, had chosen Aflams. Now, however, the 
people were deter mi tied to have their way. 
Jackson was triumphantly elected, receiving 
one hundred and seventy eight electoral votes, 
agalner eighty-three for his opponent. As soon 
as tlie election was over, the excitement w'hich 
had attended the campaign subsided, and the 
thoughts of the people wore turned to other 
interests. 

Andrew Jackson was a native of North 
Oaioliiia. lie w'as horn on the Waxliaw', 
March 15, 1707. Even in his boyhood the 
evidences of a bolligeveut and stormy iiatuie 
were appaient. His inotlier^s plan of dovo(> 
ing him to the ministry was hopelessly de- 
feated liy bis conduct. At the age of thirteon 
he took W]) arms, and ^vas present at Su interna 
defeat, at Hang lug Enck, Soon afterwards 
he was captured by the British, w'as maltreated 
by them — left U) die of small-pox. But his 
moth(‘r secured his release from jirisoii, and 
his life was saved, After tlie Revohiiioii, hav- 
ing acquired the meagre rudiments of an edu- 
cation, iie began the stirdy of law^ and at tliQ 
age of tw^outy-one removed to Nashville. In 
170f> he w’ns chosen to the National House of 
Eopresentatives from the State of Tennessee, 


Hoi'c his turhulcjit ainl willful dispositions 
manifested tlumwelvcs in full foice. In tlie 
next year he uus promoted to the Senate, 
where lie I'ciiiuincd for a year, without making 
a s[)eccli or casting a vote! Dis^atihfiecl wdth 
Scnatoii.il lih', he icsigned Ins f^eat and le- 
tuiriod to Tciinc-'?ce. Hh subsequent career 
U a pait of the history of tlio country, par- 
ticularly of the Sniith-west, with w Inch section 
liH name was id entitled. He came to the 
presidential oliico as a military hero ; hut he 
w^as more than that^ — a man of great native 
powers and inflexible bouesty. II is tnlenU 
w^cic strong, but unpolished. His integrity 
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wns unassailable, and his will like iron. He 
WU9 one of those men for whom no toils are 
too arduous, no respoii'^ibili tics too great. His 
pev.'ional character wa's strongly impre.^sedaipon 
ills Administration. Believing thnt public af- 
faiis Avould be best con ducted by .siicli means, 
lie removed nearly seven bundled office- 
holderq, aiul appointed in tluni stead lua own 
political friends. In defense of his couise, 
the prccGclent established by Jefrorson w'as 
pleaded. 

Jackson's ftcccssioa to tJio Presidcimy was 
ill soniG inoafinro a revolution, not only in the 
political, hut in the fcooinlj tone of the Ad- 
ministration, HiUierto all the Presidents had 
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VNl VfAi^A L TOIi V. 

]jG€J 1 711011 of m'roiiifilit'liHient'’ 

liGOii geiitlciJioii , odiiciiled imd cxponenct'd in 

jiiiljJic allaii' Th(‘y iiad boon pioinotod Aoiu 
giiule to giade of i(i''|Jfjn‘3ii7iAty, m)t only jii 
civrjl ‘'01 VICO, but in militsiiy aniiiM as woil. 
ConiiioiiPf^ and vulgaiUy bad boon unknown 
in Goveiiiinent oiiclos duiing the iirst five 
pro'll do iicios, ^Vitb tlie iJ'^o td JjicksDii, how- 

i\\^ wnvlev of A-u\euciu\ Ivfo ro'ie to 
tlie surface. The debonair and styli^k de- 
meanor wliicli had marked the former Admiii- 
istriitioiis dij'appeurcd from the Presidential 
mansion, and in some in engine fioin the other 
departnaents of the Govei iimont. Jac'k^on 
made no pieten^ions to cultme or refmeinoiit, 
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and many of the coat sc and ferocious elements 
of liis former life iihtruded tiiem selves iii the 
very seat of ])nVidea\ ])o\ver. It Avonld he ei- 
rcneoiis to say that all dignity was wanting 
in his nmnnois and administration. On the 
cent! ary, tlun'o was much tliat was rcHpcctiible, 
digtiifinl, severe, in his inotliods and pioced- 
nies. But hi^ aceo'-^iou to the Piosideney 
on the whole, derngatory to the ledncnient 
niiil culture and pi'ojn'iety which had pre- 
viously jneviiilcd about the Presidential 
mansion. 

The rG'clmrtoring of the Bank of the 
IJiiiteil States was the fir'it issue ^vhicll con- 
fronted tiie new Administration. The Pro*xi- 
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dent took •strong gionnds against issuing a 
new dial ter to that institution. Believing tlio 
Bank to lie botli inexpedient and uncoiaslitii- 
tioiuil, he recommended tliat its cliaiter be al- 
lo^ved to expire, by limitation, in 1888. But 
it could not be ex[jectcd that a concern so 
strong and far-reiiching in its influence would 
yield without a struggle In 1881^ a bill was 
UicikigUt fur ward iu Cnugres'i ta ie*cKavLei’ IUq 
B iiulc, and the measure was ptiS'-od. Tl)o 
President, however, vetoed the bill; and sinco 
a two- third 8* majority could not be secured in 
its favor, the j)iopo.silion for a new charter 
Ihilod, and the Bank ceased to exist. 

It was at the time of Jncksoifs fiist Presi- 
dential term that the partisan elements of the- 
United Stales resolved ihomselvcs into tho 
form which they weic destined to hold for 
more than a (pi a r lor of a century. The j>eo- 
pie hecarno divided into the two groat ih cl ions 
of Whig and Demon at. Tiio old Fedoi'nl 
party, under ^\hose direction the Govenmiont 
]m<l been organized, hnd lo.^t coiitiol t>f na- 
tional afihirs with the retimey of John Adiuns. 
The party, however, continued to be an or- 
ganized force until alter tho War of 1812, 
wdiGii the odium aiidng from its oonneotion 
with the Hartford Cou von lion gave it a final 
quietus Adherents of the niidout pnily hUII 
assorted thenihelve.s as late as the slavoiy de- 
bates of 1820. 

Wc have iihoady .'jeen hoa', during llonino's 
seconcl teim, an ‘^Eia of Good Fooling,” ns it 
was called, came about, dining vluoh j>ar- 
ti^'anship seemed iciidy l(j expire, hlcaii while, 
the old Anti fed 01 a lists had hi’ on melanior- 
phosod, fiifefc into Rfjiubdcam, n iiaiiu' given in 
tlic tune of Jolni Adams to tiie Ain or lean 
(di am pious of Franco as against (boat Biituin. 
But th’i^ TiaTnti wii^ soon exo\iangei\ for that 

Demorrah; and under this title tho jauly 
cainc into power with Jelleison. Tlioii followed 
tlio All ministrations of iMiiduson, iVIonroo, luul 
John Quincy Adams, nndm' t1io same polilioal 
banner. ITndor Adams, liowovor, tho new po- 
litical forces wore ulroad}" at work. When 
Jackson beoaiiio Ih’osidont, Ids urbitiary mcas- 
11 ITS alarmed the ooiiiitry, and diove all the 
elemcnls of the opposllion into a jilmlanx, 
under the leadership of Clay aiul Wchsttu*. 
To thi.s new paity organization the uamo Whig 
was given, a name taken from the old Scotch 
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Covenantera of the seventeenth century, worn 
by the patriots of the American lie volution 
to dj sting nisli tliem from Tories, and finally 
ndo2)ted as the peimanenfc title of tlio oppo- 
nents of Jefferaoinan Democincy 

With the hegiiming of Jackson^s teim of 
the Presidency the tariff question was le- 
opened, and produced great excitement. In 
the session of 1831-32, additional duties were 
levied upon nmimfacturecl goods impoited 
from abroad. Hy this measure the manufac- 
turing cli=:tricts were again favored, at the ox- 
peiiso of the agiicultuial States. South Caro- 
lina was specially offended. The excitement 
culminated in it* convention of her people, and 
it was resolved that the tariff law of Congress 
’was unconstitutional, and tlierefoie null and 
void. Open resistance was threatened in case 
there should be an attem^^t to collect the rev- 
enues ill the harbor of Charleston, One 
division of the Democratic statesmen took a 
firm stand in bup^^ort of South Carolina. 

Tlie doctiine of nullification, and even of 
BCcessioD, was boldly advanced in the United 
States Seiuitc On that issue occur red the 
famous debate bet^\een the eloquent ChAonol 
Hayne, Senator from South Carolina, and 
Daniel Webster, of Jlussachu setts, perhaps the 
greatest muster of American oiatnry. The 
former appeared as the champion of tlie doc- 
trine of State rights ; the latter as the advo- 
cate of Constitutional supremacy over all the 
Union 

Tlie question, however, was not ilocided by 
debate The President took the matter in 
hand, and issued a pioclamatlmi denying the 
right of any State to nullify the laws of Con- 
gress. But Mr. Calhoun, the Vice-President, 
lesigiu'd his oflioe, to accept a seat in the Sen- 
ate, wliciG lie might better advocate the doc- 
trine and jnii’posG of his State. Tlie President 
fiist w^arned the people of South Carolina 
against the consequences of }Hislung fuither 
tlio doctrine of nullification. He then ordered 
a body of troops, under General Scott, to jiro- 
cecil to Cluulo'^toii, and sent thither a man-of- 
war At tlii.s display of force the leadeis of 
llui nullifying paity (juailcd, and receded from 
Llieir position. Bloodshed was hiqipily avoided, 
and in the ‘following spring the excitomont 
was allayed by a conipvoniiso. ]\Ir. Clay 
brought forward, and secured the 2 ^ass>ago of, 


ol 

a bill providing for the giadinil reduction of 
the duties comiilaiiied of, until, nt the cud of 
ten years, they ghould reacli a stniidnrd which 
would be satisfactoiy to the South 

AVliile these mcasiiiea wore oecu^^ying the 
attention of Goiigicss an Indian w^ar hioke out 
on the Western fi on tier. The >SaCft, Foxea, 
and Winiiebagos, of Wi'^consin Teriitmy, be- 
came hostile mul took up ann^, They were 
incited and led by their famous chief, Black 
Ilaw^k, Like Teciimthn, and many other 
sachems who had piecodcd him, he believed 
in the possibility of uniting all the Indian na*' 
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tions in a confederacy against the Whites. 
The lands of the Saca anrl tho Foxes, \ving in 
the Pock Eiver counfciy of Illinoi*:!, had been 
purchased by the Govern men t twenty-five 
yeais previously, but the Indians had not ve- 
in ovecUfr am the ceded tonitory. xVt length, 
howxvor, the wdiiic settloineiits apprc>acliGcl, 
and the Indians ^yele icquiicd to give jjosbes- 
sion. But a new^ lace of warriois had now 
arisen, who did not feel tho fruce of a com- 
jiact made by their father h. Tbo 3 " accordingly 
refused to give Up tbeir lundj^, and borams 
hosLilc. Tlie Government insisted on the ful- 
fillment of tlm treaty, and* war brolce out 
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I'flO of Flhnoi.. out llir imliliii, 

(rcJiLi.il ^Loff; ron^, wllU nfm^ coiuiuriiej^ 
of i\iv mU- ('Inciiyn TIi- ii*ico 

was oviji tjiki‘11 till' (*li()l('rii, wlui'h liiul 

made il'' iippeai'aTH‘0 iii tlic* counti y« I’lid jSlv)U 
was uiiiiblo to 0('O[H'riih' ■\sUli C^i'iioiu] Atkin- 
son. Tlie laltoi’, (iii'i’ictd nil a vi/^oi- 

ous carnjiiiijuii figamst tlio Jiidiauf^, do/cMiti^d 
tlu'iii iJi fcovki'id aiitions, and iiiade Blncdc 
Hawk j’lrisfjiioi*. The oaptnied cliieftain was 
taken to WaMuiigton and other great cities 
of tliG East, wheie his understanding was 
opened us to the poM'ev of the nation ngainst 
which he hud heon foolish oiuuigh to lift his 
hatchet, lie was then liberated. Returning 
to his own conn try, he advised liis ])eoplG of 
the useJes^rioss of nudiing* wnr on tlio United 
States. The Indians soon abandoned tlie dis- 
puted lands, and removed into Iowa. 

Difficiiltie>s next arose wutli the Clierokees, 
of Georgia. The^e people hud i cached a tol- 
erable degree of civilization, and 'were certainly 
the most liii inane of all the Indian tribes. 
To a con side] able extent they had adopted the 
manncis and customs of tlie whites They 
bad opened farms, built towns, establislied 
'Schools, set vi|) printing-presses, and formulated 
a code of laws, As previously stated, the 
Government liad promiiried the State of Geor- 
gia to extinguish the title of the Iiuliuii lands 
witliin lier boidci-s, in compensation for her ces- 
sion to the Geiieial Government of the territory 
of Mississippi. This pledge, however, had not 
been fulfilled ; and tlie Legidutiirc of Georgia, 
growing tired of the delay in the removal of tlio 
IiKliaus, passed n statute abrogating the In- 
dian governments within the liorcleis of the 
State, and extending tlie laws of the Com in on- 
weal tli over all the Indian domain. 

It was also enacted tliat ihc Cherokee^ 
and Ciceks should not have the privilege of 
using tiie StiiLo con vis in tlie attempt to main- 
tain their rights. The Supreme Court of the 
United KStakjs, however, declared the hitter 
net uiicon«ititut!ona]. The Indijins mndo an 
appeal to the PicRident, hut he refuFed to in- 
terfere. On the contvar^^ he I’ecom mended 
the removal of the Clierokees to the lands be- 
yond the JMississippi. Sucli were the circiini- 
a tan CPS which led, in the year 1834, to the 
organ iziition of the Indian Territory, as a sort 
of iiatioiiiil reservation foi the broken tribes. 
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It wu'. uilli great iL'Iindimce that the Chero- 
kors 3 iiddoil to nc'c'L'.‘"5i/y. ThnugJi they had 
bei'ii paid more than live million dollars for 
theii ImmC'^, they still clung to the land of 
tlieir la tilers, It was only wdien Giukm'uI 
Scott was ordered to I'em/ivp them liy force 
tliat they yicdded to the inevitable, and took 
up their in arch ftn Iheii iieiv ho in os in the 
West. 

Tlie conflict with the Seminoles of Florida 
was still more serious In tliis case also the 
difficulty arose from the attempt of the Gov- 
ormiieiit to remove the nation to a domain 
lieyond tlie ISIississippi. Hostilities broke oiifc 
in 183b, and continued, with little in term]) tioii, 
for four years. The (duef of the Scmiinolefl 
ivas Osceola, a iuilf-lireed of great talcnt.s and 
audacity. Acting under the old [ndian theory, 
he and Mi canopy, another (diieftain of the 
nation, declared that the Seminole treaty, by 
which the lands of the people had been die (led 
to the General Government, was in valid; that 
the fathers could only quit-claim their own 
rights, and could not alienate the rights of 
their descendants. So lianghty was the hear- 
ing of Oftoeola that General Thompson, the 
agent of the Government, ordered his arrest, 
and put liiiii in irons O'^ceola dissembled liis 
purpose, gave his n'^sont to the old tieaty, and 
Nvns feet free. But, as might liave been fore- 
seen, he immediately en tercel into a con- 
spiracy to slaughter the Whites and devastate 
the country. 

In the meantime, General Clinch had made 
his way into the iiitouor of Florida, and fixed 
Ills head-quarters at Foit Dranc, sevenly-fivo 
miles sonlibWTst of St. Augustine. The In- 
dians gathered in such numbers as to threaten 
this post, and Major Dade, with a linndicd 
and seventeen men, was sent out from Fort 
Bioolce, at the head of Tampa Bay, to succor 
General Clinch After mai clung about iialf 
the distanc(5, the division of Dado fell into an 
aml)uscado, and nil WTie slaughtered except 
one man. On the siinio day O^eeoJa, with 
anotlim* band of w’arriors, ]>rowliiig around 
Fort King, on ilie Oisklawaha, surrounded a 
storehouse, wdierc Genera] Thompson was din- 
ing with a company of friends. The Indians 
poured in a murderous fire, and rushed for- 
ward and acaljied the dead, before the garri- 
eou, only two hnndred and fifty yards away* 
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could bring suppoL’fc. Geiiernl Thompion^s 
.body was pierced by (iftecn bulls, aud four of 
his nine eonipauioiis \yere killed . General 
AAVAYcbei\ o\it ftom Fovt Da ant, 
and on tbe ^Ist of December ‘fought a Imid 


ing from tlic uest with a force of n thuusand 
men, for the lelief of Clinch. While ou the 
nmrcli lie was iithiokcfl b}^ the Peminoles, near 
\\'i^ Wuk'-be\d wb^Yt, C\n'uib iaid ffjogbt. The 
India ns made a furious a&sault, hut weie re- 



but tie with the Indians ou the banks of the 
Withlaeooohie The savages Aveie vepnlsed* 
but Clinch fell back to Fort Dranp. 

In the following Febmury, aoneral Scott 
took coininand all the forces in Fluritla, 
Itx the lYieantime, General Gaines was advaiiC' 

^ 4—4 


pulsed With sevoro losses. Two months later^ 
the struggling- Creeks, who bUU Ycinalned in 
the country, began lio'itiliLieB, but they were 
easily subdued, and compelled to seek their 
reservation beyond the Mississippi. TLeSemb^ 
noles, however, held their own in the interior. 
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aiifl in Octoljrv uf ISoG Govornor Cull, of 
Florida, niniclicrl tlicm, with an nnay 

of two thonsiiiKl men. He overtook llio In- 
diana in the AVahoo swamp, a sliort (list a nee 
fnnii the fscene of Dadoes Tiia^Fiicre. Hero a 
battle was fought, and tho Iiiduuis were de- 
feated witli heavy losses. Tliej wgvq obliged 
to seek lefiige in the Everglade, ])iU soon 
aftei wards ^-allied forth, anti fought luiotliGr 
battle on nearly the &afiio ground. A see on cl 
time tlioy were defeated, though not deci- 
sively, and the war continued into tlie follow- 
ing 

Tuiiiing to civil aflliir.s, we find that the 
animosity of the President against the United 
States Hank had given a quietus to that lu- 
fititiition. His veto of tlio le-charfcor of the 
Bank lias already been iiientionecL iNol, f^at- 
jflficd witli this, lie deteniiiiied that the surphns 
funds \vhich had accnnmlated in its vanlts 
should be ilistribiitc^l among tho States, He 
had no wairaiU of law for siicli a coiiroe, but 
believing himself to be 5u tlie right, ho did 
not hesitate to take the responsibility. In 
October, 1833, lie gave orders that the ac- 
cumulated funds of the great Bank, amount- 
ing to fully ten million dollais, should be dis- 
tributed among certain State Banks which he 
design at pfk The in ensure was high -handed in 
the last dcgiec, and evoked the most violent 
opposition, Tlie Wiiigs denounced the luoas- 
lire as of iiicalciilablo mischief, uu wan anted, , 
tlrb^trar 3 ^ daiigerons, A coalition w^as fcrined 
in the Senate, inuler the leadeisliip of Cal- 
houn, Clay, and AVebster, and the President^ 
distributiug onieers ivere rejected. A measure 
of censuro was also pa^^sed against hiin, hut 
the piopositiou failed in the PIoiiso of Itcprc- 
sentatives. Such was the outcry tliroiigliout 
the country that the Administration appeared 
for a season to be almost ingulfed, But tlie 
President was as fearless as he w^as self-willed 
and stubborn. He held on his course un- 
moved by the cAwwaov The of 

sure stood oil the journals of the Senate for four 
years, and wnis then oxjiimgcd from the record 
through the influence of Senator Thomas H. 
Bautoii, of IMis^ouri. 

The distribution nf tlic surplus fiiinU to 
the vavioim State Bank^ was followed, in 
1836-37, by a financial panic, the nio,st seri- 
ous which had yet occurred in the history of ' 


tho country. AAMicther the rcruoval of tho 
funds nnfl tho iianic stood to each othei in tlio 
1 elation of cause and effect ivas one of the- 
political questions of the day. AA’^hile the 
AAHiigs cliargod that the arliitraiy inoasurc.s of 
the President, liy disturbing tlio fiiuiiicos of 
the country, hud precipitatcjcl tlm crisis, ilie 
Democrats answci'od that the Bank of tlie 
United States, with its null ci for in abuses, was 
itself the cause of tlie financial distress. It 
ivns claimed hy the latter party that sucli an 
institiuioii was too powerful and despotic to 
111 a free GovcrLimentv The President 
himself was but little concei'iied ^vith the 
wrangling oyer this question He bad but re- 
cently been ro-electcd for a second teiin, witJi 
Martin Van Biiren for Vi cc-Presidenl, instead 
of Mr. Calhoun, 

Before tlic end of his first term in the 
Presidency, tho sti-oiig will of Jackson was 
exhibited in full force in a compHcation wdth 
France. During the Hapol conic wars the 
connneice of the United States had suffered 
ill scveuil instances, through the iccldei^sness 
of French commanders, imd certain claims 
were tlius held by the Arncilcan Guvcrnniont 
agfunst the French Kingilom. Tim question 
of a settlement had been agitated many times, 
and in 1881 the king of France had agreed 
to pay five million dollais for tho alleged in- 
juries; hnfc the aiilboriiio'j of tho kingdom 
ivero clilnloiy in iimking payment The mat- 
ter wms postponed nnd neglected until the 
w'liith cf the Ameiiciin President brcdic out, 
and he sent a rcconinieinhUion to Congros*i to 
make reprisals on the French comiiieiee He 
aUo directed the American minister at Paris 
to demand his pnsspoils and come home. 
These moasuros had the desired effect, and the 
indemnity ^vas promjitly paid. About tho 
same time the Government of Portugal was 
brought to terms in a simihir manner. 

Wc may here jiause to note some of tlio 
NS'vU\ 

in the decade extending from 1830 to 1840, 
Several of those statesmen and leaders who 
reinaiiiod from the Rcvohuioiniry epoch fell, 
in tliGse years, under tho hand of death. On 
tlie fourth of Jul}", 1831, Ex-President Mom oe 
passed away, He, like Adams and Jefferson, 
died amid the rejoicings of the national anni- 
versary, In the following year Oharles Car* 
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roll, of Cauolltoii, the la'?t suiviviiig signor of 
tliG Declaxatiou of Iiuiepoiideiice, died, at the 
age of ninety-six A &huib time aftoiaauls 
Philip Fieneau, the poc4 of the devolution, de- 
pa i ted fiom the land of the living The bard had 
leaclied the nge of eighty. On the tweiity- 
fouilh of June, 1833, John dandolpli of 
Iloaiiokc died in Phi hid el phi a lie was a 
man adjniie4l foi his talents, (headed foi Ins 
wit and saieasm, and lespected foi Ins integ- 
rity In IBS'), Chief- Justice JMai shall bieathed 
his last, nt the age of foiuscoie yeais, and m 


valuable build mgs inoie noble and imposing 
stiuctures — winch aie likely to outlast the 
ccntuiy — woio soon erected, 

Du ling tins deciule two additional States 
came into tho Union In June, 1836, Ar- 
kan'^as, iwth its fifty two thousand scpiara 
miles and population of scsont^ thoiif-and, was 
adnnttcd, In the following Jaiuiaiy, i\Iiclu* 
gan Tcuitoiy was oigani/ed as a State, and 
added to tlie Union The new commonwealth 
bi on gilt a population of one hunched and 
filty seven thousand, and au area of fifty -six 
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the next year ExPicsident Madison, worn 
with the toils of eighty five yeais, passed away. 
To these losses of life must be added two gieat 
disastois to propoity. On the sixteenth of 
Decembci, 1835, a fuo bioke out in the lower 
part of Now Yoik Cilv, and laid in aslies 
thiity acres of buildings. Pive hinidied and 
twenty-nine houses, and piopeity valued at 
eighteen million dollais, weio ct^nsumed, Just 
one year aftoiwiird, the Patent-office and Post- 
office at Washington w^eie dcstioyed in the 
^ainc manner. But ijipon tl e vuina of theae 


thousand scpiaie miles. It w^ns already tlio 
close of the Adininiftkiation. Jackson followed 
the example of Wasliitigton in issuing a faie- 
well ncldiess, The document xvas chaiactei- 
i7ed by that stem patiiodsm w hicb bad maiked 
the man in his Admiiiistisifcion. The dangers 
of discoid and sectional ism among the States 
w^eie set fottii xvith all the masciilino energy 
of the Jackson inn dialect. Tho people of 
tho United Stales weie again solemnly warned, 
ns they had been by the P'ather of his Coun- 
try, against the baneful influeueo of doma- 
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gugiiC". The hoi J oil of (lisiinioii pni- 

tia}0il in tlio stiniigi-t and tiu' jiropln 

ol e\?iyiaiik and ^\ol(- evhuiicfl to 

iiiaiidain and dt iond tlu* Anuniaui Union ng 
tliey nouM the lat-t foilic-'i f>f liiiinan lilanty 
Rucli MU'* tlip hi^t jnihhc jiapor conhihiitcd by 
A^JduM^ JllcK-ljIl \<> tllP p(4lLKMl litti'.ifcuio of 
the age. j\Ic‘an\iii]|p, iii thr proeoding au- 
tumn, ;Miudii Van Ihiicii had boon elcctod 
Pieaidcfit, Tjio oppn-ing cniididato ^\ILS Geii- 
eiul AVillinin II. llmiismi, oP Ohio, ulio re- 


ceived tlic ‘support of tlio no^v Whig paily. 
As to the Vioi>-[)ieMdoiif‘y, un one >ocinod a 
iiiajoiity in tlio Eloctoinl College, and the 
choice devolved on the Senate Hy Lhat body 
Colonel Riel mid M. Joliuson, of Kentucky, 
MiH duly elected. 

IVtaitin Viui Buien bom at Tvindei- 
hook, iN’ew Yoik, on the btli of r)cecnil)er, 
1782. Ilis education wn^ limited, He studied 
Jaw and became a politician. In his thiitietli 
year he was elected to the Senate of Ins no- 


tivo State, and mx yeaus affcoiymds, by sup* 
plan ting DeAVitfc Clinton, he ci line the lecog- 
ni/ofl lead Cl of tlio Deinoeiai'y New Yoik. 
In 1821, and again in 1827, he was cliosen 
States Seniiloi , but in the liist year 
of his isocoinl teim ho ic^ignccl the ollice to 
accept the govei iuii>hii) of Ins native State. 
Qiidoi Jack “50 11 he boeanie Seerctniy of State, 
hut soon icsigncd that plac(" to bccomu Min- 
istei Plenipotentiai y to Kiigland. When liia 
apjioiiitinent to the hit Lei position came be foie 
the Son ate, Viec-ricsldeiit 
Calhoun, n^-sUted by the 
Whig leadeis Clay and 
Wolistei, Micecedixl in le- 
jeeling the appointment^ 
Van Biiien returned fi(nn 
hife 111 ! fill fill oil inibaiun, be* 
ciiiue the candidate foi the 
Vice-Picbidency in 1832, 
and ivns elected. Four 
years later he led the power-' 
fill party to which lie be 
lunged, and sncceetled Gei]- 
oral Jackson in the highest 
ofliee of the nation 

Tlie Semin el 08 of Florida 
had not yet l]een subdued, 
The command of the aimy 
in til at region was trims- 
fciacd, in 1837, from Gcn- 
Gial Scott to Goiieial Jessup. 
Ill the fall of tliat year Os- 
ceola came to the Amoiieau 
camp iiiulei a ihig of tiuce; 
but, being suspeoted of 
tiencliciy, sobccl by tbe 
anlliontleg and sent to Fort 
Moultiie as a prisoner. 
Here he languished for a 
year and died The Sein- 
iiioles weie greutl}'- disheai toned l)y the ^oaa 
of their chieftain, but conthuied the i\ar. 
In Bceeinboi, 1838, Cidoncl Ziudiary Taylor, 
with a force of over a thou'«an<l men, jiene- 
tiuted the Evei glades of Floiida, and routed 
the ‘.avages fj-oin their laiis. After uiiptuab 
leled siilferings, lie overtook the main body, 
on Cluistmas day, near Lake Okeechobee. 
Heie a Imid liattle was fought, and the In- 
Limns were defeated, but not until a lunulred 
and thiity-niue of the Whites had fallen. For 
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inore ^hau a year Taylor continued liis cam- 
paign in the swamps. The spirit of tlic lied 
men was finally broken, and in 1839 the 
cliiefs gent in their submission. They signed 
^aii additional treaty; but, after all, their re- 
moval to the West was made with much re- 
luctance and delay. 

The flist year of the now Administration 
^vas marked by aiiotbev financial crisis in tlie 
country. There had been a brief interim of 


issues of irredeemable paper were issued to 
increase the opporti>nitics for fraud. 

It was a time when the new lands Avera 
rapidly taken up. The paper money of the 
hanks Avas receivable at the various land- offices, 
and speculators made a ruslu A\dl.h a plentiful 
sii]>ply of bills, to see 11 re the Lest lands. Gen- 
eral Jackson, still rresident, seeing that an 
unsound currency received in exchange for 
tiie national domain was likely to defraud the 
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great prosperity. The national debt had been 
entirely liquidated. A giirplua of nearly forty 
miAion dollars bad aecuTnulatctl In tbc tiftaisViYy 
of the United States. IVe have already seen 
how this surplus Avas distrilnited by the Goa^- 
erninent among tlie several States. l\It)ney 
became suddenly abundant, and gpecidatioiis 
of nil sorts grew rife. The credit system 
spiang up and prevailed in every department 
of business. The banka of the country were 
multiplied to nearly seven bundled, and vast | 


Government out of millions of dollars, issued 
his so-called Specie CiRCULAit, by which the 

but coin in payjnent for the lands. Tlie ef- 
fects of this measure fell upon, the country in 
the first 3 'eai‘ of Van Bure if s Administration. 
The interests of the Government had been 
secured, but the business of the country was 
prostrated by the shock. Tlie banks at once 
suspended specie payment. Mercantile houses 
tottered and fell. The disaster swept through 
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ovevy avemJO oi’ trade. In Jlarcli aiul Apiil 
of IS37 tljo failuj(L^=^ ni Now York and New 
Orleans anuauitod to iicail}^ one iiinulred aiul 
fift}' iiiillioji (lollai's, A coinniUtee of the 
husiijosri men of the foimer city beaoiiglit the 
PiefiidGnt to re>ciiKl tlic specie circular and 
call n '![)ccial se&.^ion of Congie>ss. Yhe former 
request \\as refused and the latter complied 
wUU, luit not until the disastera of the coun- 
try, rather than the clamor of the committee, 
had a[)pealod to the lixecutive. 

Wiieii Congress convened, in the following 
Beptemher, many meahiires of relief were 
brought forward. A bill niithorlzing the issue 
of treasmy notes, not to exceed mi aggregate 
of ten million dollars, was passed, as a tem- 
porary expedient. The President pvopo.sed, 
and had presented to Congioss, his plun, under 
the title of the Independent Treasury Bild, 
By the provisions of this remarkable pioject, 
the pubKc fniids of the nation were to ho kept 
on deposit in a treasury to be established for 
that special purpose. It was argued by Mr. 
Van Buren and his friends that the surplus 
money of the country would drift into the 
Independent Treasury and lodge there; that 
by this expedient the speculative mania would 
be efleotually checked. It was thought that 
extenavc speculations could not be carried on 
without a superfluous curiency. The philo- 
Hophioal basis of the Pieeidenfs plan was a 
separation between the business of the Gov- 
ern men t and the general business of the 
coil Li try. 

Tlio IiKlcpendent Treasury Bill, however, 
tlioiigli it passed the Senate, was defeated in 
the House of Kepreseiitatlves. But in tho 
following regular session of Congress the bill 
was n HGcoufl lime presented, and passed. In 
the mean lime, however, the busiueas of the 
country had in a measure levived. During 
the year 1838 a majority of tlie banks resuTned 
specie payments. Commercial aHhiis assumed 
their wonted aspect. But tiade wms still par- 
nlyzed. Enterprises of all kinds IniigLiished, 
and merchants and li‘adoi\s weie discouraged 
from all manner of ventures, Di.scontent pre- 
vailed among tlio people, and the Administra- 
tion was blamed with everything. 

The well-knowu policy of AVashington, to 
have no entanglements wnth foreign States, 
was carefully adhered to during the first half- ‘ 


century of our iiationiil existence In 1837 a 
.slight disturbance occurred which involved to 
a certain extent the rolationy between the 
United States and Canada. A portion of tho 
jieople of that Province had become dibSJilisHed 
with Erititih nilo, and a revolt wuis organized, 
with a view of the possible establishment of 
iiidepcncleuce. The movement excited the 
syinpatliy, and even the aid, of many of the 
Am cr lean people. In New York some special 
cncoLiiagemeni was given to the insurgents. 
From that State a party of seven liniidred 
men, having taken up arms, seized and forth 
fied Navy Island, in the Niagara River. Tho 
Loyalists of Caiuula attempted to capture tho 
place, but failed. They succeeded, liowevor, 
in setting on fire the the supply-ship 

of the adventurers. Pier moorings were cut, 
and the burning vessel was sen t over Niagara 
Falls, a spectacle to men, The event created 
much excitement, and 4ie peaceful relations 
of the United States and Great Britain were 
somewhat endangered. The President, how- 
ever, issued a proclamatiou of neutrality, dis- 
avowing tlie action of those who had given ai^ 
to the Caiindian rebels, and forbidding inter, 
fereuce with tlie affairs of Uauada. General 
Wool wuis sent to the Niagara frontier, with a 
sufficient force to quell the (listiirhnuce in that 
quarter, and to punish tlie disturbers. The 
New York insurgents on Navy Island were 
obliged to surrender, and order was presently 
restored. 

The event just mentioned was one of the 
most exciting of Van Bureifa Administration, 
For the rest, the period w'as commonplace. 
Tho political parties ^Yere left to supply the 
materials of popular agitation. The question 
as to Van Bureu’s successor in the Presidency 
was raised at an early date, Tire canvass of 
candidates was waged in a liitter spirit. TIio 
measures of the Administration had been of a 
chara meter to provoke the sharpest jiolitical 
antagonisms. The AVliigs w^ero now animated 
WMth tho hope of victory, and made haste, 
nearly a year before the election, to nominate 
General Harrison for the Pi'osidency. On 
the Democratic side Martin Van Buren had 
no competitor ; hut the uniiiiimity of his party 
Jould hardly compcn.snto for the blunders and 
unpopularity, not to say misfortunes, nf his 
Administiatinm 
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itiiviiiKiip Ml‘Sii)iiar!es nniisni'ipd. ’ 

59. PAlnMiiviondrlkuiliialliim IViliyCl'DiyiinMiiiiliii, 

S ftwliljidlaUiioiiaiD 'Hgm priimpiit n-nsps, hi'iit, I 


, Ill'«(ilAM'Pl>liinlP('ii>Al|;i;il,i 

CD '17 11® (irlPDlnliit, (Iki, a kO 

I nflllbti ^ Tallfiimiirl, ilaLiiaiim, dki, a 111 
Ii'3lsiiion(ll,lilsioiiim|dlpii|a6}. 
a, AltJ-i(l-lLiidcp h boalcti Dart nni'» 

y Wiir ivltli iLiiMccn, ivlilcli Ininldici Alxl-ol-Kaiici 
Id JtupdlskiuulJesiills I5ray25 

4 IxmlsNajioloon oKBiioirwjD foptiPiKif Ifiiiii, 

17, HIsddI radiPtilliiD TivoaitPinpli inJflll king 
47 AljilPl-Kader taken AlgecikiuadoitJii'iiuli 
wiKin(iD [aiidflPtili'nli.M 

li lioYiiliitloa Louis riiillniei King, all toioi, 
i'luiinNina] giivpiiiini'iui i,nLiinv(lup,i)ii"ildpat 


I (iniiililoi'.in l’aii&-Hi|iwi)kllloiUiiid wnandMl, 

II ncii.4'avtilpiAP<diGla(iir. 

IS fjoiiia Himoleoil. piESldi'iitolllPnillillc. 

4!], Iiisni loodon quBllod by Oliuiiganilfil 
49 AmyoenipleslIdniDi 
50 lHiiilal’fi|ll[i[io[llcS|ii.7? 
si MDi4ljallJuiilt(ltrn|d,65 

51, Pi'Eililaiit Louis HaiiDli'flndliisiilvciJIatonl AbSPiii* 
lily.DM.lkiindbPODiiioidloUiloi, 

52 Union 'i'allDiloi AS iircsldeiUrfDi Icii 116 ) ycoi'Si Jana, 
onualitutlaii 


52 Ahii-i'l-KfidcriOloiiiieiJ 
5?.Al'iigo,iKlioiionipir,[llpa,ji,fl 
m WttnvUuaiisMniaKmyoI'l’BPkpy, rpaccIn'JB. 
ml 'riilPU'y,lilBlgjla«|(IlD,j,ftU. 

07, Kdgfliin (.UvjiltiiiJip.Rom'fiil aiulslfliomnnn.dlp'i, 




Jirn^UIJU lAlkTn4^IU|ViUUIVil«I “"MOMin ni - , - 

AugiiHi CuniLd, pliilysoi ilicr, dios, d 6} [a, 55, 

68, 0rJiliilnnilVbrlftitciii|iUllaof<!inp5rop 
SS, Wanslllt Aiisl]ia|RHiill)i ofMInlJi, 

I'piKiD at Villa I'fiiiicfi 
Bk Ravoy ana UIm anncxPil, Hat, 21, 

111, JeiDiiiQiSONapaiKUlloi.iKffl, 

(11. £Laiia»ftiiuc4«(l| ifeb i 

01. ]Siii?dnflhyr]1ip,diamn(lat|il[PB,n 70 


bJ Inkivonlltiiiluklctli’OiODf SI, 

S2 Woivlifilloklco 
S2 Wai la Cdcblii diiiin adds to Frcjicli Piovlucei 
0LIl|ot,l?avaal,ilh,a, ss, 
fa, DeijHOt/ri savant, ll hid 71, Mar, 15 

110 infervf iiea and causes p cNsailoa of war wwoaii 
rruHila, Italy, and Aiuiiltt 
07 ■preuoli ^lilnlratv (nun llnb, MutcIi, 

67 intDiveuea in telial l of Papal blatca, anil causea 
cp«?fitloii of IiivobJoji by dcfcatoi Invaden at 
5[Q9l[UllC(U]ldO,IIOaTrtOlliP 
lutattioiioiiiil Ifaiposl lion opens At Psnli 


W llppiibliQiifi (li'iiui liancn ni LiuiImui, 
TfiWijdPLblcd RgaliMlWii, 

09 LitiPialpinHinilieoMous 
70 OrcAt iiadles uJ tic liaiiMT/uasin war, 

JCl lOfailtOlllTlcMiiljntinlnisIer 
7], rmisloBiilliopntillcmi govornuiijit formed 
ConcpffilotisiuwlDliy ifapDlEon iDwnrd MiadtU' 
(ioiial cotcTaincait 
71, iflogacllwbj'llipficruiaiii 
7t 'litAlPodteviltlil'iiiBtla, 

TliDl'lclilEoituai, 

71 TliletBoleucil president, 


M.WiibHfaaiidAii 4 li]auliiAirgrvni puffci' 07, AicliblBlmpiif (;olo6'nfl, fflrDlrldlnif atbadafloa at Honu, IS, liiwrr^iwi In JI ptIJu. King wadod by mm]\ 
DDllOW Jl Vlenria III (iainiAifla (IdnlcderADcn. IJ Cfflillnod In lorirosaol Mlodoii. ■Ill' f 2 n '? ni«^ » m 

rKlliMli 11 llDirfll iiliitaliar dips n fl , 40 li ng d OS, a, 0). 00, Nwiidpr, lii9toilaiignil(llv]iiOi(lles,a,01, 

rnyooirti war ^ ^ t ^ HkIdwIU, kqumhI mdsWiasmtHi, dies, a fik 

95.mViiJiHiiniTialdc,i)lillB05hepait(laUl«Hiiian,(llca,a,63, FlfidfiflckWlliBllllVignMOWlli - 


01 . 1(1 ii 0 f (1 Ic s, a 6 > 70 Tbs UpaTilslujNWTi Dflacd la iviace Lc»jid14, 

a. w«ta(«i, I 

OJ. War 'Wllli Acatild as (dlj of Kalj', 71 King Wiliam prcolalmti ampetar atVerMillfla 

Lrtii gvMKici,t(,;i,m»,(h 05 IfaiiovorobsoTlied by Prussia, and king ilcilircaeO, 72, Espnlsioii ol tlie JoOuKsta fleimuiy. 

A le Vftnd* c van uumbuiill, iifiUnaB, dl cs, ft m, also eiKmie oUcaD, Tjucji y ol Tf asan noil l rco 

M juiiBCi)|iliv]iiDAiiilpliii'f|dii'ii,a (S liKyoIMkfoPt 


OiLcatlioIeitipcroi. 

Ferllluiiiid antQccila,MoT,2, 

14, OTOwamrad, 

III, fin kn nf Tuscany pi ncliliDH fpcaanaHtllullOJl, 

Ik Ibsultlnl'itJunijiiHllod 

4k Venlcpanil Mllmi nvfllt Ilottcrnicb Jleea, 

tfHiiiwtlon atrrairiip. 

4ft CwnilrPinberii killed At Pestli, 

4S Koisiidi ani] niii 111 j Jill} iiiljcini of pmvKIenii] goy- 
ammaii l ill] [ling ai)’ 


40, InaiirrocUon In Vienna, Latent killed, King (lees, 

(8> llllliiin Bbot Euipopiir all illoalCK I Ills iiapliawr 

Frattcifl JoseiJli, aiifARpilsllpn.s 
4J HungArl an war. Aiisirl aui defnat llniif arl aiis at 
Mi7oaiiilAtMolir 

40, DudA-PcftDilakPii by WIndiacliiiiatejAii 5, 

ISain OalaalN Ausii lam al Ilpiriiimniiarlt 
49 }[iinEuyilpi,laTPaliui"iPlf fiiH'.Aiiitl Jl 
lO HusslaJoimAllBwiftiMfly I, II»yAiw,i'Dmiiii>»lii- 
f]i|pf,f]cffiitiTliiiijfailiiivint Unali 'I'pibphwaI _ 


iaGm(jayNuuaudi*ni,Aupst,n]Uiliin antiy. Kimiliaiul (U, llunpilpdiptampil bycmpci'or 
r,... r. o[ Bt w I 111 rrussln aid ll ilp , , 


Rpiii fiob to 'I'liiiicVi v'blcli protMis lllom, Kuniorn Is 
tfivi'iiii]) \V(irnti(lBf«pt.tf 
40 HlJflmei)iiipnspr,(l[OS|R(i, 
liO,lto<l|PRAlAlfip]X),a55 

09, MunliaiMolstyilicv 1B 
i lMtapnlcli,matCBman,(l|es,ii,Sk 
D9 Wnr ;tli Ifiily 6lid rriwitP Austli A ylclili 
T, jjDinbaidi' aepeaci' ul Vlllii liTniicn^Jiilyii 

CO, KnipoioroKiwieil at I'eeDi,Oi!(ttliDi, 

Cl, Utoalftimlltiideii 


li.CM[l!l)l51iK') DfAbblJiA.lTlISla.dpr- 7 
many, Ilenniaik far Kalgteln, and 
HotfiailAiiiliftnJiUWTiilioing 
(IflMnop/Witifldi, 

(?) «it uifelftflifui orf iwtp /I «• ipIiMlKiinWJr W. 

JJfiftf 1901 y«)i{' icnr|/ei/ai(Xii 5(7 /«•([/ rmi’pi’AW 

(9 JncoliI,iihllosopbr,illcB,a 16 Jlu(?eliuc,dpiimat- 
lot a‘{!anlu8(t(l,ii »i 


— — ....jpfpiiciiiiii'iainolii II Hill natal 

ikiiifcdcnitluniJIayn 

95r Jean Tiuil lilalifer, novelist and plilloioplicc, 
ilioa,ilJ 

ill (ineltiPiiiovolliL plillowplicr, anil I'OpMIN’S, 

83, IllmatFinnldml „ , 

S9 Znllveiftlni'slnlillslied amflnk Ndrlli 
flornmnRlain 


ll ((pfH'isllliiiiliniiiMllnliK 
ri Hmpji.hMtni]aii,i!lDy,a 
13 'I'lnnulliatOeluirioandli’wuikfflrk Uolonnln 
nejsp-CasseliipitRMG'IblniJg-Gotlifi ^ ^ , 

a H 48, 1'Twi kfort AsBDDilHy moecs, Alda focsvlck-nglstcui against 

ITiiiimrli, 

43 Kliinfln'fiis.ilaflloctpd BnipDiarQfacrDi»ny|biitd6ii]lJif&. 
(biliiiiiiirJfjaWgnintlK, 


atdiaJUMpWiliiltnllaiiB, June 01. 

CO JfficW,ivltbPwi.fllauB,Jitne2J 
(i],7iaufflii2inndiIiiar7iuip)(r(3,JiiaD£3- 
60, MiW|iv[ihPiii3ilanB,Jiilya, 
jiriisslaiBliinllvicisrluus 

M, T;p Aty of pcnf e bBt^ean Auili'la and PruMl P Ans- 
iria wives an dIaIdi to sicsiviek-KolstPini ^ijili- 
dravsirom Qoritiany, nnd jlelila Nuidi hlcanlek 
[oLcnmarkiAiig.Ml 


51 tiolioliliiSiPfillvsiiiiJKTidHiBi aj 

01, BcnlifSicr. JilBt ' 


67, KtiipiTOL'eieijUiil khijofKongsry aid wowciei kina tf 
I'eilb 

Kessuili enlciBlluiigailandiet 
Arebdiikii Tf Aiijiilllan sbeit In Mexico, 
lift Ttio Cniiiollo clem' dcoldikd amciiiibie io tlio civil \i\ 
IilMbllitieBolUtejev'ijeniaveil, 
dl OnitircnklnaAlBiAilA. 

70 Title Ol llie aupirc cianaoil ifl " Titfl Aiiiln'Inig*- 
Plftu liDuaniv " 

71, trlcndl) KlADonsnllliGeftdan]' cataiMicd 
" MoMurasidopleii lorimiiDnaliopHBBntnilmi, 


uli[iiSjcr.Ji[BtDr]|iii|dIe» nOi 
04 Max]niltlAn,klugotllavD)ia, fles. 

£aocDcdefliy£o)i,I.lUl'wf8: n> 

60. PcHiftllon of Knifli OBnnai) Coafodcra- 
iloapnOorjoailoislilpQlFiusBlo Hen- 
over M 1102 cd. 


01 JPOimn lieu or liD Geraian &iilvwela , ■ 
on Laden irepuu tliB union of me Sgntlieru states irlf]] 
tbeL'iinlodcriiDeu. 

70. Ng^OEriiiiiiifititos BUppHtriuasla la tbOhrwIll) 

71TbeQamAnOoiifiki»AllonDieTffidiD(Dthoe]pnlre, 
King wmiEiDi receives Uio Iraperlil crop , 


Jl) Wanvim I'olniid, 

n J7 (HicmloLlOi orlDtiUi sriuilar, dies, a, 81 
I 40ICb1vaf\pcd]iiQiiJa1Miejtir])ieiofdl- 
■OkWantlib Jliiiigary (nmlDi Jsiii 


ai.c/ioWiiii.M 1(5 EUbsiaaaioBoN 
PJiHilli HoltahJiiv ' 

nlani.ivno lose 12010 men 
31, sVariaw fsille, III Poland JlvuJeii Craenw la Aub- , 
Scpi,a 47 foMabiDcbPilbyHiiBsla.Iit ln, > 


5S Want l(h 'dill kcnibaut Holy I'laeoi, Oltoii I IKJ b ftti If 
ol War ffftli lluf lEiud end 

SI, afvidkept Jo 
JArlaiI(iiti,(icl 76 

/jif oriiiu/m, Ney O Alllfi v latoi I oua In all. 
iltrtjyo/.beilejtfiKk’f i? 

55 15mpciai.<lh,ti,^ 

Alexmitlet II., Maralt I 


«i.\witimHaril(iilA 
55 liiiliJa flllliD JWsHKiyi, Aug, 10 Allies vJcloHcani. 
115 HeliaatniKil Jails, S9]it, j((iTo(nkcn, flQV,ll8, 

M, mi!o,j5pill, 

59 1'arilid Etiiniiflpatiftn e( Kris, July 7> 


111, (Jrcftf [routli'Sln rulunii, lUlKnry rdvcijih at 
Woisa\v,rLSwaslnated, 

Cl. PrliiooAdnintorge(*wirior)Bki dins, a, 11, July 15, 

OJ Jw'BadniltiHllaprtvliufffslii RL«i[a,Jfui 2ii 
d Count Mensel) ode, BlAtPsiDfli, (llea.a.0^AI)iif.21. 


81 Ifnlvi'iaal ciuaiialnaliim-tp,® oerto rvlthlu fij Insari cctlon hi mirslaii Poland 

two yuau-Ciliuoy, M, KmuoliiaDuii u( ail surfs In Polaiif who bad uot 

Cl DiiaDi ol B'lnco Micbael QovisclukoH; governor (aVm pan in rnholllon, 

i)( Pdlfliii), (E, Itdssla mlvaiiee B lito Cflji trs I Asia 


05 Aliempt tv uMss] uaiu blu Enipemr, 

07. UnfriDiidly rc!a(l«DB a lib Ausniaapd Turkey 
(kl WliotPilncoMeiiehikolI 
10 (ummerelalDcalybimCblni, 

Puasifidcniands aiundlflcallouei' chr fronly ol Full, 
71 Tul Kb D ud Qennail languages pb IbKed 
ItiolH Id Ddeiii, 

71 Cek'tiaflim of (be t^o Imodieiltli unlvenHy ef 
Peter file Gl'tii I 


i5 U I Dliarlf, ])li IMierand sl 0 ti'sinAii,iilG 8 ,)i, 5 l, 60 IVoriiltli Maples and fdal iy, wh leJi voim to jef ii hard I nla 67, Uaiilialdl In vades rspal afalea tom Holy ; Is slopped by 

05 , fiauliii la jiiim al liauco agoln'it llnihla 81, Raidinia, loinlMKly , Tiiocany , Medrn a. rArina> Itomngnii, Kollan govcTnncut, taken pilBiuicr,RiidjairsaloDOeBaei 

cc. Vhif f iDi AiisKla-InvnilinE Sardinia, Eiftnei' Saplea, and filclly Jofin klfigiom ol Imly OJ Lallnay over Mont wdIb opnaefl. 

aldiKsKlIala ^ . .. Cl KfeognWlbylCngland, ^ ^ 

00 J/wi fitN'to, May 78. 75!7<r^i e , Mny 30 Cii n ji ( WTour, slatc.iuian , dies ji 52 

a eulff, June I, and Mfi to, Jiiiiu M, , , Cl Garibaldi toinibllcnnl InvnlKPaiial fltaliiB, and cop* 

» vietorlouB under Kimuloan ill anil king, i iiti'fl Ijy yavrirnni en t 
I'woatYJlIaPfancih Jnjy 10 011 Wnrivlth AuidrlA, JiinelC 

CD. Hiivny and Niff yield Ed to Mee, Tuscany 
Jains filinllplai 


Ij 1 1 y 6 Eiijfeiie BeauLarurtlH} 

11 HlnplfluieDiisgamiNoiJijiiioiiMnir 
11-15 (ungTeiintViGana iiaiiKlmisHaly 
Laiiihaiilyaiiij ^enoiiainAusiiln 

His bioUicr, Cliarles relis, king, 

Oil Monti, post, dies, a 71 


,81 Clini'les AHjcH. 

97, Leapwdl,|i(iGt,dka,n.90, 

47 lliiigaiiflptsjllieiftlreramiii, 

49 CoiiMlttilto piuEliiliiied 
49 rnvdbiDuolLumbaiily. Wnrwilli Amlila 
11, Ktnirilefpnlcil atNovnin 
49, KIllBlfCSlgni vjijfof Mutauiicl n* 
fitiwn to mm, ^ ^ 

i. HiidEUScrdEfeniB king ot Milan. Jeac'HMgi- 


.u4thAuit4rlA,Jiin«l8 

« ICmaowrnf IfratiEe elvea to Ilaly provlaca of Vo- 
ntlllO) isb lot u'oa coaKUo Mni by Auetrla 


fill Tan rloii 
70, Louie anuKedfo Italy, 

KoDieiMdD Iheeiipltnl of tJto klngdooi 
72 Death olliosslnl. 

Great DJiipHoD ef Mount VeeuviuB, 


ftn I m 88' Isabella 11. (infant) 

Or 11 1 llj ^ HrllKti su TlllarlfiB asblst Chi-lsUiui, 
i]6ceni]iDllier 
36, Ihii8Ttciomistieiiarol( 

41 Eiiuii'lmoj ipifciit IiisDircftlon In (OTOTfll ijDEem 

tnuilier , under QTlmincll, and led, 


Jl.NinivayjnlnaHri'eileii, VoKiDrauli 
mid Itugoii glvDs totoouimk 

ii.Clirls(iat.Yin„S,,V 

brollH'?ul['lirKLI(HiVII 
40 fehiirfloHIfllateia amlhlsswlEk 

4 B. Krpflpr I D V tl 4lt Koiiloln and ai Dsivl ek do- 

lUtreneriDVii. tojnjpjendencD, 


to {InopfiHaEPutoliflifaiea 
U liianirocDoniiiltaPlDiiii, 

13 ‘iaflOPOHfiii ].)i[iiu(<'fOllm. 
Mbellall derlarcdnf ago, 

41 L'tiri8Diia,i|iica]i-nniDipr,inlurnfl 
40, [Inaeii morrh imkoof Cailla, 
Onliieniiovfllislii'fC 


Cl (biba luvudcd by f.iipEZ, 

ffluiplergylnv 


OP Oitppiavoim 


8.1 h 1 vllcBffliifplerVylnvndP!l,,^ , tl.fii toiliigDsnnexNl 

Cl, {I'ltoiiiii'll end ikiucharovolt O'DaiintI hanloliod, 


' I!Kiia)UiwrDlieK|i9iiccDe(ls Qiineii-instbcr flees to 

50 iji)ii('jiLimj,iiriillii!ilol''prdHiniidVII.,dlea, (Itonce, 

5d A'lBii]iiiio]l, dlemtor, 

f9,WPT#Mom 


Id ]l(j'ia,iiloieoniaii,diro,ii,73,Feli I 

iM[j!Uoi,s(niP8ttion,illes,fl K,] 

CO, I'llmilHcalnIrsiim'Citlon, 


97 Lfaiobal OTloniielldJe^ 


CJ LevtliiDwi, led by Tulin and SJefnao, 
CB, loaliellAlnlicaiidugelui’nrla 
7C Isnbellaabdk'iiles, 
ft rrlnEEAmadeofliiifleD king, 
TO.FrfmaBsasolnaicd, 

78, Ttti riots In Iknceloiifi, 


48 PidffdiiandFrtiikfariAraiiililyRupiJiKt Hiedi,, 

4B, riimiansand HniiDveifiKiiiiikisHiijRWHiAiii'llTJ- 
48, hivuasii ami Itiiaala siippm i Lienmork 
. Giavenataln Lamp, flay 2{t 
Duppcibacila, JiiiiDfi 
40, Dunes defCAlPd lit RcliEndorilj April S, 

CC, Peaenvilh Pmaslu. 

CV LAiieadGtCAtodntlditndt. Holstolii euntlnDoi Wttlei. 


CO, KMruofllyo(iwiifl,Oat,lllr 


55 hiniiiil iliillS lesisioit liy Diilitd Hlalea, 

■ liJitonlibllBlied 


aLSuiindilnitoalibllBliei, „ , , 

67*1): TroiiliNlnlsioibfldk'Holaioiii 

CMsllao 1X4 

83 ((NiRt iranble ahonttbo diiciilos or[ilii6iyick-lInl. 
BiEluwlCHAuiltftiMd Prussia, 


W tiihivlek ocEiipK'fl by Austiliuis and Prussian o, keb, o. 

(ll, 1) (lippUesiogciIby AiifliJlanaJiud Piiisiiliim, 

J'aiies dpfpiitel at Vltle by AuiLilana, Marcli 
W, JiippeliakeiiliyrriisiiianifiATirllKl. 

A),VftlWlecJlHDilfDliwul,i1ay9, 

►flJ. ^Var Duilad-Jltuitiain ei'dingto rniJilo and Anifiia Uis 
diieliioaofliieBivlDkaiidJIolatalibAiiiiiBl. 


in Nei? tsiosdtnllealilo'plDd, " ' 

87, JiDUMrkollbmtoSElllliDinaiidaD! St.lliQUuaanl 
kUebntdDnILcdgfsIiB 
CC, 'llio elfTgy fflujnplffl fJtm military duty, 

70 Donp ark ramnliiB soil tral la Fromeo-Rinslai war, 

72 Great mrnosttloii a[ goandtunvlan ladiiBitleo at 
Capone agon. 



THE UNITED 8TATES,--AMERIGAN MIDDLE AGES 


Tlio oiinipaign of 1840 was tlio most ox- 
dtiiig wliifli luul yet 0(50Liri'ocl in tlio history 
of the Uiiitod Htiitcs. Van Ihiron was blamed 
with everyth ill The fnianeial disti esses wore 
laid at iiis door. Extravagance, bribery, cor- 
ruption — everything bad was charged upon 
him. Mvu of business advertised to pay six 
dollars a barrel for Hour if Harrison should 
bo elected, three dollars a baviel if Van 
Buren should be success fub Tiio Whig ora- 
tor, s tossed ubout the luckless Administration 
throng) 1 all the ilgures and forms of s])cech, 
and the President liimself was sliot at with 
every sort of dart that partisan wit nnd malico 
could invent. The enthusiasm in the ranks of 
the o|)pnsiiiou rose higher and higher, and 
Van Buren was overwliclmingly defeated. 
He rec(Mved only sixty electoral voteSj against 
two hundred and thirty -four for General Har- 
rison. After conti oiling the destinies of the 
'Government for nearly foj'ty years, the Dem- 
ooratic parly was thus temporarily routed. 
For Viee-Pr(‘si(lcnt, John I'ylor, of Virginia, 
was the Buceesaful candhlate. 

In the hist year of Van Biiroifs Adminis- 
tration was completed the sixth census of the 
United Htutes. The tables wore, ns usual, re- 
plete with tliG evideneos of growth and pro- 
gress. The national ro venues for tlio year 
1840 ninonntod to nearly twenty millions of 
-dollars. At this lime iimt important statis- 
iical information, for wlneli the subsequent re- 
ports luivG been noted, began to appear in its 
full value. The center of population bad in 
tlio Inst ten years movo<l westward along the 
Ihirty-ninth parallel of latitude from thoeouth 
fork of Iho Potomac to Clarksburg, in tlio 
present Stale of West Virginia, a d is Lance of 
fifty' five miles. The inhabited aiea of the 
United States now nmourited to oiglit hundred 
and bcveri thousand square miles, l)eing an in- 
creaso for tho decade of twenty -seven and six- 
ten tha per cent. Tho frontier line circum- 
scribing the popnlatioji passed through !Michi- 
gnn, AViseonsin, Iowa, and tho we.storn borders 
of Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, a dis- 
taneo of throe thousand three Innidied miles. 
The population had reached an aggregate of 
seven teen million souks, being an increase, 
since 1830, of more than six millions. It was 
found frojn tho tables that eleven- twelfth a of 
the people lived outside of the larger oitiea and 


towns, showing a strong preponderance of tho 
agricultural over the maiuifacfcuring and com- 
ineieial iTjteiTsts, One of tlie most cheering 
lessons of the ceiibus was found in the fact 
tliat the womleiTul growth of the United 
States was m extent and areUy and not in ac- 
cuinulation — in the spread of civilization rather 
than ill an incrense of intemiy. For since 
1830 tho average of the population of the 
country Imd not inci eased by so mucli as one 
person to the square mile I 

Tlie common judgment Inis been that tho 
Administi ation of Van Bnrcn was weak and 
inglorious. Doubtless it was cliaincterized by 
few important episodes, and was controlled by 
principles some of which were bad; but he 
and Ins times were unfortunate rather than 
vicious, Ho was tho victim of the evils which 
followed hard upon the relaxation of the Jack- 
sonian methods of government. He had 
neither the will nor the disposition to rule as 
his predecessor had done. Nor were the peo- 
ple and their representatives any longer in the 
humor to sutFov that sort of government. 
The period was nnheroio; it was the ebb-tide 
between the belligerent excitements of 1832 
and the War with Mexico. The financial 
panic added opprobiiiin to the popular esti- 
mate of imbecility in the Government. The 
Administration of Van Buren said a bitter 
Batiriat, ‘Ms like a parenlhcsia; it may be read 
in a low^ tone of voice or nltogetber omitted 
without injuring the seme I'* But the satiie 
lacked one essential— truth, 

William Henry Harrison was by birth a 
Virginian. He was the son of Benjamin 
Harrison, signer of the Declaration of Incle- 
pendeiice ; the adopted sou of Eobert Morris, 
financier of the Eovoliition. He was a grad- 
uate of Hampden -Sidney College, and after- 
wards a aUuleiit of medicine. Attracted by 
tlie military life, lie entered the army iiiider 
St. Clair; was rapidly promoted; became 
LieutenuiU-Governor, and then Governor of In- 
diana Territory, which office he filled with great 
ability. Ilis military career in the North-west 
has been already narrated. Ho was inaugu- 
rated President on the 4th of March, 1841, 
and began his duties by issuing a call for a 
special .session of Congress, to consider “sun- 
dry important matters connected with the j 
finances of fhe country.'^ An able Cabinet 
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was organized, at the head of winch was Dan- 
iel 'Webster us tary of f^tute. 

Everything promised Wf3ll for the new 
Whig Administiiition ; InU befoie Congros'3 
could convene, tlie venerable Pi eM dent, bend- 
wg nnder the weight of sixty-eight years, 
fell sick and died, just oue moiitb after his 
inaugumtioii. It was the first time that such 
nn event had occurred in Ainc 3 riciin histoiy. 
Profound and iniiveisal giief was nifuiifeted 
At tbo bad event. 

Oil the Ctli of April, 1841, Jolin Tyler 
took the until of ofHce and became President 


hostility was soon to ho manifested in a re- 
in ark aide iiiaiuier. 

On the convening of the special session of 
Congre'^s the AYiiigs w'ere hi liigli spirits. One 
of the fiist measures proposed at the session, 
which lasted from to Heptcnabei', was the 
repeal of the Iiidepeiidcnt Treasury J3ill, A 
general bankrupt law was also brought for- 
ward and passed, liy which a great TUnnbei’ of 
insolvent business men were released from the' 
disabiliti^?a under wIugIi they had fallen in the 
recent financial crash, Tim next mens lire — a 
favorite scheme of the AYlngs— was the re- 
chartering of the Bank of the TJiuLed 
States. Tlie old clmrtcr had ex])ircd in 
183G, but the bank had eon tinned in 
opeiation, under ii charter grunted by 
the Slate of Pennsylvania, A hill to le- 
habilitate the institution in its national 
character was now In might forward and 
passed. The Pregiclcnt interposed his 
veto. Again the bill was p rose n ted, in 
ii modified form, and received the eanc* 
tion of both Houses, only to be rejected 
by the Executive. This action produced 
a filial rii]itiire between the President 
and the party wliicli had elected him. 
The itidignaiU Wiiigs, baffied by the want 
of a two-tbiids* majority in Congress, 
turned upon him with storms of invec- 
tive. All the members of the Cahiael) 
except Mr "Webster resigned their seats, 
and he retained Ms jdace only ho<‘anse of 
a pending difiiculty with Great Britain. 

A contention had a risen relative to 
the north-eastern boundary of tim United 
Slates. The tointorial limit in that 
direction had injt been clearly defined 
ill the treaty of 1783, and the commission- 
ers at Ghent, in 1814, hud con in bn ted little 
to tlie solution of the dilficnlty. Like most 
of the other matters ^Yh^eh were presented 
for the consideration of that polite ami 
easily satisfied convention, the fixing of the 
boundary in (jnostiori had been postjionod 
rather than settled. Jfc Was agreed, however, 
tit that time, to refer ti\e estahliHluneut of the 
entire line between the United States and 
Canada to the decision of three corn missions, 
wdiicli were to be formed under tlio ainipieep 
of the two Governments. The first of theso 
bodies accomplished its work auccessfiilly, by 
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of the United States He was a statesman of 
considerable distinction, a native op Virginia, 
a graduate of William and Mary College. At 
an early age ho left the pi'ofe?"iion of law to 
enter upon a public ciircer, lie was chosen a 
member of Congress, and in 182() was elected 
Governor of Virginia. Prom tliat jiosition he 
was sent to tlie Senate of the United States; 
and now, at the of fifty-cme, was called to 
the Presidency. He had been put upon the 
ticket with General Harrison through motives 
of expediency; for, although a Whig in moat 
of his political principles, he was known to be 
hostile to the United States Bank. And this 
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awarding the United States the islands in the 
bay of Pnssniiiaquoddy. The thiid comniis- 
Biou performed iU duty by fixing tlin tine 
boil lid nvy-li Lie fioin the iiiter'^ection of the 
forty-fifth parallel of latitude with the river 
St. Xawrcnce to the western point of Lake 
Huron. To the second comiiussioii was as- 
signed the more difficult task of settling the 
boundary from tbc^ Atlantio to the St, Law- 
reAice; and this work 


from the western point of Lake Huron, through 
Lake Superior, to the north-western extiemity 
of the liuke of the Woods; thence — confirm- 
ing the tieaty of October^ 1818 — southward 
to the forty- ninth parallel of latitude; and 
thence with that pniullel to the Hooky Mount- 
ains. Tins important settlement, known ns 
the WmsTER-AsimmiTON Treaty, was com- 
pleted ou the 9 th of August, 1842, and was 


tliey failed to accom- 
plisli. 

Thus, for nearly 
tw'enty-fivG yeais, the 
boundary of the 
United States on the 
iiortli-eiisb leinniucd 
indeterminate. At 
times the difficulty 
became so serious as 
to endanger the peace 
of the two nations. 
Finally the whole 
mat tor was referred 
to Lord Ashburton, 
acting on the part of 
Great Britain, and 
Daniel Webster, the 
Ainoricau Seoretary 
of State. 

The discussion be- 
tween the two diplo- 
matisLs was as alile as 
the subject was intri- 
cate. Finally the 
boundary was def- 
initely established ns 
follows: From the 
month of the river 
St Croix, ascending 
that stream to its west- 
ern fountain ; from 
that fountain due 
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north, to the St. Jolnfs; thence ^vitli that river 
to its source on the watershed between the At- 
lantic and the St. Law'rciice; thence in a 
south-westerly direction, along the crest of the 
lughlands, to the nor tli-wca tern source of the 
Connecticut; and thence down that stream to 
dnd along the forty-fifth parallel to the Sfc. 
Tjawreuce. By a second agreement of the 
comtnissionors, the boundary jwas established 


ratified by the Senate cn the 20tli of the same 
month. 

Ill the year 1843 a peculiar doiiiastic tloiibl© 
arose in the State of Bliode Island. * For nearly 
two centuries the government of that ‘ Co 
monwealth bad rested upon the old chaiter 
granted by Charles II. There had been in 
Ilhoda Island, since the earlier Colonial timefl, 
a certain residue of loynlism unfavorable to 
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re 2 )ui)licfin institutions. Among oLluJi' tlungs 
a cliui''(3 ill the ancient uhailei’ lestrjcung tlie 
right of &iih"iage to prupeity-lmhicis ot h 
tain giade still ke^it its place. With the de- 
velopment of flee in&titiilioua under our ua- 
tional Go VO nun oil t the apiiit of dciuociacy 
gained the nsceiulcncy, niul tho j^ropositioii 
^vns iiiaf^e to ab olio’ll the rostiiction oii the 
auffiage hi the of the 

The event hhovyecl that tlie people ^vei’G al- 
most II nil nim oils for the change. But in 
respect to the manner of making the same 
there was a serious division. One faction, 
known as the Law and Order party, pro- 
ceeded, in accoulance with the old Constitu- 
tion, to choose Samuel W. King ns Governor. 
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‘The other faction, called the Suffrage imrLy, 
acting in nii irregiilai way, elected Thomas W. 
Doit. 

In May of 184^ hoth psiTlies lubl mid ot- 
.ganized their rival govern men ts. The Law 
and Order ])arty u tick •to ok to suppress the fac- 
tion of Doi r. The hitter in turn made an at- 
tempt to captnie tlie State ar'^enal. The 
militia under Governor King^s ofticpis, how- 
ever, drove the assailants imay. About a 
mouth later the mllieientF of Dorr again took 
up aims; hut tlii'^ lime they verc dispci'.*5cd by 
"II deliicl 111 lent oP iiadoual troo]>s, which had 
come into the State, Dorr thereupon fled 
from Hhodc Island, hut soon afterwards re- 
turned, when lie was caught, tried for tieason. 
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convicted, and sentenced to i n i prison men t for 
life. He was offered iiiirdon on condition of 
taking the oath of allegiance to the estaWisheu 
aubhoiiticfe. This lie stubliornly ref n bed to do, 
and was kept in coidinement until June of 
1845, wdien lie ivas liberated without con- 
dition^. 

In the yeai 1842 was completed the Bunker 
Hill ^lewwiiiewL At iwlght well he e^K^^eted, 
the event called forth an iinbonncled eiithu- 
feiaam, not only in Bo.stou and Massachusetts, 
but throughout the country. Tlie foundation 
of tho great shiifi had heen laid on the 17th 
of June, 1825; tlie corner-stone being put in 
place by Llie veiieiablc Lafayette, w'ho was 
thou visiting in the United Stales. Daniel 
Webster, at this time young in yeais and fame, 
delivered the oration, while two hundred B ev- 
olution ary veterans — forty of them survivors 
of the battle fought on that hill-crest just fifty 
ycais before — gathered witli the throng to hear 
him. But the woik of erection went on 
slowly. More than a hundred and fifty tliou- 
saud dollars were expended, and seventeen 
years elapsed, before the grand shaft commem- 
orative of the liei’oea living and dead was fin- 
ished. The column was of Quincy granite, 
thirty -one feet square at the liase, and two liiiii- 
red and t\venty-one feet m height. The dedi- 
cation was postponed until the next succeed- 
nig aiiniversaiy of the battle. On tlie 17lh 
of June, 1843, ah immense mnllitnde of peo- 
ple, inclnding most of the survivors of the 
Revolutioimry Wav, gathered iiorn all ])arts 
of the Republic to participate in tlie cere- 
monies. Mr. Webster, now lull of years and 
Iionors, was again chosen to deliver the ad- 
dress. The dedicatory oration was oiio of tlio 
most able and eloquent ever proiioniicorl in the 
Dinted Aisler was added to the 

fame of the oiator. Tho exercises were con- 
cluded with a public dinner, given in Fimeuil 
Hall, the cradle of Anietican liberty. 

In the In^t years of Tyloi's Adniiinstialion 
the State of Now York W'as the scone of a se- 
rious social diaUivbtmcc, aviamg fiom cm lain 
disputed land-titles, and going back in ils ori- 
gin to the Dutch occupation of New Nether- 
land. Until the year 1840, the descciKliiiits 
of Van Rciisbclaer, one of the old Dutch pa- 
trooiis, had held a claim on certain lauds in 
the counties of Reusselaor, Columbia, and Del 
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asYsue. In lifjuiOntion of this cluing ^ they hnd 
coutimiecl to iccoive from tlio fhinievs owjiing 
thr, IniKl*^ cv^iJini trifling rent'?. But at length 
tlie farmeis avgig ncaried with the payment, 
and rebdiecl. From 1840 to 1844 the qneS' 
tion was inueK del la ted in the Legislature of 
New York. In tlio latter year tlie Anti-rent 
party heciuiie so bolil as to attack those of 
tlieir fellow-tenants w)i« made the payments, 
The paying renters were coated with tar and 
featliers, and driven from tliG settlements. Of- 
ficers woie FLMit to appieheiid the rioters, and 
them they killed. Time and again the antlior- 
itien of the State weio invoked to quell the 
distnrbaiicGs, and the excitGinents at Icngtli 
subsided. To the present time, however, there 
biia never been any formal adjustment of the 
difficulty. 

To the same epocli of our hintoiy belongs 
the beginning of the troubles with the Moi- 
in oils. The latter, under the leadership of 
their prophet, Joseph Smith, made their fiihb 
iiriportnnfc settlomeiiks in Jackson Oountyq Mis- 
Boiiri, Heretlicir numbers increased to fifteen 
hundred Elated witli the success of their 
colony, they began to say that the great West 
was to bo their inheritnnee. The unti-jMormon 
people of the stir round I i]g country became ex- 
cited, and determined to rid themselves of 
tlieir 'neighbors. The militia was at length 
called ont, and the hlcnnions were obliged tn 
teave the Stale, In the spvmg of 18S9 they 
crossed the Mississippi ijito niiuois, and on a 
high plateau overlooking the river, laid oub a 
new city, to wliieh they gave the name of 
Ntiuvoo, ineiuiiiig The Beautiful. 

Here they built a spleudid temple. Agaia I 


the numbers of the Haiiits increased by addi- 
tions fiom difrereiit parts of the United States 
and from Europe Tlie settlement at length 
attained a population of ten tlionsand. The 
rapid increase of the Mormons and their pecul- 
iar principles fufiiised tlie aiitugoni?in of the 
region imiud about, and the two jiartius be- 
came hostile. 8 01 lie laws enacted by Bniillfs 
followers were contrary to the statute of iili- 
nois The Mormons were charged with certain 
tliefta and nniideis, and it was believed that 
tliQ courts aliout Nuiivoo were powerless to 
convict the criin nails. 

With tlie rise of the exci lenient and the ont- 
! break of violence. Smith and Ins biotlier were 
an Gated, taken to Ciirtlingo, and put in jfiil. 
Oil tlic 27th of June, 1844, ii uioh gathered, 
hioke open the jail doors, and lulled the piis- 
onors. Hostilities con tinned during the sum- 
mer. Ill the following year the charter of 
Uauvoo A\as annulled liy the Logi.slaturo. The 
Mormons despaired of Jiiaintahiing their foot- 
hold in Illinois, and the great majority deter- 
mined to exile tlicm^jolvcs beyond the liniitB of 
civilization. In 1846 they began tlieir march 
to the far West. In Si'pLeniher, Naiivoo was 
caTiiioimdod for three days, and the remnant 
of the Mormons who had leniained were driven 
forth to join their ooinpaiiions in exile. They 
camo up MU til the main company at Coniicjl 
Blufls, Iowa, Then ce tlicydiagged tlieinselveg 
wearily westward, cvo^mhI Rocky Mount' 
a ins, reached the basin of tlie Oreat Salt La Icq, 
and founded Utah Tei’intoiy. Sueli ivero tlie 
hegiiniings of a coinpUcaiioii, which, after the 
lapse of neailj- filly ycarrf, has not yet yielded 
to the lorce of logic, or the logic (d force. 


— ivIh^xioatni War aimd sixtth 
dejcade^. 


N the meantime, a still 
more serious agitation had 
arisen in the United 
States, relative to the Ee- 
public of Texas. From 
1821 to 1836, this imperial 
country, lying between 
Loulsinim and Mexico, hnd been n province of 
thn latter republic Tt had been the policj' of 


Spain, and of Mexico aftei’wards, to keep Texas 
iininbabiled, witli a view to interposing an im- 
passiilile country betwoen tlio aggressive Amer- 
ican race and the Mexican horde I’.s At length, 
however, a large Iniid-giuiit u’os iimdc to Mosua 
Austin, of Oonnoelioiit, on condition that ho 
M’onld settle lliree hundred American fiuniliee 
within tlie limits of his domain. The grant was 
confirinea to liis son Btepheu, witli the t^i'ivilege 
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of five bniulied acldiLioiuil families 

of iniinigi an ts. It was tluis tliiit the founda- 
tions nf English civilr/ation were laid within 
the brmloi5 of "Texas. 

Owing to tlie o[>pre.'r^iv’'c policy of the iftfex- 
icnii Govern inoJit, and peihups to the iiuie- 
jiendent f^pirit of tlic I'exiins themselves, the 
lattei, in tlie year lcS85, lai^i’d the sttuKlard of 
rebenion. War broke nut between the parent 
fetnte and the revolted province. Many ad> 
venturers and suiiic heroes from tlie United 
States rush eel to the scene of action, and es- 
poused the Texan cause. In the first battle, 
fouglit at Gonzales, a thousiiiid iMexicaus w'oie 
defeated by a Texan force of half the number. 
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On the sixth of Sfarcli, 1836, a Texan fort 
called the Alamo 'was surrounded ])y a ]\ lexi- 
cal! army of eight thousand ineii, uiulor the 
command of Santa Anna, Piesldcnt of Jlcxico. 
The feeble garrison, after a heroic defense, 
was overpowered and iii'nssaci'ed, inider e ir- 
on instances of gieat atrocity. Here the daring 
David Crockett, nu cx-Congj’e3''n!nii of Ten- 
ncfcsee, and a lumtcr of boasts and 

men, was kdled. In the following iiinnth wns 
fought the decisive hattlo of San Jacinto, in 
which a small Anicncan army, coniniandod 
by General Sam Houston, anniliilatcfl tlio 
hosts of Santa Anna, and achieved the freedom 
t)f Texiis at a blow. The independence of the 
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new >State was ackuosvlcdged by the United 
States, by Gicat Britain, and by Fiance 
From the first ilieic !vas an ulteiior object 
on the part of the Texans to gmn artIld^^bion into 
the American Union . IS^u sooner had they 
become in dependent than they a])j)lied /or a 
])lace as a State in mir Republic. At firs: 
the proposition !vas declined by Pics idem 
Van Buien, who feared a war with Mexico 
111 the last year of Tyler’s Admin iaf ration the 
quo-itioii of the annexation of ‘Jexns !vn? 
again agitated The population of that Ec' 
public liad now increased to moie than two 
hundred thousand souls. The torritory era- 
binccd an area of two hundred and tliirty' 
seven thousand square miles, a domain more 
than ib'c limes m great as the State of Penn- 
sylvania It wa>s like annexing an empire 
The issue here presented Imcamc political 
in its bearing. It was the great question on 
which the people divided in the Picsidcntial 
election of 1844, Nor will the thoughtful 
reader, nearing the close of the century, fail 
to discern in this old question of annexation 
the profound problem of .slavery. Freedom 
and the free States had faiud a vent in the 
Nortli-w’cst, looking even beyond the Rocky 
Mountnnis and to the Pacific ; but slavciy and 
the ‘?lave States seemed to lie liam pored on tlie 
BO nth- west, Would ant Texas (>pen to tlie 
peculiar iupLiUition ” a field as hioiid and 
]n'omiIng as that po.'isGSscfl by the Nor L hern 
States? Could not the eqnipinse between tlio 
two parts of the Union be thus maintained? 

In nil this w’C may see tlic bottom reason 
why the pGojde of the South us a lulejavoicd 
tlic annexation, and why the propo.sition was 
received with nnicli coldness in the North. 
Again, the project was favored by tlio Demo- 
cratR and opposed by the Whigs; so tliiit hero 
we have the beginning of that seetinnubsm in 
party politics which has not yet di^apiiciucd 
from tho nation. At this time tlie tw^o par- 
ties w'ere nearly equally imitcliod in streiigtli, 
and tlie contest of 1844 surpassed in i‘X(Ite- 
ment anything Avbich had hither to hcoii known 
in tlie country, James N. Polk, of Ten- 
nes.soe, was put forward as the Deinoci’atio 
candidate, wliile the Whigs chose ilieir favor- 
ite leader, Henry Olay. The former w^aa 
elected, and tho hope of the latter of reaching 
the Piesidcney was forevci’ eclipsed. For 
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Vice-Preflideiit, George M. Dallas, of reiinsyl- tlio Uiiiversitj’’ of North Carolina. lu the 
Vania, waa ehosen. ycava of Jiis earlici manliood he \m\^ tlic y/ro- 

An incItloiU of tiicse days is worthy of of Andrew Jiiekhoii. Ills first public 

fipeciai niOntioiK On the 29th of I^Iay, 1844, office was a mem l^ei ship in the Legislatiivc of 

the news of the nomination of Polk was sojit the State. He was afteinvnrds elected to Cen- 
to Washing toil City from Pallimoie by the gv’cs?!, where he served as membov and >S))caker 

iiingnetic tolegmph. It was the first despatch for fourteen years. lii 1889 he was chosen 

ever so tiansmittcd, and the event marks nii governor of Tennessee, and fioni that po 5 itioi> 

era in tlio history of civilization. The in- was called, at the early age of forty-nine, to 

veil tor of the telegraph, ivhich lias revohi- the Presidential chnii. At the head of the 

tionized the method of ti'aiisinitting in form a- now Cabinet was placed flames Eiichanaii, of 

tiou and introduced a new epoch in history, Pennsylvania. It was an office requiring high 

was Pj'ofesRor Samuel F. B. Horse, of Hasaa- nbilitLos; for the threatening question with 

chnsetts. The magnetic principle on 
which tlio invention depends had been 
known since 1774, lint Professor Morse 
was the first to apply that principle to 
the benefit of men. Ho began bin ex- 
periments in 1832, and five years later 
succeeded in obtaining a patent on his 
invention. He had, in the mean time, to 
contend with every species of prejudice 
nnd ignorance w’liich tlio low grade of 
human intelligencD could produce. After 
the issuaucti of the patent there was a long 
delay, and it was not until the last day 
of the session of Congress in 1843 that 
ho obtained an appropriation of lliirby 
thousand dollars. With that appropria- 
tion wins constructed, between Baltlinoro 
and AVa.shingion, the fiisfc telcgraplno hno 
in the world. Pci'luips no other single in- 
vention has exorcised u more boneficent 
influence on the welfare, advancornent, 
ciiid happiness of mankind. 

With the convening of Congress in De- 
cember, 1844, the proposition to admit 
Texas into the Union was formally brought 
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forward. During the winter the question was 
constantly debated, and on the lat of Srarch tlio 
bill for annexation was passed. The President 
imnicdiatoly gave his as.sent, and the Lone Star 
took its ])hico in tlio constellation of American 
States. On the day befovo the iimugnmtion 
of Polk, bills for the admission of FI oral a and 
towa were also signed; but the latter State, 
the twenty-ninth member of the Union, was 
not formally admitted until the following year. 

Jamoa Knox Polk wns a native of North 
Carolina, born November 2, 1795. At the 
nge of eleven be removed with his father to 
Tennesson In 1818 ho wns ttraduated from 


Mexico came at once to a crisis. As soon as- 
tbe resolution to annex Texas was adopted by 
Congress, Almonte, the Mexican Minister at 
Washington, d cm an cled his passports, and im 
dignantly left tiic country. 

On the 4th of duly, 1845^ the Act of An- 
nexation was ratified by the Legislature of 
Texas, and the union wns an accomplished fact. 
But the Texan authorities knew well the- 
conrao which tlio Government of Mexico would 
]nn‘siic. A deputation was sent at once to the 
Presklcnt of the United States, requesting that 
an army he immediately despatched for the 
protection of the new State. Tt was m ooe^ 
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(lienee to this petition that (Trencmi Ziicluuy 
Taylor ouleiotl to niareb from (Jaiup Jes- 
sup, ill WiMi'i’ii Li )Ui^i an a, to ocoiipy Tex.u'j. 

The leal qiiu'-tiou at l^’vue 1 jet ween tliat 
State ami ^Mexico ^\as one of houndanes. 
Perhnps the l>aic fact of the nimexatioii of 
Texas to the United States would have been 
buriio by llie Meuean Kcpnhlic, if she could 
luive dictated the boiiiidaiy-linc between lier 
own tei'utones ami thu.se of 'J’'exas Tlie foun- 
dation of til e r|narL’ol liad been laid as caily as 
the Mexican rLOToliitioii of 1821. By that 
event ^fcxicn lia<l shaken olF licr dopcmlence 
on Sjiaiii, and liad reaming eel lier civil admin- 
istration to Sint lieisolf. Ill doing so .she Imd 
united ill ouo the two [iroviiices of Cuahuila 
and Texa?. Thc^^e were the fioiUier IMexican 
Stntes east of the Kio Grniule. Over the 
united jirovii ices she had established a common 
govermneiit, and this goYerninGnt ^YnB mmn- 
taiued until the Texan Rebellion of 1836. 
Texas, being success fill in tlnat struggle W’itli 
Mexico, naturally clairuecl that her own iiule- 
pendence, so achieved, caiiied w'ith it the in- 
depeudeuce of Coalmila, and that therefore the 
territory of the latter province becanio, by the 
act of revolution, au integral part of the new 
Texan Repiibhc. 

The same views wero held iiy the people of 
Coaluiila. The joint Logidatuie of that jiro- 
vinco and of Texas passed a statute, in De- 
cember of 1836, declaring the integrity of the 
two States, under tlio name of Texas. Mexico, 
ho^vever, insisted that Texas onhj^ and not 
Coaluiila, Imcl revolted agaimst lier authority, 
and that therefore the latter State was still 
rightfully a part of the Mexican dominions 

It thus liajjpencd tliat Texas, now n State 
111 the American Union, claimed the Rio 
Grande as the western limit, while Mexico 
was detcniiincd to have the Nuecosas the sep- 
arating line. Tlic territory between the two 
I'ivcis wii^ ill dispute, The Government of the 
United States nimle a ])rnpoval to liavc tlie 
difficulty set tied by negotiation, but hrexicO' 
scorn fully refused. The lefu'^fil was construed 
by the Am erica us as a virtual confession that 
the ^Mexican Govern miGiit was in tlie wrong, 
and, upon this conviction, continued to claim 
the Kio Grande us the true houndary. In- 
structions were sent to General Taylor to ad- 
vance his army as near to that river as eir- 


cujiistaiices would wmrant, and to hold it 
against aggic'^^'^on. Under tlieso orders the 
Ainevicau ariny moved forwaid to Uoipiia 
Cbristi, ul tlio nmiilli of tlie Nueee.s, where a 
camp was cstahii^-hed; and there Taylor coii- 
ceiitvated liis ibices to the mini her of four 
thousand five J Kind rod nioii. Hucdi was the 
bitLUitiua ot alJ}iii> at the (dose of the year 18d5« 

At the beginning of the loll owing year a 
critical step wiis talccii, Uoneial Taylor was 
order t'cl to move forward to the Rio Grande. 
It wa', known that the j\Tcxican Government 
had rcr^olvcd not to receive an American am- 
bassador ^unt thither to negotiate a S’ettlcnienh 
It was also learned that a Mexican army had 
\)een gathered in the noithcfii part of the? Re- 
pulilio for the invasion of Texas, or, at any 
rate, to occupy the di.spiitcd tciadtoiy lie tween 
the two rivers. On the 8th of March the 
AinGvican army was Ibiwn forward from 
Corpus Christi to Point Label, on the Gulf 
of ^Mexico. At that place Taylor establhhed 
a dcp4t of supiilies, and tliencc pressed for- 
ward to the Rio Grande. He arrived at that 
river a short diiitance above the niontli, and 
took a station at the town of iMatamoras, 
wliei’e he erected a fortie.'is, named Fort 
Brown. 

Oil the 26th of April, General Arista, who 
had arrived at Mutarnoras on the day before 
Tayloris approach, and had taken oonimard 
of tiio Mexican force.s on the frontier, notified 
the American coniinaiulcM’ that hostilities had 
begun On that day a company of American 
dragoons, under coiiiniaiid of CaptUjin 'I'lioin- 
ton, iva.s attacked by a body of Mexicans wlio 
liad crossed the Rio' Grande into the disputed 
territory. The Americans lost sixteen men in 
killed niid wounded, and were obliged to sur- 
render. 

Such w^as the oiitlircnk of the war, "\Vlnlo 
tlic troop of Mexicans just I'Gferrcd to cros&cd 
the 1 ‘ivcr above tlie Aiu erica ii camp, otlier 
bodies made a cM'ossing below, and threatened 
Tayloris conimuiiicatioiis. 'riiat General, fear- 
ing for bis supplies at Point Isabel, hastened 
to tlie place and strengthened the defenses. 
The fort opposite ]\ratamorns was left Under 
command of IMajor Brown, with a garrison of 
three hundred men The return of Tayloi to 
Poiiit Isabel was witnessed by the Moxicana 
across the river, who supposed the Ainorioaniy 
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^veie let looting fioin t\i(j nnu^tiy. Uuiit ju- 
bjI.Unin endued. Tli(‘ Iiijmbhfuu MunWti, a 

Moxicfin n(‘i\>|)j|Ki of jjiii li>hod 

Ji L'lhiuiia], 

aidly iiJVtulris oriMt‘\JCM> iuid ilul, HKe .i yang 
of |)(>Itiunn>, to the ‘•Oa-coa'^t, and wcia u^ing 
CYLV} exoiUon to get out ot tlu^ nainhy be- 
fine tlie iliundoiholt of i\Ie\ieaii \OTfgCiiiico 
should fall u])oii them. AiisU liini^elf ‘'hared 
the to mini >n deUi^ion, believing that the 
Aincneans had leccdod fioin tlie eontestj and 
that it wii^ only iiGce^^aiy fui Jiini to bom ha id 
Foil Bios\n in oidev to eml the \Mir, 

In the mean time Taylor had stiengtliened 
bis Mtiuitloij at Point Isabel, ftnd set out i\ith 
tvains and un avmy of two thou'^and men to 
return to Fort 
Brown, Tho^Iex;- 
iean*^ had now, to 
the luimbei of six 
thou ‘-a lid, cios^cd 
the R\o Giandc 
and taken })Ossos- 
faion of Palo Alto. 

Thiti place lay di- 
icctly in Ta}lor^s 
route. At noon, 
on the 8th of May, 
the Americans 
came lip, and the 
battle was opcuech 
A severe engage- 
ment ensued, last- 
ing five liouvfl, in 
which the Jlcxi- 
can.s wei 0 driven from the field, with the loss of 
a hundred men. The American artillery was 
specially eflicient. It was observed from the first 
that the fighting of the Mexicans was chi^msy 
and ineffectuah Pour Americans were killed 
and forty w^onnded, among tlio former the 
gallant Jlajor Ringgold, of the artillery. 

The battle of Pain Alto was indecisive. 
On tlio following day Geiieial Tayloi- took up 
his march for Fort Brown, Ayithin tln'ee 
miles of that place he again came upon the 
JMexicaiis, nho liad rallied in full force to dis- 
pute liis advance. The place selected for 
their second battle was called Ro«:acii do la 
Palma. Here an old river-bed, dry and over* 
grown with cacliis, lay across the road along 
which the Ameuenns were advancing, The 
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}*k\iLan iutilieiy planted to cominand 
tlie apiJio.iLli, aiul iin a ^Gnle the ..Vriieiicna 
liuLft wuic sevLiely galled. A cliaigo win ur- 
vnulir Ciipliun Maj, w)jo 
commanded the diiigoou^. The !Mexjc(in buL- 
teiiLS weic captiuui, aud Croneiid La Vega 
taken at tlie guiN. The ^lexicuus nhan- 
donijjg their l)iULe]ies, flung away their nc- 
coLitjtmients nial fled, Xoi did llioy pause 
until they had put the Ilio Giaiulo between 
tlicnifechc^ and thou piUMiers. fTCiieial Tay- 
lor again took up liis nuiich, and i cached Fori 
Blown without tiu-thoi luoicstutnui. He found 
that lliat ]dacc had hcuu constantly bombaided 
fiom Sratiimoras dining his ab-eiice A biava 
defense had been made, hutlSIajor Biown> the 


commandant, had fallen. Such was the be- 
ginning of the Mexican War, a Rtruggle dea- 
tined to be replete with disasters to the Mex- 
icans and with victories to the American forces. 

The news of what was clone on the Rb 
Grande carried wild excitement throughout 
the United Stntes The war spirit flamed 
high. Even party dksemions were for a 
while husliecl, and WJiigs and Democrats alike 
rushed foiward to fill the ranks The Pres> 
dent, in a message to Cougrei?s, threw the 
onus of the conflict on the hiwlc.'fs soldiery of 
Mexico, alleging that they had shed the blood 
of American srddieis on American aoih Coa* 
gre.''S promptly rcsixmded, and on the 11 6h A 
May, 1846, dcclaied that ''war already ex^ 
isted by the net of the Mexican Government.™ 


that the cow- | dcicd, huWeXLl 
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Ten millions of dollars weie promptly placed 
lit the disposal of the Piesideut, and he Avns 
authorized to accept the services of fifty thou- 
samI volunteers In all the States war meet- 
ings v\eie held, and siicli ^Yas the zeal for 
the conflict that three liundred thousand iucd 
arc said to have offered themselves for the 
66 i vice. 

A plan for the invasion of Mexico wna 
made by General Scott, Commander-in-oliief 
of the army- The American forces ^vere or- 
ganized ill three divii5ions: the xVut^iy of the 
West, under General Kenincy, to cross the 
Eocky Jluiiiitnuia and conquer the northern 
Mexican provinces; the Aumy of the Cen- 
ter, under General Scott himself, to march 
from the Gulf coast into the heart of the en- 
emy’s country; and the Army of Occui»a- 
TION, com man fled by Geiicrnl Taylor, to sub- 
due and hold the distriota on the Eio Grande. 

To General Wool was assigned the duty of 
mustering in the volunteers. By midsummer 
he had succeeded in despatching to General 
Taylor a force of nine thousand men. He 

camp at 

Sau Antonio, Texas, from which point he 
sent forward tlie various divisions of recruits 
to the field. Meanwhile active operations had 
been resumed on the Eio Grande. Ten days 
after the battle of Eesaca de la Palma, Gen- 
eral Ta 3 dor crossed the river and captuied 
Mil tamo ras He then began his march up the 

right bank of the river into the interior. The 
Mexicans had now felt the impact of Amer- 
ican metal, and grew wary of tlieir antago- 
nists. They fell back to the old town of 
SIoutGiey, wliicli place they fortified, niid 
ngaiiLsb w'hicli Taylor now began to advance 
The latter, however, was unable to leave the 
Eio Giande with tlie weak army under his 
command, and was obliged to tarry until 
August before his forces wcic suEiciently 
strong to jnsfcif}" the advance. At the latter 
date he found himself at the head of over six 
thousand men, and proceeded against Mon- 
terey, He reached the place on flic 19th of 
September, mid immediately began an iii- 
vostnient 

Monterey was held l^y a hi ex j can army of 
ten thousand men, under General Anipudia, 
but the small American force besieged the 
place with great vigor. On the 21st r>f the ' 


month an assault made, in which th©- 

Americans, led by General Woitli, carried the 
heights 111 the rear of the town. Here was 
situated the Bisliop’s Palace, ii strong building 
commanding the entrance to Montciey; but 
the [dace was carried on the 22d of September. 
Oil the morning of the 23d, Monterey was as-* 
sailed in front liy the divisions of General*- 
Quitman and Butler. The American storms 
ing parties charged irresistibly into tbe stieets, 
and reached the Grand Plaza, or [inblic squaie. 
In a shoit time they hoisted the flag of the 
Union, and then routed the Mexican forces 
fi om the buildings in which they had taken 
lefuge. They Inoke open doors, charged up 
(lark s tail ways, traversed the flat roofs of the 
houses, and drove the enemy to an igno- 
minious surrender. Ampudia, however, was 
granted the honorx of war, on condition that 
he vacate the city, which he did on the moi^ 
row. The news of tliis signal victory of Gem 
eral Taylor and Ins army ^till further avousedi 
the enthusiasm and war spirit of tfie American 
people. 

After the tAimg of Moiiterof, z?eirs 
carried by the Mexicans to Taylor that iiego- 
tintions for peace weie iu progress at the cap- 
ital. He accoulingly agreed to an armistice 
of eight weeks, ckinng which hostilities should 
cease by both parties. But the matter wns a 
mere rufie on the part of the enemy. They 
desired to gain time for w'arlike preparations. 
It w'as at tins jinictuie (hat the celebrated 
General Antonio Lojiez de Santa Anna was- 
called home from Havana, where lie had been 
living in exile. He was at once made Presi- 
dent of the country and Oommaiider-in-chief 
of the Mexican armies. 

In the course of the autuinn a force of 
twenty thousand Mexicans was raised and sent 
into the field. WJien the armistice had expired, 
General Taylor agmq moved forward. On th& 
lf5th of Novenibor the town of Saltillo, seventy 
miles so util- west from Monterey, w’as captured 
by the Americans under General Wortli, Soon 
afterwaids, Yictoiia, a city of Tanuiulipas, was- 
taken hy a division luidGr General Eolmrt 
Patterson. To that place General Butler 
pic^-cd forward fiom J\Ioutci'ey, on a ruariih 
agninst Tamjiieo. The hitler place had, how- 
ever, in the iiieantiine, ciqiitiilatpd to Caplnin 
Conner, eomniandcr of an American flotilliu 
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General Wool now set forward in person fioin i 
Sail Antonio, Tcxab; entered Mexico, and took 
fi posUlon wifcliui anpportlug distance of Moii' 
terey General Scott arrived at this juncture, 
and nsyuined the cominaiid-in-cliief of the 
American armies 

Iq the nmaiUiine, the Army of the West, 
under Gcueral Kearney, had set out for the 
conquest of New Jlexico and California. After 
a long, wearisome march, tins division reaciied 
Santa Fe, and on the 18th of August captured 


On that far const stirring events bad mean- 
while happen ed. For four years Colonel John 
G. Fremont had been exploring the region 
west of the Rocky J^Ioiui tains. lie had hoisted 
the American flag on the liighest peak of that 
great imige, and Ihen set out ibr Salt Lake, 
and afterwards for Oiegoit. Fioni the iatteff 
temtory he turued southward into Califomi«, 
where, on arriving, he leceived despatches in- 
forming him of the impending war with Mexico. 
The great adventurer thereupon assumed all 
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ami garrisoned tlie city. There was no further 
resistance ivilhin the limits of New jMexico, 
From >Sautn 1^6 ns a base, General Kearney, 
with ii hocly of four hunrlred dragnnns, set out 
<m his march to the Tacidc ceast. After pro- 
ceeding three luiudi od miles, lie Avas joined by 
the famous KiL Carson, wlio brought him in- 
lelligence tlml Cali Poi’ nisi had been already 
subdued. Kearney thereupon sent bnck the 
larger pmt of his forces, and with only a him- 
Jred men, ninde his way to the Pats fie 


responsibilities, and began to arnnse tlio Amer- 
ican residents of Ciilifoi'nia to a rebellion 
against the aiithouty of Mexico. In this work 
iic was successful. The frontiersmen of the 
Saevameuto Yalloy gathered around his stand- 
ard, and the campaign Avas undertaken against 
the Mexican authorities. In BcVeral minor 
engagements the Americana were umformly 
MicfiO.«sfii] , and the authority of Froiuoiit Avns 
ra])idl 3 ^ ox tended over the greater part of 
Ujiper and Central California. 
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AVIiilc tliG^O cvcuts MciQ li;\j)pGi>ing in the | tiiioi-*, iniuchiij” i njJii phicG to place ^vith Incif 
i'J'oi fin* I Ji\rs jjj HjCiJ Ij.iiltl's, 

him ha 4 \nnkUdivA_n iiMwul.LL \\o\L in I Ow Ic.uuig iSou Afcxico, Kcauicy lunl left 

tlio Suuili, Aiming dt tliL of Moh- \ lieliiinl (./nloticl noiupluni in coiiuiiimcl of the 

teii\v> <'u tlio (in<, al)uiU Mghfy il‘lle^ '•Diitli Aiiien<uii hnev^ IFo, t(jQ, hcciimo an ailvoii- 
of Scin Fiamn'’tu, Ijc captinul thi> plcUi.-', At tiuui. With a lja<ly of scvoii iMincbc^l incn, 
the I'vlunue >oA\tliLin pait of tUvi State, Com- Uo imuclmCaeui'"^ the Giiemy'a cmmtiy fiom 
mucloi e Stockton L.Lptuial Sail Diego, ainl thou SanU Fe en ^oute to Saltillo, a distance of 
a'^'niniicd (.■ojiiiiiaiHl ol:‘ the ihiciiic Sipuulion. i jnoio than ing\it hiindied ni'Acs. On ai living 
It Wii-> lluMiowrf of tlie-e evenb Avhieii iiiypiied j at Ihc Iho Chiuidc, lie fought a battle with 
Freiuont tu exeuioii'i 111 the Nt>i Ih and Ceiitcj . | the JIe\i(ans, an Chri^jtinas day, at Bnielto. 
He hoisted the Amciican ilag evoiyuiioio; i 'He then cios^ed the liver, eaptiired El Faso, 
joined Sloat and 8 took ton, and advanced ' and ni t\\o inoiitlis ]ae''^ed his way to within 
agaui-t Lfjs Angeles, which was taken wdth I tv\ only miles of Chihualuia. On the biuika of 
little opposition ] Sacianiento (Jieek he met the Mexicans iu 

overwliebning minibers, 
and on the 28 tli of No- 
veinbfr, Inflicted upon 
ibeni a disasstioiia defeat 
lie tlien inaiched un- 
•^►ppnsed into Cliiliiiahua, 

i city of move than forty 
luau^and iubahitaiUa, and 
liually reached the di- 
\ isjon of General Wool 

ii safety. 

i lean while Geneial 
Scott, ou hia arrival in 
Aloxico, had drawn down 
the liver a largo part of 
the Army of Occupation, 
to join him on tho Gulf, 
for the conquest of the 
Mexican capital. After 
the withdrawal of these 

C£^ERAL TiVTOn COVMANDT'^O \T Blr^VA VISTA- tl'OOpS frOtn TaylOl*, ftud 

while the reiimiiider were 

Before the end of the auinmer, California 
was coiiqueicd. In I^rivember, G^neial ICear- 
ney, with a hundred di’agootis, arrived, and 
joined his finces with those of Fremont and 
Stock ton . Abo ii t a nion th la ter tli e Mexic an s, 
seeing the incagreno'^s of the forces by which 
they liad been ovciawed, rose in rebellion, and 
the Ahum leans wore ojfliged to take the fiehh 
On the 8 til of Jaminry, 1847 , a decisive battle 
was fought at San Gnliriel, in wliich the Jfex- 
icansweve completely defeated, and tho author- 
ity of the United States e^tahlisiicd on a jier- 
mniicnt basis. Thns W’ns the inijiGrlal domain 
of California wrested fioui the JMcxican Gov- 
ern men c hy a liundful of eon rage oug adven- 


left ill an exposed condition, Santa Anna, 
perceiving his advantage, immediately moved 
against Taylor with an a\my of twenty thou- 
sand men. Tlie American General uas able 
to oppose to tills tremendous force not nioip 
than six tlioii^niul men. After furnishing 
gnrri^'Ons foj' Saltillo and Sloiitcicy, Taylm^s 
cfTnctive foices m the field amounted to but 
four thousand eight hundred mon; but with 
this small and rc^oluto anny lie marched (uit 
boldly to meet tber^lMoxieiins, A favoiable 
lia tile-ground was chosen at Buena Vista, four 
miles .soutli of Saltillo. Ileic Taylor posted 
hia aimy, and awaited the onset, 

On the 22d of Febuniry the Moxicana came 
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ponvmg Uiiovi^U tlm giir^o^' iumI f>vvr tlvv. hUs, ; ^viUi voik^j'i ot‘ gia[<o*>liut. x\. siiect^'aful 
innii tJje (IjioctJwi of Sao Lui.x Oil cIi;a^;^o Uitii la.'ulo Jrj" tiai -.Vaimtaa cav- 

ttj[)|‘ra!U'lniig, Santa Anini (Itaiunulcd u .sur- airy, ni noli iJiu avchj h*vcil‘, Agaiuit 

loiifler, i)iU met ^vith clefiiiiKje, Tiio icid ticuioininiiJi ocl(k the Ijutllo taiily 
liattlo began on the nirirniug of tbc 2fM. On tlu^ iolloivujg ingbV tiio Aloxitniiij liin’ing 

Tbe Jloxniiin'^ iiibt ntt^uiptod to uuliinnk tlic uoiudy I wo lUousuid men, iniuk u pt'Cielir- 

AiJierioiin tjositioii, biU the iittcinpL itiito loLioat TiK‘ Anjcnonn los^ auiinniied, in 

thi)'nrted by tJio tioaiii uF IJJiJUii*. A heavy kiUodf noiaidod, and iin^'*dng', to linn* 

clivii«ion mus next thrown ngiiiiiTjt the Amor- (hud am I loity-Hx. Tin^i \\a^, Jju^vovoi, the 

iciiu oen tor, 1)Ut thifi at tempt was iibo lopLlloil, la'-t of Goneuil Tayloi^ biittlc.s, , tie feuuu 

chielly ly the onbetiveno'^ of (Japtiihi niter leil tlie field iind returned to th(^ United 

ingtoifa aitillory, The Mexioiina then fell with Sutes, where he wub received with great en- 
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great force on the Aniovican left, where tlie thnsiasin. He was iiifleed, in tlie popular es- 
SeconVl Reghnenfc of Inclinniaii.s, arting niuler tiimilion, the lioro of the war. 

a mis taken order, gave wiu”, niul the army On the 0 th r if veil, 1847, General Scott, 
was for a B'hilo in peril ; but the troops of Imving enllccted a compact urniy of twelve 

Kentucky and Miissi.'^sippi were rallied to tlie thousand men, landed to the .'joutli of Vera 

breach; the men <)f Illinoi.s and Indiana ctiuie Cruz, and entered upon the last campaign of 

bravely to the support, mid fclio onset of the the W’nr. In three fla3\s Vem Crnz rvas in- 
enemy was again hurled hack. In the crisis vested. Butteries were opened nt a distance 

of the struggle the Mexicans made a furious of eight hundred yards, and a mnionn downs be- 

chargo upon the batteries of Captaia Bragg; gini On the water side, Vera Cruz was defended 

but the gunners stood to their work, and the by the celebrated cnstlc of San Juau d’Ulloa, 

columns of Mexican lancers were scattered which had been erected by Spain in the earW 
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r.s 

rtf till' s^'VentceTUli ciMitm-y, at a df 
iDiii niillinii ditljcii", F(Ji i'inn' iliiy> thc' ]i]ar(3 
-turiiu'd with "lint anil "lu-ll from tin- Hint 
of ('oninKJiloin (Vtinio)' aiifl tin. Ininl halteiio'^ 
wiiicli i^nntt liml plautoil on tlio slifn(\ Lito 
mu> \\(‘in ^wqit away in a Kmiuimi 

ruin, Tlio Aiiioui'ixiw wi^rc on t!in ovo of 
Miultiiig' tlii^ tuwn, wlicii the liainhlul aiitlirui- 
tit> I’liiiti' out and '•ni’umdtncd 

Thiw iiiiouod a \nute toi tlw! Anwvioau 
advaiH’o lidiu the eoji'-t to tlin eathtal. On tlio 
8th of April the division^ iiiuler Ooiioral 
Twlgg*-?, ^-et nut mi th<-' rniul to Jaliipa Ctc-ii- 
&ral Hcott, at the head of the main aiiny, iin- 
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mediately followed. For several days tlie 
fbi'CGs iiinvcd fonvard xvitlioiit serious opjiosU 
fion, hut on the lljlh of the month the Amer- 
icans ('aine npnn Santa Anna, with an or my 
of fifteen th(ni"and iiion, strongly po^ated on 
the licighS and ineky pii'S of Ceno CJouhi 
Tli(‘ pO'^ition a]>priire<l imiirogiiable j hut unlc^'i 
it slimihl lie ratvh^ih fuithvv advauco vra'^ au 
impo-dhility. The anuv iva^ accordingly ar- 
ranged fill’ an a^-vaiilt, xvhicli hj^ all the rules 
of war jironiJ"cd oidv d Mister and ruin ; hut 
sneU wan the spint and hnpotuodty of llm 
troops that the (rcneral did not hesitfite to 
take tlie ri.sk. On tlie nioriHiig of the 18 tli 
<tf Api il the attack 'was nmdo, and hefove 


iiofiinliiy ouny pf^-itiou of the MexK^au'r, w'n«- 
Micec^-fiill} str)]'in(.(l. Tliex weie Inn Jed froni 
tlicir ioiufieatioiis and driven into a ja’rcij)- 
ihil(' lout A^nirly three llioii^and pji.Maicrs 
weir* C'aptmcd, toiielhov with finty-lhif'f* jaeees 
of hnnii'r aidlh'ix, fi^’e tluai'-and ihimIvOI-j, and 
aeemitrenjents enough to fiupply an aiiny 
'fJic Aineiieaii In'- in killed mid w-rjiuiiled 
anioinilcal to four luiiidicd iiiul tlurty-oiie ; 
that of the iHifeMeaii.s to fully a thousand, 
Santa Anna haiely cK’ajicd \Yilh Ida Iite, 
leaving heinnd his piivatc papoi.s and his 
modvii Icfj! 

The way thus opened, the viotoriowb army 
pressed onward to Jalapa. On the 2iJd of the 
month tlio strong eastlo of Peroto, crowning 
the peak of tliC Cordilleras, w'as taken without 
re^i^tancG, Here iho Ammcinis captured an- 
other park of artilleiy and a vast ainount of 
warlike stoies. From this point Generid Scott 
tuj‘iiecl to the south, nnd led ids army against 
the ancient and sacred city of Puebla 
Though the place contained a population of 
eiglity thousand, no defense tvas made or at- 
tempted, It is one of the striking episodes of 
modem histniy that a li nnd fill of invaders, 
t\vo thousand miles from their homes, should 
thus niai’ch unopposed through the gates of a 
great foreign city. On the lf)th of May the 
army \vas quartoicd in Puebla, Genei al Bcott 
now found liis forces Deduced to five Lliousand 
men, and deemed it prudent to imiise until re- 
inforcemenhs could reiicli Idm from Veia Cru?,. 

At tld‘^ juncture negotiations W’giq again 
attempted; but the foolish liaidihood of the 
Bfexicaiis iwevcntcd salisfiictory i-osults. By 
niidsiiininer Oenorid Scotfs reinfoi cements ar- 
rived, Mvclliug Ids numher.s to eleven tlionsnnd 
aieii Leaving a small gurjisoii in Puebla, he 
f^<‘t out, on dip 7 Ml of August, on his march 
tor the Capital, The roiit(‘ now lay over tlie 
ere''t of ihe Coidilleras Btiong resisiniico 
luul lioen cx]»ected in the jms'^es of the mount- 
a ins; hut the lulvance was ujuqipo^od, nnd iho 
Amevwan army, sweeping over the. heights, 
looked down on tlie valley of Mexico. A^ever 
had a soldiery in a foioign lanrl beheld a 
grander S(‘cnei Clear to the liorii^oii strotehed 
a most living landscape of green fields, vil- 
lages, and lakes— a i)icturc too beautiful to bo 
torn with the dread enginery of war. 

Fifteen miles from the eajutal lay the 
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town uf' Ayotlii To this the tinny now 
pren^cd lhr\^^u(!, from the iiKHiut' 

ains TIkis liir the march Ijad licen alon^^ I ho 
groat national road from Vora Criu to ^Icxiro. 
The reniaiudcr A' lh(3 niutc^ Inavovor, 
occupied witii fortifications lioth natural and 
artificial, ami it seomed in]p(K‘"'il)]e to ooiitiniie 
the dnect maich fiuthor. I'he in my m^couh 
iiigly wheeled to the south from Ay o tin, 
around lake Chaleo, and thence wei^tward to 
San Aug ms tine. I3y this means tlio army was 
brought within ten miles of the capital. 
Iroin San Augustine the approaches to the 
dty were by long cainsewiiys acrows niai>lios 
and the beds of bygone lakes At the ends of 
these cawsoways weie nia^iive gates, htrongly 
defended. To the loft of the line of nmroh 
were the almost iiiacccfesible positions of Con- 
trer«as, San Antonio, and Molino del Ecy. To 
tlie fron fc and beyond the mai’blies, and closer 
to tlie city, lay the powerful biihvai'ks of 
Chiiriibusco and Clmpiil tepee. The latter wna 
a castle of great stiength, anil seemed impicg* 
nahle. These various outposts of the city 
WTre occupied by *Santa Anna, with a force 
of fully thirty tlioiisaiid Mexicans. The aiiny 
of Gciionil Scott was not one-third asgieafciii 
niimhers, and j^etwith this small force lie coii' 
tinned to press on against tlie capital 

The first assaults were made on the 19tli 
of August, by Generals Pillow and Twiggs, at 
Oontreras. About night-fall the line of com- 
iniinications between this foi tress and Santa 
Aiinats army was cut, and in the darkness of 
the following night an assailing column, led by 
General PersiPer P. Smith, moved against the 
enemy’s position. The attack was delayed 
until s nil rise, but at that hour the American 
col 1 1 run nislied forward with impetuosity, and 
eix thousand Mexicans iveie driven in rout and 
confusion from the fortificn lions. Tlie Am er- 
ica n division nil m lie red fewer than four thou- 
sand. Tins was tlie fu'di victory of the mmn- 
m'ahlo 20tli of August. A few houis Inter 
Go n oral Worth advauced on San Antonin, 
coinpi'lled an evacuation of the place, and 
routed tlie flying gari'isoii. This was the second 
victory. Almost at the same tiihe General 
Pillow led n col Limn against one of the heights 
of Churuhiisco. Hero the ]\rcxicaiia Imd con- 
centratidin gimt force; hut after a terrible 
assault tlie position was taken by storm, and 


7|i 

tho cufMiiy s ■altered like cliafli This uns the 
(hud lr[iiinj)li. 'J'he hi vision nl’ General Tv Mig3 
added o fotnlh victory h}" storming- and Indd- 
ing unotliei* lii'ight iT Glinrnhusf’o, while the 
fjih and la-t vva- achieved by (uMieials HhieliU 
and Pierce. The hittoi confioiitcd l^anta 
Anna, who was coining with a large army to 
rciniorec Ijis garn‘?ons, and turned him back 
with large lo‘-'C‘- The wlndc of Ihe Mexican 
army vas now driven into the fnrtillcnlmns of 
Cluipultojicc. 

On the follow mg morning the alarm and 
treaclicry of tli(3 iMcxicnii antlioiities were 
both strongly exliibitcd. A deputation came 
out to negotiate; but tlie intent ivas merely 
to gam time for stvenglhening tbe defenses. 
The terms proposed by the Mexicans were 
preposterous when viewed in the light of 
tlie situation. Geneinl Scott, wdio did not 
consider his army vanquished, rejected the 
proposals with scoin, He, Imwever, rested his 
men until the 7tli of September before renew- 
ing hostilities. On the morning of the 8th 
General Worth was thrown forward to take 
iMolino del Key nnd Casa de Matn, which -were 
tlie western rlofcnses of Clmpiil tepee. These 
place.s wTie defended by about fourteen thou- 
sand Mexicans; but the Aniericnns, after los- 
ing a fourth of their luimber in the de.sperat 0 
onset, were again victorious. The batteries 
w’era now turned on Clinpaltepec itself, nnd 
on the Ifilh ofSepteinher that frowning citadel 
was carried by storm. This exploit opened an 
avenue in to Llie city. Through the Sun Cosine 
and Belen gates the conquering army swept 
rcsistlcfcsly, and at nightfall the soldiers of the 
Union w'cre in the siiburha of Mexico, 

During the night Santa Anna and the' offi- 
cers of the Government fled from the city, but 
not until they had turned loo«e from tlie pris- 
ons two thousand convicts, to fire upon the i 
American army. Ou the following iiiorniiig, 
hehae day-da^Yn, a dcpwtatiou came forth from 
the city to hpg for iiiorcy, Tliis time the mea- 
i^eugors ^vcic in carue&t; hut General Scott, 

Av called with trifling, turned them away with 
disgust. ^^Fonvcmir was the order that rang 
along the Ainerican lines at sunrise. The war 
Avorn legiincntH swept into the heaiitifid streets 
of the faiiiou.s city, and at .seven o’clock the 
flag of the United vStatos floated over theTialls 
of the Montertimas. It was the tiiumplmnt 
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ciuViiig of oijo (if tlio jiiost nnfl 8trik- 

I'ljg of niodoi'ii InHtoiy. 

Tiio A]in.‘i’i(’ii]i nrrny, a', cnnipsircd Avith tbe 
lio-sls of bad been \n\i\\ bandfv\l, Tbe 

small fuic:(j Avliich liiul Itffc Vera Cruz on the 
mnieh to tl)e iMpital had lor>t C()nsidei‘al>ly 1)}" 
IvaUle i\ad disoapc. I^raay deturluuent^ had 
been posted en ^oirfe to liold I ho line of cdiU' 
mu in cat ions in id for gariJ‘'>i>n duty in places 
taken fK^uii th(A enemy. The army hud thus 
dwindled until, after the liattlos of Cluuiibii.sco 
mid Chapultepcc', /ritTc than ait' thousand moi 
were loft to enter and hold the capital The 
iuA'.a^ion had boon roniailuible in all its pai- 
thuilnrs. The obstacle^ ulindi liad to be over- 
come seemed insnrinonntnble, Tlieie Avere 
walled citien to bo taken, fortified mountain- 
passes to be earned iiy sLonn, and froAviiing 
castles Avitli cannon on the iialtleinents to be 
av««5aulteil by regiments whose valoi iiiul ini- 
petiio'^ity weie their only protection mid war- 
rant of Mctory. Yet the campaign W’as never 
seriously impeded. No foot of ground oiico 
taken from tlie Mexicans was yieJded by false 
tactics or lost by battle. The army Avhich 
occomplisiied tins marvel, penetrating a far- 
distant and densely peojilecl country, held by a 
pi’oud race, claiming to be the descendants of 
Cortez, and the Spanish heroes of the sixteenth 
CBiUury, and denouncing at the outset the 
American soldiers as “ barbarians of tlie North,'* 
in biygc pan, nn anny of volunteers — 
a citizen Boldieiy — winch had ri^eii from Llio 
States of the Union and marched to the Mex- 
ican bolder \uuler the Umon llag 

Santa Anna, on leaving his coii(|iieied cap- 
ital, ’turned about with bis usual treachery, and 
attacked the American hospitals at Puebla. 
At this place about eighteen buuclred of the 
Americiiii sick had been left m charge of 
Colonel Chlldii For .several days a gallant 
resistance Avaa made by the eiife elded garrison, 
but the besiegers lield out until Gen oral Jo- 
seph Lane, on bis niarcli to the capital, fell 
upon them and drove them nwny. It Avas the 
closing stroke of the war — n contest in Avhich 
the Anienenns, bad gained eveiy single vic- 
tory from fii'.st to last. 

The Avar ended Avith the complete oA^er- 
throw of the military poAver of Mexico. Santa 
Anna, the President, Avas a fugitive. It Avas 
lUanifcat to all the Avorld that the war had 


ended, and it only reiimincd io dc term me the 
conditinna of 2’C[i<'C. Never was a juition nifn-e 
cfHiipletely piostrated than ivas the ]\rexiean 
rw]>ni>be lu the winter of 18 17-48 Amevb 
can aniha'^'iador.s met the ]\rexiciin Con grey's, m 
session at Ctuadalnpc Iliduigo, and on the 2d 
of Fcdiruavy a treaty vvus onucUidcd between 
the two nations The toi'ins ivere promptly 
liitificd by the tAVo governments, and on the 
4tli of the following July, President Pollc is- 
sued a ])rDc*laniatioii of ])eace. By this im- 
portant treaty the hound ary-li no lie tween Mex- 
ico and the IJnitod States aviis fixed as follows: 
The Ilto Grande, fiorn its mouth to llie sontli- 
erii limit nf New IMexico; tlienco Avosiward 
along the .southeriij and nortliwaid along the 
wcr?toin boundary of tlinfc Territory to the 
livci Gilii; tlicnee down that river to its coii- 
flneiu'o with the Coloi’ado; thence westward to 
the Pacific Occam Thu.s was the Avliole of 
Now Mexico and Uji^ier Californin lelinqiiisbed 
to the United States. Mexico guaranteed the 
flee imvigntioii of tlie Gulf of California and 
tlie rivei’ CoJorndo fioni jls moiitli io the erm- 
Iliienco of the Gila. In con.sid oration of these 
territorial acqui.sitlons and jiriyilcgcs, the 
United States agreed to surrender the ] daces 
occupied by the American army in Mexico, to 
pay that counLry fifteen million dollars, and 
to assume all debts duo from the i\Iexi(*aii 
Government to American citizens, ^^atd debts 
not to exceed three million live bund red thou- 
sand dollars. It Avas thus that the ton dory 
of the United Slates was spieiid out in one 
bioad belt from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Oil the north, liOAvever, the hoandary-lino 
between the American Republic and the do- 
minujus of Gieat Britain luid never been deil- 
nitely dotcrmiiiccl. The next cpiesLion which 
the United States had to confront Avns tlie de- 
termination rjf this lino, and in iloiug so they 
were obliged to deal Avith an adversary very 
difieicnt in character from Mexico. The 
Oiegoii boundary liiul been in dispute fi’om 
the fiist decade of the ceutury. By tlie terms 
of the treaty of 1818 the iiitoniational line 
liptween the United States and the British 
Dominions had been carried westward from 
tliG north-Aveslern extremity of tlio Lake of 
the Woods to the cie.st- of the Rooky j\[oniit- 
ains, but fiom that point to the Pacific no 
agreement could he reatched. As early as 
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(807,i\ik 1 ngiim m 1818 uiid 1821), i\\i‘ \h\Ain\ 
Stjitos had formally claimtid tho i>{uallol of 
fiity-ioiii dogKH'') and fjity ; Ijiit tlii:^ 

hoiiiulaiy Great ih'itaJii icfiiM>d to accept. 

l^y (I convention licdd in of 1827, 

it ^\ns sigiml by the two powers that tlie vabt 
belt of tcnatniy of the Itocky Moinitain« 
and Ijt’twoen the parallels of forty-nine degrees 
and fift 3 '-fbiir clegioo'i and foity niiniito.s f-lioidd 
remain open ni definitely and impartially for 
llie joint oceiipaiiey of Britisli and A men can 
citi^tms. Great Britain named the fortj^-iiintli 
para] led as the true boniuhiry, and stoutly 
main tallied it. By the agipomont just reforred 
to the difiionltio.s hetw^oon llie two nation*^ wore 
obviated for sixteen yeai’>; Inifc thonglitfiil 
etatesiuoi^ hotli Bi'itish and American, bociune 
alarmed lest a qiir.stion of so iiuicb importance, 
not settled on any permanent basis, slioiild yet 
involve the two nations in war. 

Negotiations were aocortliiigl 3 ' renewed. In 
1843 the American niiiiisater resident at St. 
Janies again proposed the pauillel of fifty-four 
degrees and forty miiuites; Imt Ibc proposition 
W'as rejected. In the following yeni the Biitish 
ambassador at Wnsliiiigtoii again suggested 
the forty -ninth parallel as llio true houiulaiy; 
but to this the American Govern in cut le fused 
to accede. At this June turo w ar rvitli Mexico 
broke out, and witli it came the prospective 
ext elision of tbo territory of the TJuitcd Stales 
to the fioutli-w'est. The view^a of tlie Admin- 
istration in legard to the north-w’esteni bound* 
cry wore relaxed W'ith tlic pros[)ect of Texas, 
New Mexico, and California Here again 
sec underlying the coiitioversy tlin still greater 
question of American slavery. If the United 
States liad maintained its el aim to fifty-four 
degrees and forty mimitos as her iiorth-w'efcterii 
boundary, they would have acquiied a terri- 
ritoiy 111 that region, inaccessdde to slavery, 
tind extensive enoiigh for ten free Stales ns 
largo as Indiana. Tlic Goverinnout, then 
stiongly dominated by pi o-slavery sentiments, 
looked W'ith little or no enthusiasm upon tins 
prospective enlargement of free tcrritoiy, so 
that while the Admimalvation was 'struggling, 
by the Mexican Wav and by piirchnsc, to 
procure a south-western empire for the spread 
of luimaii slavciy, she permitted the opportu- 
nity to obtain a free north-western empire to 
pass 11 nim proved. 


SI 

The matter involved came to an issue on 
llie lot'll i>f Jiiijc*, 184th when the rpie^tifHi was 
didiDiloly ^('Ukfl \i\ a ivealy ]!ivciy pmut in 
the h)iig-sluii(lmg eojitrovcr-y was decided in 
favor nf Cb‘i*at Britain. In the many di pi 0- 
niatioal contention'^ between tluit cniiiiitiv and 
oiirown, ihc United have always been 

able to maintain their piMtiun, w’lth ilik single 
exception oi‘ liio iiorlliwvestein h(uindaiy. The 
emu pie to HUToudei to the BritMi Government 
ill lids jiartiriilar was little lo'S lliiiii igniiniiii- 
imi.s, and can be acc' 0111 tod for cnily on the 
gioiind that the Government tlie United 
States, as it then was, w’as iiidillbreiit to the 
cxteii.'-ion oP htr domains in tlie direction of 
freedom. Ilowc'ver tlii.s may he, tlic forty- 
ninth pauillel wu-i c^tabb‘'hcd us the inter- 
national hoiindaiy, fiom the summit of the 
Eocky j\roiia tains to tiio middle of the channel 
w'hieli &o])amtes the Coulincnt from Van- 
couvor^ri Iblaiid ; thence southerly through the 
middle of said elm 1111 el and through Uuca’a 
Straits, to the Bacific. Yancouvor’s Island 
itself was nwavded to Gieut Britain, and the 
free navigation of tho Columbia Biver wag 
granted to the Hudson Bay CVjinpaiiy and 
other Biiiisli siihjccts on the same coiniitioiia 
as those imposed on citizens of the United 
States Tlie treaty was totally imfavoiablo to 
tlie interests of the American Ke public, and 
was denounced by many ns actually dish on ar- 
able. It is certain that better tevnu might 
have been clem and ed and (vb turned/ 

Within a lew days after the Pigning of tlie 
treaty of peace -with Mexico, an event occurred 
in Califoruin which spread excitement through- 
out the civilized w'orld. A laborer employed 
by Captain Sutter to cut a mill-race on tbo 
Ameriojin Fork of SaernmentoEiver discovered 
Eoiue pieces of gold in the &aud wdiere ho \Yaa 
digging With further search, other particles 
wem found. The new’s' spread as if Imnie on 
the wind. From all quarters adventurers 
came flocking. Other expbiiitions led to 
further revelaticni.'i of the precious metah For 
a while there seeniecl no end to the discov- 


^Siicli w'nB the indignation of the opponents 
of this treaty— especially ilio lenders of the AVliig 
paity— that "the political battle cry of FiJhj-Jnur 
Forij/fOr Figfit^^AiCvamc almo.st as popular a motto 
ns ** F'ce Trade a7}d Sailors' Fights^^ had been In 
the War of 3812. 
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— iiu limit tf) tiio quantity of |n'oM, uhicli 
1)0 hii.l foi ]ikkiii^^ up. StraMtiliui^ 
goi.l-Jiuiitiii.s ni a ivw liunrs 

tlu‘ valun of* iivi' huiKlu'fl ilnihii" 11 il‘ intul* 
uviit llyiii^^ thiaii^Hi tlio ►StaU'*, to the, 
Atlantic, and tla a to the cinls of Uio world 
thi>ii'.aiMK of niilc's away wore crazed 
exoitconent. WurUf^liops A\ero ^luit up, 
Im-iiiM lioii-es aUandonod, feitilc fannn left 
leaautle^'i, oflieci \lobeited. yot the over* 


-the modern uvhlo^ , 

ll^l'^ iiL-ver iieen ovt‘rG^tlnHltO(I. Noi tlujir 
I liciuu^-. yet oxllllu^tLMl. 

! Ill the vciir l'^4(> an Aet wiiH par^sed m 
Con;^iO ''-3 ioi tlu- (n'‘;aiJixation of the ^Smitti- 
soNivN iN^rrj'iTTioN at Wasliin^rtou Cii\. 
T\\ciily-t\Ni> yoai- previonsly an eminent ihi^r- 
lislniian, a clioiiiist ainl philanthropist, iminoil 
Jjnives 15nnth>on/ laid dievl at Clenaa, heqiualh- 
inj^, on certain conditions, a lar^c snin of 
money to the United Htatch. Ill th& fall of 
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land routes to California were scaicoli" dis- 
'covereil ; ncverflicle''^, thousands of cn^^er 
ad vent lire I’ft .started fioin the States on tlio 
loii£^^ [ouriH'N^ acni'-s tlie jiumiitiiins iind 
jdiin'i'^ Beloro the end of ' 1800 , 8a n Funi- 
ci'^co had ^rnivni from ti nil-^erahlo Spnnisli 
viUaoo of hnt'i to ii city of fifteen tlnuisanrl 
inhidntiint*^. 11 y the close of 185^^, (Jallfoinia 
hud a ])i)j)iilaLioii of more than a quarter of a 
million. The nn]>ortaucfi of the gohVininea 
of Califoinia to tlie iiuliiatries of the country 


1888, hy the death of Sniitlnnop’s uophow, the 
proceeds of the estate, amounting at that tune 
to 8,115,000, veie scenved by tho agent of Iho 
Abitionnl Coverinnent, and depo.situd in the 
mint. It had heoji piovidcd in ftmithsen'd 
M ill thnt tliG hcipKsU ^qlinnld ho used for the 

Mini'll afS<>r Ins j^rndnntion nt Oxford, In 178(1, 
tills lenhirkjihle Tumi wjis known hy tho naino f)f 
ifnnif^ Lovis N‘fVie Aflerv aid, of liis own accord, 
lie chose the iiaiiio of his j'lqiutcd ratlrjr. Hnt'h 
? 'mi Lin Lhike ol ^'orUmnibcrland. 
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ADVKXTrUlSRS m ROTITE OVEIiLAND TO CALTFOli^vIA 


ihtl tlie great de'^igiii^ of tlie tutor, an ample 
plan of organ iznti mi was jirepared l)y iToliu 
Quiney Adams, laid before Congress, and, after 
some mofliHeations, adopted 


priatioiH and private gifts, liuikliugs should be 
provided suitable to maintain a mnseiun of 
natural hi^[:D^v, a cabinet of minerals, ti chein- 
S ical laborat(>i7, n gallery of art, and a library. 
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Pri^fL-s-inr Joi^O|ili Meniy, of riiuH'toii Col- i In the lust of the ilve 

wiLh clio-cJi {jecieiiity of tlio iiihtiliition, ! gic^at Suili-?? fui uuii the Ten i to ry north- 
mid thi^ jjliiii of (jrgiini/iiuioij uilh^ .‘■pcidily ami ' Me.'st ut tin. iivur Ohio, iidiuitted nJti> the 
eiiGcO'-'jfiilly fMirioil oiu, Tijo ^e^ult ha^ heeu Union, The new eonnnon wealth emne with a 

tlie e^titljft,slinn‘jit in the Unileil Htiiu-^ of one pdjnihition of two hnmlreil and hfry thoii^aiKl, 

of tiie ino-b bunelicent jii.^tiUitioii>. hiiowii ni and an area of nearly fiJty dour thoin^iind squ arc 

the history of nmwknul Tiie ^Snuf/u'^oaiuii nnle:^. Xu the Ci^Uihliduneut of the wehtGru 

(Joniribiifions to Knoivlt<(fjfi aheiuty anioiiuti to houndaiy u(‘ tlie *Stnto, by an eiior of survey- 

neaiiy tlufty volunieri ftiiaito, and the future mg, tlie 8t. Croix liivei , instead of Mie I^I^sie- 

is destined to yhdil ladua le^iulhin widen- hxed as liie line, by wbieli Wiseon- 

iii" the boaudaties of luuium thought uud Jiui lost to iliiinesota u con^idoiable district 
incroadng the of mc-ii. ligjitfnlly l)(’longtng to Jier territory. 

On the 8tli of June, l,S4o, Ex-Presicloiit vast exton^ion of the iSbitioiml doinaui 

Aridre'w JucU>nn <\ied ut his liunie, oaUed the and the uveveaso of intenral intevosts in 

the United Stales, now 
fuii}" justified the esUib- 
lisliTiient of a new Cabinet 
olhcc, known as the De- 
partrueiil of the Interior. 
TJds was done near tho 
close of rodffe Aclaiinis- 
tration To the tluee 
original departments of i 
the Government as organ- 
ized under the Ad nnnist ra- 
tion of Washington had 
' adi’eiidy lieen added the 
offices of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and SecreUvry of the 
Navy. Tlic Attorney- 
General of the United 
States bad also come to 
liG recognized us a meui- 
ber of the Cabinet. The 
duties assigned to the Do- 
>sMiriisnNTAN iNSi’nijfioN. j)urtnieiits ot State and 

Tronstiiyhad now become 

Hermitage, near Nashville T!ie veteran 
warrior and .statesman had lived to the nge of 
Boventy-cight. On the 23d of Fvbnmrv, 18 iR, 

Ex-Prc^i(lont Jolin Qmiicy Adams died, at the 
City of WaMjnnotQi,^ After In'; letircnicnt 
from the Presidency lie had been chose ii to 
represent Ins district in Congress* In timt 
body he bad disjiiaved the most remarkable ship wns firr^t filled by General Thomas Ewing, 

abilities and jiatriotisni. Theie he acquired of Ohio. 

the Avell'enmed sobriquet of the '‘Old hlan Such wei'o the leading events of the Ad- 
E!oquent<” At the time of Ids decease lie ministration of Polk. Near its close tlie peo- 

was a niembev of the House of Rejiresentatives. pie became, as usual, much excited about the 
He was struck with paralysis in tiie very seat succession to the Presidential office. Instead 

from which he had so many times electrified of two candid a teg, three well-known 

fhe nation with liia fervid and cogBut oratory. were presented for the suffrages of the people, 


so manifold as to require a division of labor and 
the establishment of a separate oflice. A cer- 
tain ]jart of those duties wove accovdingly as- 
signed to vdiat was at fust known as the Homo 
Department, and soon afterwards the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, In t)ie beginning of tbo 
following Administration, the now See re tar V‘ 





General rjp\U'^ uf jMioJii^aii, mu-, iMnn' 1 
inal<'(l 1)}^ ilie DciiiacialSj airl Cfennaj Zai’li- | 
iiry Tiiyloi' hy ihe WhiL*-^. Hie I 

of vii^t iiml uiiueonpiofL tenitoJies 
hud uiiiii''0<l to rfiiiMdoialile the uiiti- 

lively ^eidniiHit ol l\io ('ountiy. At the 
fii^t tins SL'iitinient was I’vpio^-'Gd in ‘'iniplo op- 
po^ituni to fciio of sUivoiy into the 

the 11 iiiioceiipiod iiutioniil doiimiihs. As the 
vepioscntative of this pentiuient, and the ])iU’(-y 
foil tided tlKMiHin, Jix' President J\Iai’tm Van 
Bin on tvas broni^dit forward us the Fiee-Huil 
candidate for llie Presidoney, Tlie particuliir 
circiiiustiineos whicii yavo rise to the new 


olutioiiiiiy ^\^ll. In thejfiti tlie fiiiuily 
ii^njincd to Ki'iitiif’hy, wlnae tin' iudns died, 
111 the War o. \iiiiiiL; 'Faxloi’ di^Mn*. 

ifindicd Jniii'i'lf in the Ahirtli-ui-t, r-pcnally 
in tlio fh^iLim' of l-'nit llani'-oTi .mtiiii'-fc the 
jiidhins. In the SeniiiKilr he hoie a eon- 
spieiioiis [iiiil Jhit lii^ aieiitf‘st renown w^s 
won in Mexico. In lhaf ooidln’t, aocoKliiig 
to the popular e-tijiiiitloii, lie out dii tied Gen- 
eial Scott, and his popularity ninde easy Ins 
\Miy to the Pic'-idency. Ills lejnitution, which 
was stiielly militaiy, vas onvuible, and his 
chuiaoter alxjvo Hi' Arlinnii'^tra* 

lion liegiui with a renewal of the question 


party, clc.s tilled in future times to jihiy so 
important a purL in tho history of the 
country, may well he iiiirrated. 

Most of the issues on whidi the FreC' 
Soil party was ba&eil grew out of the Mex- 
ican War and the terms of the treaty with 
which it was concluded. In 1846, David 
AVilniot, of Pennsylvania, introduced into 
CungroaS a bill to iwohibit duvert/ in all the 
te]‘iitory which luigiit be secured by treaty 
with ]\Icxico. This iiropositiou was the 
key to all that ensued on tiie lino o£ op- 
position to the extonsicn of slavery. The 
bill was defeated; but the advocates of the 
measure, thenceforth called the WiuiOT 
Proviso, foj'mcd tlieinaeivcs into a party, 
and ill Jime of 1848 nominated Van 
B 11 veil for the Presidency. The real con- 
test, however, lay between Generals Cass 
and Taylor. The iiositiou of the Whigs 
and tho Democrats on the question of 
slavery, especially in its I'clatioii to the Ter- 
ritories, had not as yet been clearly defined, 



JSACllAnY TAYrOR. 


and as a consequence the election was 
left, ill considerable measure, to turn on the 
peiaonal popularity of the two candidates. 
The memory of General Taylor's recent vic- 
torie.s in Mexico, and the democratic aspects of 
his chai’iictev in general, prevailed, and he was 
elected by a large majority. As Vice-Presi- 
dent, hid lard Fillmore, of New York, was 
chosen. Thus closed the agitated and not iii- 
gloTums Administration of Piesideut Polk. 

Zachary 'J'aylor was a Virginian by birth, 
a Kentuckian by breeding, a soldier by pro- 
fession, a Whig in politic^. He was hovu on 
the 24111 of Septenilier, 1784, His father ivas 
Colonel Richard Taylor, an officer in the Kev- 


about slavery in the Territories, California, 
the Eld 01 ado of the AVest, was the origin of 
the dispute, \Uiicli now broke out with in- 
creased violence, 

In his first nie^^sage tlie new President ex- 
prc's'scd his sympathy with the Cnliforiiiaiis, 
and advised the fnriiiatioii of a State Govern- 
ment pi eparatoiy to admission into the Union. 
The peiqde of Oaliforuk prouiiitly accepted 
the suggestion, and a convention of delegates 
was lield at Monterey, in September of 1849. 

I A const itntiou pi’oluhiticg slavery was framed, 
submitted to the people, and adopted with hut 
1 little apposition, Tinder tliH imtriiinent Peter 



8(j (Ii\ 1 1 ^J!:iiSAL HiSTOU i: 

H, ]3iirnet ^\as elc<‘te«l govern or. ^Members 
oi‘n GciiL'Kil Ag^en^hly ^vere clio-'cn, and on 
tlie 20th of Dec(Jin))er, 1(S40, tbo ^^c\^ go vc in- 
dent v^as organized at Ran Jom\ At tlio .sune 
time a petition, in the vfcual foru^, was for- 
warded to Coiigrc?d asking for tlie ad mi sd on 
of Cfl-liforiiia as a State* 

The piosentatioTi of this petition in Congress 
was the sigjjal for a hitter con tro verify. The 
Bcenes attendant upon the admisdon of !Mis- 
eouri ^vere now reeiincted; 1 ) 11 1 tlio parts were 
reversed. As in that great debate, Congress 
and the people were see LioJi ally divided. TJie 
proposition to admit California was in general 
supported by the representatives of the North 



nHNiiV rrAY, 


and opposed by tho^e of tlio South. The 
ground of opposition was that the !RIissoiiri 
Coiupioniise Line, iii its extension to the Pa- 
cific, crossed California, vhercliy a part of the 
proposed State was open to the institution 
slavery, and this l)y an Act nf Congioi'S win cl i 
no Territorial legislation could ahingatn. h\ii‘ 
this reason the Southern Congi’cssmeii gener- 
ally claimed that Califiriiia ought to he re- 
jected until the lestrictiijii on slavery should 
be removed. The lejdy of llic Northern Pep- 
resentatives ^^fts move moral, hut less h^gicah 
They ^aid that the argument of the opponents 
of the hill for adiiii^sion eon hi apply (uily to a 
vftrt, and not the whole, of California; that 


-TBJ: J/0i>A7^iY WOULD, 

the Mi'-'-oiiri Compromise had respect only to 
the Lonidana Pinclia^e, and tiiat Ciditninia 
could not he regarded as in chicled in that piir- 
cha>e; tlint the people of the proposed State 
luul, in any event friiinod tlieii Constitution 
to suit tlicniselvos. Such was the issue. The 
debates grew nioie and inoie violent, until 
the stability of the Union was seriously 
til rea ten eel. 

^Mean while, otlier difficulties arose with re- 
spect to the territory obtained by the Mexican 
treaty. Texas set up a claim to New ^texico 
as a part of her cloinaiiiB; but the claim wa» 
resisted by the people of Santa Fc, udio de- 
sired a separate government, A serious issue 
uas thus raised between the State and the 
Territory, requiring the iiiterfcrence of Con- 
gie!j'{. By this linie the peojdo of the South 
in gcueval had begun to clamor loudly and 
bitterly with respect to the escape of fugitive 
slaves. It u'as claimed that the bondmen of 
the South fleeing fioin service were received, 
on cros'jiiig the borders of the fiee States, by 
Abolitionists, and were aided in effecting a final 
escape fioni their masters. A counter-cry was* 
raised by the opponents of slavery, who de- 
manded that in the District of Columbia at 
least, whole tlie national authority was para- 
mount, where no State Constitution guaran- 
teed the existence of the institution, the slave- 
trade should be aholislied. Tiie controversy 
increased in heat along the whole line, and 
there was everywhere imiiii Tested between the 
])firties a spirit of suspicion, recrimination, and 
anger. 

It was at this cjiocli that the illustrious 
He my Clay appeared for the last time as n 
conspicuoii.s figure in the councils of hi& 
country. He c‘amo, as he lia<l conic before, 
in the character of a peacemaker. His known 
jirodilection for coinjiromise, cs])cciidly on sec- 
tional queslious within the Umted States, waa 
once more nianirosl-cd in full fotco. In tho 
sorting nf 18r)0, w’liilo the quest imo^ a])0V(‘ re- 
ferred to were under hot discussion in Con- 
grO'^'S, Olay W’as appointed cliairmnii ol‘ a (oin- 
mi t tee of Lliirlcen, to wdioai all the inalters 
under discussion were icforred. On the 0th 
of in that year Im vepoiied to Congress 
the ce lehr 11 ted Omniiiub Bilt., covering most 
of the pi jin Is in dispute. The provisions of 
this ini nor hint hill woie follo’ws; Fir4i th& 
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admission of‘ Ctilifornlu as n fiee State, under 
the Constuutiou ah cad y adopted , &mm(I tlie 
formation of new Htatea, uot exceeding four in 
tnimbor, out of tlie Territory of Texna, f-uid 
States to per mi t or exclude slavery, as the 
people thereof sliould determine; t/tird, the 
organization of Territorial Governments for 
Nmv Mexico and Utah, without conditions on 
the question of slave vy ; /oitrt/q the establish- 
ment of the present bound ary dine between 
Texas and New !^^GXlco, and the payment to 
Texas, for surrendering New ^lexico, the ium 
of ten million dollars from the natioiiill treas- 
ury; tlie enactment of a more rigor- 
0118 law for the recovery of fugitive slaves ; 
skthy the abolition of the slave-trade in 
the District of Cohiniliia. 

With the report of tlie Omnibus Bill 
to Congress the debates broke out anew, 
and seemed likely to he interminable. In 
the midst of the discussion that ensued, 
and while the issue was still undecided, 
President Taylor fell sick and suddenly 
died, on the 9tli of July, 1850, In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Con- 
elitiitiou, Mr. Pillinoie at once took the 
oath of office and entered upon the duties 
of the Presidency. A new Cabinet wag 
Mao formed, ^vith Daniel Webster at the 
liead us Secietary of State. Notwitli- 
etandiug the death of the chief magistrate, 
the Government, as in the case of the 
decease of Harrison, again moved on 
without disturbance. 

In Congress the discussion of the Com- 
promise measures continued until autumn, 
when the views of Mr. Clay, svistaiued as 
they were by his own eloquence, at length 
prevailed. On the 18th of September the last 
clause \7as adopted, and the whole received the 
sanction of the President. Hereupon the ex- 
citement throughout the counti’y rapidl}" abated, 
and tliG distracting controversy seemed at an 
end. Viewed in the light of subsequent events, 
hoivever, the peaceful condition that ensued 
was only gupeWlcinl. The deop-seated evil 
remained. At this time there were very tew, 
if any, American statesmen who had discerned 
the bottom of the trouble which had arisen 
fiom time to time for more tlian a quarter of 
a century, and which was destined, in spito of 
all compromise, to appear and jeupjjc.'ir until 


it should ho cut fioni the body of Aniericau. 
life witii the keen edge of tlic sword. 

For the pie^ciit, however, tliere wn^ quiet 
Tlie Ooniproniii-e acts of 1850 were tlie'laar, 
and peril a|)n the greatc^st, of those tempo raiy, 
pacific measures wliich weie oiigiuated and 
carried through C()ngi'e?=s by the genius of 
Henry Clay. Shortly afterwards ho bade 
adieu to the Senate, ami sought at his beloved 
Ashland a lirief ro.st from the arduous careg 
of puhlio life. 

The pfls&age of the Onunbns Bill wa^ 
strictly a political settlement The event soo» 



fu-vmore. 


showed that the moral convictions of few men’ 
were altered by its provisions. Public opluioD 
was virtually the same as before. In the North 
appeared a general, indefinite, nncl groiviug 
hostility to slavery; in the South, a fixed 
and lesolute purpoSG to defend and to eximd 
that institution. To the President, whose party 
was in the afccendency in mo.st of the Fiefr 
States, the measure wa-s fatal. Fur, although 
hi$ Cabinet had advised hi in to Agn the bill, 
the Whigs were at brftvt uppoacd to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law; and vlion he gave Ids assent, 
they turned coldly from him. In the Whig 
Convention two years afterivauls, althrnigh the 


j{[STOh^v,^riiK Afojiljix irouLn 




polir\ iA Mio \\\{]i the u-^niil jiolil:- 

n-iil li \ l>o(‘vi^_V, iiiid i^ppruvrd — 

licuijjg :l voLo ill J:u ojyol' (>(> — 
5n>\ twt'uLy v^iU's uhti\uu'd in llui 

N'niliom l^dr reiioiiijiuilinM. TIim-s 

(1(1- jKjliticiil ])iiiti('s tlirir k'lulei'i Tor 

h( til C'-ptiii'-ii a piiin'iplo Avliifli tko 

piirtiofi tbeni.''<'lvos i\w afraid to 

AViulr tlja dvlmlt's uii the CnniprnniHO 
warn ^till in }i)(i^n’e>s in Congie^f^, 
ilie attention of tlie eoinitiy turned ^v^th 
«-(inie iiitoiC'it to the atUiir^ of Cnbfi. A hiw- 
]ess iittejiipt ^vas ruadc ])y a Ainerieaii 
advcntnreis to gain po.v«e?^ion of that island. 
It ^va«l thought hy the iihSMUcotionHs that the 
Cubans >\ere ready to throw tlio Spanish 
yoke and to appoal to the Vnited States for 
niinoxatton. In order to oneouiiigG such a 
nuiveineiit General Karei^so Lopez, a S]>anhsh 
American soldier, organized an expedition in 
the South, and on tlie 19tb of Jra}^ ISoOj 
effected a landing, pdth a considei'ablo body 
of fol bowers, at Cardenas, a port of Cuba. 
There wt\s, bowevei, no uprising in Ids favor. 
KeUher the On bans themselves nor tbo Spanish 
fioldiers in the island joined the insurgoiit’s 
standard, and Lopez was- obliged to .seek safety 
by returning to Floiida. But he van not nit* 
i:jfied with bis exp eric n go a.s a revolutionist. 
Ii\ the ibllowing year he renewed the attempt, 
and, with a band of four bi'ndred and eighty 
men, a second tinio landed in Ciilia. "ddiey 
weie, however, attacked, defeated, and cap- 
tured by an overwhelming force of Spaniards 
Lopez and the iLnglea(.lers were taken to 
Havana, tried, condemuod, and executed. 

It Was conceded that the first annual iiies- 
aage of Pre'^ideut Pill move was a document of 
unusual abilit}'. Many important measiirea 
weie discussed and jaid before Congress for the 
coiisidointion of that body. Among these were 
the following: A sy(5teni of cheap and uniform 
postage; the establL^luncut, in eonnoetion with 
the Dopartinent of the Interior, of a Bureau of 
Agrieidtiire ; libernl ajijiropriations for the im- 
provement of rivers and harliors; tlie building 
of ii national asylnin for di^-iLlilod and desdtute 
seamen; a permanent tavifl', with specific 
duties on imports find di^’crirninaHon in favor 
of American iiianii nictuios; tlie iipejiing of 
conmiunication l^etueon tlie Micsi.t-sip])! and 
the Pacific ooa^t; a settlement of the land dif- 


ih iillics in ('.ililbrnia; fiu act I'or the rotii'e- 
iiH'iit fd' ^iipi-riniiiici'ai\v oflicer.s of the amiy 
and iijivy ; juid a hoiud of (‘oninii.'^f-irjiies to 
iidjUHl tlm (hums (d'])riviite citizens aganiiiLtlio 
CHivernineiit of the Thiltcd SratC'^. Only two 
of tlicHC recoiuinciidati(ms — Iho asylnin for 
saihu’s find (lie set tic men I of the hind ehunis 
in Califonna — were earned into efioct. For 
the Ihcsident's piiily wcie in a minority in 
I Congic*^s, and the ninjoiily j’cfnsed or neg- 
lected to ap])iovc his inea«uies. 

At this cjiocb, still another and soviuua 
trouble nrovG between tlie ITjiiled States and 
Gieat Britain. According to the existing 
tieiities Jietween tlie two countries the coaFJt 
fislierie.s of Kewfouiidiand belonged cxchi.siyoly 
to Engl limb hut outside of a lino drawn thvco 
miles from the shoi-o the Anierit'an fibhonnaJi 
liEid equal rights and piiviloges. In couise of 
time a coiitontion sprang np between tbo 
fishermen of the tw'o nationalities as to the 
location of the line. Sliould the same bo 
dia^vn from one headland to another, so as to 
give all tlie bays and inlets to Great Britain? 
or should it bo mndc to conform to the irreg- 
ularities of the coast? Under the latter con- 
struction, American fisbing-ve&scls might sail 
into the bays and harbors, and tlicic ply their 
trade. But this privilege was denied by Groat 
Bvitiuu, and the quancl arose to such a height 
that both nations sent men -of- war into tlm 
contested waters. Tlie difliciilty began iit 
1852, and extended over a peiiod of two 3caia. 
At length reason triiimphed over ])afsion, and 
the difficulty wnis liappily seltled by negotia- 
tion. Tlio light to fiikefi.sh in any of the bays 
of the Biitisli po^^sessioiis oiiti'ide of a marine 
league from tlie shore was conceded to Amer- 
ican fishermen. 

Tlie summer of 1852 was noted foi* the 
visit of the Hungarian jaitriot, Louis KossiUli, 
to the United States. He made a lour of the 
country, and ay as everywhere received Avith 
ontliusiastic ndniiiation It w^ms at tbih time 
that Austria and Eii^isia had united against 
Hungary, and had overthroAvn the lihertios of 
that land. Tvn<-sufch cunio to America to plead 
the cause of his vo\\ntvy and to conciliate pnlv 
lie opinion in Iiehalf of the cause whicli he 
repre'^entod. ITc also sought to obtain such 
aid as might he priv:itely given to him hy 
tho.^^e fiiA^orahle to Hangar inn Ii berry. Hia 
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nw'-^iuR Wx\s '•ucCG'-'itVil, luul althau^K f 

J()ij{^-establisJitHl piflicyol' lIjg Ujiitiii I Status, Jiofc 
to JiRVe eiitciii^^Irj:':ont') aiul ill 1 unices mUIi 
forcigji iiiUioii-, Ibi’hiKlo the Liovcnijiiojit to 
intorlcio ill hclialt'ot lliiugniy, yet tlio |ien])l(j 
in tlicir priviite capacity gave to tho ciiU'^c of 
fi'ecflfjrii 111 tliiit liiiid abiindiuit contiiliiitiori^i. 

To thir5 epoch in o\u’ hv^toi’y livloiig tho riv>>t 
oiuleiivovs on the puut of eK\jbirei’ri to iiuike 
known the regions about the Noi tli P(ile 
Hystoniatjo attempts wava now nuido to enL(‘r 


of Foinklin, bat Hilnvnp.d without success. 
Hi'iuy (.Trhujoli, u wciiUliy niei chant of New 
York, out ‘•cvcia! vc^Mda at lij^, own ex- 
jjcii^c, j>iit iheiji iijuicr C'oiiiriiiiiiil ui' Licuteuant 
J)e and ’•cut them to the North; but 

in vain. The (hn’ei unicut cuiuc to Gjiunoll'd 
aid. In aij Aiclic liqniulroii uas eij nipped 
and the conunund giwu to Di. Kli^ha Kent 
Kaue; but Uiw expedition also, though rich in 
scicMitific j'esiiUs, returiiod Vi'ithoiit tlie clrscov** 
cry of I'ruiikluu 



KANE AND IIIS OOJrPANIONfl IN THE ARCTIC KEGIONS. 


and explore the Arctic Ocean. As early ns 
1845, Rir John Fianklin, onepf the bravest of 
Kiigliyh seamen, sailed on a voyage of discov- 
ery to the extreme Nor Mi. Believing in the 
possibility c)F a passage through an open polar 
sea into the Faoifie, be made his way to an 
unknown distance in that diveciion bnt the 
extent of Iiis .success was never ascertained. 
Years went by, and no tidings came from the 
daring sailor. It was only known that he had 
passed the country of tlie Esquimaux. Other 
expeditions were at length sent out in search * 
N,— Vol. 4--6 


Tlie first lialf of the new decade was marked 
by the death of a mimber of di.stmgiiished 
men. On tlie Slst of March, 1850, Senator 
Jolin 0. Calhoun, of South Carolina, pfl«5sedi 
away. Hi^ death was much lamented, es^ 
pecially in his own State, to whoso interests he 
had devoted the energies of Ina life. Hia 
earnestness and zeal and powers of debate 
placed him In the front rank of Ameriemi ora- 
tors. As a sbitesmnii, however, he was wed- 
ded to tlie destructive theory of State Kightg; 
’ and the advocacy of this doctrine against tba 


yo UNIVERSAL HIHTOliy--^lUE MODERN WOULD, 

fiiipi'eintiryof Coii^re-MiuilUiCi iiJitirui lia*^ Or>vcrniiiont h> fiitov into u Tiiptoltie Trfuiyy 

him uii a lnT\or Itnvl Lliiin tliiit ol’ Inw grout sn-oulkd, in wliioli eiicli of coiiUnrling iia- 

cfjnLeiii[)oiiiiles UVIwUm ami Clay. At the tinnft was to rli^claiiii ihon and lorcyoi' all in- 

age of '^ixty-oight lio li'li iiom lijs plare, id^o a tcntion of gaining of Ciihii To tliia 

scairod oak of tla* foiO'l:, nrvor to vne again p]■o]^o^’^d Mi\ JCvciott ivpliod in (mo of tlio 
Then foltnwed tlio doatk of the ri'G>id(Mit» al- ahlc'.t pa pens over iwied fnnn tlio American 

remly nuMUioned. Tlicn, on the 28tli (if Jimo, Dopartnienfc of State, lie iiiforinod Ciroat 

1852, IIcMiry Clay, IniMiig fought lll^ l>at- Britain and Franeo that tluj annexation of 

tie, .'Jan k to rc»>t On the 2tth of the following Cuba was foreign Lo the policy of liis Govern- 

Oetohei* the illiHtiious Daniel ’Weli-tor died at luent; that the project Avas regarded hy tUo 

his home at Mitislilield, Mti>-acliiiK 3 tts. The United Slates as a measure liazardoiiH and iin- 

place of Soeretary of State, made vimaiit hy politic; that nitiie good faith W’onkl he kept 

Ms e\)nfoin*d on AsdVh nm\ wW hwt tl’ifit 

In Eiiiope the new> oF LupovA udleulous Fedei'ul CJovennwewl, did not vocogni7,e iu any 

Eiiro])iaui i)o\vor the right to meddle with 
atiiur.^ jiuiely Ai norm an, and tlnU, in ac- 
eoi dance with the ductrino set forth hy 
FrcMdent jMoiiioe, any such iiit( 3 rfGi'cnce 
would he regarded as an aflVont to the 
sovereignty of the Uni led States. Such 
were tlio last in utters of ini port an ce c(jn- 
iiected with the Adiniiiistrutioii of Piesl- 
(lent Fillmore. 

The time now ch’eAY on for another 
Presidential election, and the political 
jmrties inaishaled their forces for the eoii- 
t(?st Finn Id in Pierce, of New Hamp- 
shire, was put forward as the candidate 
of the Democratic party, and General 
AVinfield Scott as the choice of the Whigs. 
The (piestion at issue, so far ns one could 
he fornuihitcd, Avas the Conijnoniise Actsof 
1850 Bub the parties, stiangoly enougli, 
instead of being divided on (hat issue, 
w^ere for (jiicc agreed as to theA\Fdom and 
justice of the measiue Both the Whig 
and Do moe ratio platforms stoutly reaf- 
firmed the principles of the Omni Inis Bill, 
invasion of Cuba created great excitement., hy which the dissensions of the country liad 
NoUvithstanding the distinct disavownl of his been quieted. 

proceeding ri by the Government of the United The phih^sophie eye may discover in this 
State.?, and the immediate di?inis«al of tho unanimity the exact conditions of the iiniver- 

offieer at Neiv Orleans ivlio had allowed tlio sal revolt against the jirinoiple.s so stoutly 

expeditiim of Dope/ to escape fioni that i)oit, iiffirnied. Certain it is tiuu iviien liie two po- 

the Govevmnent^ of Orcat Britain and France htical parties in any modern nation agree to 

nlFccted to hfdievG that the covert aim and maintain a given theory and fact, that theory 

purpose of the United States was to acquire and fact ate destined to speedy ovtTthioiv. » 

Cuba hy conrpiest — tluit the Ainericnn Gov- The greater tlic unanimity the more ceitaiu 

ernmciit ivas really lieliind tlic absurd iiasco tho revolution. It was ^o in the present in- 

of Lopez, stance. Although the Wliigs and DGniO( 3 ratft 

Acting upon this tiieory the Britidi and agreed ns to tiie righteousiicbs of tlio Omnibus 
French ministers proposed to the American Bill, a third party arose ivlio.se menii)or.s, 
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wliethoi' AYliir^s nv Deiuocvat>, ^Inuhtc-il lukI 
(li'iiiL'd tlif! f)f tli(^ (if IiSjO, 

and dec] III 0(1 tliiit all tliii Tei'iit^>viL''3 of lln^ 
Lnited 8tutch (ni^bt to he tVee. dolm P. 
Plalo, (jT New ])iit fonvanl ih 

the candidiito of FioO'Soil j>ai‘fy, iiiul llio 
lar(^aue«-' of hi? vole showed wnnd^takahly the 
approach of tlio cojuin^^ strum. Mv INerce, 
however, was elected hya ]ui)id>ome majority, 
and Williiuo Ih King, of Alahamu, was eho^^en 
ner-Prc«ident. 

IViiiiklin Picrco w'as a imtivo of Kew 
Haiwphhive, ii gradviiUo of Bowdoiiv College, 
a lawyer by a politician, a 

general in tlic Mexican AVar, a statesman 
of considerable alnbtv. jMv. King, tbe 
Vice-Prcsulont, bad for a long time rep- 
resented Alabiuna in the Senate of the 
United States.' On account of failing 
health he was .sojourning in the hsland 
of Cuba at the time of tlio iimiigiiratioii, 
and there received the oath of office 
(j rowing still more fee ole, lie returned to 
his osvn State, wlierc he died on the 18 th 
of April, 185 B. As Secretary of State 
under the new Adininisti’afcioii, AYilliara 
L. Marcy, bf New York, was chosen. 

At the epoch of the accef?*jion of Picrco 
to the Presidency, the attention of the 
country began to be called again to the 
necessity of improved means of coin in u id- 
cat ion between the East and Wc&t. Bail- 
roads Jmd now been extejidcd across the 
older States of the Union and liacl at 
length reached the Mississippi River ; Init 
the vast territoriea lying west of the Father 
of AVatci’s were still unexplored, except 
by the Uow- going movements of primi- 
tive times. The question of a Pacific i ail road 
W'as now' agitated, and as early as the summer 
of 1853 a. coips of engineers was sent out by 
the Government to exjdore a siiilnble route. 
At‘tlic first the enterprise w’as regarded by a 
majority of the people as viskinavY ; but the 
intelligent minority di.^ceriied clearly enough 
the feasibility, and indeed iiie inevitable suc- 
cej^s, of the enterprise In the same year of 
sending out the engineers tlic disputed bound- 
ary bet\veon New Mexico and the Mexican 
province of Chlhufthna wmA satisfactorily set- 
tled. The maps on which the former treaties 
with Mexico had been based w'ere found to be 


PI 

eiMnK'Mu- Hun (a Anna, who had again be- 
rorjip Jhc''i(li'nt of tlu* Afexiean Kepiiljlii’, at- 
tcj]ip((-d to take nrlvanliigo oftheoiroi, and 
•-eut un iwniy to occupy the trnitovy lunivc’ea 
the true and the fiiKe bimndiu Tlii-^ iielion 
wii'- re.-i.^tcd by the antlHuitit'i of New Afexico 
and the UniU'd and at one time a 

second W’ar with the Alex leans seeiued ])io])a- 
ble. Hie diflicult}' was adjU'-ied, Innvever, by 
tl\e puvehusc nf the doubtful claim of New 
Alexieo This transaction, knuwui as the 
Giabdeii Piirelune, h-d lo tlio 'oi’oetion of the 
new Tevntory of Avi/AUia, 


In 1853 formal intercourse was opened 
betw’cen tlic United States and the Empire of 
Japan. Hitherto, in accordance with Oriental 
policy, the Japanese ports had been closed 
against the vessels of Christian nations. In 
order to remove foolidi mid injuriuus re- 
striction, Commode) le Perry, son of Oliver IL 
Perry, of the AVar of 1812, sailed with hh 
Htpiadion into the bay of Ycdo. AVheu 
warned to depart, he explained to the Japanese 
ofHcers the j^incere desire of the Unitnil States 
to enter into a commercial treaty with the 
Empernr. After much delay and hesitancy 
on the part of the Japanese Government, con* 
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\WK fJ)t:aiiioil» in)(l nu hit(M'vun\ \ m \^ 

tlisd ]jei'f>iiagc and (’oiiinnjdfua 

lY'uy jVii £iinlioiU‘u (jt>iain(‘d on tin' 1 Mli 
of July, ill id tho Aiiinifan fdhocr hml bi'foro 
tlio diidcy rinjiuiK’li u kJLov i'nnn the P^c^ldent 
of i]\v ViiitL(l Mat UN 7ho < loveinniciit of 
JuiiaiL, lu»\\evtv, \Muy of iicia'iitina tlio 
jnfjpositioji, and it Mn.^ not until the .^pun^^ of 
18.14 a tieaty wx^ olioeted. Thii piivi- 
of (onnnoiee Meie tlioii (*oti ceded to 
Ai\KiMt*aii wwd i\\{\ of enU’y ^veie 

(lc>ionntpd fur tlun’ 

WKd?i thes-c events ^veve bftpp^-nin^ iu tho 
far Eaf't-tlie ^-ocoikI lAliild’s Eair was ojiciicd, 
\Xi tlia Cryhial Pnliico, York. It ^vas tUe 


beginning of the mi of international expo&k 
Uoir^, The Ealuec, aliicli bud bee a elected at 
the Am erica 11 nietiopolip, was a marvel in 
urclutGctLive, hcii^g built oxcluvslvcly of ivou 
aud Tliou'^aiids of speedmens of the 

arts and iiiaiiufueturos of all civilised nations 
were put oil exhibition ^vithiii the spacious 
hniUling. The outerpri'^e nml inventive genius 
of the whole luiti on \sarG qnickrncd into a 
nev life hy the dhidny, and an impetus avhb 
given lo iliis inetiiod of stimulating tlie iib 
clush'ie^ nnd arts of the nation. Tlie j.eqiicl 
has shoivn tlmt the.^e iiitenmtional exhibitions 
are amcing the happicfot fruUb of t\u enlight- 
ened age. 

The lawless exited Uioii of Lopez into Culia 


uas ''Oon foil (j wed by the >Li]! gicapn' iililnis 
teiing expedition’^ of Clenoial WilJiarn MhilKei 
into C’enlisil Arneiua. This aiidueidM^' ;mk 1 
nn'-cnipuloas advoiuuier hegaii In'- oj)euili(HtH 
in 18dd. II o fust gatliered a hand oi' lidlont if 
ill iJaiifunim, and osrainng from the ]>oit ol 
l^aii PiaueifeOj made a dopceiil on La Taz^ in 
Old Caliioinia In the fillouing hj^iing, lie 
111 iu ell 0(1 fiverluud, -uith a liuiidvcd nieii, into 
llu' Btale of Sniioia, and tliere i-et up the 
stauduul of nivolt. Hi« hiuicl, ho\ve\er, ^seie 
soon scattered and liiiiiF-elf made prisoner. In 
"May of ISo l lie vn\^ subjected to iv tviid by 
the authoi'itios of Sail Fnui cisco, hut waa ac- 
rjuitled, Kot hutUhed with his pencil ccs, 

be a second tinui raised a 

band, niiinberiiig sixLy- 

two, and uith tijis hand- 
ful proceeded to Central 
America, He was now 
joined by a regiment of 
in sin gent natives, and 
with these lie fought and 
gained a battle at Kivaa, 
on the 29th of June, 
1855 In tliG second 
conflict, at Virgin Bay, 
lie was also aiiccessfuL 
DesiiUory fighting con- 
tin iiod II mil tliG follow- 
ing sninnier, when Ids 
influence had become so 
groat that lie (?lected 
fi evident of Nicaui- 
gun, Hooti afterwards 
tliero wasi a change m 

Ins fortunes. A great iiij'Urrection ensued 
against Ills authoviLy, and the other Central 
American Blate.s, assisted by the Vanderbilt 
Steniufihip Company, whose rights he had 
viohUed, coiiiliinod against him- He nas 
ovoUhv<nYn, ;umI on the 1st iJ May, 1B57, was 
again made prisoner. In a .‘•hort time, Imw- 
(ivev, he was fmtt-loo^o, and, making hifi way to 
Now Oilcmite, he succeeded in orguniziog « 
tljirtl company of adventurer.^ — men w'ho had 
evovything to gam niicl nothing to lose. On 
the 25th of I^^oveniher he was sucecssfnl in 
loachiiig Piiiitn Arenas, Nicaragua, hut within 
lets than a mouth he \v£isi obliged to siir vender 
to Commodore Paulding, of the United States 
Navy. He wtus taken as a captive to N«w 
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York, but, regaining liis libeity, be (‘ontniiiod 
his ‘'Clieniing, and in June of* 1860 leached 
Ceutial Ameiiea tor tlie tliiid time. lie now 
comnninded a considerable fence. ^Yitll his 
army he made a descejit on Tj uxillo, IIoU' 
duras; but the Piesident of that State, aS' 
siated by a Bi itish man of- war, over- 

powered and captured 
nearly Die whole liand. 

On the 3d of Sep- 
tember, Walker waa 
brought to trial by a 
court-nun tial ntTriix- 
illo, was condeuiiied 
and shot The cour- 
age wiili which lie met 
his fate has half re- 
dee me fl his forfeited 
fame, and loft after 
times ill doubt whether 
he shall be called fa- 
natic or hero.^ 

To Tiercels Ad- 
ministration 1) dongs 
the ejjiando in Anier- 
lean histoiy known as 
the IRIartin Koszta 
Affair. Mar tin 
Koszta ]iad liecn a 
leader in the Tlunga- 
viau revolt against 
Austria,, in 1819. 

After the suiipression 
of the rebellion lie fled 
to Turkey, whence he 
was demanded by the 
Alls tr inn Govern men t 
as a refugee .and 
traitor. The l\u’kisli 
author! tic*^, liowevor, 
refused to give him 
up, blit agreed that 
he should be sent 
into exile to some 
foreign land, never to return, Ko'-zta there- 
upon ehosG the United States us his nsy- 


r ^ The poet Joaquin Miller, didniiiig to luivo 
heen n inembcr of Walker ’a band in tin- 
buamnn of Ceiitia! Ameiica, bus nflect innately ein- 
balino^l the memory of Ins brave leader in a poem, 
Wtlh W^rfh^i' m Nimraqita^ wliicli miglit well 
coiM'diiitc* ib(‘ pond ()]>ininn fd itosterily 


linn, imne hither, and took out his papeis of 
intentifjii, hut not the j)a])ej 5 of complete 
natuiab/ation. In l.SoJ be ulurued to Tur- 
key, contiary, as U ua> allegrrl, to bis former 
piombp. At tlie City of Smyina he received 
a pa'^^port finm the Ainriiean Consul there, 
and uent n&lioic. Tlie Au.stiian Consul at 


WAIKV'U WTOEU HIS 7\F(U110N. 

Smyrna, hearing of KosztaV nri'ival in tlie 
city, and having no power to uvvest him on 
shore, induced so inn bimdits to seize him and 
throw him into 11 le water of the bay, where n 
bout, in waiting for that purpose, picked him 
up and put him on hoard an Austrian frigate. 

Ti\e American ofliciah ini mediately de- 
manded Koszta^s release; but this was I'efused. 
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niiuidr i of llu^ Aiiu‘1 iLiui ai El Ln^/tt^^ 

lomlnl bi‘' LiiiiH, |joiiil(‘(l Ouni at tin* An-tnun 
anil aii(nit tn riuikt' linl woilv, \\ lirii 
U \\\ ill) (lilUjCnr/lil ^Ijfiilld 

l)n piit iij C'luLi^c ilif J'k'ihIi (n>\ ornim'iit 
until Jintmfjnlity ^llnllld \w iiulLin Itiitivcly 
decided. In tlii^ c.'(nnliti(in nf iillai]?' tlio (jin";- 
lioji \uis {iivcii over ffH' In Bauni 

Huistiiian — tin* Austrian niinisUj' iit Wiidnii^- 
tnu — niul AVilliajii Iv ^raic'}^ the Aiiicncim 
S cere till j of State. Tlie eorro^iiondeiice on 
tlie .‘'Ubjcct was one of tho aldc.st tlij-eusMoiisoii 
rec’oi'd, and e.\Lejjikd, bcfoie its torniiiiiitioiij to 
alnio^'t ovL'iy f|uostion niloo ting nsitnndi/atioii 
fnid citi'/endiij), and, jiidood, to many otlier 
imporUint lojdcs of mtovnatlmml law. Ki*. 
Maro}' ^\n^ conijdetcly ti'iiimjdiaiit in Ids argu- 
ment, and K^iszta was leinanded to the United 
States, or so iniioh importance is ihe UJe of 
cue vmn, wlien it involves the great question 
of liimiaii rights. 

TJie bad slate of feelings clicrislied by Spain 
town I els the Uiiitejl States after the invasion 
of Cul)a by Lopez did not readily bidiside. 
Iq 1803-54 tlie peaceable relations of the two 
countries wore again eudiiiigered on account 
of Cuban complications. President Pierce be- 
lieved iluvt, owing to the ilnancinl embarrass- 
mentsof the Spanish Goveiumeut, Cuba might 
now be pu rehab ed at a reasonable price and 
annexed to the United States, It can not be 
doubted that there had existed for some time, 
on the part of Ueiiiociatic AdiniiiistratioTis, a 
covert purpose to obtain possession of Cuba, 
and this again with resale ct to the institution 
of slavery. For a quarter of a century the 
South, embodying the shiveliolding sentiment, 
had seen with aliuni the overwhelming growth 
of the North und nf the free institutions clier- 
igberl by tiio Northern people. Against this, 
Soiitliorn statesmen had .-^ouglit to op}K)?e the 
machinery of the Chivcrnniciit; and many 
were the dev!C(?> adopted to ]irevont that natu- 
ral courho of nfliiiis vliieli poi tended llio liiii- 
itntion of the sliivo-'^y^tem. I'lio desire to 
piiicbaso Culni was (me of those device by 
wliich it was hoped to kco]> up the equipoise 
of tlie South and of the system of sliivediibor 
oil the one side, as ngaiii>L the Noitli and the 
system uf free-hiijor nn the other. 

The duty of fiflju&tiiig the delicate rela- 


tions of the ITiiited States and Spiiiji uiib le- 
sp('et to thi^ wliniil iiitrii^leil at iir'it to 
Smile, tlie Amerieini i^liinsUu' lit iMadiul; 
lull M ftiu’w iirds Jiimes Ihieluiimti and Joliii Y. 
jMa^(Ui U(‘i‘o iiddid to the (loi/imi^-^ion, Aeoii- 
Muition of tile luiibas'-iuhus of tlie viiuona 
(fn\ei‘nim'iih cniici'nitsl was held at Osloud, 
and sin In i] a i riant iii^^lviuncnt was there drawn 
up, ehiidl} l)y I^Tr Pudianiiii, kiiowui as the 
0^'ijvNi) JlANirnhio. The document ^vas 
cliiefly devoted to an elalionUc si a lenient of 
I lie ai glim cuts in favor of the pinehsuse and 
annexation of Cuba by the United States ns 
a measure of sound wisdom to both the Span- 
ish and Anioricuii (Tovernments; but nothing 
of piactieal iiiipottance rosidled from the em- 
bassy or the wuuufesto. The logic of events was 
against the pill chase, and the question at length 
lapsed. 

The time had now come for the territorial 
organization of the gieat domains lying west 
of Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri, Already 
into these vast regions the tides of immigia- 
tion were pouring, and a governnicnt of some 
kind became a necessity of the situation. One 
must needs see, in the retrospect, the inevitable 
renewal undei these conditions of the slavery 
question as the most important issue which 
was likely to alTect the cioation of new Tev- 
ritovies and new States. 

In January of 1854, Senator Stephen A* 
Douglas, of Illinois, brought before the Senate 
of the United States a jn'cpositinn to organ- 
ize the Territoiies of Kniii^as and Nebraska. 
In the bill reported for this purpose a clause 
w^ns iiiEGrtefl providing that' iho people of 
the two Tenitories, in forming their Con- 
stitutions, should decide for themselves whether 
the new State.s should be fiee or slavehokling. 
This was a viiUial repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise; for both of the now Territories 
Jay north of tlio parallel of thiity-^ix degrees 
and thirty minutes, above wdiieli line it had 
been provided in the ]\lissouri coiupmd lliat 
slavery, or involuntary servitude, should not 
exist. 

Wiat the iilteiior motive of Senator Doug- 
las was in thus opening anew a question which 
had l>eeii so tiled with so groat diniciilty thirty- 
three years before, eau not well be lUiccr tinned. 
The friends of that statesiuan have claimed 
that his action in the jircniises iaised upon 
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a tliPDr} llaU all tlie T( n itories ijf llie Union 

iis ilia] piojio^ifioa, 

1)0 \vi'f (Miliiol^ lioc to ikciclo tlicii ilonio-tic 
f(H lli( Ill'll Ivt's. Tlio (ppjiniu'iit" ot‘ 
iJnuolus lu‘M llait In'- n:is in (hi'- c*o\(it 

inainior to op(‘n tiio va'-fc iloiimin uT K:in''-tH 
iMol Xclnii'lvji to the in-,Utntion of ^hivoiy, 
ami tluit tbeiGby^ljc hoped to secure the ovoi- 
lu'^tiiig ^latitude ot the SoiiHi, to tiie Mippoit 
of wliieh iio ]ook('(l in hi«i a^-piiatioiis for the 
Ibc^ideiiey. However thh may be, tlie elU'cfc 
of bisliioa^iiic ill the Senate was inovi table. 
At a stroke the old pcttleineni of the 

blnveiy cpi option vas niidoiie. Fn>ni »Tiiiuiaiy 
until May, Doiijxhis's leport, known an tbcKAN' 
sas-Nj^biiaska Bill, was debated in Congress 
All the bittei* sectional antagonisms of the 
past were aioiisod in full force. The bill w!is 
violently oppo'^ed by a majoiity of the leprC' 
eentatives of the East and the North, but the 
minority from those sections, uniting with the 
Congressmen of the Hoiith, enabled Dougins to 
carry his measure throiigli Coiigres?, and in 
May of 1&54 the bill was passed and received 
the sanction of tlie President. 

No sooner had this act for the organization 
of the two Territories been passed than the 
battle which had been waged iu Goiigress was 
transferred to ICansas. Wlietlier the new 
State should admit slavery or exclude it, now 
depended upon the vote of the ])eople. Free- 
State men and Slave-State men both made a 
rusl) for die Territory, in order to secure tlie 
majority; and both parties were backed by 
factions throughout the Union. As a lesult, 
Kansas ^>as soon filled with an agitated mass 
of people, thousands of whom had been sent 
thither io vote. On the whole, the Free-Stale 
partisans gained the advantage on the score 
of imiiiigratioii ; for their lesourcos wore 
greater, and their zeal no less But the ])ro- 
slaveiy party had a corresponding advantage 
in the proximity of the gieat slave State of 
!Mi^<onii, With only a modest idvor between 
her western hfirdcrs and tlie piairios of Kansas, 
.she miglit easily discJ;argo into tlio Teii’ilO)’y a 
large jiart of lier floating population, to be rc- 
nniudod when the purpo'^e for whioh it was 
sent arrows the boundary bad boon subserved. 

At the Teiritorial election of November, 
1854, a pro-slavery delegate was chosen to 
Congress, and in the general election of the 


I follow mg yfiir the ‘^anic pai t} wa^ tiiiiinph- 

I ujit Tio' Staic at this 

I , ^ 

; tilin', n—unblMl at tlic t»n\n of TnM’innplon, 
and oiLfiini/nl a (nivMuuicut ainl hauiuil a 
Coij'-titiitiuij jM'iiniLtiiig -kivciv. Tlie Fice- 
>Soil ln^\vevel, dtciuicd tiie gfuieial 

clerUijn itu.ibd on iicodmit luindnh'nt vot- 
ing. A gincial eomention of (ln> paity vas 
held at ^J'n])Lka, uIktc a exclitiling 

’='1(1 very was a(l(> 2 iU'd. A lival (h*veimnent 
was 01 gai 11 /Cl 1, and civil wav hi<jke <Hit be- 
tween the two fuctioii^ 

Fioiii the autumn of 1855 until the follow- 
ing RUTiiiuer the Teiritoiy uas *thc ‘'Cene of 
coii.slaiit luiiiiuil and violence. On the M of 
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September the Fiesident appointed Joliu W. 
Geary, of Peiinsylviinia, Military Governor of 
Ivaiisns, with full powers to leslore order and 
punish lawlesmiess On his arrival warlike 
demons hat inns CGa'sed, and the hostile parties 
fscattcicd to their homos. Meanwhile, how'- 
ever, the agitation having its center in the 
Teriitoiy had extended to all parts of the 
Union. The thus raided were 

tho^e on wliicli the people of the United 
>Statos divided iu the Presidential election of 
1856. 

Thcio wms now no lack of an i'^sue. Janies 
Buelmiian, of PennsylvaniH, was nominated aa 
the Democratic Candida to. By }il anting himself 
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on tlic jilntforiii aiul pi iuc‘iples nf hi^ pi^i'ty, in 
M’hu’li the (loutiiiU“=. (jf the KiuiNa^-Nrhinska 
Bill ^\ore cli^tnictlv H'jiOii JJJOtl, he was able to 
hecine a heavy Y()te» liotli l^tnlh aruV South; 
/fii of the A^iitherii Deaiociat-, 

oppo,«ed to slavoi'y^ hehl firmly to the opiuioa 
that the pef^ile of every Tcriitoiy fiave the 
right to (leeirle such qiiP^tiuiis for them'-elveg. 
As the caufliclate of the Fiee-Soil, Teoplo's or 
Republican party, John C. Fremont, of Calh 
fornia, was liroiight forwarth The prime 
pniieiple of this paity was tlie tutiil exelii- 
eion of E^lavery fioru the 'rciii tones nf the 


can, or Know^-NoUiiiig^ paity, so-called, roaa 
up in oppositimi to foreign uiflnence in the 
United States At one time tlie movement 
becauiO Ibrnndab)'^, luul several of the North- 
erzi wcie cinned tU geiioiti] clccthnis by 

the Know-No [hi ng-^. Tlic leaders of the party, 
liowT‘Vor, w’eic anxious to ignoie the slavery 
issue and to coiihne the attention of their 
foiloMcrs the matter of foreign influence 
and the best men ns to coiintGract it As the 
candidate of this party, Millard Fillinoie, of 
New Yoik, was nominated for the Presidency. 

It wav u(^v seen, however, that the ftlaveiy 
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i(uer^tion was uppermost in the minds of 
the American people. On that issue (hey 
had divided in earncil, and no piuty dis- 
cipline could any longer force them fioin 
their portion. In the Presidential elec- 
tion of lHf)B (t largo majority decided in 
favor of Buchanan for the Prer?ideney, 
’while the choice for the Vice-prc.sideiicy 
foil 011 Jolni 0 Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tnc’ky. Fremont, however, obtained a 
large vote in the Northern Stales, and 
hut for the diversion made by the Know- 
Nothings! Ins election luul not been im- 
N ' probable. 

James ihJcJmnnn was a native of 
Pennsylvauia, bovu on the 13 th of April, 
1701 ETe was educated for the profe- 
ssimi of law. In 1831 he was f-ent ns 
k minister to Russia, and was afterwards 
ml elected to the Senate of the United Slates 
ify Fiom that jioMtion ho was called to the 
fjh nfliee of Seeictary of StiUCi under Presi* 
yj ihmt Polk. In 1853 he \Yas a])iioialcd 
minister to Great Britain, and resided at 
the Court of St. Jaiiie.s until liis uomina- 


United States by Congressional enactnieiit. | 
In the nieimtinie, still a fmirtli i)arty bad | 
aj)])c?ared. About the time wdion the Whig 
(H’gaiiJ 7 ation wms dissolved, the foreign dement 
in tile United States, especially in ‘-oujp of the 
larger EasLerii citlo.s, hiul become >20 htioiig ns 
to lie a pievailiug force in poUtics, This ele- 
ment ’was mostly dominated, moreover, by 
Catliolicisni, and many other foreign nifl nonces 
and piacfciccs had been imported along w’Uh 
the foreigners fumi the respective European 
cuuiitiies. The presence of siidi n pfnver in 
the coiuitiy aroubcd first the distrust and then 
the antag^mif^m of the natives, nud au Amevi- 


tujii for the Presidency. On liis accession to" 
tliat oflicc bo gave the position of RecteLary 
of State to Oeiioial UcwiH Ca^s, of IMicliigam 
Scarcely had Bucliaimn lieeii inaiigurntcd 
as Pi'Gsident IjcToio theio vas issued fioni the 
Snproine Court nf the United States w-hat is 
known in America us the Dunn Sco'L't Dii- 
cwuif. Tlio of the Court in tin? 

matter involved was so extraordinary, and the 

(nigni of this ajjjiarontly ahsiiicl iniflio in 
found in a pint of the jiledgo wlileli the members 
took nn ini nation. Tliey pioniisecl to hmn^ 'tmlhiug 
but the Union, nnd to hiov> nvihmy but ‘h^mnica 
iov iVmv^iicans 
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subject matter of the decision so biiportaut to 
the destiuies of t]je comitrj^ that it cugros'-ed 
for a consi(lci‘al)lo period tlio attfution of tije 
American people. Died Scott uas u Negro, 
and had l)een hold as a slave by a certain Dr. 
Emerson, of Missouri, a surgeon in the United 
xStaDcs army. In course of time Emerson re- 
moved to Rock Island, IJ11iioi.s^ and aftei- 
waids, in 1836, to Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 
In these removals, 8cott was talceil along its n 
slave. At fcfie latter idace Jmaad a negro ironian, 
who had boon bought by tlio surgeon, were 
ixiavriGd, Two cKlldreii were bora of tUn 
nago, and then the whole family were taken 
back to St. Louis and sold. Died Scott theie- 
upon brought suit for liis freedom. The cause 
was tried successively in the Circuit and the 
Supreme Court of ^Missouri, and m Jlay of 
1851 was appealed to 
the ^Supremo Court of 
the United States. 

There the matter lay 
for about three years. 

After the Democratic 
triumph ill 1856, and the 
accession of Buchanan 
to the Presidency, the 
moment was deemed op- 
portune for giving a 
quietus to the doctrines 
of the Free'S oil party, 
and the decision was at 
once issued, In Jilarch, 

1857, Chief - Justice 
Roger B. Taney, speaking for the Court, de- 
cided that negroes, who t lie r free or slave, were 
not c'ltmns of the United Stales, and that thei/ 
could not become such by any process hiown to tie 
Constliution; that under the laws of the ITniterl 
States a negro could neither sue nor bo sued, 
and tliat the re fore the Court had no jurisdic- 
tion of Drod Scotfs enuse; that the slave was 
to bo regarded simply in the liglit of a por- 

from ]}laee to place by bis owner, ns any other 
piece of property; that the Con.stitiition gave 
to tbo slaveholder the right of reninving to, or 
through any State or Teriitorv wdth his slaves, 
and of returning at his will wdtli them to a 
State where slavery was vecognhed by law; 
and that, thorefove, the Mif^souri Compromise 
of 1820, as well as the Cnm])rnmipf‘ measures of 
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1850, was lui constitution ill and voith In iho^e 
opinion.s sly Justices of the ftnpren^e 

Ben oil — Wa^ lie, Nelr^uu, Clner, Dm nr], Cuiup- 
boil, and Catjon — conciined, while tuo associ- 
ates— Judges j^lcliean and Curtis — di'‘-ciited. 
The decision of the majority, svliich was ac- 
cepted as iho (leciMon of ilie Court, gave great 
sntibfaction to tlie ultra-slaveliolding seutiineiit<? 
of tlic South, and, indeed, cldmed in ngtcenbly 
wulh the doctiino of >Sfjimtter Sovendgnty 
nJiicIi Jia<l lieen so zealously advocated hy 
Senator Douglas and his follow ois. In the 
North, luavovta’, excite lueut \\a<i pra- 

duced, and thousands of indignant coniinctUs 
and much bitter opposition weie provoked by 
the dictum of the Court. 

It will be rcmenil)ei'Gd that in one clause 
of the Comprumi&e measures of 1850 provision 
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was rnade fur the organization of Utah Terrb 
tory. That remote region wnB occupied almost 
exclusively ]jy the Mormons or Lattci-Day 
Saint^*. They had e.scapcd virtually from the 
jurisdiction of the United States, and Imd 
planted themselves in wiiat they supposed to 
be an inaccessible coinitry. At length, how- 
ever, tho attenijit was made to extend tlie 
Americnii judicial system over the Territory. 
T\w« fcv fbe ^lovmao PKipliGt 

and Governor, liad, as the bead of the theoc- 
j'acy, tnlcen his own coui^e in tlie adininistni- 
tion of justice. Tho comnuinity of Mormons 
w^as organized on a plan very dillereiit from 
that existing in other Territories, and many 
especially polygamy, had grown up in 
Utah which were deemed repiigimnt to the 
laws of the country. 
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AVhori tlif' ludoi.il nil'. ^rJit out in | 

1^)7 fn [up-ii]f‘ ill llif* 'J\iiit(uy, lio u«h m- ' 
‘'i-fcil, in-ii]t' 'I, ainl (Inu 11 \ mlc ntl^> horn llio i 
‘'Uit ijf jii^lipo Tlit‘ otJiu nltinal'' oi' tliG 

Ftilnnl f M»\ uniiH lit Ml n- jbi u lilvi' iniiiiioi 
f‘\])e]lnl, iuhI The* Ti niLoi \ Ijiiiunu tin* i no 
ot i\ u 4 ^n\ uf tiuiov. oUiiUkt 4 

ill jiivtitioatinn ortlioir lu-tion tliut tlio uiiuoi'i 
wlio IukI jjcc 11 -ent out to giuciii llioni wiie 
of ^0 low i\ fiiiiuictor ji', lo 001111111111(1 no ic- 
sjjcot. But tlio c\Gii^o Wii'v ( 1 (*ciium 1 in‘=^ulliciont, 
and r>iighiiin Young was bUinu-^Gded in tlie 
GoveiuinioiiL liy Allied Cinnniing, Siipeiin- 
tcnJeiit of Iiiflnin AlPaiiH on tlio Ut)i>cT ^lis* 
fioiii’i, JJchiini 11 . Eckols, of IiKlianLi, 


iihiiHl of (’oiuiitl Alhut Sulnoy Jolnistoii, 
oldmu] to lind tjuaitei^- on f\uk, 

iioai ]*'oi t 1 jih1uo> 

111 till' iiiwiiiiinio, tlio INcsidont (lispatclicd 
Tiioiiiu>> ]j KaiuN ol IViiiisUvanki, willi con- 
cjImIuiV l(ttii- to tti(^ iMf)iJiioii-. Going by 
ol C’ahloinui, ho icacliuil Utah m the 
“-ining oi 18db, ami m n Mioit linip snccoGiled 
ill bunging about an u^tlcl^talulll]g botween 
Go\liiioi Ciiiiiniing and tlici i^loi mull's. In tlio 
lattei j)Uit (>r May, Crovcinoi’ Powell, of Ken- 
tiichy, and !Majoi I^roCiilloch, of Texas, anived 
at the head (juarteis of the ai'niy, beaiing liom 
the rie^ideiit a |nodamation of piiidou to all 
WHO woldd submit to the national authority. 

TiieMoiinons in geiieial 
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accepted the ovei'ture. 
In the fall of this year 
the army inarched to 
Salt Lake City, but waa 
after wauls quartered at 
Camp Floyd, forty miles 
distant. At "this place 
tlic Federal forces le- 
maineJ until order wm 
restoi'ed, when, in May 
of 1860, they w^ere with- 
drawn from Utah. 

Mean wdi lie, in 1858, 
an Aineiican vessel, sail- 
ing innocently np tlio 
Paraguay Eiver, on au 
exploring expedition, 
■was fired on by a jeal- 
ous gariison. Eepara- 


tiou for the insult was 


was appointed Clnef-Justice of tbe Territory; 
«,iid au niniy of tw'o thousand five hundred 
men was sent to Utah to put down law'le.^^iiie-s 
by force 

Biiglinm Young and tho INfornion elders 
were not, lioweviu, di'-pfi'^ud to yield without 
a 'stiiigglo. Tlio antugonisiu of tlio people of | 
tho Teiiitoiy was excited to the Inglu'sfc 
degree, Tho AiiHuiian aiiny was denonneod 
us a lioul(‘ of haHiaiiiiiis^ and piepinatioiis 
weie iwado for Ti\ ReiWoinbio of 

18 .j 7 (ho juitional fmeo'^ ontcicd tlio Tointoi v, 
and on the 6 th of OotnliGi a eonipany of j\roi- 
nion langoi-^ uttackod end destrovod must of 
Ihe i3U pply tiaiiis of llio nnny, Winter caiue 
cm, and the Fodond luires, undei the com- i 


[ domnnded, but none w’as given, and the 
I Government of the United States wns obliged 
to '^eiid a fleet to South America to obtain f-at- 
is faction A civil eoinml^sioiier w'as sent w’ith 

the ''([iiadion, wdio was omjiow'ored to offer 
bheijd terms of ‘'ettlenioiit in ios])oob to tho 
injury. The aiithmities of Paraguay quailed 
befbie the appioiu'hing fleet, and suitable apnh 
ogies weie niude fbi tlio wrong wliieh had hcoii 
com nutted 

T'liv' 1858 >Yas inrnioviihle m the 

toiy of tlio United States and of the whole 
world fl)r the (‘onijilolinii and laying of the 
fir-t TnLi:GiiAT>iiio ChuiLC across the Atlantic 
OcoaiK It w’as on the fith of August iii this 
year that the great enterprise wns sncCG^sfiilly 
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«omi)lc'to(l. Tlie ^V(nlv in ii 

to tlie ciiur^y luid gi'iiins of ^V, 

Fj(‘l<], u wi’filMiy nuM’cliimt nJ’ Xom Yoik (JjI\ 

Tiu‘ iir^L ruble one thouxind si\ lunnlnil 
iiinl iorty uiiler' Jii lengHi, extern ling iioni 
TiiniLy Eiiv» IS'cm fbuinlhiiHl, to Vuientiu Eny, 
Iicbunb Telegraplne eoiuniunication \Yiis iluis 
osl.abll^llCll i'll ji Ijriof roihoii between the Old 
World iiiul the Xew, and tlie ii-n t<n'n nl groot- 
ings of pi'aeefiil nntioiis nn the two ^des oi' 
the Albiiitic wore for tlie first time tniiij^initted 
through the de])ths of thc^-ea, UiiAn'tiiinitely, 
liowover, the cable which, n« at ilr^'t em- 
ployed, was 111 adapted to it;^ purpose. In a 
short period it amis parted on a leef, and tlio 
eiUerpriso was thought by the unhopeful to 
have ended in failure. 

Ill ISnS the Territory of Jlinne&ola was 
organized and admitted into the Union. The 
area of the new State Avas a little more than 
eiglity-one thoLisand srpiare miles, ami its pop- 
ulation at the date of admission about a hun- 
dred and fifty thouxiiuh In the folloAving 
year Oregon, tho tliirty-thiid State of the 
Uniou, Avns admitted, bringing a population 
of forty-eight thousand and an area of eighty 
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thousand square miles. It Avas on the 4th of 
March ill this year that General Sam Ho ns ton, 


r ot dVxa*', bade ailnai to tbo Senate of the 


CTnitcd States and juliieil to private life, His 
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fume as fi General in the AYnr for Texan inde- 
pendence 1ms already been inciitioned. Hia 
career had hecn marked by the btrangcst 
vicissitudes. He was n Virginian by 
hirtli, but his youth had been hnrdeiied 
among the niouiifains of Tennessee. He 
gained a military fame in the Seminole 
War, and soon, by the force of his char' 
act^r, rose to political diBtinctiou. He 
Avas elected Governor of Tennessee, but 
Avhile in the full tide of asceudenoy 
his life Avns suddenly over^hadoAved Avitb 
a domestic calamity, the nature of which 
has never been felly nscer tabled. He 
suddenly resigned his office, loft his home, 
and exiled hijosclf among the Cherokee 
Indians, and Avas presently elected as one 
of tlioir chief>- Afterwards lie went to 
Texas, joined the American party there, 
hccainc its lender, and was ehosen Presi- 
dent of the State after the succo fnl 
Btrugglcfor indopcvdenco. He avor next 
pent by the Legi.dature of Texas to 
represent the now Common wealth in 
the Senate of tlic United Btates. He 
AVftS a man of .sterling integrity, phoiig 
I Avill, and et|iuilly strong idiosyn craves of char- 
I notej\ 
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In fclic year 185 ^) diad ^Vashington Irving, 
wlio might at the time of death be regarded 
i\s the prince of Amevicim litcriitnve, For 
fully fifty yeans the 1 )o\mt of hi^ genius had 
been umemitting-ly devoted to the great work 
of creating for his native land a literary rank 
among the nations ol' modeju tinier. On both 
Eides of the Atlantic hi.s naine had l)ecomo 
familiar as a lioiipohold word. He it nap, 
Srrt of nil, ^Yho Aviving from the leUmtautand 
proscriptive reviews of EJiglnnd and 800111111(1 
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an ucknowledginciit of the poorer and origi- 
nality ut‘ American genius. When iMuriiiy, 
the great honksellor of London, was fjhligod to 
pay for tlio ninnii.script of Hi avebridt/e //a//, 
wiiicli he liad not yet ^cen, the sum of a 
tliiivisaiul guineas, it was no longer dovditful 
that an A in 01 lean literiiry geiiiu:i had appeared, 
destined to universal recognition . Except Sir 
Walter Scott and Lord Byron, no otlier aiitlior 
of Irving’s times had received so miiuiftceut a 
reward for his labor. 
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FTKIi the isiunnee of the 
Drod Scott Decision the 
excitement in the United 
States on tlie question of 
slavery hccainc constantly 
greater and more licatcd. 
It ha<l been hehevedby the 
pro-slaveiy partj’’ and by tiie Democratic Ad 
ministration that the decision in question would 
allay the troubled waters and produce a calm ; 
but, on the contrary, it appeared lathci' to be 
a torch cost among cnnibnstililes. In sonic of 
the Fiee States the opposition rose higher and 
higher, and what were called PeusoxAl Liu- 
ERry Bills wore passed, the object of which 
was to defeat the exociuion of the Fugitive- 
Slave Law. In the fall of 1859 the excite men t 
of the country was suU furtiior arriused by 
the mad scheme of fTohii Brown of Osa- 
watoniie to raise a servile insurrection in the 
Hcjuth. With a party of twonty-onc men, 
daring as himself, lie in ado a sudden descent 
on the United States arsenal at Harper's 
Ferry, captured the place, ami held his 
gnuind for neuvly tw'o dayf<. Tlie militia of 
Viiginia, and tlien the national troops, ivere 
calJod out, in orrUu' to suppress tlio revolt 
Idni Lceii of Biowii’s inoji ivcre killed, two. 
made their escaiic, aud the rest vverc captured. 
The leader and his six companions wcie given 
over to the autlioritics of Virginia, tried, 
eoiulcnmed, nnd haiiged. The event was one 
wiiich to the ]>rotieni day excites the keenest 
interest and liveliest difcciission. Kor may it 
be easily decided U'hetlier an adventurer, sup- 


posing himself under tlie direction of the 
Higher Law, may in such a iminiier attack 
the abuses of a >StaLe. 

Meninvhile, in Kansas the controversy, ever 
and anon, broke out ivith added lioat. But 
the Prce-Hojl ])arty gradually gained the up])er 
haud, and it became evident tiuit slavery would 
be interdicted in the Territory. But an is^siie 
Imd now been created between the North and 
the South. In the former the uiiti'-lavery 
sentiment spread and became inteiidc. It sot* 
tied into a co}}victiou udiicli might not be 
eradicated. In the South, on the other hand, 
the Conviction gvesv that it was the settled 
purpose of the Northern people, first to gam 
the ascendency in tiic national Ooycinnient, 
and then to attack them and their jicculiar in- 
stitutions, Such was the alarming condition 
of afiairs when tlio time arrived for holding 
the 11 i lie teen th Pi evidential election. 

The exoiteinent, as usual, rose high. The 
Free-Soil party had now permanently taken 
the name of Itepubliean. A groat convention 
of delegates of that ]>arty was held in Oiuengo, 
and Abrahnui Lincoln, of Illinois, ^^ns noini 
mited for tho Presidency. A[)latforn; of princi 
pies was adf)j)ted, in which opja^^ition tf> tho 
extension of siav^ery was the one vltiil issue. 
In the mouth of A} nil the Demoeuilic con- 
vention a^seinhlctl at Charlesion, Hoiitli Oaro^ 
Him; but no sooner had the body cotivoned 
j than its utter distraction of counsels Avas ap- 
I parent The delegates were divided on the 
slaveiy question, and, after innch debating 
1 and wiangling, the party wiis disrupted Tlie 
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dclegiiLe.s fVoiu tlio Soutli, iijml)lc tu o))tiiin a 
(li.Htinct expression ot' tiieir \nnvs in tli(^ plat- 
forir principles, lu 1(1 seeing that tli(.‘ ^^onlicTii 
wmg of llio party win deteriniiied to noininiitc 
iSeiifitfu* Douglas — the great del end in' of pfjpuiar 
so ve coign ty — witlifliow Irian tlic convention. 
The rt'inaindcr, (Oiilnaeiiig most of the delegates 
from LlieNoith, continued in session, balloted 
ior a wliile for u einididate, and on the 3d 
(if May fuljoinned to Jlaltiinore. 

In that city, on the 18tli of Juno, the dole- 
gates of th(i Northern wing of the parly veas'^cin- 
bled and clKj^^e Douglas a& tlunrstaiKlurd-ljouier 
ill the approaching canvass. The seceding dele- 
gates adjourn ed, first to liiolimond nnd after- 
^vards to Baltimore, here they mot on the 28tli of 
June, and nominated John C. Brecldmidge, of 
Kentiioky. The American, or 1C iiow-IV’o tiling, 
party had by this lime lost something of its 
distinctive features, and took the name of CfJii- 
fltitntiojial Unionists. Ketiresentatives of this 
party met in convention, and chose John 
Bell, of Tennessee, as their candidate. Thus 
were four political standards raised iii the 
field, and the excitement swirled through the 
country like a stfjvni. 

The Republicans now gained by their 
compactness and the distinctness of their ut- 
terances on the slavery question. Most of the 
old Aholitionishs, though by far more radical 
than the Republicans, cast in their foi tunes 
Witli tlic latter, and supported Lincoln. The 
result was tlie triiimplnuit eleotion of the Re- 
publican candidate, liy the votes of nearly all 
the Northern States The support of the 
South ern Slates was for the most part given 
to Breckinridge. The States of Virginia, 
Kentucky, and TeniieHsce cast tlieir ballots, 
thirty-nine in number, for Bell. Douglas rc- 
loived a large popular, hut small electoral, 
vote, his su])porteis being scattered through 
all the States, without the concentration ncocs- 
6iwy to carry any. Thus, after having con- 
trolled the destinies of the Republic for sixty 
yeais, with only temporary over tin ows in 1840 
and 1848, the DemoenUic party was broken 
into fiagiueiits and driven from tlm field. 

Idic issue of the Presidential election had 
been clearly foreseen, and the results were 
anticipated, at least in the South. The South- 
ern leaders had not hesitated to declare, during 
the campaign, that the choice of Lincoln 


lor 

would be regarded as a just ciiu«e fora di^su- 
lutum of tlicj Union, till eats id i'ccessitm hiid. 
been lieatd on (-vmy baud, hut in (he Noi th 
such cxpiO'-snajrf were legardud a- niuie polit- 
ical hiavado, having liille hmudatmu in the 
actual purpo-^es of the Soiuhein people. At 
any late, the Republicans of the populous 
North were not to be deteriod from voting 
accurdiug to Lheii political convictions. They 
crowded to thepoll.'s, uiid tlieir favorite leceived 
a plurality ol the elcctoiiil votes 

At this time the Goveinincut, so far aa 
Congress and the Executive were con corned, 
w’as undei’ the control of the Douglas Democ- 
racy. A niajoriLy of tlie iiieiiihers of the 
Cabinet, however, and a large miniher of 
Senators and Represoiitatives iDelonged to the 
Breckinridge party, and had imbibed from a 
proslavery education all of the fire-eating 
propensitie.s of the extreme South. Such 
membeis of Congress did not licsitatc openly 
to advocate Llic principles of se cession na a 
remedy for the election of Lincoln. lu tho 
interim between the fall of 1860 and the ex- 
piration of Mr, Bucliniinids term of oflicc, the 
aniuiDMty of the Southern lendovs reached a 
clininx. It was foreseen b}’ them that with 
the oiisuiiig spring all the depai tments of the 
Government would pass under Republican 
control, The limes were full of jiassion, ani- 
mosity, and lasbnoss. It was seen that, for the 
present, di^^uiiion — the secession of ihcHuuthern 
Slates — was pos.sible; hut that if the matter 
eIiouIcI be poFljioncd until the incoming Ad- 
rniiiifitration should bo fully establislieJ, dis- 
union would be impossible. The attitude of the 
Prei^ident favored the measure. He was not 
himself, in principle or piofesi^ion, a dis- 
uniouibt. On the contrary, he denied the 
right of a State to secede, but at the same lime 
he declared linn self not armed wdtli the Con- 
stitutional power necesi'iivy to prcv^eiit secession 
by fnvee. Such a theory of gnvernnient wns 
sufficient of itself to paralyze the remaining 
> euergies of the Executive — to make him help- 
less in the presence of the emergency. The 
interval, therefore, between ihe Presidential 
election in November of IS GO and the inan- 
g 11 rati on of Lincoln in the following spring, was 
seized by the leaders of the South as the oppor- 
tune moment for dissolving the Union. 

The event showed that tlio measure bad 
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*l)Peii oiiiTfulIy piopatod. wuilc nf ami gavo tlipni'^c^Ua^s fully to thf* disuni ai 

^^ecc'^ioii as might ha\i'- Im^lmi iiu- caii'e 

lictjifitcd, ii) Sontli ^alolil^a Tlio old di-^miion tii thi- (miivontioii'-, Init littio o])- 

])iorliviLies of that Stati‘ liad ‘-InndKaod in tin* po'i)tir>n Ma^' nmnift'stcd to the jin>\^cnienfc As 

emhf'is for lliirty yrai-^j and wvn^ iinw loady a matter td' faot^ tlio'^o x\ho were oppo^od to 

to 1mr>t thrill in (lames, Un tins 17th of disunion did not ajipoar ni the <‘oiivejjtions, 

December, 18(10, a roii volition, cho-on by the and their voiocs xxuic unhoanl Tho hot- 

pcojde of South Caiolina, a'lsonihJod at Clhailos- lioadod leaden in the sooL^sion onterpiise 

ton, and, aftoi thioo days of iiciy di-cii-sion, inshed together, can ying with them the en- 

paned a j evolution that the Union, hitlieilo thuyiastic siii>port of the planter and the 

existing between Sonlh Claroliini and the othoi young politicians of tho SoiUJieni States, and 

States under the Dame of the United States by tlie^'O the woik was done. In some instances 

of America, vxas dh'^olvcd It was a step of a considerahle minoiity vote was cast against 

fearful im])nrta nee, poi tending W’uv and nni' dii^uinoii. A few’ speakei's boldly donoimcec), 

the measure as disloyal, l>ad in jiiiiieiple, 
luiiious in results, '^fhe cniu\se of Alex- 
ander II. Stojdiens, aftoiwvauls Vicc-Piesi- 
deiit (^f tho Co 11 federate States, w^us pe- 
culiar. lie ajipcaied in the Georgia 
convention, among a people w’ith whom 
hi‘5 voice liad hitherto been prevalent in 
all matters afleefcing tlieii iiitere^t^. He 
undertook on the flooi of the convention 
to stem tliG tide and to tho se- 

cession of his vState. He delivered a long 
and pow’erful speech, in which, unfortu- 
nately for Ids fame, lie defended the theory 
of secession, advocated the doc trine of 
(State sovereignty, dcGlared Ids intention 
of abiding by the decision of the conven- 
tion and Ills State, but at the same time 
spoke against scce.^^ioii on the ground 
that the ineasnro av/y impolitic, wmise, 
and hhehj to he disatlrotts in rcsiills. 
Not a lew other pioniinent men in diHeu 
ent parts of tlic South licld the same 
view; but the op])odte opinion pievailed, 
versal discord. The action was contagious. and aecessioii xvas readily and cntliusiastically 

The seiitinient of disinnon spread like an iiccmiipli&hecl, 

insanity among tlie Southern people In a The formation of a new^ CTOvoinment fob 
short time the cotlon-grow’ing States WTre low’cd fast on the heels of disunion. On tho 

almost uii an iniou sly in supjiort of the measure. 4 l1i of Febiimry, 18()1, delegates fioin six of 

Ey the Inst of Februai'v, 18(]1, six other tlie seceded Stat(‘rt a«‘^cinl)led at iloiitgomerv, 

States — Mi^si-sipp]^ Florida, Alabama, Geor- Alabama, and pioeeedcd to form a new' Gov- 

giu, Loidsiana, and Texas — had passed ordi- oiiiinent, under tho name of the OuNmnim- 

iianccs of sece^isLon similar to that adopted liy ate Status or Ahiuugv On the 8th of 

Sniith Carolina, niid had withdrawn fioni the tlic mouth the organisation was oomplclrd by 

Union Nearly all tlie Senators and Re pro- tlie election of Jeflorson Davis, of Mi'^'sis^ippi, 

eentatives of those States, full owing the lead as provisional President, and Alexander IL 

of their constituents, wdioin they themselves 8 tc pile ns ns Vicc-Piesideiit On the same tla’^ 

Lad instigated in their coinse, icbigiied their of the meeting of the Confederate Cong)Gf-.s a' 

seats ill Con gi ess, returned to the South, Montgomery, a Peace Conference, so -called. 
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fi'^'fijihlul III ( Iity 

ijoiii lui'iity-i'iit* »S0iU‘^ \V(M‘f iiH'MiO, iio'l i\\i} 
lio Cl th(* l)(j(l\ ^till (lii^iniiL'd 

|Hac(\ Tiicy jjicjian'd (’vrhiirj airinolincotft 
t<; ihc Ciin'^lJliition tjl’ iIjc ynitoil and 

tlio siMio were Imd luddii^ ^vith tlu' 

rcrninOK'inliUioii tliab tlic}' Ijc Hiat 

hndy, lu-dily ^siduoud IVuio tho ]^vinpk', iUul 

in!'j)iH'd A\ith ri^inc .uda^ajiji'^in tu tiie aoUou 

iSmilJicni Icailcis, gave liUle lircd tu tlia 
re('<iuHneudali<)ns, and tlio (.'onfuienoo 
AMtbuiit piac‘li('al I'uMdts, 

iiiudanian wna sliU VrL.'^nlcnt, and 1bo 
Govern inon t wixn .still innlcr llio diioctiuii of 
tiiu Uonincratia party ; but the ream try seemed 
oil the Verge of niiii. It ajipearcd tlmt tlie 
Sliip of iState wan purpo'-ely steeied di recti}’' 
foi the rocks, lii Hie Executive Do]jailJneiib 
theic \yixs, n complete paralysis. The army 
had been feoiit in detach incuts to remote fvoiit- 
iei^. The fleet Nsas scattered in distunt ^eas. 
Tile financial cic<lit hiul rim down to the low* 
€st ebb. The Governiaeiit ivaa iinnble to 
borrow AiihIs for current emeigGiiciea at 
twclw per cent. The diveise cmnisrls of I lift 
friend b ha<l <11 sti acted tlie Pre&idetit. He hes- 
itated, and hiiew not ivhieh way to turn. Witli 
the exccjpion of Ports Sumter and Moultrie, 
in CliarJeston Iiarbnr, Fort Pickens, near Peti' 
sncola, and Fortress ^Monroe, in the Chesn- 
peake, nil the impurtiint naval ports and pi>sl3 
in tlic ftc ceded States had been seized by tbe 
Con federate autiinntie.s, even before tlie organ- 
izutiou of iheiv Gf)voininant. !Me an while, in 
far-off Kansas the Icjcal warfare ooiiLiniiGd to 
break out at fitful intervals; but tbe Free 
State i>arty hud at last gained a conii>lete 
flscendciicy, and the early admission of the 
new Coinmoinvealtli, vith two additional 
lief) II hi i can Senators, u'as a foregone con- 
clusion. 

AVith tlic beginning of the new year, the 
Prcftideiit reused him’-:elf for a inoincnt, and 
inside w nUvmpt tc. vv,\nfi>vvv pvv)- 

vi'iioii the garii'-nn ijf Port Sumter The 
ftteainer Slar of (he Wed was accordingly sent 
out nith men and simphes; but the Coufoder- 
ntc.s were iufoi'nied of' all that wris done, and 
had no trouble in defeating the enterprise. 
As tlie steamer aiifjiouched tlio liarboi* of 
Cliailestoii .she was ib’ed on liy a Coiifedcinte 
buttery, planted for that purpose, and com- 


pelled to ictiirn. Thus in glomn andgiicf and 
the UfilieavaK ofic\<dutH>n, tlio Administintion 
of Junic^ Ruclianau dLe^\ to a (io'-c Su(‘ji 
w'a^ tlu' dre.ulfid condition (if atlaiii lliat n, 
Avab dei'inod jiriKb-nt ibi thu iK'W Pn'.^jdcnt t^ 
apj>H)!icii tlie Capital AvUliout leeugnition. fox 
the fii-t time in the history of tlio nation, tim 
(’l\k‘f ^Magistrate of the Republic slipp<d into 
U^ashiiigton City iiy nighty a means of ])or- 
soiial safety. 

The iiC3\\ Chief Jlagistiate was a man for 
tlio lioiii and for the eiioch. Ho had been 
thrown to the front by those pmoessca ^^hieh, 
in the iiggiegate, luck so much likeProvideiice, 
Abraham Inacoln, the sixteen th President of 
the ITjiited Blates, uas a Kentuckian by birth, 
born in the county La Rue, on the 12th of 
February, 180i^, HisancosLorrfhad iinmigialed 
thither from Jtockiiigham County, Virginia; 
both father and mother were Virginians by 
birtln At the time of the c migration, how- 
evoi, Kentucky was simply a territorial ex- 
tension we.stward of the Old Dominion. The 
chihlimod of Lincoln was parsed in utter oh- 
seiirity, It appears that the family were poor 
to the last degree — mere baekw'oods people of 
the lowest Older. In 1816 the father, Thomas 
Din coin, removed to Spencer county, Indi- 
ana — ^jusL then admitted into the Union — and 
built a cabin in tlie woods near the pres- 
ent ’siliage of Gentry ville. This place was 
tbo scene of Lincolifs boyhood— a constant 
struggle with poverty, hardship, and tod. At 
the age of sixteen we find him managing a 
feiry neross the Ohio, opposite the mouth of 
Aiulci\son Crock — a service for which ho waa 
paid six dollars a month. In his }oiuh he 
received, in the aggi'Cgate, about one year’s 
schooling, which was all he ever had in the 
way of format education. In the year of his 
niajoiity he removed vith bis fatlier’s family 
to the Korih Fork of the Bangamon River, ton 
miles west of Decatur, in Illinois Here he 
and faVhcY bmH a^^oihcY lag housa, and 
opened and ibneed a faim. Here Abraham 
Lincoln, pushing forth from the aneestial 
cabin, began for himself the hard battle of 
life 

“The niirlotired foiest, the unbroken soil, ' 

T'he ivon havk that tuvuB the lumhcicv’s axe; 
The lajnd that o’erbeais the 1) oat man’s toii, 

The prairie, hidintr the mazed waudyrePs traekfl , 
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®‘Tln' ;iiii?jii^lu'il Iinliaii, and Ur* pmuliiit' | 

SlU ll WVIV thf‘ nu<ls Hull Iji'IlK'il ]|14 \OMth U> , 

ti-ini 

Rough aiiUiiK' , ImtsULli lu't's laigf li nil !ua\ hiai, > 

If bill Mil ir sloi ho of uglit giith aiul guun ” j 

Lincoln .«ervi‘(i. a flatlionlniiiii on tlio 
lunl aftoi a tri]) to ISAmv Oi'lmiis 
ictiinical to New a tortii twenty inilc'j 

iu>in Wpiingfiehl, iiml biranjo ii oloik in a 
country >toiv. At llio ouMneak of the L]ack 
Ilauk Will he was electeil t'aiitiiin of a eom' 
piiii 3 \ nnd wont on a cfinipnigii into Whron^^in, 
From 1833 to 1830 he tiied for Inin* 

self, but a dipnoi ute partner bn night liiin to 
baiikniptry. He tlien began the .study of law, 
for w’hich ho had alway.s laid a jirefcience; 
soon gained the attention of bis iellow-mcn, 
and rote to distinction. His pccidiar power, 
manifested nt all periods of liis life, of seizing 
the most difficult thought, and presenting it in 
such homely phrase ns to ninko the truth ap- 
preciable by all men, made liim a iiatuml leadei 
of the people. In 1849 he served in Congress 
for one term, where he distingu^'shed hinifeelf 
as a linmoious speakei. As candidate for the 
office of United States Senator from Illinois 
in 1858, ho first revealed to the nation, in his 
gieat debates vuth Senator Douglas, the full 
scope and oviginaUty of his geaiup. Two years 
after wauls ho was nominate cl and elected to 
the Presidency. On his accopslon to office he 
was fifty- two yea is of age. He came to the 
Presidency under such a buiden of cure and 
re.spoiisibility as bad not been boluie by any 
ruler of modern times. On the occasion of 
his inauguration he delivered a carefully pre- 
pared address, declaring Ids fixed purpose to 
uphold the Constitution, enforce the Inw^s, and 
pre~sorve t1iQ integrity of the T Ini on. From 
the first it was the policy of his Adnfimatvatiou 
to ignore tlie action of the seceded States as a 
thing in itself null, void, and of no effect. 

At the head of the new Cabinet was placed 
William II. Seward, of New York, as Secre- 
tary of State. Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, 
was appf)mtG(l SG(‘retary of the Treasury, and 
Simon Cameron Secretary of AVar; but the 
latlei*, in the following January, was succeeded 
in office by Edwin M. Stanton. The Beere- 
taryfehip of the Navy was conferred on (lideon 
Welles, In his inaugural aildre.'sa and first 
official liapei's the Pi'osidcnt outlinect not only 

N.— Vol. 4-7 


ln-3 thooi Ltii'iil, but lu^ piiuMital polic 3 ^ The 
lHtt<.r iJi hill t, 1 Mk' ihits, ar- 

^i-urd-, and piddu* ]jhi]j(U\ wljich had lieeii 
hy Miu ( '( iiilbLufilt ami In ici'^tabli^h 
the auLlioiity nl' ilu^ Fideial Cuivei jaaent in 
nil jMut'*, The (ii't aulilaiy ]uepai atiuiis and 
movements vru' made uitli tlii^ end in view. 
Meanwhile, the V2{\\ (jf Mairli, a haily of 
cmuiah^iauei^ ticmi the 's^et’eded StaK " nought 
to obtain fniin the National ftovf'iiuiieiit a 
recognition of tludi nulependencc, hut the 
jiegoliulions woio of eoui>e iin^iieci'^^ful. Then 
followed a seeoiid attempt on the part of the 
Government to rejulbice the ganiaon nt Fort 
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Sumter; and with that came the beginning 
of actual hostilities. 

The defenges in Charleston harbor were held 
by Rohevt Awdevson. His whole force 
amounted to but seventy nine meiii Owing 
to the feebleness of his garrisons, he deemed 
it pnulent to withdraw from Fort Moultrie and 
concentrate liis ^v^bole force in Fort Sumter. 
By this time Confederate volunteers hiul flocked 
to the city, mid prnverful liiiid-luittories Avere 
built around the harbor, bearing on Sumter. 

AATieii it was luiown that thcFedcinl Gov- 
ernment wovdd veinfoicc the the author- 
ities of die Confederate Slates deteimmcd to 
anticipate the movement by compelling Aii- 
deison to .siuTeiuler On the 11th of Ap ’‘dr 




JIEMOYAT^ OV TROOI>S FROM POET MOULTRIE TO FORT SUMTER 


THE UNITED STATES,— THE CIVIL WAD. 


Oftiierul l\ T, Ikaure^aul, cumiJjn.ntUint of 
Clmrle^toii, a flng to Major Andeison, de- 
iMamljiig an evacuation of the fort. The 
Major replied tliat lie ':jlKiiild lujhl the fort and 
(Icfeiul liis ihig On the lolloAvin^^ morning, 
April 12tli, at halt-paht four o'clock, the fiist 
gun of the great War was rlif-cluugcd from a 
Confcdeiate battery A ten i lie bom haul me at, 
of thivty-fouv ho«\s' dunition, followed. The 
fort was reduced to nuns, on fire, and 
obliged to capitulate. The honoisof war weie 
granted to Anderson and his men, who had 
made a biave and ol is tin ate lesi stance. It ap- 
pealed, however, in the '•erjuel, that no lives 
were lost, either in the fort or ou the shore. 
The Conlederates in their initial movement; 
WTre thus completely successful, and obtained 
control of the harbor of Charleston. 

But the effect w'as against the aggressors. 

The news of the captuie of >Sumler spread 
through tlie eoiiiitiy like a flame of fire. 
There had been on the part of tlio people 
n vague expectation of violence, but the 
actual shock came like a clap of tlumder. 

The people of the towns poured into the 
streets, and the country folk flocked to the 
villages, to gather tidings and comment on 
the outbreak of the war, Giay-h aired men 
tall ted gravely of the deed that Avas done, 
and prophesied its consequences. The 
general effect of the capture of Sumter 
was to consolidate opinion iu both the 
North and the South. On either side the 
iPiibinients of the people Avere crystallized into 
■I firmly set antagonism, which could only be 
broken by the shock of battle 

Three days after the fall of Sumter, Presi- 
dent Lincoln issued a call for seventy -five 
thoiiPanrt volunteers, to serve three months in 
the overthrow of the secession movement. 
Two days later, Virginia seceded from the 
Union. On the (Uh of May, Arkansas fol- 
lowed the example, and then North Carolina 
on the 20th of the same month. In Tenues- 
especially in East Tennessee, there Avas a 
powerful opposition to disunion, and it Avaa 
not until the 8th of Juno that a secession or- 
dinance could be forced upon the people. In 
Missouri the movement resulted immediately 
in civil war, while in Kentucky the authori- 
ties issued n proclamation of neutrality, Tlie 
people of Maryland Avere divided Into hostile 
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parliL‘>, tlio disunion son time at being largely 
pic valent. 

Mcfuniliile, the vnlimtceis from the North 
began to make then way to Wu'-hiiigton, Ou 
the 10 til of April, wiieii the Wini legimeiit of 
the Jla^^cacluisettij voluiitoei.^ \\ii> passing 
through Baltimoie, they Avere fired upon by 
tliG citizens, and tliioe men were Idllotl. Thin 
was the first hlood^'hed of the Avat- On tlie 
day befoic this event a body of Confodeiate 
soldiovrf advanced agaiu^t the aimory of the 
United States at Hai pur's Eeiry. The officer 
iu comm and hastily destroyed a portion of 
the va&t magazine gathered tliei'p, and then 
escaped into Pennsylvania. On tlie 20 lb of 
tlie month another company of Virginians as- 
I f-ailed the grent navy-yard at Norfolk. The 
i ofliceis commanding filed the buildings and 


ships, spiked the guns, and withdrew. Most 
of the cannons and many of the vessels Averc 
afterwards recovered by the Confcdeiates and 
turned agninsb the Government Virginia 
Avas soon filled Avith volunteers from the South, 
and in a sliort time Washington City Avas in 
imnAinent danger of capture. 

The first duty of tlm Government was to 
secure the Capital. This done, the Piesident, 
ou the 3d of May, issued another call for sol- 
diers. The number of the new call was sot at 
eiglity-threc thousand, and the term of service 
at thieo years or during tbe Avar, A fleet A\as 
equipped and sent out to blockade the South- 
ern ports, and on every side Averc heard the 
notea of preparation. The spirit of the people 
had been thoroughly aroused, and a great Avat 
thundered in the horizon. Already the South- 
ern Congress had ajouriied from Montgomery, 
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fo met, Hti of July, at IJiclimoiifl, 

UU' cliu-ni Uo till' <iqnta) nf lljr ( njiiuK i iioy. 

rliiit iJu’<‘ liiul u]tuul\ KUix All !)a\n 
[\\\ k \ {\\v of iihi tJiiluJict, I'll ilio [luijjo-e 

of (liii'C't ilia adini-' of tlif rn'’Mniiiieiii <uiil 
^irniv .‘-^roil tLr p"vvf j-'* af iJic 

iK^gnuiin^^ of .fuiiL*, 1801. It ^^a‘- now cviileiit 
to all men— slow mdi'od lisul llioy heoii to l)o- 
Jievo it — tliiif Olio of tlic gu'iitc'^t oonllictH of 
lUGcleiii tilHo^ \vn>i iiiijieiiJing over the United 
States. Let ii^ look liricfly into tlio caulks 
whicli pioiluceil the Eebe]li{)ii aiicl led to the 
Civil Wiir. 

The hist aiifl most general of those ojuipgs 
• wns diff'erent eonduteUon ])ut upon the Na* 
tioual C'onsh'tHiioji t?ie pcoph of die North and 
tJie SoutJu A cliflereiice hiul iihviiys oxisced as 
to how the instniniGiit ^yas to be iiiKlor&tooiL 
The quest inn at iissuc Jmd lespect to the rela- 
tion between the States and the Gencial Gov- 
eninient. Qne paity held that under the 
ConsEitution the Union of the States ig inilis- 
soluble; that the sovereignty of the Nation is 
lodged in the central Government; tlmt the 
Slates are ?iubr)vdinalG', that tEe of Con- 
gress, until they are repealed or pronounced un- 
constUiitioTial by the >SupreiTje Court, are bind- 
ing on the States; that the highest allegiance 
of the citizen is clue to the General Govern- 
inent, not to liia State ; and that all attempts at 
niilliflcation and disunion are in their imtiiro 
disloyal and trensonable. The other party held 
that the National Constitution is a compact he- 
tween sovereign States; that these States con- 
Btituto n confederacy, or what the Germans 
would call a Simieiihimd that for certain rea- 
fions the Union may be dissolved by the States; 
that the sovcieignty of the nation is lodged in 
the inclividiiiil States, and not in the central 
Goveiiinient ; that Congress can exercise no 
other than delegated powers; that a State 
feeling aggrieved may annul an act of Con- 
gress ; that the highest allegiaiice of the citizen 
18 (Inc to his own State, and afterwards to 
the General GovorrniKMit ; and that acts of 
mill i A cation mid disunion are justiAnble, revo- 
lutionary, and h on oral)] G Tlio theory was, in 
brief, that the Coiistitniinii Itself provided that 
the States, undor the CnnslitiUion, might ab- 
rogate the CoD.^titiUioii ns it related to thein- 
oolves, and thej-ehy dissolve tho Union. 

Here \vm an issue in lU consequences the 


1110 '- 1 fern fill I hat ever disturbed a uaiiun it 
.-Inick into dir \e\) vltahof the Govorninent. 
It tJiii^ati iiv'l, uidM^adi H'lii'WJil of the iigita- 
tmn, to iindii lh(' vvlif^le civi] .‘tnioluio of the 
Unih'il Slates For a hmg Iniic! (lie parties 
wdio dispnlei] ahoul tJn' mraning of Ukj (^n)- 
.stitiitioij woiG f'Cuttered in vnrioirs .‘'OctioiiH In 
tho ('ill her hiJoiy of the country tlic doctiine 
of State .^OYoreignly liad, indeed, boon rnoaE 
lulvocatcd in Ne^Y Enghiiid With the ri.^^e of 
tlio tarifl‘ (piestioii the Icjcal ]K)&ition of the 
pjiUies Mas revGr;-cd, Since the tariff— a Cem- 
giGSiiional ineapu re— favored theEastcin States 
at the expeiue of the South, it came to pasa, 
naturally, that the people of New England, 
and afterwards of the whole North, passed 
over to the advocacy of National fcovereignty, 
while the people of the Soutli hecaine wedded 
to the (loctujie of State rights. Thus as early 
na 1831 tlie right of a State to nullif}' an act 
of Congress yvas openly advocated in South 
Carolina, niid by her greatest statesman in 
tlie Seriate of the United States; and tlius also 
it happened that the belief m State sover- 
eignty more ami Tncve pvtvnknt \n 

the South, lesss and less pievalent in tlio North. 
TJie general effect of this localization of the 
two theories waa to engender sectional jiarties, 
and to bring them ultimately into conflict. 

The sei'oiul general cause of the Civil War 
wn8 iJie different systems of labor in the North and 
in the South, In the former sections the lahor- 
era wore freemen, citizeus, voters; in the hitter, 
bondmen, property, slaves. In the South tlie 
theory was that the capital of a country should 
own the labor; in the North, that both labor 
and capital are free. In the beginning all the 
colonies had been slaveholding. In the East- 
ern and Middle States the system of slave- 
labor bad been gradually abolished, being iin- 
profitnhle. In the five great States foimed 
out of the Terri toiy Noith-wcst of the Itiver 
Ohio slavery was excluded by the original 
Jelfcrsoiiian comiwict, under wliich that terri- 
tory was organized. Thus there came to he a 
line of division drayvn through the Union 
east and west. It was evident, therefore, that 
whenever the question of slavery was agitated 
a Fectioiuil division would nri*'0 hetMTen the 
parties nortli and south of the dividing line, and 
that disunion and war would be tlireiitened 
Blit the clanger arising from this source, and 
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inflcoil from (In' fii>t fiiiiM* iiliovo 

nicutioned, inoirii'-cd, ami tlio (li-i'oiil )»<- 
fc^vce^ the seotmii'i aggi:naU‘fl, liv M^vnal ^uli- 
ortlijiate 

Odg of tlu'^e itt flio time eoimidc’u d, 
nioroly an incident of 
iiaiiiely, tlie invi:nti()n or Tirr 
Ill Ell Wliituoy, 11 VDiing <'(j]legiiiii of 

jra^'^aciui'ett^, yeiU tn (n’orgia aial K'rsitled 
with the fannlv *^*1“ Mr.s C Ire cue, widow of 
General Green o> of the lie volii lion AVlnle 

tlicie lie heearne imadi iiiterestod iu the difli- 
cult j)r{ieeH of picking coll on hy hand ; tlmt 
is, hO para ting the 50 ed lioiii the filler. So dow 
was this piocoss timt tlie production of u pi a ml 
cotton wm neaily proriLleK> The iiuiintry of 
the cotton-growing States, however well it 
promised in the mere production of tlie plant, 
was rendered of no effect by the tedioiisnesa 
of preparing the product for the inarlcet. Mr 
Whitney, with the inventive curiosity and 
fikill of his lace, nncleitoolt to leinove the dif- 
ficulty, and succeeded in constructing a gin 
whiGh astoniahed the heholder by the rapidity 
and excellence of its work* Cotton in the 
seed, submitted to the action of the ina- 
chine, was separated to perfection and with 
great facility, Troni being profitless, cotton 
suddenly became the most profitable of all the 
staples of the South. The industry of the 
cotton-producing States was revolutionized, 
Whitney obtained patents on his inventioiv, 
hut the greed for obtaining and using lus 
niacliine was so great that no courts could or 
would protect him in his rights. Before the 
Civil War it was estimated that the cotton-gin 
had added an aggregate of n thoiisaml millions 
of dollars to the revenues of the Southern 
States. Just in proportion to the incr caused 
profitableness of cotton, slave-labor became ini- 
pfjitnnt, slaves valiialde, and tlie 8y.steni of 
slavery a fixed and deep-rooted institution. 

Slave ownorsliip more than ever licfore was 
now imbedded in Southern society The sepa- 
ration between the laboring and the non -la bor- 
ing class was not only a separation of race, 
but it was a separation of condition. The 
picsent geneiatioD of planters and .slaveholdeis 
had inherited that condition. They had grown 
up ill its presence, and had come to regard it 
as a lightfnl and necessary part of the best 
Bocial organization in tlie world, fieeing tliem- 


im 

I nmnito^rlv lifti'd jiIkat the '-f-rvile class, 

i tluA niiiji' Hj loidv" upon the of five- 

liihoi and firC‘-!alun'er-> in tlu' Xnrtli wilh ron- 

From tliM time ibi (!i tliero wiii rLimilanl 
danger tliat the ‘ilineiy rpu-iton would cin- 
Idtter the politic.-, ami Iru'i'ilation of the coun- 
try a.s to Ining about di'^iiinoin TTic danger 

such a iG-iiIt ua^ [\< ^\o liav(‘ aheadv ‘-ecu, 

, fully ninnifc-'tod in tlu‘ Mi-^sotinr Agitation 
of lftLT)-21. Threat^ of di^^jhing tlie Uiiirin 
were ficcly inmle Ivith in the Smith niul tiie 
North; ill the South, hecau'-o of the piopo.'^ed 
lejechnn of Mi>''nun f^liividioldiiig State; 

in lluj !N’(jrth, because id’ the proposed onUrge- 
iiiont of the doinniu of shivery. When tlie 
JIi«!-ouri Ooin]>ioiin‘5e was einicterl it the 
ho])e (jf Mr Clay ami his iellow-state.snien 
to &ave the Union hy removing forever the 
sliLveiy issue from the politics of the C4)imtiy; 
hut their succosa was temporary, evanescent 
It had remained for Jlr. Lincoln himself, in 
the opGuing of his great debates with Senator 
Douglas, to aiuioimcG to the nation the ulti- 
mate irreconcilability of the opposing elements 
ill the American system. He declared that a 
Louse divided against itself can not stand, 
that the institution of slavery, to carry out 
the analogy, must either become universal iii 
the United State.s, or else, by limitation, be put 
in such a condition as to lead to its ultimate 
extinction 

Next among the aiibordmate causes of the 
Rebellion and the Civil War should bo men- 
tioned the Nullipkiatjon Acts of South 
Cauolina. These, lou, tinned upon the in- 
stitution of slavery and tbo pi oft tableness of 
cotton. The Ron them States had become 
cottoii-piodiiciag ; the Eastern States had 
given themselves to man iifuct lire. The tariff 
measures seemod to fiivnv man ii file tnrer.s at th^ 
expense of the provUuiers t>f raw mateviab 
Mr. Calhoun and his friends propo^^ed to 
remedy the evil cinn plained of by aiiinilling 
the laws of Cong loss, and thus forcing an 
abolition of tlio tariff. His measures failed ; 
but another coinproinij-e was found necessary 
in order to nil ay the animosities whicli bad 
been awalcened. 

Next came the Annexation of Texas, 
with the coTiseqnent enlargenienfc of the domain 
ot slavery and the reawakening of the ngitation, 
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Thcbo who u|)jio‘iC<l 11 iG SksK’ftii Wftr lli^l SjO, nut 
srj Iiiueli ))ocaiirio of tUe injustice ol' tliG conflict 

bcL'mite of llic fiict tljat thoroljy the area 
of ^iavcMv \uaild he vastly extciulod. Then, 
at the c!o-g of tli(' canio the enfuanoiis 

ac((iii'^Llinii of tci'ritoiy in tlie hrnUli-west 
Whetlier the same should ])0 nuirh^ into fiee oi 
‘'lavelioidiDg States, was the (|UesLion next 
agitated. Tins cuntioversy led to the pii'^'^agc 
of the Oninihus Bill, hy ^\hicl^ again, lor a 
huef jieriod, tlio cxt'itGiiieiit aliaved. 

In 1854, as we have seen, the Kansas- 
NctuiA^K.v Biix was passed. Thereby the 
Missouii Conipi'oiniso w'lis repealed, anil the' 
w’liolo <juestioii opGiiGd anew. Meanwhile, 
the chiuaeter and civilization of the Northern 
and SoiUheni people had become quite d i fibre nt 
In population and wcallh the North had fur 
outgrowui the South. In the struggle for 
territorial domain, the North had gained the 
larger advantage. In 1860 llie divi^ion of the 
Democi'iitic party made certain the election of 
Lincoln, a professed Fico-Soiler, hy tlie votes 
of the N<n4herii States. The people of the 
South >veie ox aspe fated at the choice of a 
Chief J fa gist rate w’hom they regarded as in- 
different to their w’olfare, or positively ho.stile 
to their interests 

Returning, then, from these subordinate to the 
moic general ean^-es of the Civil AVer, w'cnote, 
in the next place, ihe want of {nkreour^G between 
the peopio of the North and the Sindh, Obeying 
those cosmic laivs by W'hicli the population of 
the enrth Imfi always been (listnhutod, the 
people of tlie Slates 'west of the Alleghenies 
bad 1 ) 0 on carried to their destiiuitions in 
channels flowing from the east to tlie 'west — 
never from the north to tlie soiitli. The arti- 
ficial contiivances had been arranged along 
the same liiioH. The gicnt railroads and tlior- 
oiiglifaros ran east and west. All niigralioiisliacl 
been l)ack and forth in tlio same course. Be- 
tween the North and the JHoiith theie bad been 
only a iviodicum of tvavol and uUerclumge of 
opiiiinn. The peojde of the two sections bad 
become much more uimcfpiniiited tluin they 
were in the times of the Ro volution. From 
tills want of intercourse and familiarity, the 
inhabitants of the two sections, without in- 
tending it, had become estranged, jealous, 
suspicious They misrepresented each other’s 
beliefs and niir poses. Tliev suspected each 
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other of dislione?ity and ill-will. Before tiio 
oulbicak of the W'nr, the people of tlie North 
aiul the Koutk Inul cunie to look upon each 
other almost in the light of diflercnt nation- 
alities. 

A fourth general ciiu&e wms found in the 
publicidwii and injlucnce of sectiomd booh and 
n>riiLH(jn, Billing the twenty years picceding 
the 1171 r, iimiiy iioik.s ivere published, both in 
the Nnith anil the South, whose popularity 
depended wdiolly or in part on the animosity 
existing hetwccii the two sections Huch books 
wine frequently filled w'ith ridicule and false- 
hood. The munnei’.s and customs, the Iniigiiago 
and beliefs, ol' one section weie held uj) to the 
contempt and pcorii of the people of the oilier 
section. The minds of all classes, especially 
of the young, Avero thins prejudiced and 
})oisonecb In the Nortli the belief w'us fos- 
tered that the South was given U]) to inhu- 
manity, ignorance, and barbarism ; wdiilc in the 
South tlie opinion prevailed that the Northern 
jieuple w'cie a selfisli race of men, merccimry, 
cold-blooded Yankees, 

Again, the evil wjhience of demagoyncA may 
br cited as a fifth general cause of the war, 
It is a misfortune of republican goveruinciita 
til at tliey many times fall under the leader.ship 
of bad men. In the United States the dema- 
gogue has enjoyed special ojipoi tun ides for 
^li‘^cllief, and the peiiple liave suffered in 
pioportion Frum 1800 to 1860 statesmanship 
mid jiatiiotism were at a loAv chb. Arnbitioua 
and scheming men had come to the front, 
taken control of political jiarties, and pro- 
claimed themselves the lenders of public 
opinion. Their purposes w*ere wholly selfish. 
The welfare and peace ' of the country w’ere 
put aside as of little value. In order to gain 
power and keep it, many unprincipled men 
ill the South w'ere anxious to destroy the 
Tlnion, while the demagogues of the North 
w'cie willing to abase the Union in order to 
accomplish their purposes. 

Added to nil these causes was a (/rowing 
public opinion in ihe North a gainst ihe imtilution 
of slavery ikelf, a hostility inborn iiiul inbred 
ngainst luiinan chattel hood ns a fact. The 
conscience of the Nation was roused, and the 
belief began to prevail that slavery was wrong 
per se, and ought to be destroyed. This 
opinion, comparatively feeble at the beginning 
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and the popidous ^Vortliern Stntef' on the ^ue 
fjide, and tlie machinery of the new Confed- 
eracy estahlbiiecl at Richmond, backed by tlie 
forces of tlic South nrid the whole power of 
the ancient shiveliohling system on the other. 
The war» proper may be said to liave opened 
on the 24th of hfay, 1801. On that day the 
Union army croi^^ad the Potomac from Wash- 
ington City to Alcxandiia. At this time 
Fortress Miinroe, at the month of James River, 
Tv^as held by General B F Butler, with twelve 
thousand men. In the immediate vicinity, fit 
n place called Bethel Church, was stationed a 


from Pftrkertfhnig to Gmfton, niul on the 3d 
of June came upon llic CmjfedQi'ntea at Phi- 
lippi. After a brief engagement the Federal 
weic snrces'jful, and the Confederates retreated 
toward tlio nioiintnins. It was at this jtincture 
that General JlcCh llan arrived in person, and 
on the 11th of July gained a victory of some 
importance at Rich IMoinitnin. General Gar- 
nett, tho defeated Con federate coninmncler, 
fell back with liis forces to Cheat River, wlmro 
! he made a staiuR hut was a second time de* 
fen ted and liiniself hilled in battle. 

Oil llie 10th of August, General Floyd 
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rnininjuuliiiL; i\ Ton |t <l(-ijh ^ at 

rjirjiili'x r\'iT\', <ni ( ui{\\i y liiv< i , ,il 
liv 111‘Kil Kn-i'i'hni"' iinrj (iljliLiril kj n^lucil 
Oji ilic I hh (if‘ a dui^iijii uf 

C^ll^lWlcliUl'‘*, tffaicijil T[(>li('jt E Ei'c, 

Wi'i"' flL'IV.itr-il {it (lieat Mouiitiii)!, .Ill {Kill III 

winch rO''Lnio(l t(H> ]'\<li'inl .nillnjiity tliroii^li- 
oiit: Wv>l Vii;jinia ^Li‘ainvhil(^ in the Uv- 
\>1‘ Jiij)/', flpnmJ IJolxTl 
niarclipd iVnm Cyhiniilici^lnn’;^ ti> iidahi? Ilar- 
jieA Foti v. On flio lllli of tlio moiitli a di- 
vi^sioii of the iirniy, iiinlor eoiinniiinl of Colonel 
Lewi^ AViiliaco, nnulr ii sudihni aiul 
onset u[)OJi a detiicliinojU of Confodouites sta- 
tioned at Roinin'V, Tiittcivoii theii eio 5 .«;ed 
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tlio Potoiiino witli the irain liody, entered the 
ShetmiKloah Yulley, and pressed back the Con- 
federates to Y^inciic.'^toi TJhjs far there Juid 
been only petty engage men S, the juenionitoi y 
ODSGts and d<irniishert of the <'onnict; hnt tbo 
time hiul now come for I lie fiisb gicab liaLlle 
of the war. 

Aficv tlie ictireinent of the nniin body uf 
Cnii fedoratos from Viruinia, the loupes 

in the 8 (ate, com i minded by G in i oral lioaiuT- 
giird, we 10 eo lire n bated iit ]\rnnasr-as JiincLiou, 
on the Orange Tdailioadn twenty-seven miles 
w6st (if Alexandria Another huge force, lei I 
by General Joseph E, John stem, lay in tbo 
Sb(iimndDnli Ynlle}", within supporting distance 


fd' Ihiiinegiiid 'riji' [biion army at Alexaii- 
flria eoniUKinded In^ Gmieial ^Ic' 

I)o\\('ll nnil (usioial PiittfO'-on wa^ ^humnml 
111 fjont oi ^^hl^lllng^on (n yaleli Jiilin^ton's 
nnjveiiHoit-, in older lliat Iho latter niiglit not 
foi'in 11 jiiiK'lion with lieaurt'gaid. 

On (h(' Kith of ,Tuly tlic^ Federal army 
nio\ed ioiward. lhvi> <la}H afterwards an nii- 
im port ant engagement took jihu'e between 
Centerville and Boll Iliin, The niiioiiists 
tluni jircv'-ed on, and on (lie jnnrniiig of the 
2Ft of July ennie upon the Coiifcdeiate army, 
stiongly posl(‘(l jietwc'cn Hull Jhin and I^Ianas- 
Mih Jmietion Jlcne a geiimal battle ensued, 
continniiig with great sevei'ity until iioonda}^ 
Up to tliiit time the advantage had heeii w'itli 
McDowell, and it seemed not unlikely that the 
Coiifederiites would suircr a complete deieat; 
but in the ciisU of the battle General flohubton 
arrived with ncinly six thousand licbh tioops 
from tlie Slionaiidonli Yalley. The tide of 
victory turned immediately, .and in a short 
time McDowelfs whole anny was thrown 
back in rout ainl confusion. A panic spread 
through the Union foicos. The army had 
been followed out from Y^ashington by a 
tlnong of non-combatants. Sold ic is and citi- 
zens became mixed together, and tlio wholo 
luasH rolled back in disovganimtion into the 
defenses of Wasiiington. 71ie looses weio 
nearly equal, being on the Union side 2,0dl, 
and on tlie Confederate side 2^050, 

The chagrin and huiniliatimi of the North 
■^vero extreme, and tlie Soutli was ccjunlly 
dated on account of the Confederate victory. 
For a while tlie Fedeial Government was 
more alarmed about the safety of Wash iiig Ion 
City than it was concerned about the capture 
of Richmond. In the latter (dty, on the day 
before the battle, the now C'onfcdcrato Oovein- 
inent had been foinially oigani/cd. In tho 
Southern Cong less, thoi’c a^smnblod, V'oio 
miiny men of di^tiiigiiisliod ahililic"-. Jtdli'rson 
Davis th(i President, wais a fai -sigh led and 
tidenti‘(l mam Ili^? cxperion(‘e was divide and 
thorough ill tlic ailairs of State, and his repu* 
tiitiim as a Sf ►Idler, earned in the ^Mexican 
Yhir, wa^ fairly good. He had served in 
both Houses of the National Coiigiess and aa 
a member of President l*icrce*s Ciibiaet. ^His 
taleiit^i, d(icision of character, and ardent ad- 
vocacy of State Rights had made him the 
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iiiUiiral^ if nut {]\v incvitalile, kador uf' iho 
South in tlio ronllict. 

Aflei tlio liiittlo of Ijiill I til 11 , (Itore a 
lull in tfie ruiiitaiy oponitiDUs of llic Ea^t, 
In Mif-honii, liowever, hostilitioH hrokoniil, and 
■weie iiltoiidod ^^uh Jinportiint oon'^oquoll^•os, 
That rfuniiionweallli, though a ‘^l.ivcholdmi^ 
StatGj had lotimied iUs jdace in Lliu Einon. A 
con VO nh on liad I icon cal loci hy Giivomoi A{iok- 
80 ii> in accordance with iiii act of the Lcgis- 
laluie, InU had rofiised to [mf-fi an oulinaiico 
of sece^hion. But llie M‘bH)Ui’i di''iHjioLiihts 
weiG 11 inn un > 11 8 and po^vciful. The (fnvin’iior 
favored Lhcir cause, and llicy ucrc liLllo dis- 
posed to give np the State without a struggle. 

JVIis.soiiri hecazrie a Imtflo field for the vttn- 
tending parties. Eedcinl and Confeclinate 
camps were organized in many parts of the 
State, niid hostilities brolce out in several 
places. The Confederates, by capturing the 
United States arsenal at Liberty, m Clay 
Comity, obtained consideiabJe supplies, arms, 
and ammunition. They thereupon formed 
Cnrnp Jackson, ncai St. Louis, and the ar-seiml 
in that city was eiuhingered hy the activity of 
their proceedings. At this stage of the game, 
jiowever. Captain Nathaniel Lyon appeared on 
ihe scene, and sent tlio arms and stores in St, 
Louis up the river to Alton, and thence to 
Springfield, Illinois. Camp Jackson itself was 
Boon afterwards attacked and bioken up by 
the same vigilant officer. 

Meanwhile, the lead-miiirs in the south- 
western part of the State became an object of 
great importance to the Con federates. In order 
to secure possession of the same, they hurried 
up lai-go bodies of troops from Arkansas and 
Texas. On tlie 17 th of June, Gen oral Lyon 
encountered Governor Jackson at the head of 
a Confederate force, at Boone ville, and gained 
a decided advantage. On tlie 5(h of July 
the Unionists, under command of Colonel 
Franz Si gel, W'cre again successful in a severe 
engagement wdth the Governor at Carthage, 
On the lOlh of August the hardo^^t battle 
fought thus far in the West oeciiiTed at Wil- 
snifa Creek, a short distance south of Spi'iug- 
fiekl, Llissoari. General Lyon made a, daiing 
bwt vwsb -Attwdt % wv\vcl\ ^wpevlov feree of 
Con fed Brutes, luulor command of Generals 
McCullough and Price. The Federals at 
gained the field against heavy odds, but Gcfr 
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cuil Lyuli wu-. kill’d, and lu« men iclu'atrvb 
Ins Cfiumimid Iriliing to Kigul 

Allci In-. vK-rory, V\u v jm-.-i-d noithuard 

Udo^'i l(ie STiili' to L<‘\iijginn, i^n ihp I^Ii^^'inri 
Biver. This place hclrl hy liwi tlmiMind 
f-ix hiiuduMl I'h'ddiiN, iindci (-(nniiiiniil c>f 
Colonel j^Iidli^an A sliiMnnii (hdi-iiM* was 
inmlc i)) tijc gani^on, but iMiilligaii \\*i^ obhaed 
to capitulate. Pi ice then tunicd to the mhuIi. 
The IVdoiaK lallied, and, on tlm lOth i>l' Oc- 
tober, Lcxing ton was letnkcn Geneinl John 
C. Fremiml, ^^hD bad iuj\y been a]tpr>inted to 
tlie cfuniiuiiul of all the Ibiioii foices in Mis- 
souri, f()ll(>\vc(l the Con f( ‘derate 8 as Air as 
Spiiii^field, niul was mi the evo of niahiug an 
iitfi’K'k when he was >eded ]?y G aeral 
The hitler letieated to St. Lfiuis, 
and was in turn f-upei'^eded byGenemil Heniy 
W Ilallcck, on the 18lh of Noveiiiber. It 
was now Price's turn to full l)ack towauls Ar- 
kansas. Tlie only remaining movement of 
imporlance was at Belmont, on the Jliislssippi. 

After the declariuion of iieiUrality by the 
State of Kentucky, the Confederate Geiieial 
Leonidas Polk, acting under aiders of his 
Government, had led nn army into the State 
and cnjitured the town of Coin ml me, The 
object of the movement was to give support 
and conn ten mice to the Confederate caiue in 
Kentucky; for the Southern syinpalbizers in 
that Commonwealth weie numerous and active, 
Polk planted batteries at Colunihus, po aa to 
coin in and the Mississippi, mul the Missouri 
Con fed orates gathered in force at Belmont, on 
the opposite bank of the river. In order to 
dislodge them, Colonel Ulysses S, Grant, with 
a brigade of three IhouFand Illinois troops, 
W’as sent, by way of Cairo, into Missouri. 
On the 7tli of November he made a vigorous 
and fiiiccpssPiil attack on the Confederate camp 

*The oomnininl was taken horn Premont on 
account of liia attitude the hlaves. Thna 

far tlm Govormiicnt had professed that slavery 
fill on Id not be mterfeied with, even in the States 
held liy mililary nc(Mipation. rtcnciiil Fiojiinnt 
hold tlie oppo^ito view, and inardied upon the 
Confetlorato.s not only as a militriiy cotinnaiider, 
but a^ an cmaiinpator. Tie issued n pioehmia- 
tion in arrmdnnoe witli the hicts, but the pro 
elavery seiiLiiiient, even in the North, was ns yet 
too strong to toleiato .such radical proceedings, 
and 7ieinont was accordingly relieved of bis com- 
mand Tor a jonson which ut a later period of the 
w^ar w'onld lia\e hneii no roa'-on at all. 
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al BolinoiitJ)iit Goiieial Polk tlu'fw reinforce^ 
nirnts acro-'^s tlio river. Tiie of the but- 
teiit') (Ui the KeiUncky side ^\erG bioiiglit to 
bear on Ibe Unnm pO'jiLioii, and Grant, after 
Ills siieees^, was oldiged to fall buck. Such, 
in geneial, \Yeio the military operntmns in the 
West diirini; the f-ii miner and fall of 1801. 

For a while after the buttle of Bull Iluii 
tlie Government ut Wash ing ton was almost 
paraly'/ed. It was put on the defeuMve. The 
l)ridgG^ o\er the Potomac had to lie vigdaiitly 
giuirilod )e>t, hy a dash of cavuliy, the Capi- 
tal might fall into the huiicls of the Con fed or- 
ates A in'ief season of great depres-Nion ensued ; 
but the loactioii w\as ccuTe'-ptmilrngly vig(jr- 
oiis and «ulutary. As soon as the panic liad 
siibsidcid the Administration redouoled its en- 
ergies, and troo])s fiom the Northern States 
w'cre rapidly huiTiefl to Washington. The 
aged General Scotty still retaining his place 
as Commander-in-chief of the armie.s of the 
United Stato.'j, unable to bear longer the bur- 
den resting upon him, iumy ictnud from active 
dnt>', rind Gcneial George B. l^IcClollan was 
called over from AVest Virginia to take coin- 
niaiid of the Aim y of the Potomac*. 

Jt was soon evident tliat as an orgnni/er 
and fll^e^plinnJ•ian tlie }oiing commander had 
no sn])enor. By the middle of Oe toiler tlie 
forces under hU cimimand had inci eased to a 
hundred ami fifty tlioasaiid men, Nor was 
it nii'v longer the mere rout of volunteers 
which liad rushed forward to meet defeat at 
Bull Bun, hut a com])act, w'dl-di^cipliuccl, 
and pow'erful army. On tlie 21st of Oetohor 
a luigiule, luiinhering nearly two tliouf-and 
men, was thrown acro&a tlie Potomac at Balias 
Bliilf. The movement, liowever, was not well 
&npj)m’te(b Nor had adequate means of 
retreat been prepared. The Federal s were 
attacked on their advance by a strong force of 
Con fe delates under Go no ml Evans, were 
driven to the river, their leader, Colonel 
Baker, killed, and the wdiole force routed 
witli teirilde los.<. Fully eight luindred of 
BakePs men W’erc killed, w^ouuded, or taken. 

From tlie first it was soon by the Federal 
Government tliat the command of the s^a-eon^t 
was an cs'^ential of success. Accordingly, in 
the summer of 1861, several important naval 
expeditions w^ere sent out to maintain the in- 
terests of the United States. One of these, 


under command of Commodvwe Stvinghum and 
Geneial Butlci, proceeded to tlie North Caro- 
lina coa'='t, and, on the 29th of August, cap- 
tured the fiuts at llaUerti'i Inlet On tlie 7tli 
of November a second armament, coninianded 
by Coaimoilnie iJupoiit and (Tenerul Tliomaa 
\V. Sherman, ciUoied the harbor of Port 
Royal, anti took Foits AValker and Beaure- 
gard. Jlilton riead, a point niO'^t advantage- 
oms in opciations against Cliarh^^ton and 
Savannah, thus fell into the power of the Gov- 
ern men t, Aionnd the whole coa^t it lilockade 
was cshiblished, wliich soon bet:anie so rigor- 
ous as to eiit oir all eoininercc and com muni- 
cation between the Confederate Stateg find 
foreign nations It was in this j line Lure of 
n Hails lliat a diflieiiUv aro?.e which brought 
the United States and Gioat Britain lo th^ 
very verge of war. 

Ever since the expansion of the cotton- 
producing in to rest in the Southern States the 
factories of Engl and had liccn in a ineasiire 
dependent iipuii the American cotton-fields 
for the raiv matciiiil ivliicli they employed. 
Aiound tins lact many other industrial inter- 
ests of Great Bn lam clii.'^tercd. It ^vas, there- 
fore, a pcrioii^ cfd amity to the English fncfcorics, 
and to Englidi industrial w^elfaro in general, 
when the Soutliorn ports were closed by tho 
Federal blockade, A state of public feeling 
supervened in Great Britain veiy unfavorable 
to the United Bmtes, and stiongly sympathetic 
wiili tlio CVmfecleracy. In the moan time the 
Confederate Government had appointedjanies 
M. Jlasoii and John Slidell, formerly Senators 
of the United States, to go abroad a a timbas- 
sadois fi'oin the Coiiiederate States to France 
and England. Befoie the ambapsadors left 
America, the blockading squadron had closed 
mound the Snuthein porta, and the envoys 
were obliged to make their escape from 
Chin lepton hnriior on board a blockade 
runner. Having made their way fiom that 
port, they reached Havana in safety and were 
taken on board the Biilisb mail steamer Tmit, 
for Europe. 

On the 8 til of November the ve.^sel was 
overhauled by the United States frigate iSau 
JacUid, cominaiiderl by Captain AA^ilkes. The 
Tte^H was linilecl and hoarded, Tho two an> 
bnpsadiirs and their seci eta lies W’ere seized, 
transferred to the San ,7kci?i/o, curried to Bos^^ 
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ton, niuT inijn The Tn nt ^Ji 

her \uiy t(> Ihij^^laiirl The st'>iy fT the 
to the Jhiti^'li tulil, and tiie wliole 

kiiigilnm illn^t oiU ni ii hhi/o of 

The ^e(jUol ^(xju showed iunv Jitlle di'^po^Hl 
even tlio nio^t civili/otl nnticnis nio to legaul 
coii8Nt(‘iK‘v iiiid ligiit whoji tluji inejudicf- me 
involved in the question Poi neailyn luilt ('mi- 
tuiy tlie Jiepublie of the Uiiitnl 8hUe‘' Inul 
utoutly contended ioi llip e\ejn])li(ni fioin iii'-nlt 
of lien Li ill flag^ on tlio high i^eii, and the Ainoi- 
ican thcoiy hiid uh\a}s been that Iho fice flag 
mnkcf' fieo goods, coiitndiand of wnv only 
being excepted, On the other Imnd, Great 
Britain had innnoniorially been the ino&t avro* 
gnnt of all the civjli/ed States in tlie matter of 
search and seuiire. She had, in the course of 
her hi&toiy, in united almost every flag that 
had been seen on the ocean. Yet, in this 
particular instance, the position of the parties 
to the Trent afliiir was suddenly reversed, 
niiclev the influence of passion and piejadice, 
At the first, the people of the United States 
loudly applauded Captain AV likes. The Iloiise 
of Representatives passed a vote of thanks to 
him, with the presentation of a ssYord ; find 
even the Administration was disposed to 
defend his action. Had such a comse been 
taken, war wmdd have been inevitable; for 
Great Britain, with equal inconsistency, had 
flung herself into a passion for the alleged 
insult to her flag and sovereignty. 

The country was saved frora the peril, 
how^ever, by the adroit and far-reaching di- 
plomacy of AVilliani II. Seward, the Sccietary 
of State. AVhen Great Britain demanded 
reparation for the insult and immediate liber- 
ation of the prisoners, he replied in a mild, 
cautious, and very able paper. It was con- 
ceded that the seizure of Mason and Slidell 
’Was not justifiable according to the law of 
nations, and a suitable apology w^as accord- 
ingly made for the wiong done. The Confeder- 
ate ainba«i«ftdorri ’were liberated, put on hoard 
a vest'd, and sent to tlicir de^-ti nation. Tlie 
action of the Rocrotary w^as boLli just and pol- 
itic, The pciil of the war ^YCllf hy, and Gioat 
Britain, wilhoid intending if, was committed 
to a policy in regaid to the light'j of iicutial 
flags, wducli she had hitherto denied, and 
which the United States had ahviiys contended 
for So ended the first 3 ^en,r of the Civil Wur. 


ilV 

At the bto;innii]g ot 1S02 Federal 

foiC( •' inunliiuul abniit li>iu’ Imnilifd and fifty 
tliou^-and iHi'ti. tJf lilt H, neaih |v.i» hundred 
thoii-'iiiih uikUi (iiiijia.nid nf (biieial AIc- 
(-’bdlan, wcie cncinajjcil in the viiinitv of 
AVadiiiigtoii Anotliei anuy. ( oinmuiidt il by^ 
Gcneiid Burdl, wa^ >nil!f)iHd at Uouw\ille, 
KciUucIqv, and it was in this dopaitnicnt that 
the fii-t niilit.iiy nnueinriits of tin* year weie 
made. Kerlydn daiiiiiiiy, Colonel Iliimidirey 
Maidudl, coiiinniifdiiig a^ fou'c of Cruifedcr- 
ate^ fill Ibg S.iudy River, in Einteiii Ken- 
tuiky, was attacked and defeated by a de- 
taclinieiU of Umoniftth led by CuJoiiel James 
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A. Garfield. Ten days later, another and more 
important battle was foiiglit at Mill Spring, 
in the same Bcctioii of the State, The Con- 
fedeTutea were commanded by Generals Crit- 
tenden and Znllicofler, and the Fcdeials by 
Geucial George H. Tlionias. The battle was 
hai (1 fought. Both sides lost heavily, and the 
Con fed crates suffered defeat, which ^vas reu- 
deicd doubly severe by the death of Zollicofier. 

Thc^e operations w^ero followed fa'^t by still 
more vital movcincnts on the Tennc.ssee and 
Guniberland Rive is. The former stream was 
commanded at the f^outheru liin'dc'i' of Ken- 
tucky by Fort Ilciivy, and the latter by the 
in me iinportaiif Fort BDiielsoiij ten miles 
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I is 

uoulli of tl'o lVniio‘=i‘-iM' line. At tlio he^rju- 
iiiJt;^ r>l tlie }fai a pl.ui \\fi> formed 1 )}' tlie 
Fedi'ial oHicus foi the uqituiToi botli tliO'se 
pliico^ Eiiily ifi Eoliiiiiiiy, C'lMuniodoiP Euote 
Mas seJit up till} Teiine=^‘^oe, A\itli a flotilla of 
gnii-b(iaN, aiul at the same time Geneuil 
Giant moved foiwaid to ooopeiafe in an at- 
tack oil iMiit Ilimiy. Beimo the land forces j 
were mcU in i>o-i\non, howcvei, tlve flotilla, 
inia&’iistod, coiij])elled the evnciKition of the 
fnit, the Coiifedeiates e'seapiug to DoneKon. 
Eit^dity- throe piisoneis and a large ninount of 
etoie'^ ^vere the tiophies of the victol3^ 

After til on Hicee>s, the guii-hoats diop])cd 
down the TennC'^oc, look on stoie^s at Caiio, 
and then hc?gon the of the Cumberland. 


Giant pros'^ecl on from Fort Homy, and as 
80011 as the flotilla anivod began a &lege of 
Pnifc Donolson The dofonses M’cre strong and 
well mn 11 lied hy more than ton thousand Con- 
federates, under Goneval Sun on B Buckner. 
GinntS foicos nnnibeied neaily thirty tlion- 
saiifU hilt tlm weather ivas e^tieinoly luul, 
the w’iiiLcr not yet broken, and iho nscanits on 
the fnitifi cations ]>ordoiH in the cxJi'Gmc. On 
the 14 th of Fohumry the gun-hoats wcie le- 
pulscd with consideiahle loss, Commodoie 
Pooto hein^^ among tlie wounded. On the 
next day the garrison at temp tod to bieak 
throngli Gmnt\s lines, but M^eie driven hack 
with slaughter. On the IBtli Bucknei' was 
obliged to capitulate. PI is army, iiumleriiig 
fully ten thousand men, became prisoners of 


war, and all the nnigii/ines, stoi&s, and guns 
of the foil fell into tin' liandh of the Fedouils. 
It \uis llu* fiist (h^cided Tliiioii victuiy ot the 
wai. Tho iininediatc icsuU'nf the captiiie 
was tlio evacLiathm (jf Kontiuky and the ca]>- 
ital of Toniie^^ee h}' tho Contoileiatcs, Nor 
did they ever afteiwaidg le cover the gioiiiid 
tlius lost. 

Following up his success at Fort Donelsou,. 
(jpiicHil Guuit iioiv ascended tlio Temic'^see 
River as far as Fittbhing Landing. In the 
beginning of Aprd a camp w’as Jojincd on the 
left bank of tliat stream, at a place called 
Shiloli Cliineli. Heie, on the morning of the 
Gth of the mouth, the Union army wavs sud- 
denly attacked by the Confodeiatos, led by 
Geneinls Albert S. 
Johnston and Bcaiiie- 
gard. The shock of 
tlie on.se t wmi at first 
iircsistilile. All day 
long the battle rnged 
with trem endoua 
slaughter on both sides. 
The Federal s were 
giadually forced back 
nearer and nearer to 
the 'Tennessee, until 
they were saved hy 
the gnn-hoats in thtr 
river. Night fell on 
the scene with the con- 
flict still inKleeicledjhut 
in the desperate ciisia 
General Buell arrived 
from Nashville with strong leinfoi cements. 
Grant, however, hy no means dospaned of gaim 
ing the victor}', even unaided by the iiefeh aiv 
rivals. Dm ing the night he, with Geuaral 
Wdliam T Sheumin, made avnm gem outs to 
assume the ofleii«ive Geiieinl Jolinston Iiad 
been killed in the battle of llie"^])ievious 
day Bcautogaid, fin whom the ciunmaiid 
was now' devolved, was unable to gain any 
Anther successes On Ihe cnntuuy, a& the 
battle \vas renewed on the moining of the 
7 th, rvoiy thing went against the Con fed- 
erates, and they w’ore obliged to fall hack iir 
full retreat to Coiinth. Tlie losses in killed, 
wounded, and missing in this dreadful conflict 
Avere more than ten thoiisaiul on each side. 
There had never befoi-e been such a harvest 
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of death iti Hie coiinlries thi? Fide of the At- 
iiuitic* 

On the j\Ib-,ifJFippi al^^o tlie Unionists uore 
gniniiig &toadilv. Aftci’ the evacuation of 
Coin 111 has, Kfiitnclcy, tlio Coiifi-LloriUerf pro- 
ceeded to Wuud Kiimhev Ten, a few n\ilerf 
below, find l)uilt thereon stiong forlificutions 
commanding the rivci. On the v extern siioie 
was tho town of New Mndiid, held hy a C'on- 
fed ei a to force 

fiom Missouri 
Against thh 
pfiice an expe- 
ilidoii was made 
by GeiicralJoliii 
Pope, with a 
boily nf ^Yest- 
erii troops, wJiile 
at the same 
time Commo- 
dore Foote de- 
scended the 
sissippi with his 
flotilla, to attack 
the forts of tho 
island. Pope 
was entirely suc- 
cessful ill his 
movement, and 
gained posses- 
sion of New 
Madrid. The 
lain! forces tlioii 
cooperated with 
tho gnu - boats, 
and for twenty- 
three days Isl- 
and Number 
Ten was vigor- 
0 u s 1 y b o jn - 
hardod. On the 7 tlv of April, while the 
Union army at Hliiloli wore rallying frnm the 
digftstoi'f; of the preceding day, and were pur- 
suing tho Con federates beyond tho Temiessee, 
the garrison of Island Number Ton, numbering 
about five thousand, wore made }jrisrjners of 
War, By tbih gtrikiug snoee®s the Mssissijipi 
was opened fro'in above a« far south as Mem- 
phis, and on the 6 th of the following June 
that city was taken by the fleet of Commodore 
Davis. 

Early in tlio year General (hirtis Imd 


lit)' 

p 11 ‘-lied thru an I Lhunigli Jti-'.oiu'i, onto led 
Arkai^as, find taken ii portion at Pea Ilidgf , 
among tlie inmiiUaiii^ in the nmllnuu-t anglo 
ol tln^ ►State Here, (ui the (ith of ^liiieli, 
he viH athu'kod hi die CoiifeileratC’- mu I 
Iudian:>, twenty lljonsnid stiong, under coin*- 
miincl of :\reCnl|(Migh, ilMnlodi, and Pike, 
liie coutli(‘t lasted foi tuo <1111"-, at tlie end of 
W’hich time llio hatlle uii^ dcciduil in finer of 
the Federal'-, jMe( 'n Hough and Me- 
in to'sli weie both killed, aiul their 
broken force ,« fill Ijack touaids 
Texas. TJ] c Un i on lo> ■.p> i\ e 1 e a 1 
sevne, and the battle uas cmiipani- 
tively baneii of le^ulK 


of naval u [iidhre. After Ihe destruction of the- 
Norfolk nnvy-yard, the Confederates lind 
I'uisod the TJuited Stnto^? frigate Memmac, one 
of tlie siuikcii sliips, and hud plated her Fides 
with an impenetrable arnior of iron. At this- 
time the Uniuii fleet was lying at Fortress 
Monroe. When the equip me lit of Llie Merri- 
maa was complete, she was sent doAVu to attack 
and destroy the sijnadi-oii. Reaching that 
place on the 8 th of h larch, the Merrmac, 
called hy the Confederates the Vinjinia, began 
the work of destruction, and tuo powerful^ 
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Iff! li(N:iJ^. 


IM 


liji , I’j { filial ^ uid llii (oitJtf , ^Ule 

1 11^ h) tlJ^ 1 ‘‘'niin [1JM< livtnii thl^, 

( i|»[ nil Jnlin J)f u "■ ‘II, ill' ^n ill Hi\ i nli>i , ul‘ 
i\< u V<'iK, lini JiJ\i)iif<l iii<l innll .1 jjiiuliiU 
\ai M i, 'luth i louiiil ()( ]i(in 

iX|M>' ‘I ihoM tin \\,\ui IiiJi' llii' tnwii ^\iH 
in. nil In Kvo!^( Ml M In liiin^ it'i 
gmi In Im 11 nu Uio nurin ui dui Ltnni, 
Mlicni tiif pnit lioln \\iis thiK iiiniULMi- 
Lujly I'xpo-etl tn an tiu-in^V -lint, Iho stiiiiige 
oiiitL a]jj>e.iial iin'uinoiiii)l( tnaii} niis^jilt^ wlilcii 
tlu^ “'Ivill c)f jiinn and tlio Unca of axpln^iivo^ 
luul ever liiiilud Tins vc^'Cl, called tlio 
Monihiit \\i{< rdieml in the <^01 vice of the Gov- 
ern lUent, and at length ^teamed out fioin iSr('\Y 
Yoik ioi FoiUosb ilomoe. It happened, 
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ratlier than ^vas intended, that Eiics?oids ‘^hip 
avnved in Hampton Roads nt the vcj'y time 
when the VhgitiJa \vas nialcing Inivoc in the 
Union fleet. On tiie morning of the Dtli the 
two iron clad inonsteis came hice to face, and 
turned their tcnihle enginery upon each othei. 
After fighting for five lioms, the Virginia \\as 
obliged to give up the coiitc“'t, and irtiiin 
hiidly danmged to Noifolk. Such wa*^ the 
excitoineut pioduced iiy this novel ^^ea fight 
that foi anhilo the uinde encigiesof the Navy 
Repaitnient wqyv tlevofced to hiidfliiig monitors. 

Other e^ellt•^ at sea were equally inipnitniit. 
Enily in February, 1^62, a ‘ilrong land and 
miYalfoice, iindei ci)niiuiind of (reneMl Ainhinse 
B. J3 II in si do and Commodore Gold -borough, 
was ^ent against tlio Confederate gaiiison at 


l; uiioko f-linil. Oji lIio ^th III tlie month 
tin ^(pmdioii It H hid il'' dL*.tniatimi d'he 
lui liiiL lil loTh thi^ id and vcie iiltiU'lvid and 
i an hil, and llu gani-uii-, 111 ally tliue tlujii- 
and ^Imii^j \\(n hikLU inisonei^. Jhuii ide 
iH vl pi(i( V ( (h d agaiiHt Acu in 1 iie, Noi Ih Caio- 
liii.i, and oil the Hlli of aMauli cajitmed the 
<i(), attfi loui hoiii'^ ot ‘JLveic fighting, Iho- 
cacdiiig ‘'(iiiLiiwaid he ic.Lched the liiiihoi of 
liiMufoit, eained INriicon, at the entiance, 
and on llie ^otli of A]>jil look po-^'C^'sioii of 
the toMn On the llfcii of the same month 
Foit Fuhi-ki, coinnianduig tlie mouth of the Sa 
vannah Rivei , had suiieiideied to Goiieiiil Gil- 
moip. Tins iinpoi tnnt cupture icsulted in tho 
efiectnal blocltvulc of tiie emporium of Gemgla. 

A still grcatci le- 
veise now awaited the 
Confcdeiates, at New 
Oilcans. Early in 
Api'il apoweifiil squad- 
ron, coinnianded 'by 
Geneial Butler and Ad- 
miral PariaKUt^ euteied 
the JIi«sissippi, and pro- 
ceeded up the river as 
far as Ports Jackson 
and Ht. Philip, thiity 
miles from the Gulf. 
Tho guns of these forts, 
planted on opposite 

phorcs of the Missis- 
sippi, completely com- 
nmiulcd the liver, and 
ob'^tr actions and tor- 
pedoes bad been planted in the channel. 

On die 18th of Apiil the Fcdeial fleet, com- 
piising foity-five ve'-sels, was biouglit into 

position, and a An ions bombardment of tho 
forts vas begun. An incessant sliowTi* of 
mi^-iles was for six da}''s lained on the fortifi- 
cations. Still the^brtsweie but little injured, 
and Fa n-ng lit undertook the ha/ 111 dons cuter- 
pii^-c of lunning past tlic batteilcs. In this 
he succeeded. The chain wiiich the Co n fed- 
dates had stretched acio«-s the I’ivcr was 

biokcii, and their Heel above was oveipowGicd. 
On the next day the Fcdeial squad ion roaehecl 
Now Oilcans, and the city yielded. Oi^ni'Tid 
Butler became Goininandaiit, and tlie foitificii- 
tions wore manned wdth fifteen thousand I^ed- 
eiul soldiei's. Three clayb iifteiw'auls. For 
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Jpcksfiij und St. PJnlip ''Unoinkreil ti) Adiniial 
Pnrtor, wha ]iud n'lUiiiinMl hol^w find jn’o-o- 
<‘ute<l tho si('jr,r, 'I'lyk (-iiutnjl c^f tiift Lnwcu 
wuli tlio mr'tnjpf>IU of tlio Suuth, 
was tlin^ rocuvci’efl hj thu Prih^iiLl (Juvia’ii- 
\v\tnit 

After DuneKuii and Sliilob, tlie Coiifedei- 
atea in Xeiitiieky aiifl Touiio^^re were ihucIi 
dial leavtt lied ; but fclicy sumi uillied fmin tlioir 

diftconra^^iiinetd, and it3ne\\ed tho 

All iiivasiou of Keiitneky was j)! aimed, and 
two strong (liviiiioiis — one led by CTCiiL'ml 
Kiriiy (Smith, aad the other by Cle ueial Brax- 
ton Bmgg — entered tlie State from Eiist Ten- 
nessee. Smith’s army pre^-ed fur ward as far 
as Iliclirnond, Kentucky, and there, on tlie 
SOth of August, attacked the Pcderals, rout- 
ing them with heavy losses. Lexington was 
talcen, and then Fninkfort; and Cincinnati 
was sa^^ed from capture only by the extraor- 
dinary exertions of General Lewis Wallace, 
The antiy of General Bragg advanced from 
Ghattanooga to Munfovdville, where, on the 
17th of September, he captured a Federal 
division of four thoimnd five liundred men. 

From this point Bragg pressed on toward 
Louisville ; but General Buell made a forced 
march from Tennessee, and arrived in that 
«ity only one day atiead of Bragg, That one 
day turned tho scale. The Unionists hence- 
forth had the advantage, and tho Goa federates 
were turned back, Bnelfs army was SNvelled 
to a lumdred thousand men by re in forcemotits 
pouring in from the Nortli. The General 
took the field in the beginning of October, the 
Confederates retiring before him to Perry ville. 
At this place, on the 8th of tho month, Biagg 
wa>s overtaken, and a severe hiit indecisive bat- 
tle was fought. The retreat and pursuit then 
con tinned to Eiisfc Teniiesdee, the Oonfederalrs 
B wee ping out of Kentucky a train of four 
thou«*anfl wagons laden with the spoils of tho 
campaign. 

Meanwhile, in September stirring events 
had occurred in Mississippi. On the lOth of 
that month a hard battle ^vas fought at luka 
between the Federal Army, iiiulcr Generals 
Eosecrans and Grant, and the Con fede rate 
foree, under General Price, Tlie latter suf- 
fered a defeat, losing in addition to his killed 
and wounded, nearly a thousand prisouera. 
General Kosecrana now took post at Corinth 


wiLli twenty ihmi-and nieii, while Genoial 
Giant, with tin* riunaitidor of the Federal 
f<n\a‘-, proci*edvd to JiwkMju, Tenvuv^ce, Per- 
ceiving tln^^ divL^ion of the ai'iiiy, tlic Coii- 
fcdciiito Gtneval^, Van Dcui and Price, turned 
iihimt to VP Lap In ro Cormlh Advancing for 
tliat j)iirposp, they rainc upon tho Federal de- 
fe II, serf: on the 8il of Octobfu'. Another hotly 
(omtestr^d l:iiittle en^tied, whicli ended, alter 
two (lay?? uf heavy fighting and lieavy lessen 
on both s id erf, in tho repulse of tho Con 
fed (3 late's. 

The Jlirfdrfrfippi Elver was now a[jen to the 
Fedeials abr)\e iiud below; but in the middle, 
namely, in the latitiido of Teiiiies,see, it was 
still lickl with a fir in grip hy the ConfcdGracy. 
To relieve this stricture now beeaiue the prin- 
cipal etid of the Federal endeavors. General 
Gmnt removed his liGad-qiiarteis fmin Jackson 
to La Grange. General Sherman was now at 
Memphis, and it was the purpose of the two 
Union commanders to cooperate in au effort 
against Vieksiiurg, The movemeut promised 
to be aiiceefcsful, but, on the 20t]i of December, 
General Van Dorn suGcerdecI in cutting Grant's 
line of ijiipplies at Holly Springs, and obliged 
him t(3 fall back. General Sherman dropped 
down the liver from Meniphi.s as fur as Yazoo, 
where he effected a landing, and on the 29tb 
of December made an iin&nccerfrfftil attack on 
the forts at Chickasaw Bayou. The result 
was exceedingly disastrous to the Feclerals, 
who lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
more tlmii three thousand men. The outer- 
prise was abandoned, and the defeated army 
returned to tlis fleet of gun -boats in tho ilis- 
flis^sippi. 

The military operations of the year in the 
West wove destined to end with the great 
battle of JtLuvfreerfburongh. After lus success- - 
fill defense of Corluth, Geneinl Eosecrans had 
been transforrecl to the command of the Army 
of the Cnmbovlanrl. Late in the fall he 
established his head -quarters at Nnsliville, and 
there collected a powerful urin}'. General 
Bragg, on hia retreat from Keutuck}^ as 
above narrated, threw his force into MuifreeS' 
borough. Thus the two Generals found them- 
selves face to face and only thirty miles apart. 

Late in Deceinl)er, Eosecrans moved against 
Ills antagonist, and on the evening of the 30th 
came upon the Confederates .strongly posted on 
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Sroni lii\u, ,i -!iuit di'-liiiH't' mutli vp'>(: oT fioin jiii nvM•l\^ll^dlllMlr; vief<ny l)y tlic heioi?m 
:\rurn-H-l>oj<Hi^li Dm ini; tin* ol' \hv of Dmioial Willunii B. Tla^L-n. 

IkjU’-' * 11' niiidi' on l)u( h (*'i lii*' im~ ojily tbii [o(*n liiunlivil men, lif* '^tiiycd 

ixmdiiio iMltlo. Thr |)Lin f)C iiltiick adopkd (lit' oii^ot uni il tlx' l^Vdfinl M ci 0 U'-tou-d. 

\>y 1 id't ('1 .iij> f'( HI h'lH pl.ilud fli(' of lus AL iii^ililbill juoh' lluni '^cvoii tliou'«iuid Union 

foK'i,'' on tli(' l(dr ill '-IK h iiiHiilxu'^ u-- 1o cmhIi ^oldit'i'' \\ric nn'^'^ui^ honi iho imik^ 

tin* (KHifrdfuMlr' I'i^hl' uiidn Iboidxin- (jriieral Un-ori aii^, Ihuvc'voi, \mis by no 

iidsrOj lu’f'oio a-'-i-'fii fu'i' could hi Inouji^ld iroiii iiK'uih di''j) 0 ''fKl to yiold Ihu victory. Dunny 
llu‘ vt'-f ^ide ^A' tlio ii\rj, plan (d’ tli(3 Jii^lit prciuiuainiis ^vora niarlu to iojigw 

liattle ^\as tUy exact (.oniiturpart of that tlu' bailie on the nlOU■o^Y, On N’cw-Ycars 

adopted by RiM'oraiH Eufbiv dayli^ilit the nuimiii^^ Cenmal Iban;,^ found' Ins antac^oinst 
Con full orates \Y('ie heavily ina'-'C-d^ niuler Flar- fivinly printed, with shortcMied liiio"' a ml every 

dee, on the left, and ni (he early iiioinin^ Llui dispo->ition foi' fi^ht. 'Ihe day was ^pent in in- 

battle began with a fiiiious ehiugo on the deei.'^ivo ^kii iiushing and artillery /ijin|c at long 

range. Eaily on the nionnng of the 2d 
rlie eonili<'l liroke out anew nii the east 
Mde of Stone Uivoi, and for home lioai'M 
there vas teirific eannouadiiig in that 
(jimrler At three o’clock in the after- 
noon the Confederates were niasbed against ♦ 
the Union loft, and tlic Nulionnls wei'e 
driven across the river liy the shock. 

At tills juncture, however, the Federal 
ui til lory posted on the lulls west of tlio 
atreani opened a clestructivo fire m the 
nbsailiiJg columns. At tlio saiiie time the 
FedeialH rallied to the charge, turned 
upon their puisucr.s, and in one tremen- 
dous onset drove them fiom the field, with 
a loss of tlioii'-ands Genei nl Bragg Imd 
lost the ])ri‘/^o. Dining the night he 
wlthdiew’ his broken coin ni ns through 
Jlurfrcesho rough, and le treated in the 
direction of Tullahoina. The Union loss 
in the two battl(‘s was two thon^nnd five 
liiuidrcd and Ihirty-tliree killed, seven 
llioiisniid two hundred and forty-five 
division of McCook, on the Union right wounded, and nearly three thou band prison era. 

MeCock’H n])peal for help was iit first iin- That of the Confederates amounted in killed, 

heeded by Ilosecraiis, who did not perceive wounded, and prisoners to he tween ten and 

the real mi t lire of the Confederate onset eleven thousand men. 

After a terrible struggle, wliicli lasted until In the mean time, a great campaign had 
noonday, the Union right w’as shatteiod to heen in progress iit the E[ist, in its pioparii- 

fiagiiicnts uiid driven fioin the field Tlie tinns nunc extensive and in i(s results moio 

brunt of the buttle next fell on Genoial do'it rue live than any thing which liad heen 

Thomas, who commanded the Federal right witne'^^ed west of the Alleghenies, The Army 

center, and lie, too, after desjierato fighting, of the Potomac Imd not heen idle, and other 

was obliged to fall back to a new position divisions of the Union and Confederate forces 
Here, how’ever, he rallied his forces, and held had converted Viiginia into a battle-field. 

Ills ground until Gcneuil rio^-eorans readjusted The first stirring moVeinents of the year Yvere 

his lint! of liattlo. Wliilo this wmrk was going in the valley of the Sheiiaiuloah. Desiring to 

an, the Confederates were barely prevented occupy this important district, the Federal 
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U^\*tiriirnciit sent for waul a strong diviaioJi | 
iiiulor Cr Oil CM ill N. 1\ llanIcH, wlio [jiL-'s^cd liis I 
^Uly biuUiwvftul, Viwd in dwy^ of 

occupied tho tfjwii id nfini^niiburg. On tiio ) 
other side, Geiicuil Jackson \\w sent [ 

AVI til it force of twenty thoiuainl inoii to 
the Blue Uidgo and nit ofF Jlanlcrt^s letrcat. 
At Pro lit Eoy 111 , m Ihe Hhenaiidoali, ju^t lic- 
fore the gap in llic inoiuitiiim, the Coiifedor- 
ute^ caiuo upon u ]>oily of Feduiid-', inulcil 
them, and ciipdiitd their guiH, and all tlio 
military .store-) in tlie town. 

Banks had succeeded in 
ing with his niaiu division to 
Strasliing, wdieie be learned 
of the diMihter at Front Royal, 
and irmnediately turned on 
his iclreat doivn the valley. 

Jackfiou pursued him hotly, 
and it wag only by the utmost 
exertions that the Fcderals 
gained the northern hank of 
the Potomac. 

It was now the turn of the 
Confederate leader to find 
himself in peril. General 
Fremont, at the lioad of a 
strong force of fresh troops, 
had been sent into the valley 
to intercept the retreat of the 
Confederates. Jackson wns 
now obliged to save liirnself 
and his army. With the vit- 
most colei ity lie receded vp 
the valley and reached Crofts 
lieys before Fremont could 
attack him. PJven then the 
battle was so little decisive 
that Jnckson piessed on to 
Port Republic, Avhere ho fell 
upon the division of Goiioral Sliielda, defeated it, 
and retired from his brilliant campaign to join 
in the defense of Richmond. It was tlie fir^t 
of those rapid and successful movements ivliich 
revealed the military genius and daring of 
Stonewall Jaijkson, Meaiiivliile, on the 10 th 
of March, the Grand Army of the Potonmc, 
numbering nearly two liiindred thou sand men, 
thoroughly Aiscipliued and equipped, and com- 
manded by Genoial McClellan, f^el out from 
tlie camps about Washington on a campaign 
against the Confederate GnpitaL It had all 


tlvo time hceii tlir thfoiy of the National 
Govojuimmt that thr mptuio of riiclunoiid 
was the piineipal ohjtct to be ntbvined in the 
War. It was only after uiuny and seveio le- 
vel -os, aftoi the li-p of a ihmv gioiip of com- 
niaiidcu^, inul a luairi ajqju heiKdon (jf Iho 
nuKiiv (ff the conflict, tiiat the the my ua-j 
{•hanged, and the Coa fed crate armies, lathoi 
than tlic ‘-eat { J tlioir Co\eiiimcnt, hccaiuc the 
objective in the pilin'* nf the Union (uneiul-*. 
^[cf'lt'llaiik luUauKC piocccded to Manassas 


Junction, the Coiifcderatea falling back and 
foiining now lines of defenses on the Rap- 
palmnnork. At this stage of the rainpnign, 
however, McClellan changed his plan, and em- 
barked a huiidiod mid twenty thousand of hia 
men for Fortress ^Eoiiroe, Avitli a view to pro- 
ceeding from tliat point up the pen insula be- 
tween the Janies and York Rivers, The 
Lvnuafer of the trcjops occupied the tirue to the 
4tli of April, when the Union Army left 
Portress J Ton roe for York town. The latter 
place was held by n garrison of ten thousand 
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i.M jiisrojn'- 

(lei ii(i mull r (n'lioitil ]\IiLL;niilui , nml 
w\l\\ -0 ''ijiall ii fone McClulhinV iuhiiuco 
na'j ^l(‘la}ed i\n a jtioiitli iL Wii'^ one 

ol the iiiilitiuy peCLilim iIk's of llio Union 
Geneiiil to n\(MC''tuuatr the i'oices nf hi^ 
eneijiiy, aiu-l to ili^jlay nuduc eaiitioii nr hii 
piO'Ouce, At ]a>t, on tho 4th fjf May, York- 
town \’\ds taken hy siege, and tlie ]<"etleial 
Army iiiovod loewiiicl to Williaai.djurg, where 
the Con fecle Kites inailc a ^ecoiul stand, Inifc 
W'Oi’G defeated w’itli ^e\eio h>^e.s Imiuv clays 
nftoi\\aids h third engagement cjccuL’ied at 
West Point, at the ounlUieiiee of the Hat- 
tap ouy and the Pa mini key. Here the Coii' 
federates weio ngain oveiwheliuccl and cli’Jven 
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back. The way now lay open to Richmond 
ng far as the Chickaliominy, ton tidies north 
, of the city- Idle Union Army reached that 
atreani withont further rcMstanee, and ciossed 
at a place cal led Boltmiis Rridgc. 

While this nioymncnt wavS in progress, Gen- 
oml ^Vool, cominaiulant of Poitiess Monroe, 
had, on the 10th of Hay, led an expedition 
against ISfovfolk and locaiitinod that town 
fiom the Confoiloiato^. The gain i son with- 
drew on the Union Cmierars ajiproach, and 
tn inched oft' to join in the defense of Richmond 
On tlie following day the iron-clad Virguna 
\vfts blown lip, to save her from capture h}'' 
the Pederals. TJie James River was thus 
Ojieiietl f4jr the ingress of the National tnins- 
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poitv^ jiiihui with ‘'iippliu^ tor ilie Army of tiie 
PoLoiiiac, 

jMet'hllau now iidvaiiccii on Kiuhinoiul, 
and when Inil seven inilos from the city was 
a( tacked, on tlie 3Ut of i^hiy, hy the Coiifed- 
eiatc^ in full force, at a place called Fail Oaks, 
^ji Seven Pines. Here for two day^, the 1 Kittle 
ingcd, till, at last, the Confederates were 
dll veil baclv. The Union viotuiy, however, 
was hy nomcans decisive The C?oiifcdeiiite loss 
vas greatest, ainonnting to nearly eight thou- 
.sand in lulled and woiiiiclGd, while that of the 
P'edernF was in excess of five llionsaiKb Gen- 
end Joseph E. JohnsLon, Commaiidcr-in-Chief 
of tho Con fc del a teg, was feeveicly wounded, 
and his place at the head of the army w'a^ 
filled by the appointment of General Robert 
£. Lee, a man whose military geiiiua from 
this lime to the close of the war 'was ever coii- 
spieiious. He became the cliief stay of the 
Confederacy initil the day of its final collapse 
at Appomattox. 

After the battle of Fair Oaks there w^as a 
lull ill the fighting for a short time, and Mc- 
Clellan deter mi lied to change Ins linse of sup- 
plies from the 'White House, so-called, on the 
Pamiinkey River, to some suitable point on 
the James, Tlie movement wuis hnziirdons in 
the hnt degree, Nor was it fairly lieguii until 
General Lee, discovering the purpose of his 
antagonist, swooped down on tlio right wing 
of the Union army at Oak Grove, and an- 
other Imrd-fouglit battle ensued, without deci- 
sive results. Oil tlie following day a third 
dreadful engagement oceuirod at Mechanics- 
ville, and tins lime the Federals w'on the field. 
But on tho following morning Lee reiiew’ed 
the stiuggle at a place called Gaines’s Mill, 
and came out victorious. On the 28tli, there 
was hut little fighting On the 29th, McClel- 
lan’a army, still in motion for the change of 
Ikiso, was twice attacked — in the forenoon at 
Savage’s Station, and in tlie afternoon in tlie 
White Oak Swamp — but the divhsioii.s defend- 
ing the vear-guaid of tlio army were able to 
keep the Con federates at bay. 

On the 30th of the month wins fought the 
desperate but indccihive battle of Glendale, or 
FrazioPs Farm. On that night the I'ederal 
army reached Malvern Hill, on the north bank 
of the James, twelve miles below Riclimond. 
McClellan liad tluia receded about five miles 
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ill a riirin'Iion from Ilu> Confederate i 

C'lipitiiL His jTo^ilioji at Malvein ITiil wna | 
strong, lieiiig iinilei tlie pioterrioji of ihe Fod- 
oral g'li H‘1)( 111 111 llioiivev (timjoijI Leo, liow- 

ever, dotoriniiic'd, if pn^^ihle, to carry llic 
place by storm. On the nioiDiiif? of tlio 1st 
of July Ihe iilioler Confedeiiitc army ^vas 
pushed forwiu’d to the n^'i^aidt TlnoiighoLit 
the \hvy the striigglft for the possos^iou of the 
high grounds was furious in the last degree, 
Not iintd nine o^dock at night did Lee^s shat* 
teretl eohiinii^ fall back exhausted. For seven 
days the roar of battle had been heard almost 
without cc'^^atioii. No such dieadful scenes 
liacl ever before been enacted on the Aniericnii 
Continent. 

McClellan was clearly victorious at Malvern 
Hill, and in the judgment of after times might 
have at once ninde a successful advance on 
Richmond. Lee*s army was shattered, and 
McClellan was still superior in nunibera. Nor 
could it be doubted that the Union ramiy, now 
inured to fighting, was ready and able to con- 
tin no tile struggle. Its coniTuander, however, 
:hoso, ns usual, the less hazardous course. On 
llie 2d of July be rcliied with Ids anny to 
Harrisoifs Landing, a few miles dowui the 
river, 'fho great canijinigii ivaa really at an 
end. The Federal iirniy had lost on the ad- 
vance horn Yorktowii to this point, in its 
progress, fully fifteen thousand men, and the 
capture of Richmoiul, tlio great oliject for 
which the expedition had been undertaken, 
seemed further off than over. The losses of 
the Confederates had been heavier than those 
of the Union ariiiy, but all tlie moral effect 
of a great victory remained with the exultant 
South. 

General Lee, perceiving that Riel] m and was 
not likely to he further molested, immediately 
formed the design of invading Maryland, and 
capturing tlie Federal Capital. The Union 
troops between Riclinioiid and Washington, 
numbering about fifty tliousand men, 'were 
under cnmmnnd of General John Pope. They 
were in scattered dctacbmenls at various points 
from Frederjcksbiirg to Winchester and Har- 
per’s Ferry. Lee moved forward about the 
middle of August, and Pope began at once to 
coucentmte his forces as rapidly ns possible. 
On the 20tli of the month he put the Eappa- 
lianaoolc between his army and the ndv/iucihg 
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I Confederates J lean w Idle, Geneial Banks, 
while attempting to foim n junction with Pope, 
was n I tacked by Btf>ncw’all Jackson, at Cedar 
Moinilain, wheie nothing hut desperate fight- 
ing saved the Fcdeials from a complete rout. 

AVliile Pope was still engaged in gatlieiing 
hi*^ a nil 3 ^ into one place, Jackson passed him 
wuth his division, on a flank movement, reached 
Mana^'^as Junction, and captured the men and 
stores at that place. Pope, with great au- 
dacity, now til re w his army between the two 
divisions of the Confederates, hoping to crush 
Jackson before Lee could come to the rescue. 
On August the 28t]i and 29th, tliere was ter- 
rible but indecisive fighting at Manassas 
Junction, on the old Bull Run battle-ground, 
and at Centerville. At one time it appeared 
that Lee’s ainiy would be coinjdetely defeated, 
but the reinforcements wdiich Pope expected 
a strong division under General Fitz John 
Porter, did not reach the field in time, and 
Pope Avas defeated. On the 3 Is t of the month, 
tlie Confederates liore down on the Union 
army at Chau till}', fought all day, and Avon a 
victory. Generals Stevens and ICearuey Avero 
among the thousands of brave men Avho fell 
from the Union ranks in this battle. On that 
night Pope AvithdrcAV liis shattered columns as 
rapidly as possible, and took refuge Avitliin the 
defenses of Washington. He immediately re- 
signed his command, and hia forcG.s, kiioAvn as 
the Aimy of Virginia, \veie consolidated with 
tlio Army of the Potomac, Avhich had noAV 
been jecalkd from the ])eninsnla beloAv Rich- 
mond, and General McClellan was placed in 
supreme command of all the divisions about 
Washington. Thus ended in dire disaster 
Avhat ifl knoAvii as the Peninsular Campaign. 

After his successes, both defensive and of- 
fensive, General Lee pressed on to the Poto- 
mac, crossed tliat liver at the Point of Rooks, 
and on the Stli of Septeinlier ciijitiirod Fred- 
erick. On the lOLli, IlagerstOAvn Avas taken; 
and on the ISth, StoneAvall Jackson came upon 
Harper’s Ferry, and frightened the conimand- 
fint. Colonel Miles, into a surrender, by Avhich 
the garrison, nearly tivclve thousand strong, 
became prisoners of ivar. On the previoiiB 
day there Avaa a hard-fought engagement at 
South Mo nil lain, in Avliich the Federals, com- 
mand od by Generals Hatch and Doubled ay, 
Avere victorious. McClellan's Avhole army Avas 
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HOW' hi the iriiincfliiito lonr of Leo, wlio, on 
iho inglit of JWi, tdl lijiek to Antietuni 
Cieok. and tot)k a position in the 

vi(^!uity of Slmi‘p')hurg< 

On the fulhjwiiig nioiiiing theie .shaip 
but (le'^nltoiy figlitiiig betwotm the Union and 
Coil fedei ate cavalry. In the iifteiiioon tlie 
Lederal advance, coming in on the Hhju |)^l)ing 
load from Keedy.sville, received Llio opointig 
volleys fiom the Con fedei a to guns along the 
An tic him ; hut night came on, and the conflict 
vas pf)‘,t|)oned, With the inmning tlioie was 
gicat activity of piopiivatiou in both anuictj. 
Later in tiio day Die coi ps of Geneial Hooker, 
who coininaiided on the Feclcinl light, was 
t hi own acioss the stream 
which sepal a ted the com- 
batants, and brought 
into n lav 01 able positaui 
for action. In tins cjiiar- 
tcr of the field, Die Con- 
fedouite left, under 
CO mill and of General 
Hood, was a«:sflile<l and 
driven back a few miles 
in the diiection of 
Hlnirpsburg. The lest 
of the day was spent in 
an irregular cannonade. 

Biu’iug the night, Gen- 
eral MansfiekVs corps 
crossed the Antietnra, 
and joined Hooker. 

On the morning of 
the 17th both avnms 
weie well In posillon, 
the Fedei nis being strongest in number, and the 
Confederates having the advantage of an un- 
fordable stream in Dieir fiont. It Avns of the 
first importance that General McClellan should 
gain and hold the four stone bridges by which 
only his forces could he thrown to the 
other side. GeiiGral Burnside, who Avas or- 
dered to take the lower bridge, cio^s over 
and attack the division of A. P. Hill, en- 
countered 11 11 expected delays, and Avas re- 
tarded in his moYQixieiits. On the xigbt. 
Hooker renewed the battle at sun rise, and until 
late in the afternoon the conflict raged Avith 
almost uiiabated fury. Hero fell tlio valiant 
General Mansfield and thousands of his com- 
rades. At last Burnside forced the loAVer 


cin-j'ing, anrl cariicd Die battle far up in the 
(Incctma of Slmi psljing ; luit Die Conlcdmiles, 
hciug icinfoiced fioiii otlni jnulsof the field, 
made a i«illy, *in<l the Fedeiah Aseie driven 
hack neaiiy to the An lie tain. It avih only by 
teiiible fighting that Buinside succeeded in 
holding his po'^ition on llic AAO'^t bank of the 
sticain; but on the appioach of darkness the 
gicatei pait of Dm Union Aiiny had gained a 
safe lodgment betAveen the river and h^haips- 
buig. The Con fedei ate forces stiil held nearly 
the fcamp ground iis in the inoining, and it 
seemed that Die final stiviggle A\as userved 
for tlic inoiiow, ' 

On that day, however, Geneial McOlellan 
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acted on the defensive. It was another of 
those fntn,l delays for which tlie militnry career 
of that General was unibriinately noted. 
Dni'iiig the 18th two strong divisions of rein- 
fovcainents, iiiider Generals Hiinoplireys and 
Conch, arrived, and it was resolved to re- 
new the attack on the following morning. 
But ill the meantime Geiieinl Lee, wiser than 
his antagonist, had availed himself of the de- 
lay, withdrawn his shattered legions from 
tlielr position, and vecro«sed the Potomac into 
Virginia. Tlie gicfit conllict, nliicli iiad coat 
tlie Union Army nn aggregate of len tlinusaad 
men, had eiidecl in a diawn hnttlc, in Avhich 
tliere wns little to be praised except tho 
lieroisra of the soldiery. To the Confederates, 
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hn^K'Vri', tlje lu&ult fc U) dt'fWit'. 

Tlio pvoniisod iij>ri^iii^ oF tiie |)L'(>plo of ^fniy- 
land ill liLdiiilf <jt' Hie (Jonfedoiiite diil 

in»t fK'f'iir, iind (,T('iu*iiil Ja'o m.is obliged (■() 
give ci|) ii fVuLllof'H and liopele'^rf invaf^ioii, 
wldeli, in ll\ti ski>vt of a niontli, hi\<l coftt 
him jiijout tW'Ciity-fi v(j thousand men, On tlie 
other side, the expectations A\liieh had been 
inspired hy the iiioveinenta and cli ‘spat dies of 
the Union coniniaiidei picvdoiis to the battle 
had been sdiely <1 nap pointed, 

It was late in October be foie Crencval fllc- 
Clellaii, ibl lowing Llio leti eating Uonfedoiatus, 
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sTnunGL^j AT TiiK nninro? nTJ* antiftaw 

again entered Yn ginia and reacliod Hector town, 
Tlic temper of the National Goveniment was 
Btili aggiTsslvo, and it was hoped that be fore 
tlic Cuming of vaiitor the arniy might ngnin be 
thrown forward agaiubt Kielimoiid The Union 
cointnandcr still piefoiTod to advance by the 
route which lie liad tabeii the previonn siting, 
maldiig his Inise of supplies at We*'! Pointy on the 
PaiiMiiihey But this jihin was olijorted to by 
the Administration, on the groiind that Wash- 
ington CUy would tlnis ho again uncovered 
niifl exposed to a counter invnaion on the 
part of the f V>n fed (’Viites. IMcClellan yielded 


to the protorst of the President and the Cabinet,, 
altcu'fl ]ii> plans, and chose Alexandria as his- 
ha^e of ojjcratioiis Pnjni this point it was 
proposed to go fin ward h}^ wa}^ of the Oiaiiga 
rtailnnid tliiongli Culjiepper to Gordonsville, 
and thence by the Yir ginia Clcntral to ita 
j line t ion with the line i caching from Fieder- 
icksliing to ItiehmoiKh 

The whole month of October, however, was 
wasted vitli dihiy, and November was well 
begun before the FedoLal General, with hia 
army of a liiuidred and twenty L ho n sail cl men, 
announced liim.sidf ready for tlie forward 

nioveinent. On thfr 
7lh of the niontli, 
just as the Union 
/-t Y'" ' - N commander, ac- 

cording to liia de. 
spatches, wag about 
to begin tlie cam- 
^ V * ^ paign, he was super* 

^ -\ J- seded and his con> 

mniid transferred to 
Burnside. 

soihed in preliminaries, to lead the armies of 
the Republic to victory. 

'file j)lan of the campaign was now imine* 
diatcly changed. Biirnsifle decided to form a 
new base of Rnp])be9 iit the month of Acqimi 
Creole, fifty-five miles below Wash ing ton, and 
from tliat point to fuiee hi.s way, hy battle, 
southward tliroiigli Fredeiieksbiirg; hut again 
tlie mnyements wore much delay.ed, and that, 
too, when everything depended on celerity. A 
foitnight wa=? lo>i in piejmrations for clo^bing 
the It appall an nock, General Luo Ihu.s found 
aim n dan t time to disco vei the plan of his an- 
tagonist, and to gather his army on the heights 
in the vicinity of UrcderLcksbuvg. Ho chose 
not seriously to dispute the passage of the Union 
army across the river; hut rather allowed tho 
Federals, with little molestation, to take their 
place on tliC right hank of the Eappahannock. 
On the lltli of Deceniher, the Union army 
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win into pOMticjii, \uLli ith ‘■f'veiiil (li. 

Visions Kti{itcliiii;r fiom die village nKFaliuoiith 
to a pniiit opposite tlic iiioiitb of‘ the 
poiiax, about tliiee miles below, 'llio poiiiooiH 
Were laid m tiont of the coijh of (leiieial 
Fvanldin, who held tW Eodeial left> and liy 
this nieaih the unuy tiauslevied, without 
tseiioiis o[)podtioii. Ill otlior parts, the Con. 
federate }>liiU'p*,sliO()tor') il imputed the laying' of 
pontoon bridges, and the (‘rousing of tlic Fed- 
Crals Wiis oonsideral)ly delaycil. But by the 
njglitfdll of the 12th the army liad bo^ni '’afoiy 
Lransfericd to the other side (jf the iivor 

On the mornjiig of the LStli of Deeoniber a 
geiieiul buttle began on tlie left, where Fraidt. 
liifs division was met by that of 8tr>newallJack. 
son. At tile firot, a charge nimle hy General 
Meade was .siicccssfiil, ami a gap was opened in 
tlie Confederate line.s, but the movement was not 
austained. The Cob fedei ates i allied, and the 
Federals wcie clrivea hack with n loss of more 
tlion three thoiisand Jiien. Jackson's Io'js was 
almost as great, and in this part of the fieltl 
iwdm«>ive, Bwt wwt to i\\ 
center and on the right Here a portion of 
General Sumner's men were ordered forward 
against the Confederates, impregnably posted 
on a iieiglit called ifarye's Hill, Tliey were 
mowed down by thousands and burled bficlc 
in CO 11 fusion, while the defenders of the heights 
hardly lost a man. Time and again the as- 
sault w'as recklessly renewed. A part of 
Ho^)ke^'^ corps, led by Geneml Iluniplireys, 
came forward, char{jed w’itli unloaded guns, 
and in fifteen minutes oiic-luilf of llic four 
thousand brave fellows went down. Nor w’as 
ihc useless carnage ended until night came 
and closed the ennfliefc. 

Genornl Burnside, rim lily paliintic and al- 
most out of his wdtii, would have renewed the 
battle, but his diviision commanders finally dis- 
Riiaded him, and on the night of the 16th the 
Federal army was silently w’itluliinvn across 
the Rap])fdiaiinnck. The Union lo^sc^s in this 
terrihlo conflict amounted to a tlioUF^iuid five 
In 11 idled killed, nine thoupand one Imndred 
w^oundud, and sixteen hiiiidrccl ami fifty prls- 
oneis and missing. I^he Confederates lost in 
Idlled five hundred and ninety -five, four thon- 
f^and and sixly-one wounded, and six hunclred 
and fifty-tlirec missing and prison cis, Of all 
the important mnvenients of the war, only that 


Ui) 

of I'hG(leri(‘k‘'i)urg wn^ undertaken with no 
piuluhility of puccc-'i Uiidei the plan of 
battle, if plan it might he called, nothing 
could be mi^onably expected but repulse, 
null, and juin Tims in gloom, (li-a-ter, and 
liumilialion, ended the gieat Yirginia cam- 
}>aigus of 18b‘2 

It 13 now clear, in the light of ilip rotro- 
ppeet, til at had the var ronliiuiuu tor another 
yeai witli the ^anie general icnills uud loud- 
en cics, the Coufialeiacy murt have succeeded. 
The rovnlulioii whieh had been altemiitcd 
would Imv^e liecii aecomphfclied and I lie Amer- 
ica u Union d^^olved. It va^ now the aim 
and deterriiiniition of Iho Confederate Gnvern- 
ment and of tlie niililary lenders to hold out, 
if possible, against tlie superior resources of 
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the NoUh until they should compel the Na- 
tional Goveriuaeiit to yield the contest. The 
war lUself had now p'own to iiiilienrd.of pro- 
portions The 8 oil them Slates were draining 
every source of men and means in order to 
support their armies, Tlie superior energies 
of the North, though by uo means so nearly 
exhausted, were greatly taxed, In the pre« 
vions year, on the day after the hat tie of Mal- 
vern Hill, PreMdont Lincoln had issued n call 
for iliiee hundrod thonsniid additional troops. 
During the cxeiling day3 of Po[iF« retreat 
from the Pap pnh an nook, hi* ^ont forth another 
call for throe liuii fired thon^aiid, and ;o tbia 
was soon added a rcqtii'^ilion for a draft of 
three Inindred tbousiiiid more. Most of these 
enormous demands tveic promptly met, and 
it became evident, in the spring of 1863, that 
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i\i YOnpovt to th(J Fe^k'i’;vl Go^eru- 

nuMit u;is \’a'’tly ^ii[)ei'ior lo tlio CouloJcnioy, 
ill 1(1 to tins c'k'nuMit ni' aiul ciicoiirage- 

jnent \\iis added (lie ic*t'(dk'c!lJ(jii of llie groat 
till 1011 &ncco^i*'=i ^vliich liad lUtcndeil iIk^ iS^ational 
annks 111 the campaigns (jI' the West. 

It i\as on ihe day of Jaiumry^ 18G3, 
that Frcj^idojit Linoolii issued one of tlie most 
important dociimtiits of niodci'ii timcsj — the 
EMANe’n*ATrDN PiioolamatiC):n. Tlie ^va^ Imd 
been begun and \\aged tluis far with no well- 
defined iiiteutiuu on the part of the Goyerii- 
niciit to free the slaves of the Sontli. Presi- 
dent Liiicoin himself Iiad bfticl in his puhJic 
papers that lie would save the Union with 
■slavery if lie could, but without it if he iiuist, 
31camvlule, lio never, botli tlie Adiniuistration 
'iiiul tlm licpuhJicnn jinrt}" tlirouglunit the 
country liad come to look wdtii greater and 
still greater disfavor on the in.^titution o-f 
slavery. During the progress of the wurj the 
sentiment of abolition had giown with great 
lapiclity in tlie North, and among tlie soldieis 
in the field. AVhen at hist it became a military 
iieees^iity to strike a blow at the laiior-system 
•of the Southern States, the step w’as taken 
vith bni little hesitaney or oppoMtion. The 
preliminary pro clam a ti on of freedom to the 
slaves had been i.'isiied liy the President in 
September of tlie previous year. In the paper 
which he scut forth on that occnsioii, lie warned 
the people of the Son them States, that unless 
they laid down tlieir arms nnd le turned to 
tlieir allegiance to the National Government, ho 
would, at the expiration of ninety days, issue 
fl, proclamation of freedom to the liondmen. 
His warning was of course met with disdain on 
the part of the Soutli, and the Enianeipatiou 
proclamation wajj accnidingly issiieil. Thug, 
after an existence of, two liuiidrud and forty- 
four years, the instil iition of African slaveiy 
in the United Slates \wis swept mvay. 

The military movements of the new year 
began on the llisdssijipL General Sherman, 
tlioLigli defeated at Chiclcnvaw Uuynu, was by 
no nicaiig idle. After that event lie formed a 
plan for the capture of Arkansas Post, on the 
Arkansas Hiver. At the very beginning of 
the year nn expedition was sQut out for that 
purpose, til 0 land forces lieing under coinmnnd 
of General John A, JrcCleinand, and a flotilla 
snider Admiral David Portei* The Union 


forcch eiiLored Aikaus^us, ami reached their 
dchtimitioji on tiic lOth of the inoiuh After 
a hard-lough t battle witli the Confederates, a 
Union MCtory was gamed, and on the next 
day Arkansas Post suirendeied, with nearly 
five tlnnisand i)nsoiieis As soon as the work 
wus aceon)])hshe(], tlic expedition was lieaded 
for Vicksburg, in order to cooperate with 
GeiKinU Grant m a second elToi t to capture 
that stronghold of tlie Confederacy. 

A second time the Union army was col- 
lected at J^Iemphis, an/l embarked on tlie 
JJis&l&f>ip])i. A landing was effected at Yazoo, 
but the capture of the city from that dri'ection 
was found to be inijnnctJcable. Tlie first 
three months of llie year were spout by General 
Grant beating about the half* frozen bayous, 
sw’anips, and hills around Vick.sburg, in tlie 
hope of gaining a position in the rear of the 
town. A caiml was cut across a bend in the 
river, wdth a view to turning the ebanhel of 
tlie Mississippi and opening a passage for the 
gun-boats, but a flood in the river waalicd out 
the works, and the enterprise ended in fail u re. 
Then another canal was begun, but wais pres- 
ently abandoned. Finally, in tlio beginning 
of Apnl, it was detCYmineil at all hazards to 
run the fleet past tbc Vicksburg batteries. On 
tlie nigdit of llie 16th the boats W’cre made ready, 
and silently dropped down tiie livei^ It Imd 
been hoped that in the darkness they might 
pass unobserved; but all of u suddou the guns 
burst forth wdth terrible discharges of shot 
and sliell, [)elting>tbG passing slenmcrs; but 
they ‘W’ent by wdtb comparatively little damage, 
and found a sale position below the city. 

Gratified with Ins success, Grant now 
marched his land forces dowui the right bank 
of the Mississippi, and formed a junction with 
the squadron. On the 30th of April he 
crossed the river at Bruin sbiirg, nnd on the 
following day fought and defeated the Con- 
fedemtes at Foifc Gibson. The evacuation 
of Grand Gulf at the mouth of Big Black 
River fblloived iiniiicdintoJy aftei wauls, and 
the Union army swept freely around to the 
rear of Vicksburg. 

On the 12 til of May u strong Confederate 
division was encouiiteiod at Raymond, and 
after a severe engagement, was repulsed. At 
this tunc General Jolinston wms on the march 
from Jackson to reinforce the tjaurison at ^ 
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^^c'k&hiii'g GiiiinS iiglii uJJtg, un<loi' Sliei- 
iiiiiii iujfl (^iicuuTiteiud 

advance en iIjc 14th ef tlie Jiionth, and a 
eeverci latdo lough t. 'I'ho C'onici.lt‘ia(:us 
wei'e (lefeaLed, and tlie city of Jackson was 
cfiptniod by the llniuiifsts, By these saecof'Ses 
Ucnoral (iniat obtiib\od po>^ea^iol\ of the cuiU' 
iTiuiiieatioiis Ijutwceu Violvo[)m'g aud the intc- 
rini, and Cfeiieial reinbertou, who coiiiniuiided 
t(iG Con fed orate army in dm city, \vn.s out olK 
He must now either i^epel the ['''ecleial army 
or l)e cooped up in VicKsbnig. He iiccvad- 
in^Jy wdJiGcl ont^vvith tlio greater part uf ids 
fotces, niid on the 1 P)t}i met the Uiii<m army 
at CJuuupion Hills, on Bakei\s Creek. Hero 
another hattlo was fought, and stdl iiuotlicr at 
Blnolc liivor. In both uf these tlio FedeniLs 
u'oro docisivoly victorious. It only icniaincd 
for Fein 1 ) 01 ’ ton to fall back with his disheart- 
ened forces vvifcliin the fortifications of Vicks- 
burg, The city was iinincd lately invested. 

On the 19 th of May General Grant attempted 
to storm the Con federate* works, hvit the 
attack wliid) he made oji that day 'was le- 
pulsed with great losses 'riirec days nfter- 
wnids tliG attempt was renewed, hut the nnsail- 
ant5 were again hurled back, with .still gi’Catev 
destruction of life. In these two misuccegsAil 
assaults the Union lossi^s anionnted to nearly 
three thousand men. Grant perceived that 
Vickalnii'g could not bo taken by storm, and 
began a regular siege, whioli was pressed with 
ever increasing rigor. It was not long until 
the garrison was placed on rations, and 
then a condition of starvation ensued. Still, 
Pern her ton held out for more than a niontli, 
jiiiil it \vns not until fche 4hh of July that he 
wiis driven to siii reiidor. By the act of capit- 
ulation, the defenders of Vicksbuvcr, nearly 
thirty thcusaiifl strong, became pri'^oners of war. 
Thoiisiiuls of small arms, hundreds of can non, 
jiiifi vast quail titles of nmiiinnition and w^nv- 
like “toies ivcro tlie other fruits of tin's groat 
Union virtoi’y, Jyy ivhio)] die N'miomd Govorn- 
meiitgiiiiK'd move and tJie Confodoracy lost more 
than in iuiy other previous struggle of tin’s w^jir. 
It was II blow from which the South never 
recovered 

Tiic eoninmnd of the Department nf tlie 
Gulf bad now been trail sfbri’pd from General 
Butler to General Banks, and the latter was 
conducting a vigorous campaign on the Lower 


l\^i^"^i‘.‘^lppl Ji^iiily 111 fJaiuiaiy he set out ft’oin 
his Jiead-tptai ul Baton llouge, ndvaiiced 
into Lk nisiarifi, j’eaohed Buisliour City, and 
gained a decisive victfu-y over the Con fed er- 
{ite fui'cc‘ at a placc’ called Ihiyou Tcche, 
lie thou loturnod to the Missis.dppi, moved 
uoithwiU’d to Ik lit Hudson, invested the place, 
and began a siege. The beleaguered garrison, 
undci Geneial Gardner, made a f^tout defense, 
and It was nut until the 8 th of July, when the 
news of the iall of Vickbburg uiifj hi ought to 
Port Hudson, that the coninuindant, witli his 
foice (jf moic than six tlioiisaiul men, was 
obliged to capituhite. It ivns the last of those 
.sLiocossfuI movoments by wdiich the Mississippi 
was freed from Confeilerute coutruh and 
opened throughout its whole Iciigtli to the 
operations of the Union Army. Tiie strategy 
and battles hy uhicli tlie great river bad been 
recovered reflected the highest honor upon 
the 111 ili tiny genius of General Grant. From 
this time forth the attention and confidence 
of the people of the North were twrued to bun 
as tlie military leader ivliose sword was des- 
tined to point the wiiy to the final triumph of 
tlio National cause 

It was at this epoch of the war that the 
feature of cavalry raids became, on both sides, 
ail im]mrtaiit element of military operations. 
Peril ajis the initiation of such niovements may 
he refer] ed to Stonewall Jackson's campaign 
down the Sheiuiiidoah Valley, in the siimmer 
of 1862 Later in die same year, after tlm 
battle of Antic tain, tlm Coiifcderuto General, 
J. E B. Stuart* co nun an ding the cavalry wing 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, made a 
dash with a troop of eighteen hundred eavalry- 
incn into Pennsylvania, reached Chain be rs- 
hurg, eaptuved the town, made a complete 
ciicuit of tlie Army of tlic Potonmc, and re- 
til mod in sii/oty to Virginia. Just huforo tho 
invostiiieiit uf ,Tic*k^l)iirg, (’oloncl Bonjainin 
Grici^nn, of I lie Sixth Illinois Cavalry, i-Lrnek 
out ndjli his oonmnind from LiiGiango, Ton- 
no'-seo, eiitoied MisM.s^ippi, LiaveiM-d the State 
to iho La>>t f>f Jackson, cnit iho rad roads, 
dcfitroyod nuu'li ]n' 0 ])erty, and after a ra[)id 
coiirso of more than id^ht liui aired miles, 
gained tlie riveu’ at J3utoii Eougc, By these 
raids the border countiy of both sections was 
kept in perpetual agitation and alarm. With 
tlm projrress of tho war, such jiiovementa be - 
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anil so skillful were the i.nflers that iiiiles on 
miles of track ancl lonchbed were destroyed in 
a single day. 

After the battle of it vu’bee^bo rough, GeO' 
eral Ro'jecrans remained for a ‘^en^on inactive. 
Late in tlie spring the command of Colonel 
8troiglit made a jaul into Goorgiup met the 


Union Geiieial prcs^^ecl after, and took post at 
Chattfiiioogji, on the left bank of tlio Ten- 
no«ee. 

Dining the summer months Biagg was 
heavily lein fore eel by Johnston, from Missis- 
Qippi, nml Longstreet, fioni Virginia, On the 
19th ol Sepl ember he Uirned upon the Pedero/ 
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ai’jny at C'iuckaniiuigii Cicek, In llie iinini' 
ol GeuigJii. Dtiiing tJm In^t I 
ilay ii haul battle \\:as inuglit, ljut niglit 1 
f{‘ll t)]i tlio fcrene Mitli the vJcLeiy na<lc- | 
cideJ Uiiilei envoi' of (liikne'''> tlie Con- 
led ei a tes veie ^tiongl} icniloiced by tljo ai- 
rival of OtMieial Long-^tioot, who uu'> ^t.itmncd 
liH aiiJi} on tlie kit wing of Lnigg. The 
ConfLdenUo light LoiniiJiiinloil by Genet al 
Polk, while the o(*ntor w'a^ licltl by Ewell and 
Johnstoij. The Pedeial left \mi< eouiiiiundLd 
by Ciroijcial Thonni^, the vdilet by Cutteiulen, 
and the light by SfeCnok Tlie plan of the 
Confedeiate coniniiiinlor was to eunh llio 
Union line, foiee liis way tliioiigh tin* gn]) in 
Mi-i'iiinniry Hit! go, eapinre Ko'^svillo and Uliat- 
tuuooga, and annihilate I lo^cci ally’s auiiy. 

Tlic battle ivas lenewed at lialfpnst eight 
o’clock on the morning of tlie 20tli, the Coiifed- 
enite'i coining «u in powerful aiwl the 

Fedeials bolding their giouiul with luifliiich- 
iiig courage. After the conflict had continued 
for '•omo hours, Mitli vai)ing successes, the 
National battle-line w'ns opened by Geneial 
Wood, acting on ni is taken oulers. Long- 
street, who w’as,ovoi‘ against this part of the 
line, seeing his advantage, thrust forward a 
heavy column into the gap, cut the Union 
army in two, and drove the shattered light 
wing ill utter rout fiom the field. The lirunt 
of the battle now fell on General Tliorna*?, wdio, 
with a flesperdte firmness liardJy eciiinled in 
the annals of w^ar, held the left until iliglitfllll, 
and tliGU, nnder cover of claikness, withdrew 
inU Chattanooga, wdierc the defeated army of 
Roseoians found shelter. The Uninii losses in 
tliis dieadfiil battle amounted, in killed, 
w’o muled, and missing, to iieaily nine tee a 
thousand, and the Con fed ei ate lo'^s was cqiinlly 
appalling. 

The victorious Bragg now pi e^'jed forwai'cl 
to tlic siege of Chattanooga, The Frdeial 
lines of communication were cut off, and for a 
while the aiiiiY of Rospcrans w^as in danger of 
total ilestvuetion. But General Hooker ar- 
il viul wMth twm army corps from the Army of 
the Potomac, opened the Tennessee River, and 
brought lelief to the besieged It was at this 
juuctuie that General Giant was promoted to 
the chief coinninnd of the Western armies, and 
, assumed the direction of affairs at Chatta- 
>iooga Nor was there ever a Lime in the 


collide oi tliu war wlum the <‘liaiigo of t^om- 
jiMiulci^ wa^ iiuiucibiitidy leJt in to Milumiy a 
iik'h^Uio Uemi*il MiLiiiian iuii\cd at Cbat- 
Uiiifioga with In.s duMou, aiil lliu Aiiny of 
the (hiinbeikuid was .so ‘•timigtlunerl that of- 
]trj^i\c tqji'iatioiH ^\Cle inunc diati ]y lemued. 

liic‘ Jett wmg of tin Couieiki.iU ^Vnii\ now 
it'-Lul on Lookout ^roLintiiin. .lud the light on 
Mi-'-ujuary Ridge The [ifjMtioii w.h ‘-cem- 
inglj niipiegntihh , and it icipined a toutngo 
alnn/>t erjiud lo liaiijihood on tlio pint ol the 
Union ccuiimuinlei to attack lu* untiigoin^k 
Genpial Biagg was not onl}' coidident of his 
) ability to huhl lij> linei against any advancj^ 
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tiiat might he made, but even contemplated 
the storiiihig of Ghattnnooga. But the posi- 
tion of the parlies, their attitude towards each 
other, wa*^ destined to be suddenly levei seek 
On the 20t1i of November, Bragg gave 
notice to Geneial Giant to lemove all non-’ 
cmwbatauts fiom Chattanooga, ftsi the town 
was about to be bonibaided ; but to this the 
Union Geneial paid no at ten lion. On the 
contiary, General Iloolcer, on the 23 J of tho 
mouth, was thrown wutli his corps aciosq the 
I'iver below^ Chattanooga, wdiere he gained a 
footing at the mouth of Lookout Creek, facing 
the mouutnin. From tliis position he 



l\^JVhnSAf. JUSTOBY^THK MOhiJHX WOULD, 

oiiliTifl i(» Ijold lniii'-rli‘ HI I'riuliiJO'"' tf) nf llio inunnhiin the. ti'oops forwiinl 

TJink<' ;in nn (In* follu^uii^ lunnniii,^ \v iLli (mioi <j;) . It wa^ f^uch ii t-ceno 

Ilfjoki'i ^\a^ ^upj)in f(‘(l i)y ^ M’liLiaK ( n'iii _y iiiifl lius lau'ly i>ui- 

OnLcriiaiH, iir]fl (li<' n^inainilor of the Uninji tiavod in IIji' h'ookIs nf Imtllf. Tlio (’liarg- 
aiMiy ^Ylls ki']>t in ii of ih in oi(li*r itjo ( (iluiun^, agiiiiirif tliLM)lHlji('|(Mif‘ 

to piovoiit tli(i (Joiifdilciatas tiom M'tnljiiir k-iu- iiivUiro, t\u* iiiLinkMon^i fnr oF tlui Cuv 

foi'cenic'iiti lo Lnolcoiit i^Iountinu. fcilt'raie giiii'^, could not kiu obcickccl Tlie 

At tlie 1 k'^ inning of the* on^a^LMncnit a Union ilu^r ^^^ls ciuncd to the top, and before 

deii'-e fog hung like ji hood tivor the heights, two o’clock in the afternoon Lookout Moiint- 

efToetuiilIy concealing the niovi-moiitf^ of the ain, Mitli its eioiul- capped fiuniiiiit overlook- 

I'edenils. The chmge bi'gan bctwcini mght ing the town iiiul livor, ^Y^^s .swarming with 
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and nine o’clock, and in the space of two hours 
the ranges of the ConfcdLM’nte ride-pits along 
the foot-hills were siicces'^fully cairicd It had 
hoe 11 GoiiGinl Hookei^s purpose to jionse wdien 
this Siiiould be acconiplislicd, Init the enthusi- 
asm of his army rope to such a jiitch as to 
suggest the still greater achievement of carry- 
ing the whole Gonfedeinta position Taking 
advantage of ‘the fog and the spirit of his sol- 
diers, Hooker again gave tlie eo min and to 
charge, and up the almost iimccessible slopes 


Federal soldiers The routed Confederates re- 
treated down tlie ea^teim ^lope, and aernss the 
intevvciiing billa and valleys in the direction 
of ^Iksionarv Ttidge. Such was the event of 
the 24tb of Novemher. 

Oeiioral Grant had roservod the main bat- 
tle for the morrow. During the night of tlie 
24(1 u General Bragg concentrated his forces, 
and pre])are(l to defend his position to the last. 
He now j)erceived that instead of being tlie 
attacking party he was himself to hn assaiietj 
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with the whole rcsoiuccs of Ihe Fed era] s. On 
the morning of the 25th, Ilookcr’is victorious 
troops were nnlorerl to p roe go ( I down the 
slopes of Lookout, cioss the Chatt anon fra, ami 
renew the battle at tlie so Litli-\\ extern terniiiiiis 
of Hissioiiary Ridge. General iSlieriiiau had, 
in the meantime, built pontoon bridges ovoi 
the Tennessee and the Chickiunauga, thro\Mi 
his corps aerois those stream'*, and gamed a 
/odginent on tlie north-eastern declivity of the 
Ridge. General Thomas, comniandiiig the 
Union center, lay with his impatient soldiois 
on the southern and eastern slopes of Orchard 
Knob, awaiting tlie result of Sherman^s and 
Hooker’s onsets 

The latter General was slow m striking the 
Confederates; hut at two o’clock in tlie after- 
noon the signal of an artillery discharge fro in 
Orchard Knob annoanoed the beginning of 
the assault along the whole llne.^ The com- 
mand was instantly obeyed. The thrilling 
ecenes of Lookout Mountain were again en- 
acted on a raoic magnificent scale. The Fed- 
eral soldiei's were ordered by Grant to take 
the at &ot RWgft, 

and then to pause and re-form for the principal 
assailU; but sucli ivaa the diaii of the army, 
eucli the impetuosity of its impact, that, after 
carrying the rifle-pits, the column, of its own 
motion, /^pressed forward at full speed, clamber- 
ing up the slopes and driving the Oonfederatea 
in a disastrous rout from the suramit of the 
Ridge. No more brilliant operation was wit- 
nessed during the whole war. Nor was there 
any battle of which the results were, on the 
whole, more decisive. During the night Gen- 
eral Bragg withdrew hia shattered colurnna, 
and fell back iu the direction of Ringgold, 
Georgia. The Federal losses in the two great 
battles amounted to seven hundred and fifty- 
seven killed, four thousand five liiiuclred and 
twenty-nine wounded, and three hundred and 
thirty misaing. The loss of the Confederates 
in Idlled, svouuded and prisoners reached con- 
siderably beyond ten thousand. The conflict 
was so decisive as to put an end to the war 
in Tennessee, until it was renewed hy General 
Hood, at Franklin and Nashville, in the winter 
of 1864. 

‘Tiie roverberations oi Grant’s six shotted 
guuB from Orchard Knob weie the signtil of the 
beginning of the end of the Confederacy, 
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Wiiih tho-e iiiipoitant movernoiits ivere 
Inking [)laee at Chattiniof>ga, General Bunisido 
wa^ making a stioniKJiis effort to Imld Eaat% 
TeiuiG'>wGe On the Ist of September he had 
arrived witli his oomniand at Knoxville, where 
he wa-j received liy the peo]de with lively F-at- 
isfiieLion, Eu^it Terine>'^ee had from the first 
been laigidy pervaded with XJnion ficnliiiiGiiis. 
The Fiidornl ainiy had been much recruited 
by the niountaitiGei's of this region, anil the 
people lu general looked forward to tho over- 
thiow of tlie Confederacy as the recovery of 
their libertie'^ and fortunes After Cliioka- 
inauga, General Loiigrftrcet was detached from 
the Coil fedci ate army and sent into East Teu- 
nc.^^eo, to counteract the movements of the 
Unionists, On his march to Knoxville be 
overtook and captured several small detach- 
ments of Federal troops, then invested the 
town and began a siege. On the 29th of No- 
vember, the Confederates made nn attempt to 
carry Knoxville by storm, but were repulsed 
with heavy Ipsses. 

All this time General Grant had looked 
*i\\^ wtinost soU^iUvdft to of 

events in East Tennessee, and the Administra- 
tion had been e(iually anxious leat tho veteran 
Longstreet should achieve some great success 
by his campaign. As soon as Bragg fell back 
from Chattanooga, General Sherman marched 
to the relief of Burnside; but before he could 
reach Knoxville, Longstreet prudently raised 
the siege and retreated into Vhginia. 

IiL the mean time, the Confederates had re- 
sumed activities in Arkansas and Southern 
Miasouri. In the early part of 1863, strong 
bodies commanded by Generals Mnrmaduko 
and Price, entered this country, and on the 
8th of January reached and attacked the city 
of Springfield. They were, however, repulsed 
with considerable losses. On the 11th of the 
month a second battle was fought at the town 
of Hartaville, witli the same results. On tho 
26th of April, General Marmadnke assaulted 
the post at Cape Girardeau, on the Mississippi, 
but the garrison succeeded in driving the Con- 
federntoa away. On the day of the surrender 
of Vicksburg, General Holmes, with a force 
of nearly eiglit thousand men, made an attack 
on Helena, Arkansas, but whs defeated with 
the loss of one-fifth of his men. On the 13th 
of August, in this summer, the town of Law- 
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ten re, Kanins wjis sntckod and j^iiriied, anfl a 
Iiiijulrod ;ind forty pt^iftong kiUtnl by a band 
cjf dc^pf^rate fellows, led hy a chieftain eidicd 
QnantreJl, On the 10 th of September, the 
Pedeinl Cronoral jStcele reached Little Hock, 
tlje capital of Aikaiipas, cap tin ed the city, and 
icj'torcd the National authority in the State, 
But the j^i'cate^t laid of the year was re- 
sorved for the Confederate General Morgan. 
Ho organized a calvary army, numbering three 
thousand, at the town of HpartUj Tennessee, 
fttid at the head of Hs coJu/?nj sti uck out for 


ill Ills real' a large force, under General Hoh- 
6011, pressed hard after. 

Morgan now made a ciicuit through south- 
eastern Indian a, ciossed into Ohio [it Harrison, 
pa.«^ed to the aoith of Cincainati, and tlieu, 
becoming aiartned, attempted to regmii anti 
re cross the Oliio. But the river wns guarded 
hy giuidioats, and the raiders were driven 
back. Morgaiffs forces began to melt away; 
but lie pressed on resolutely, fglitiug and 
flying, until he came near the town of New 
Lisbon, whoie ho was surrounded and cafituredf 
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the invasion of Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio. 
Aa he passed throngli Kentucky he gathered 
strength. The large Confederate element in 
that State contributed U^ Kis vesonvees In men 
and means. Morgan reached the Ohio Biver 
at Brandenburg, crossed into Indiana, and be- 
gan Ilia march to the north and east. The 
Home Guards of the State turned out, but the 
movement of the Confedemte force was so 
11 11 certain and rapid tJmt it was dlfficidt to 
cheek !Morgan^s progress. Ho was resisted 
oenously at Gorydou and at other points, and 


by the brigade of General Shackelford. For 
nearly four months Morgan ’was imprisoned in 
the Ohio penitentiary. IMaking liis escape 
from this place, he fled to ICeutucky, and 
finally succeeded in reaching Riclmioiid. 

AYe may now pause to glance at some im^ 
povtaiit mo vein outs on the soa'coust. On tli& 
1 st of January, General Harm ad like, by ft 
brilliant exploit, captined Gnlvcgfon, Texas. 
By this means the Con fedora tes secured a much 
needed port of entry in tbe South-west. On 
the 7 tli of April, Admiral Dupont, with a« 
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po’.vprFiil fleet of iron-oUfl^> made an aLUMu\it 
to ciiptnie Charleston, but tlie prpmcliori was 
driven buck much damaged. In the latter 
part of June the piege of the city begun 
anew by ti .strong land force, under coin maud 
of Genoidl Q. A. Gilmoie, assisted by a fleet 
under Adiniial Dahlgren. The Federal army 
first e flee ted a lodgment on Folly Island, and 
then on Mow is Island, whero batteries were 
planted bearing upon Foit Sumter, Fort 
Wagner, and Battery Gregg — I he latter at the 
nortliein pxtiemity of the island. 

After the bombaidiiiGiit had continued for 
some time, General Gilmore, on the IStli of 
July, made nn attempt to carry Fort A7agner 
by assault, but was repulsed with tlie loss of 
more than fifteen hundred men. The siege 
was resumed and pressed until the 6th of Sep- 
tember, when the Confederates evacuated Port 
Wagner and Battery Gregg, and retired to 
Charleston. Gilmore thus obtained a position 
within four miles of the city, from which he 
could bombard the wharves and buildings in 
the lower part of the town. Meainvhile, the 
walls of Port Sumter on the side next to Mor- 
ris Island hod been pounded into powder by 
the land batteries and the guns of the moni- 
tors. The harbor and city, lioweveiv still re- 
mained under the control of the Confederates, 
the ouly gain of the Pedernls being the estab- 
lishment of a blockade so complete ns to seal 
up tlie port of Charleston. 

We may now turn to the consideration of 
affairs of the Army of the Potomac. In the 
spring and summer of 1863 that array, so un- 
fortunate thus far in its career, had been en- 
gaged ill several despeiate conflicts. After 
hia fatal repulse at Fredericksburg, Geuernl 
Burnside was superseded by General Joseph 
Hooker, who, in the latter part of April, 
moved forward with his array in full force, 
crossed the Eappahannock and the Rapid an, 
and reached Chan cel lorsville. Here, on the 
evening of the 2d of May, lie was attacked 
by the veteran army of Northern Virginia; led 
by Lee and Jackson, The latter General, with 
extraordinary daring, put himself at the head 
of a division of twenty-five thousand men, 
filed off from the battle-field, outflanked the 
Union army, burst like a thiiiidei -cloud upon 
the right wing, and swept everything to de- 
etructiou. But it was the last of Stonewalfs 


battle*'. As night came on, with ruin impend- 
ing over the Fcdeinl army, the gicat Confed- 
erate leader, nding through the gathering 
darkne**'^, received a volley fioni hi^ own lines, 
and fell moi tally vounded. He lingered a 
week, and died at Giuiiea Station, leaving a 
gap in the Confeieiate rank-? which no other 
man could fill. 

On the inonhng of the od the battle was 
renewed witli great fury. The Tin ion right 
wdiig was ICS to red, and the Confederates were 
checked in llicir career of victory. General 
Sedgivick, liowevei, attempting to reinforce 
Hooker fiom Fredericksburg, was defeated 
and driven aoio^s the Rappahannock. Tlio 
Union Army was cro^Ydcd between Chancel- 
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lorsviJle and the river, where it remained In 
the utmost peril until the evening of the 6th, 
when Geneial Hooker succeeded in withdraw- 
ing hia forces to the novtlierii bauk. The 
Union losses iu these teirible battle.s nmoiiDted, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, to about 
seven teen thousand, while that of the Con- 
federates was less than five thousand. So far 
ns the eastern field of action was concerned, 
there was never a time when the Union cause 
appeared to greater di^^ad vantage, or the Con- 
federate cavise more likely to succeed. Tho 
campaign, taken ns a whole, had been the most 
disastrous of any in which the Federal Army 
had as yet been engaged. 

The defeat of Hooker, however, was 
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EsniiLi' cxi't'jii iji l>y tlio t(Mi tlioii'^aiul men, ttvu’iii" ii[) the A'^iiy-uiia 

fa\rili'y rani of (nshciMl vS|-c>neiunn. Tluifc riMilnd Kailroad, ctud duhliing on to llio 
CifH<;i‘r ('Kn^cd iliG IliipptiluLiijKn'k, luul ou tlie Clnrlvalnjiniiiy, I le siiecooded jji cutting' Goii- 
[iidh of Apul publied torwaid ^viLli a- body of oiiil Lee's comniuniciatioiis, except arouJid 
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'svitliin a few miles ef Rtelimojid, and on tlio 
8t]i of May let’vo-^ed the * Eapjjahaimock m 
fiafefcy. To this liiiie nKo beloug.s tlje 
ful defuiise of Sutlulk, on tlie Kanfeenioiul 
River* by General Peck, against [j siege con- 
ducted l)y Geneml Longstieet. Tln^ Cnn- 
fed ei ales ict rented fioin the scene of action on 
the veiy day of the Union disaster at Clianccb 
lorsville. 

Great ^vns the elation of the Confederates 
on acrount of their siiccc?‘:es on the Eappuhaii- 
nock. General Leo now detoi mined 
to cairy the war into ^larylaiid and 
Pennsylvania. In the first week 
of June he threw forward his whole 
army, crossed the Potomac, and 
captured Hagerstown. On the 22cl 
of the month he entered Cham- 
bershurg, and then piessed on 
through Carlisle, to within a few 
miles of Ilarrishuig. The militia 
of Pennsylvania was hurriedly called 
out, and thousaudg of volunteers 
came pouring in from other States. 

General Hooker, still in command 
of the Army of the Potomac, 
pushed forward to confront his an- 
tagonist. It uas evident that a 
great and decisive battle was at 
baud General Lee rapidly con- 
centrated Jiis forces near the viL 
lage of Gettysburg, capital of Adams 
County, Pennsylvania, while the 
Union Army was likewise gathered 
on the highlands beyond the town. 

On the very eve of battle the com- 
mand of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and of all the Federal forces, 
was transferred from General 
Hooker to Genei’al George G. 

Meade, who hastily drew up his army through 
the hill country in the direction of Gettys- 
burg. After two years of indecisive war- 
fare, it now seemed that the fate of the 
war, and perhaps of the American Republic 
itself, was to be staked on the issue of a single 
battle. 

On the morning of the Ist of July the 
Union advance, led by Generals Reynolds and 
Beau ford, moving westward from Gettysburg, 
encountered the Confederate division of Gen- 
eral A. P. Hill, coming upon the road*- from 


I HngGiMtfn\ II, and the struggle began. In tho 
] afteiiKHui both divi'iioiH woic .‘^tKuigly rcxu- 



po'jic^sion of Heiuimiiy Ridge. lu this initial 



tlic Union line wns fbircd fjoin iN pn^ition 
llirougJi the village and laick to the high 
giound.s on tlie ^^outh. Here, at night fall, a 
stand was made, and a new battled iiio was 
formed, reaching from the eminence called 
Round Top, where tlie left wing of the Union 


army lested, aiound the crest of the ridges to 
Cemetery Hill, wliere the center was posted, 
and thence to AVolf Hill, on Rock Creek. 
The position was well chosen and strong, and 
the whole Union army, with tho exception of 
Sedgwick^s corps, was hurried forward into 
place during the night. The Confederate 
forces were likewise brought into position on 
Seminary Ridge and on the high grounds tv 
the left of Rock Creek, forming thus a. semi- 
circle about five miles in extent. The cavalry 
of both armies hung upon the flanks, doing 
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effective service, but hardly participating in 
the main conflicts of the center 

Oa the morning of July 2d the battle was 
beguTi by General Lougaticct on the Confed- 
erate right^ That couimander moved forward 
with impetuosity, and fell upon the Union 
left, iiiulm- General Sickles. The struggle in 
this part of the field was for the possession of 
Great and Little Kovuid Tops, and after terri- 
ble lighting, which lasted until six o'clock in 
the evening, these strong positions remained in 


it was found that, on the whole, the position 
of the two armies bad not been materially 
changed by the conflict, although nearly forty 
thousand Union mid Confederate dead and 
wounded already bore evidence of the porten- 
tous character of the battle. 

A general view of the held and of the sit- 
uation showed that the National forces were 
wisely acting on the defeualve. The Confed- 
erate army Wft^ making an invasion. It had 
come to a wall,^and must break through or 
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the hands of the Federais. lu the center the 
battle was also seveie, lasting for the greater 
part; of the day, nnd being waged for the mas- 
tery of Cemetery Hil], which was the key to 
the Federal position. Here, too, notwithataud' 
ing the desperate assaults of the Confederates, 
the integrity of the National line was pre- 
served till nightfall. On the Union right the 
Confederate onaet was more anccessful, and 
that wing of the Federal army, under General 
Slocum, WAS somewhat shattered, But by ten 
o'clock at night, when the fighting had ceased, 


suffer defeat. The burden of attack way 
therefore upon Lee’s army, and from this he 
did not flinch. In the darkness of night both 
Generals made streiuu)us preparations for the 
renewal of the struggle on the morrow ; but 
with the morning botli seemed loath to begin. 
Doubtless both were well aware of the critical 
nature of the conflict. The wholo nation, in- 
deed, disjcemed that the crisis of the Civil 
War had been reached, and that, perhaps, 
before sunset the issue would bo decided foi 
or ngaiust ihe American Union. 
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^ The whole fovenooa of the 3d of July was 
rapent in preparations. There was little figlit- 
ing, and that but desultory. At midday there 
was a lull along the whole line. Then burst 
forth the fiercest cannonade ever known on 
•the American Gontmeut- Until after two 
■'oWock the liills and siuToiniding country were 
•shaken with the thunders of moie than two 
liundred heavy guns. The Confederate artil- 
lery men concentrated their fire on the Union 
xienter, at Cemetery Hill, and this place became 
41 scene of indescribable uproar and death. The 
Union batteries, under direction of General 
Hunt, drew back beyond the crest, in order 
io cool the guns, and also for economy of am- 
inunition. The consequent flinching of fir© was 
‘Construed by the Confederates as signifying 
that their cannonade had been succesaful; and 
^hen came tlio crisis. The cannonade censed. 
A Confederate column, numbering nearly 
tiwenty thousand, and about tbree-fourtbs of 
a mile in length, headed by the Virginians, under 
'General Pickett, moved forward for the final 
and desperate charge against the Union center. 

It was doubtless the finest military spectnclG 
•ever witnessed west of the Atlantio ; but tbo 
onset was in vain, and the bravo men wlio 
made it were mowed down with terrible 
slaughter. The bead of the Oonfederato col- 
umn reached the Union line, but there sank 
into the earth. Then the whole was hurled 
back ill ruin and rout. Victory hovered over 
•the National army, and it only remained for 
Lee, with his broken legions, to turn back 
•towards the Potomac. The entire Confeder- 
ate loss in this, tho greatest battle of the war, 
was nearly thirty thousand ; that of the Fed- 
serala, iu killed, wounded, and missing, twenty- 
throe thousand one humlrod and eighty-six. 
It was strongly hoped by the Government that 
when tho Confederate charge was broken and 
the retreat hogim, General Meade would be 
able to spring fovsvavd from Kis position and 
perhaps complete tho war by destroying tho 
forces of liis antagonist before they could re- 
cross the river; but the condition of the 
Union army would not permit of such a move- 
ment. General Lee nceovdingly withdrew his 
forces into Virginia, and the Pedernls took np 
'their old position along the Potomac and the 
•Jlappaliannock. Such were the more importan t 
•military movements of 1863. 


Meanwhile, ether difficulties had accimu- 
lated like nioiiu tains around the Administra- 
tion. The M'iir debt was piling up to infinity. 
At the time it was not so clearly seen as it was 
afterwards that the war must soon end or 
National bankruptcy cusvic. The Inst call for 
volunteers bad not been fully met, and there 
were not wanting those in portions of tho 
North who purposely impeded the gathering 
of new forces. Tho anti-war party became 
more bold and open, and denounced the raeas- 
ures of the Governmeiit. On the 3d of 
March, 1863, a Consouiption Act was passed 
by Congress, and two months afterwards tho 
President ordered a general draft of three 
hundred thousaud men. All able-bodied citi- 
zens between tho ages of twenty and forty-five 
were subject to the requisition. 

The measure furnished fuel for the fires 
which the anti-war party had kindled in the 
North, Bitter denun eiations of tho Govern- 
ment and its policy were lieard in the Border 
States, and in some places the clraft-officera 
were forcibly resisted. On the 13th of July 
a serious crisis was reached in New York. A 
vast ,mob rose hi arms in tho city, demolished 
tlie buiklinga wliicli were oecupied by the 
Provost Mai’slmla, burned the Colored Orphan 
Asylum, attacked the police, and killed about 
a hundred people, most of whom were negroes. 
For three clays the imthorities of the city were 
set at defiance. On the second day of the 
reign of terror, Governor Seymour arrived 
and ncldresscd tlie mob in a mild-mannered 
way, proiniaing that the draft should be sus- 
pended, and advising the rioters to disperse. 
Blit they gave little heed to his admonition, and 
went on with the work of destruction. Gen- 
eral Wool, commander of the military district 
of Now York, then took the matter in hand; 
but even the troops at lijs disposal were at 
first unable to oveiawe the insiirgeiits. Some 
volvuiteer rGgimeuta^ liowevGi\ came trooping 
home from Gettysburg. The Metropolitan 
Police Companies were compactly organized, 
and the insurrection wna put down with a 
strong hand, Tlie news of the fall of Vicks^ 
buvg and the defeat of Lee at Gettysburg 
threw n damper on these insuiTectionary pro- 
ceedings, nnd acts of domestic violence censed. 
Nevertheless, tho anti-war spirit continued to 
express itself iu parts of tho North, and in 
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orflei’ lo counteract it, tlic Piosicleat, ou tl\e 
19th of An ^11 .St, i^riue(l a jiroclanmtion 8us* 
peudiujr the ^vv\t of kahmii^ covjhisj thvoughoul 
the Union 

One of tho of the hour ^Yns tho iu- 

sufficieiuiy of tho cf)nsfiUi)tion as a method of 
filling tho Union army. That anny Yvas com- 
posed of volunteer;} who had oapDusod the 
cniUiO of tho Government ivith a tolerably 
keen senso of tho principles involved and a 
fex'Vid patriotism for the flag of the Union. 
The uiLrodiictioii, into this great nriiiy, of le- 
cniita taken by tho draft was a proress quite 
foreign to ths scntimeiUs of the people. Only 
about fifty thousanrl men were added directly 
to tlio National forms by coiificriptioii. But 
ill other respects the lueasiira was biilntary. 
It was seen that the Government would not 
soniplo, in the Inst icsort, to draw upon tlio 
human resources of the conn try by force. 
VoUintoering was greatly quickened by tke 
draft, and tho plan of employing substitutes be- 
came generally prevalent in the Inst year or the 
war Such, howevor, wore the terrible losses by 
battle and disease and the expiration of enlist- 
ments, that in October of 1863 the President 
waa c(ulstrninod to issue another call for three 
hundred thousand men. At the same time it 
was provided that any deliiiquenoy in meeting 
the demand would be supplied by a draft in 
the following January. By these active mens- 
uves the eolumus of the Union army wm 
made more powerful than ever. With the 
approach of win toy the disparity between the 
Union and Confedoiate forces began to be ap- 
parent to the whole world. Tn the armies of 
the South there were already symptoms of ex- 
haustion, and the most rigorous conscription 
was necessary to fill tho thiu, but still coura- 
geous, ranks of tho Confederacy. It M^as on 
the 20th of June in this year that West Vir- 
ginia, separated from the Old Dominion, was 
organized and admitted as the thirty-fifth State 
of tho Union. ^ 

We conic now to consider those movcinents 
by which the war was ended. TJie military 
operations of 1864 began, as in the previous 
year, in tlio West In the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, General Sliorman left Vioksliurg with 
tin? purpose of destroying the railroad caiinec* 
tions of Eastern Mississippi. Maicliing off 
toward Alabama, I 10 reached Meridian on tho 


Ihtli ef the meulh, and love up the tracks of 
the mil ways from Molsile to Corinth ami from 
Viekrinu'g to ^-lontgomery, for a clisitanrc of ? 
Inin (bed and fifty juilo'^ Biidgos were burned 
locomotives and oiirs destroyed, and vast qn an- 
ti ties of cotton and coni given to the flaitiej?, 
Geiiond Shciniim had expected the arrival at 
Meridian of a strong force of Federal cavalry, 
under ooinniiuul of Gotieiul Smith, advancing 
from Meinpliis The latter made Ids wey into 
Mississippi, hut was met, a liinidrecl miles 
north of Meridian, liy the cavalry army of 
Foricst and driven buck to JIem]ihi8. General 
Sherman, disappointed by tliis failure, retraced 
his course to Vickshing, wliile Forrest con- 
tinued his laid norlhward into TGiinessee, 
where, on the 24th of March, lie occupied 
Union City Ho then pre.sscd on to Paducahp 
Kentucky, where he assaulted Foi t Anderson, 
in the siilnubs of tlie town, hut was repulsed, 
with tho Joss of tlnee li mid red men. He 
then turned hack into Tennessee, and came 
upon Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi, seventy 
mile.^ above Memphis. This place was held ^ 
by five hundred and sixty soldiers, about hnlf 
of whom were Negi'ooa. FoxTeat, liaving gained 
the outer defenses, demanded a surrenrlj^r, but 
was refused. He then ordered au nseault, and 
carried the fort d)y storm, in the course of 
which nearly all of the Negro sohUerB wove 
Blnugliterecl. 

In tho sprii'jg of 1864 occurred tho Roil 
Eiver expedition, conducted by General Banks. 
The object of the movenumt was the ea]>t\ir 0 
of Slneveport, the seat of the Confeilernte 
Government of Loiiisiftna. The plfln em- 
braced the ndvaiiCQ of a strong land force up 
Bed Biver, to be suppfu’ted by a fleet of gun- 
boats niuler command of Admiral Porter, 
Tho army wna arranged in threo divisions. 
The first, numbering ten tbousand, advanced 
from Vicksburg, under command nf General 
Smith; the second, led by General Banks in 
person, proceeded to New. Orleans; while the 
tliiicl, under command of General Steele, set 
out from Little Rock. In the beginning of 
March, General Smifclfs division moved forward 
ttl Bed River, and was joined by Porter with 
the fleet. On the 14th of tho mouth, the 
advance reached Fort do liiissy, 'which was 
taken by assault, The Confederates retreated 
up the river to Alexandria, and on the IBth 
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that city occvypietl hy ITcdeinls. 

TIueo chijs afteruardtj Natchitoches was occu- 
pierh Eu.t at tliia point the road was clc- 
flected from the river, and further coopeiation 
l)et^\pea the auny and tlie giin-boats was jni- 
possible. The flotilla proceeded up the s tie am 
towaulSIireveport, and the laud forces \^hirled 
off in ft circuit to the left. 

On the 8th of April, ^^hGl\ the advance 
brigades ^Ye^e approaching the to^v'n of Mans* 
£eld, they were suddenly nttacked by the 
Confederates in full force, and advantageously 


difficulty tliat the flotilla descended tht river 
fjom the direction of Shreveport, for the Oon- 
fedeiatCH had now jdanted batteues on the 
banks. AVhen the federal retreat had pro- 
ceeded as far ns Alexundua, the movement 
was again checked hy the low stage of the 
liver. The wateis had so receded that the 
gun-boats could not pa^'s the lUpids. The 
sejuadron \s'as finally saved from its peril hy 
the BkiU of Colonel Bailoy, of Wscousin. Ho 
constnictecl a dam across the river, rnising the 
water so that the vessels could he floated over. 
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posted. A short imd bloody buitle took pkee, 
in Avhich the Fedovala were completely routed. 
The victors made a vigorous pursuit as far as 
Plensaitfc Ilillj where they were met, on the 
next (lay, by the .main body of tbe TJuion 
army. A second and general engage meat 
here onsued, in which the Fcdemls w'ere only 
saved ftom a complete defeat by tlm Imrcl 
fighting of the division of Gene ml Smith, who 
eovered the refteat to tlie river. Nearly three 
thmisnnd men, twenty pieces of tirtiUery, and 
the supply trains of the Feilernl army were 
lost la these disastrous battles. It \vas with 


The uhole oxpeirKioti broke to piec^cs, and re- 
turned as rn|jidly as possible lo the Mif^siaaippi. 
When Gciieml Steele, who had, in the menu- 
tune, advanecid from Little Rock toward Sbrovo- 
port, heard of the Fedoial defeat^, ho with- 
drew, aftei- several Revcie Gnconiifcoia with the 
Confederates. To the National Gcjvcrnment, 
the Rod River expedition was a source of much 
shame and mortification- General Banks was 
relieved of lu9 coiniimiicl, and Gonfjml Cftiiby 
^vas appointed to succeed him, 

The time bad now come when tho evolu- 
tion of military talent conaequent upon the 
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war its climax in tlio ascend on cy of 

Geneml Uly'^se'^ S. Grant By degrees, 
througii cveiy kind cf hauls! lip and cantu- 
mely, that Goninmiuler had emerged from the 
obscuiity which guiTOunded him at the begin- 
ning of the Gonfiiot, and stood forth, iu yileuce 
and modesty unpaiallcled, na tlie leading figoro 
of the times. After Vicksl)iirg and Oluitta- 
nooga, nothing could stay liis jn'ogress to the 
eommand-ijv chief. Congress responded to the 
spirit of the coiuitiy by leviving the high 
grade of Lieutenant-Qenerali and coiifeiTing it 
on Grant. This brought with it the appoint- 
ment, by the President, on the 2d of March, 
1864, to tho command-iu-cMef of the land and 
naval forces of the 
United States, No fewer 
than seven hundred 
thousand Uiiiou soJeJiers 
were now to movo at 
his command. The first 
month aftej* Jns appoint- 
ment was spent in plan- 
ning the great cam- 
paigris of the year. 

These were two in niim- 
bor. The Army of the 
Potomac, under immedi- 
ate CO mill and of Mendo 
nuJ the Goner aid n- 

<jliief, wns to advance 
upon Rich moil fl, still de- 
fended by the army of 
Northern Virginia, nn- 
dor Lee, At tlie same 
time General Sherman, 
commanding the army at Chattanooga, now 
numbGring a liiindfcd tlioiisand nion, wfis to 
march against Atlanta. It was defended by the 
Confederates, under General Johnston, To 
these two great movements all other military 
operations war o to m bor dinated . Grant sent 

his orders to Sherman for the grand moveinent 
which was clGStiiied to cud tho war, and the 
l8t of May, 1864, was fixed as the date of tho 
advance. 

On the 7 til of that month General Shoi'- 
loan moved forward from Chattanooga, At 
Dalton ho wns confronted by the Confederate 
army, sixty thousand strong. After some 
manoeuvenng and fighting, he succeeded in 
turning Jolmatoifa flank, and obliged him to 


fall back to Resaca. Two hard-fought battles 
occuned at tins place, on the 14th and 16tli 
of May, ill which the Uuion army was vic- 
torious, and tlie Confecleintes obliged to re- 
treat by way of Calhoun and Kingston to 
Dallas, At the latter placa, on the 28th of the 
month, Johnston made a second stand. He 
intrenched himself and fought valiantly, but 
was again outnumbered and outflanked, and 
compelled to fall back to Lost Mountain. 
Fx'Gm this position also h& was forced, on the 
17 til of June, after three days of desultory 
fighting. 

The next stand of the Confederatea waa 
made on the Greut and Little Keiiesaw Mount- 


ains. Prom tlnsliue, on the 22ii of June, the 
division of General flood made a fierce atfacli 
on tlie Uni on center, hut was repulsed with 
heavy losses. Pivo days af tor w amis General 
Sherman fittemptcd to ctivvy Kenesaw by 
fltovm, The amult was made with great au- 
dacity, but ended in a di'eaclful repulse and a 
loss of nearly three thousand juen. Sherman, 
undismayed by Ins reverse, then resumed his 
former tactics, outflanked his antagonist, and 
on the 3d nf July compelled him to retreat 
n cross the Chattahoochee. By Ibe 10th of the 
mouth the whole Confederate army bad been 
forced buck within the defenses of Atlanta. 

A siege immediately ensued. Atlanta was 
ft place of the greatest importance to the Oon- 
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fcclcrncy. Hoic wcio In on ted the njiuhhin- 
ear-\voi'/cs iiiid depots of s(T[]' 
plies, upon tlio pn=-^e->i()n of wldc'li >0 miicli 
depended. The CrMifederatc Goveminent hricl, 
iu the mcautiiiio, lieeonie ’witlj Hie 

military policy uf Gener-d Jo’^epli E, Jolinstou, 
T]\at caiitions and sldUful commaiulei' had 
adopted the plan of falling huclt before tlie 
superior foi CCS of Sherman, of contrnct'uig ]m 
lines, and of main tain ing, by a un't of Fnhinn 
policy, tha destinies of tiie cauipaigu. Bnt 


friend of Geiiorals Grant and Slierinaii, and 

tliG jjrrdc of tlic Uninn army, ^vns Inlled 

recoil I loiiering the Coiifcdeiute lines. In tho 
till ec ronflicty jupfc referred to, the Confederates 
lo'^t nioie men than Jnlinston had lost in all 
liis miistmly letieafcing and fighting between 
Chattanooga and AtUntm 

Tlie siege of the latter city was now pressed 
witli groat 'vigor. Sherman tightened bis grip 
from day to day. At last, by an iiicaiitioiia 
niovenieiit, Hofid sepaintod Ids ai’fiiy; the 










Union commnncler tniiist a coliinm 
between the two divisions, and the 
inmieduite evacuation of Atlanta 
followed. On tho 2d of Septem- 
ber, Sherman's army marched into 
the captured city. Since leaving 
Chattanooga, the Fcderals had 
lost in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing fully thirty thousand men, 
and tlie Confederato lop.ses were 
even greater, By retiring from 
Hood, ibwwgb 
he lost tlie city, saved bis army. 
He now formed the plan of 
striking boldly northward into 
Tennessee, witli the hope of com- 
pelling Sherman to evacuate 
Georgia. But the latter had 


pelling Sherman to evacuate 
Georgia. But the latter had 
1^1 no notion of losing his vantage 
giound, and after following Hood 






JAMFJB V^niEKSOt?. 

this mefhod was not pleasing to the authorities 
at Richmond, and when Atlanta wa-i besieged 
Johnston was supciseded by the rash but daring 
General J, B. Hood, It was the policy of 
the latter to %ht at whatever hazard On 
the 20th, 22d, and 28 th of July, he made three 
desperate assaults on the Union Vines aioiuid 
Atlanta; but was repulsed in each engagement 
With dteadfid losses. It was in the beginning 
of the second of these battles that the brave 
General Jnmes B. McPherson, the bosom 


north of the Cliatlalioochec, he 
turned buck to Atlanta. 

Hood swept on through Nortli- 
yy ern Ahibania, crossed the Tennes- 

see River at Florence, and ad- 
vanced on Nashville. General 
Thomas, with the Ariny of the 
Cumberland, had in tho mean time 
been de Inched from Simrmnn'a 
army and sent northwayd to con- 
front Hood. General Schofield, wlio com- 
man dec! the Federal forces in tho southern 
part of the State, fell back hefiive the 
Gonfederates niul took post at Franklin, 
eighteen miles south of Nashville. Here, 
on the 30Lh of November, ho was attacked 
by Hood, whom, after a bard-fonght battle, 
he held in check until nightfall, when he 
escaped nci'oss the river and retreated within 
the defenses of Nashville. At the latter place, 
General Thomas rapidly concentrated Ida 
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ibices A line of iiitreiicliinentg was tlriuui 
ai'oiind the cily on tlie suiitli. Hood Came ou, 
confident of victory^ and ^jcepurcd to begin 
llie fiiegG by blockading the Cumberland; but 
before the ivork was faiily begun, Geneial 
rhomuR, on the lOfcli of Deccinber, moved 
out from bin ^vol‘kfl, fell upon tlie Confedeiate 
army, and routed it, with a loss of killed, 
wounded, and pri'joners of fully twenty-five 
tliousiand high For many days of frec/niig 
weather, Ilooifs shattered and disorganized 
columnH >YerG pursued until at last the rcni^ 
naut found refuge in Alabama The Gonfed-' 
Grate arjny was mined, and the rash general 
who liadlccl it to destruc- 
tion was lelievcd of hia 
coinniniicl. 

On tiiG 14th of No- 
vember, General Sher- 
man Inirjied Atlanta, and 
began his famous Maiich 
TO THE Sea, Hifl army 
of veterans lunnbered 
sixty lliousand in on, Bo- 
lieving that Hood^s army 
^vonld be destroyed in 
Tennessee, and knowing 
that no Confederate force 
oould withstand him in 
frojifc, he cut liis coinmu- 
nientions with tl^eNorth, 
abandoned liis base of 
eupplics, and struck out 
boldly for the sea-coast, 
more tlian two luindrecl 
and fifty miles away. 

Neither Sherman himself nor General Grant 
had any definito plan ns to the terminus of tho 
campaign; but the one had self-i'eliance, and 
the oilier was calmly confident of the result. 
The country also had come to know its leaders 
and to trust them in e very hazard. When 8 her- 
man left Atlanta, and \vi\s lost to sight in the 
forests of Georgia, he was followed by the iiri- 
waveriiig faith of tlio Nation. 

As had been foreseen, the Confederates 
could offer no Bucceesful resistance to his prog- 
ress. The Union army swept on thmngh 
Macon and Millodgeville; reached the Ogee- 
chee, and crossed iu safety; captured Gibson 
and Waynesborough I and on the lOtli of 
Dcc67nber andvpd in the vicinUy of Savannah. 


On the 13th, Fort jNCcAl lister, below the city, 
was L'ariicd by storm by the division of Gen- 
eral On the night of the 20th Gen- 

eral IIuhIgo, the CVni federate coninmndant, es- 
caped fj(nn Savannah with liffccn thou^'afulinon, 
and letioiitod to Clnirlobton. On the fallowing 
in(]rjimgthe National advance entered, and on 
the 22d General Shevmau made hia heiid qnnr- 
tei.fjii 8a V aim all. Ouliis march from Atlanta he 
had lost only five luuidicd and sixty-seven men. 

The inojitli of Jiiniiary, 1865, wag spent 
by the Union army in the city. On the Ist 
of February, General Sherman, having gavri- 
soned the jdace, began his nmich against 


BlIEIllTAN'S WAIWJH TO tHE fIBA, 

Columbia, the capital of South Carolina. To 
the Confederates the further progress of the 
invasion through the swamps and morasses of 
the State had seemed impossible. Now' that 
the vetemn legions were again iu motion, 
alarm and terror pervaded tire country. 
GoveiJior Mngrath line! already amnmoned to 
the field every white man in tho State be- 
tween the nges of sixteen and sixty; hut 
the requisition wms comparatively inefiectual. 
Neverthefes, the Gonfedeiatea formed a lino 
of defense along the Salkehatchic, and pre- 
pared to dispute Shcrmaii*a march nortliward. 
It wng all in vain. The passages of the river 
were forced, and on the 11th of tho month 
tho Coi\ federate Uuca of communication be- 
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twee a Charleston aiul Augusta ivcre cut oflT. 
0v\ tUc next day Orangebuig wan taken by 
the ScveiUrciith Corjis. On tlic I4fcli the 
fords and biiclgea of tlie Oongareo wero etir- 
ried, aiul the State road fjjienf'd hi the direc- 
tion of Coluiubia, Sevciat divisions prossed 
rapidly fhrwaicl; hridgos ^^erc thro^vn ncioss 
the Ihond and Snhida Itiveis, and tlie capital 
Jay at the meroy of the coiiqiicioj’d. On the 
raovning of the 17tli i\raym' CTfjothvin and a 

coinniittce of tlie Cmnnioii Omincll came out 
in CHrriages* and the city was form ally sur- 
rendered. 

As satin as it became cortnin that Co]uml)ia 
HIM St full into the hatktU of I he Tfcdorals, Gen- 
eral Hardee, conimanrlnnt of Charleston, deter- 
mined to abandon that city also, and to join 
Generals Beaiiregaicl and Johnston in North 
Carolina. Accordingly, on the day of tho 
capture of the capital, guards ^vere detailed 
to destroy all the ^vareliouse.s, stores of cotton, 
and dopfita -of supplies in Chaileston. The 
torch was applied, the flames ingcd, and con- 
sternation spread throaghout the city, The 
great d§p6t of the North-^vestorn Railway, 
where a large quantity of powder was stored, 
caught fire, blew up with tornfio riolfence, and 
buried twe hundred people in the rnluH, Not 
until four squares in the best part of the city 
were laid ia ashes, was tlio conflagration 
checked. During the same lUglit, General 
Hardee, with his fourteen thousand troops, es- 
enped from desolated Charleston, and made 
hia way northward. On tlie morning of the 
18th the news was borne to tlie National 
forces of Jamea and Morria Islands. In the 
forenoon tlie Stars and Stnpos were again 
raised over Forts Sumter, Ripley, mid Pinck- 
ney, Mayor Macbeth surrendeied the city to 
a company which was sent up from Morris 
Island. The work of saving whatever laight. 
be rescued from the flames was at once begun, 
the citizens and Fedeiid soldi evs woiking to- 
gether. By strenuous exertions, the principal 
arsenal was saved ; a d^p6t of rice was also 
preserved, and its contents distributed to the 
poi)r. Colonel Stewart L, Woodfoijj:!, of New 
York, was appointed military Governor of the 
city; and relations moic friendly than might j 
have been expected were soon established he- 
hveen the soldiery mid the people. 

CoUinibia was, next after Atlanta, the 


great arsenal of the Confederacy. Here M^ere 
tlio iiKicliin e-shops and found nes S(? necessary 
to tlio South iji the prosecution of the Mar, 
Sliei'iiian gave orders for the destruction of all 
public property, and then immediately re- 
newed his nniich nortlnvaul. Tln^ courao of 
the Union aiuiy now lay to wauls Charlotte, 
North Carolina. The National forces swept 
on M ithoiifc ojiposltioii.as far as Wimisborongh, 
Miicj'c a jiinctioji was effected with the Tsvem 
lieth Corps, under Slocnm, Crossing the 
Gieiit Pedee at Cheraw, Sliernmn pressed ou 
to^Yauls FayetlGYille, where he arrived with, 
out serious hindernnee, and on the llth of 
hTaroli took pocset-sion of the town, 

Meainvhile, on tho 8th of the month, au 
exciting episode of tlie campaign Inul been 
supplied by a dashing battle betM'een 6en^ 
erals Hamptenfs and Kilpatrick^s cavalry 
forces. To Hampton had been asrfgned the 
duty of defending the rear of Hardee's col- 
umn 011 tho retreat from CliarleBtom Resolv 
iiig to intercept him, Kilpatiick out through 
the Confederate Rues. But the next morn- 
ing the Union officer was surprised in his 
quarters, attacked and ronted, himself barely 
escaping on foot into a swamp. Eere, how- 
ever, he suddenly rallied his foveas^ turned cn 
the Confe derates, and scattered them in a 
brilliant charge, Hampton also made a rally 
and re til rued to the onset. But Kilpatrick 
hold Ida ground, until lie w^as reinforced by a 
division of the Twentieth Corps nndor General 
Mitchell, when the Confederates woro finally 
driven buck. Kilpatrick then con cl acted bia 
forces, without further molestation, to Fayette- 
ville, where the other divisions of Shermaifa 
army Imd already nnived. 

After the overthrow of Hood, in Tennessee, 
General Johnston bad at length been recalled 
to the command of the Confederate forces. 
Kis influence on the destinies of the campuigiv 
now began to be felt in front of Sheman. 
The advance of the Union army Avas rendered* 
more difficult by the vigilance of tho Confed- 
erate General, At Averasborough, ou Cape 
Fear River, a short distance north of FayoUe- 
ville, General Hardee made u stand, but waa 
repulsed with considerable loss. On the 19 tb 
ofhrarcb, when Sherman \y^s incautiously 
approaching Ben ton ville, the advance wa?- 
iui’ioiisly assailed by tlie Confederates, and- 
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the Uiiiou uimy, attei* all Us batiks and viC' the end of the great mvuch, and here General 
tories, seemed Ibr awhile in danger of defeat, Sherjiian met lu5 antagonist, aiul entered into 
But the brillinnt fighting of the division of negotiations, not only for tho snvreiider of the 
General Jefferson 0. i)avis saved the day, CVjii federate army, but also — and jnost unfor- 
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fiV)s; Wilkoi^liorcnigli was ('aphiierl, jin<l Stoiic- 
niiin foiced his way across ilip Yatlkiii, at 
JoiiMviJle. It had bf’tiii lha plan ol‘ the canu 
paigu that the Uiii^in cavalry ‘jhuiild make a 
divcisioa in fnvoi uf Sheriimii, hy pen^’t rating 
theucfltDin districts of South Cmuliua. Hut that 
cojumander, hy the celerity of bis inovernents, 

had already reached 0 old 01 oughj iti the^forth 
State, nnd was in no need of Stoiieman’s help. 
The movement of the luttei, thcrclbre, beranie 
an independent expeclitiou, the geneml object 
being the destruction ()f public property, tlie 
capture of Confederate stores, and the tearing 
up of railways. 

Turning to the Xorth, the Union troopers 
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How traversed the western end of North Caro- 
lina, and entered Carroll County, Virginia. 
At Wytheville the railway was torn up, and 
then the whole line was destroyed fiom the 
bridge over Nesv River to within four miles of 
Lynchburg. Ciiristinnsburg was captured, and 
the track of the railway obliterated for ninety 
miles. The expedition next turned to Jack- 
sonville; thence southward; and then struck 
and destroyed the North Carolina Railroad 
between Danville and Greoushoi’ough. Tlio 
track in die direction of Salisbury was torn up, 
and the factories at Salem burned. At Salisbury 
was located one of the great Confederate pris- 
ona for captured soldiers. It had been the aim 
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of Stouemnn to ovei power tlie Con federates 
and lilioi'fttc Uie pHsmiera; but the latter were 
removed hefore tlic arrival cf tlic Union cav- 
alry. Tlio town, however, \va? captured, and 
a vast biciic of aniiuiiintion, arms, provision 3 , 
clothing, iiud cotton fell into the bands of tho 
raiders 

On the 19bli of April, a division of StoiiC' 
man's foice, under Major Moderwcll, reached 
the gjeat bridge by wliic^h the goiitli Caro- 
lina Railway cros'ses tlie Catawba River. 
Tills magnificent structure, elevt'^^ luiudrecl 
and fifty feet in length, was sot’ nil fire and 
completely destroyed. After a figlit with Uur- 
gesoiPs Con federate cavalry, the Foderala 
turned back to Dallas, where all tbe divisions 
wore concentrated, and the raid wai? at an end. 
During the progress of the expedition, six 
thouband prisoiiois, forty-six pieces of artillery, 
and immense quantities of small arms had 
fallen into the hands of Stonemaif.^ men The 
amount of property destroyed, and the damage 
otherwise done to the tottering Coufedemcy, 
could not be CRtimatod. ^ 

Greater still in imp nr tan ca wore the evonte 
wliich had occuired on the Gulf and the At 
1 antic coast. In the beginning of August, 
1864, Admiral David G. Farmgnt bore down 
with a powcrfu\ atpiadrow defemea 

of Mobile. The entrance to the Imibor of that 
city was commanded, on the loft, by Fort 
Gaines, and on the right by Port Morgan, 
The harbor itself wag defended by a Confed- 
erate fleet nnd the monster iroii-clad ram 
nmee. On the 5tli of August, Parragut pre^ 
pared for battle, and ran past tho forts into 
tho harbor. In oicler to direct the movements 
of Ms vessei3, the old Admiral mounted to 
the maintop of Jiis flag-ship, the -5cir//brcJ, 
where he was Inslied to the rigging. !^rora 
that high perch he' gave liis commands during 
the battle. One of the Union ships struck a 
I torpedo and went to* the bottom. The rest 
I attacked aud dispersed tbe Confederate squad- 
ron ; blit just as the day seemed won, the terrible 
I Tennessee came down at full speed to strike 
and sink the ZZaW/opf. Tlie latter avoided the 
blow, ami then followed one of the fiercest 
con flic Is of the war. The Union iron-clada 
closed around their black autngQnist> and bat- 
tered her with their b&nka and fifteenJnch 
bolts of iron, until she Burrendored. Two days 
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«;ft;er wards Port Gaines wag talcea, and on tlie 
S3d of the mouthy Port Marg^aii was obliged 
to capitulate. The jiurt of Mobile was tliud 
efFectiially gcaled up to the Con fed orates. 

Not less important to the Union cause was 
the capture of Port Fisher. This powerful 
/fortres-s cominandGcl the ciitnince to Cape Fear 
River and Wilmington — the last sea-port held 
by tlie Confederate States. In December, 1864, 
Admiral Porter was sent, with the most pow- 
erful Ainericau srpindron ever afloat, to be- 
'dege jind take the fort. Geiieial Butler, with 
a force of six thoiisaiul hvo bundled men, 
accompanied tlic expedition. 

The armament came before Fort Fisher, 
'and on the clay Imfore Christmas l)egan a bom- 
bardment. Troops weve seat ashore to carry 
the works by storm. But when General 
Weitzeb who led the colaniu, came near enough 
to the fort to recon iioi ter, he decided /;luit an 
^assault could onlj' end in the destruction of 
bis army. G-euernl Butler also came to tlie 
'«amo conclusion, and the eiiterpj’ise was aba!i- 
doned, Admiral Porter, however, remained 
before tlie fort wdth his fleet, while the land 
forces, under Butler, returned to Fortress 
Monroe. The outccmie of the expedition was 
humiliating to the National authorities, and 
►early iu Jamiaiy ilie same were sent back 
to Wilmington, under General Terry. The 
siege was at once renewed by the combined 
army and fleet, and on the 15tl\ of the mouth 
Fort Fisher wa.s carried by storm. It wns 
the last sea-povt held by the Confederates, and 
“their outlofc to the sea wa.s thus forever closed, 

The control of Albemarle Sound had been 
obtained in the previous October. The w'ork 
ws accomplished by a daring exploit of Lieu- 
tenant Cushing, of the Federal navy. The 
Sound was at the time coninmiided by the 
tremendous Confedernte iron i^m, called the 
AlhemarU, Cnsliing undertook to destroy the 
dreaded ve&sel. With a number of daring vol- 
unteers he embarked on a small steamer, and 
on the night of the 27th of October entered 
the Roanoke. Tlie ram lay at tlie harbor of 
Plymouth. The approach was made with 
great difiiculty. Cushing, however, managed 
to get alongside, and with his own hands sank 
•a terriblo torperlo under the Oonfecleiate sliip, 
exploded it, and left the vam a nun. The 
IiravG adventure cost the lives or capture of 
N — Vol 4~Tq 


all of Gushing’s party, except himself and one 
other who escaped. A few days after wavda 
the town of riymoiitli wna captnied by the 
Federal tioops. 

Dll ring tlie progress of the war the com- 
merce of fcliQ United States had sufleml dread- 
fully from the attacks of Coiifederiita cruisers. 
As early as 1861 the GonfedeniLe Congress 
had antlioiizcd 'piivateers to prey upon the 
commerce of the United States. But since 
the independence of the Confcdeia<3y was not 
acknowledged, neutral nations would not per 
init privateers to bring their prizes into port 
The aot antlioriziug the work Mas therefore of 
little direct benefit to the Confederacy, bub 
of great injiny to the United States 

The fijst Coafedevate ship sent out was the 
Samnnah, winch was captiucd on the same 
day that she escaped from Clutrleston, In 
June of 18G1 the Sumie]\ comniauded by 
Captain Raphael Seiinnes, lan the blockade at 
New Orleans, and for seven months wrought 
havoc with tlie Union inerchantiticn on the 
liigii seas. But in February of 1602, Ssminefl 
ivns cliased into the harbor of Gibraltar, where 
he ivas obliged to sell his vessel and dlsoharge 
his crew. In the previoua October the Con- 
feclerato ship NuBlwilh ran out from Charles- 
ton, went to England’ and returned with a 
cargo M’orth ^3,000,000* In March of 1863, 
she was sunk by a Union irou-clrid in the 
mouth of the Savannah Rivcv. 

In course of tune the con^fc of the South- 
ern States was ao completely blockaded that 
Confederate wav- vessels could no longer be 
sent abroad Another plan, therefore, had 
to be adopted to maintain the Confederate 
cruisers. In the emergency, the emissaries 
of the South sought the sbip-ynrds of Great 
Britain, and from that vantage-ground began 
to build and equip Llieir privateers. In spite 
of nil remonstrances, the British Gavernraent 
connived at this proceeding, aiid here was laid 
tlie foundations of that diiBculty which was 
destined to cost the trcnsniry of England 
$15,000,000. It was in the harbor of Liver- 
pool that the privateer Ffovura was fitted out. 
Sailing from thence, in the summer of 1862, 
she Rueceeded liv ruiuuug into ^lobiU Bay, 
E’^caping from that port in tha following Jaa- 
navy, she destroyed fifteen Union merchantr 
mcn; was then captured in tho harbor of 
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Babin, Bmzil, and was broiiglit ijito ILnupton 
EoatU, wlifX'G, by an accidental collision, ?lie 
\Yi\3 feent t<) tlic hoLUnn. Meanwhile, the 
Gcoyglfif the the Sfiautnilocthj and 

tlie Vhickamawjtiy all built at the shiji-yaids of 
Glasgow, Scut laud, (>.si‘(ipcd to sea, tind luade 
great luivuc with the nieicliaut-yliips of the 
United Staterf, AYlum Fort Pisher was ciip- 
tuved, tlie Chickanianga and another ship called 
the Tuffa/iasspo, weve blown \;p by the Confed- 
erates. The Georgia was eul>tnied m 1863, 
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State‘s, she never once entered a Con^ederato 
port, 1 ) 11 1 continued on the ]iigh son, capturing 
luid Inuning. 

Kaily in the &nmnicr of 1864, Senimes 
sailed into the harbor of Cheri^onrg, Fiunee, 
and was followed thither hy Captain Jolin A. 

I AVnislow, com in under of the steamer Keaisarge. 

\ The French Government gave orders to 
j Semmes to leave the port, and on the 19 th of 
I rTiinc lie sailed out to give hia antagnniat 
^ buttle. Seven miles from the shore, the two 
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and the jS/ieimncfoa/t continued abroad until 
the close of the war. 

But by far the most destructive of all the 
Confederate vessels was the famous Alabama j 
built at Liverpool. Her comm and er was 
Captain Semmes, the same who find cruised in 
the Sumter. A mnjonty of the crew of the 
Alabama were British subjects. Her arum* 
ment was entirely Britisib and whenever occa- 
sion required, the British flag was carried. In 
her wholo career, involving the dcstriictiou of 
Bixty-six vessels, and a loss of ten million 
dollara to the merchnnt-servioe of the United 


ships closed for the deatii struggle, and after a 
desperate battle of an houFs duration, the 
Alabama was shattered and sunk. Semmes 
and a part of his officers and cj ew were picked 
up by the Fngli&h yacht Deerhound ^ which had 
coma out from the harbor to witness the bat 
tie, weie carried to Southampton, and set at 
liberty. 

We have now considered the military 
movements of 1864-65, In all parts of thc^ 
held except at the center. AYe ttuii, then, to- 
the critical and final campaigns of the Army 
of the Potomac, and of those divisions of the 
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National forces imineclmtely associated there- 
witli. After the gi-cat battle of Gettyribiirg, 
the sliattevcd Confedciate coliiiniis under Gen' 
eral Lee were withdrawn into the Sliennndonh 
Valley. He was followed by the Union cav- 
alry under the com ai and of General Gregg, 
who pressed after the Confederates, and at 
ShepherdBtewn gained some advantage over 
the division of General Pitzhiigh Lee. Gen- 
eral Meade himself, with 
the main body of the 
Army of the Potomac, 
entered Virginia near 
Berlin, and moved for- 
ward through Lovetta- 
ville to Warren toil. The 
Bine Ridge was thus 
again interposed between 
the two armies. It was 
the hope of Meade to 
preoccupy and hold the 
passes of the mountains, 
and to strike Ida antag- 
onist a fatal blow when 
ha should attempt to re- 
turn to Richmond, But 
Lee^s moveinen (a were 
marked with his usual 
caution aud sagacity. 

He first made a feint 
of crowding his army 
through Mauasaas Gap, 
and succeeded in draw- 
ing thither the bulk of 
tbe Federal forces to 
contest the passage. He 
then, by a rapid march 
south ward, gained Front 
Royal and Oheater Gap, 
swept through the pass, 
and reached Culpeper in 
safety. General Meade, 
sorely disappointed in his 
expectations of a battle, advanced hig army 
and took up a position on the Rappahannock. 

A lull now ensued from July to September. 
Both the Union and Confederate armies were 
much weakened by the withdrawal of large 
numbers of troops to take part in tbc struggles 
of the South-west. From Lee^s army Long- 
fltreet’s whole corps had been detached for the 
aid of Brnggj who was hard pressed by Rose- 


crans in Tennessee. Pei’ceiving that his an- 
tagonist was weakened, General Meade crossed 
the Rappahaiinock, pressed Lee back to the 
south bank of tlic Enpidnn, and himself occu- 
pied Culpeper. Soon, however, Howard*a 
uud Slocum s corps wme \vithdrawn from the 
Army of the Potomac, and Meade, in his turn, 
was obliged to act on the defensive. But hia 
ronka were rapidly filled with reiuforceiuenta, 



‘THlfi'JIAN ON HOBSBBACK,'* 


and by the middle of October he was agaia 
strong enough to move forward. Leo had al- 
ready assumed the offensive, and, by skillful 
movement a, had succeeded in throwing hia 
army on the Union flank. Then began the 
old raco for the Potomac, and in that the Fed- 
erals successful. Meade reached Bristow 
Station in safety, and took up a strong posi- 
tion on the Heights of Centerville. Lee, in 






BISTOilW^mB modern WORDIK 


tuni, fell hadi, uihI tlie two ixvmm at last in chief, were to begin the final struggle ^vitli 
einikc tf> le^t for tho 'sviuter, the one at flnh the vetetaus of Lee* 

peper, aiul the utlier on tlie iijiper Lnppii' On the first clay of the advance, Giant 
bamiuck, crotsed the Ihipidaii and eiiteiod the Wilde i< 

111 tlie following sinhig no iiioveuient tooJc noss. It wiV'j a coiintiy of oak-^voods and 

place in this pait of the field until the arrival thickets, A\cst of Chniiccllorsville. The Union 

of Goiiei'iil Grant as Cijiniiuinder-iii-clucf. army wis immediately confronted and attacked 
He took bis statinn nl the head of the Army by the Confederatea. Through the 5tli, dtli, 
of the Pobjiiiac, hut retained General Hoade and 7tli o? May the fighting cnntiiuicd luces- 

iii iiu mediate comiiiaiicl. Tlie ciuuptiigu wliicli sautly, with teriihlG lo.'-scs on both sides; but 

now ensiled was one of the inost nicniurnble in the residfs wore inclcoisivc. Lee retired W'itliin 
history, and tile f' tea y thereof bn^ been reserved his in trench nient, and Grant made a flank 



TJATTfyE OF f^rOTTSYI. VANIA COURT-HOUSE 


foi* the closiug narrative of the vav. The movement mi the left in the direction of 
foiward piovciucnt of the Army of the Poto- Spottsylvania Court House. Here followed 
line Avns coineuleiit with the advance of Slier- from the morning of the 9th to the night of 

iniin in the ^^est Ft-oin the 1st of May, the 12tli, one of the bloodiest struggles of the 

Wd-t, the Huioii wvacamU hegwi to tighten ia viav. The FedevaK gaamd emae giowml, wh\ 
folds ever more rigorous aromicl tlie hrenking the division of General Jolinson was oinitmed 
body of tiie Oonfcdemcy. On the 3d of the But the los-ies of Lee, who Ibnght on the de- 

month, the ^rational camp at Culpeper fenslve, were less dreadful tliau those of his 

W’lis brOKGU up, aud the march an Eichiwoud antaganiat 

was begun. lu three siiecessivo siimniors the Meanwhile General Grant lind deJnehed 
Onion nrmy had been beaten bnek from Hint Slieridnn from the Armv of the Potoinuo and 
metropolis of the Confedorncy. Nowabiiiiclred sent liim on a cavalry mid around the left 
and forty tLoiisand men, led by the General- Hank of Lee’s army, and against Richmond. 
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Tlie imovcmeiifc executed with ull the 
celerity aiifl zeal for wliich Slieiiclan had now 
become famous. After crossing the ISJorth 
Anna lie 'succeeded in retaking from the Con- 
federates a Inigo detachment of Union prison- 
ers On tiio 10th of May he was con fi on ted 
at a place oii Yellow Tavern by the command 
of General J. E. B. Stuart, and a fiery cav- 
alry battle ensued, in which the Confederates 
were defeated with considerable losses, inclnd- 
iug General Stuart himself, who was mortally 
wounded on the field 

After Spottsylvania, Grant moved on to 
the left, crossed the Pamunkey to Hiinovev- 
town, and came to a place called Cold Harbor, 
twelve miles north-east of Richmond. Hoie, 
on the Ijit of June, he 
made an attack on the 
Confederato lines, but 
was repulsed with heavy 
losses. On the morning 
of the 3d the assault 
was renewed, and iii the 
b]’iof fipnee of a Jialf 
hour nearly ton thou- 
sand Union soldiers fell 
dead or wounded be- 
fore the Confederate in- 
tronchmenta. The re- 
pulse of the Federals 
was complete, but they 
held their lines ns firmly 
as everd 

Since the beginning 
of tile campaign the 
losses of the Army of 
the Potomac, inoliiding the corps of Eurnsido, 
had reached the enormous aggregate of sixty 
thousand. During the same period the Con- 
federates had lost in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners about thirty -five thou sand men. 

Whether or not General Grant conceded 
at this time tlie impossibility or, at least, the 
impracticability of taking Richmond by direct 
advance and assault from the north, may nob 
bo well determined. At any rate he decided 

‘ Gonoral Grant, in his Mmom, says ; 'T have 
always regretted tlifit the last assault at Cold 
Harbor was ever inade. . . . No advantage 
whatever was gained to compensato for the heavy 
loss wo euatained. Indeed, the advantages, other 
than those of ralativo losses, were on the Confed- 
exate side.’* 


to change his base of snpi)hes to Jnnies Riv’'or, 
\\jth a view to the capture of Pctoi^hurg and 
the conquest of Hichniond from the iontli-east. 

General Eutler luul already moved his 
strong division from Portress Monroe, and on 
the 5th of May had taken Bermuda IIuu- 
clied and City Point, at the month of the Ap- 
pomattox. A(h anciiig agaiu.sfc Pdeisburg, ha 
was met on the 16t|i by the coips of Genernl 
Beauregard, and driven back to his position at 
Berniiula Hundred, wheie he was obliged to 
iutrench himself niul act on the defensive. On 
the 16 til of June, General Grant, then en- 
gaged in hii*- tilmnge of base, brought hia 
wdiolo army into junction witli Butler, and tlio 
combined forces moved ugalusfc Peteieburg. 


On the 17 til and 18th, several assaults were 
made on the Confederate i litre nchnients, but 
the works were too strong to be rarried in that 
manner. Lee’s army was luirried into the 
defenses, and by the close of June, Peters^ 
burg was regularly invested fur a siege. 

A branch campaign had, in the meantime, 
been under way in the Shenandoah Talley. 
On moving foiwaid from the Bapidan, Gen- 
eral Grant had despatched Sigol up the valley 
with a force of eight thousand men. On the 
15tb of May, while the latter >vaa advnncing 
southward, he was met at New Market, fifty 
miles above Winchester, by an army of Cou« 
federate cavalry, under General Ereckinridge. 
The Union force was attacked and routed,, and 



DEATH or URNBRAL STUART. 


im 


umiEnsAi msTom\—THE moueun wokJjD, 


the cniiiijiainl of tlio fl 3 iii^r rli visions “trans- 
feii'ccl to (Icjioval 1 1 111] tor Iii'Golcii]vi(]ge, i)o- 
lievinghini^olf crmiplotrly victoj ifHU in llie viil- 
ky> lohiruod to 1’u‘hiiinuil, wlioroiijjniu lIiuiliH 

ificofl nlioiit tnwai’fl'< LyiHliliuvg, (luno iijioii 
tile Confrilvitito" at PiG<lin(>iiL, tnul giiinod n 
signal viotoiy. I^Voni this jilacf’ he jiro'-'etl 
fon\ni’(l vitii his own troojH and the c^u\ali'v 
force of General Aveiill, against Lyuclibiiig; 
hut iiiidiiig hiin'^Gir in porlh lie was ohliged to 



longoT imil. The ?U. nation, ho\vevci\ was 
siifhciently a 1 arming. TIai'ly, ivitli a. forcio of 
tweiit}^ thousand iiicii, con tinned Ida eoiiise 
1 nm til ward, and on the hth of JnJ 3 ^ crossed 
the Potomac- Four days nlVnward lie niot 
the division of Geiicjal Ijtuvia WaHucl^ on the 
iMniujcacy, and drove Idm hack with so i ions 
losses. Blit tlie check, given to ilie Con fed 
oiiites, hy the vahn of Wallace and his corn 
iiiand, feftved Wnsliington and Baltiinoie fron^ 
capUue l^lavly da'^hed up within 
gfnishot of these cities, tlien or- 
dered n retreat, and on the l2th 
of the month, led buck his forces 
across tlie rotoniaci with vast 
quantities of plunder. 

General Wright, W'hc ws now 
put in com maud of tlie forces in 
the valley, bot out in pursuit of 
Early, a Lid followed him us far 
as Wincliestor, Tlieie, on iho 
24th of July, lie struck the Con- 
fedciate rear, and gained a par- 
tial victory. But Early wheeled 
upon his initugonist, and the 
Union troops were ni turn driven 
back aorobs the Potomac. Eol- 
lowing Up his advimtngo, the 


\ Cou federate General pressed on 
\ intoPemisylvaiiia,buniGcl Cliam- 
k beishurg, mid ictiiriicd into the 


niiLi? 11 , strEniD\n. 

retreat across the mountains into West Virginia. 
The Valley was thus again exposed to a Con- 
federate iiivusion from the cast, 

Lee, now* hard pressed at Petersburg, im- 
mediately despatched Geiioml Early, with 
orders to cros^ the Blue Bidge, sweep down 
the valley, invade Alary land, and tlireiiten 
Washington City. Thus would the Con^ 
federate General compel Grant to loosen 
his grip on Petersburg, in order to save the 
National Capital. But tlie meunce could no 


A ueiftuury, UlKl ICtlirilCa UltO tllO 

valley laden with bpoila. 

® General Grant was greatly 
annoyed with these vexations 
raids, ami was for a while per- 
plexed to know lioM' ho slioukl 
mid them, At length, in the 
begiuniug of Aiign.st, he consol- 
idated the forces on the upper 
Potomac into a elngle army, 
and gave the coin maud to 
Geneinl Pliilip H, She ri dan. It w'HS t]io 
destiny of tliis young and brilliant ofTiccr to 
iTso grandly above the chaos of the last year 
of Bie war, and to contribute greatly, hy his 
military genius, to the final * success of iho 
Union caiiso. The troops now placed under 
liis comnuLud numbered nearly forty thousa nr], 
and with these ho at oiico moved up tba 
valley, 

^ It was on the 19tli of September that SIxqp 
idau came upon Eiirl/s army at Winchester, 
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Hero a Imi'd -foil gilt liattle ensued, Jind tlie 
Conic derates ^vere decisively defeated Fol- 
lowing up his ndvniittigc, the XTiiion Gcueinl 
a second time overtook his antagonist, and on 
the 22d of the nunith, again ion red liim at 
Fisher's Hill. The assault, in this instance, 
^Yas made upon the Confederates in nii in- 
trenched positioiij and the Union victory was 
complete. Then came one of the fciuUlest 
episodes of the ivar, in wliicli the frintfiil 
Shenandoah Valley, one of the few veinaiumg 
etoi e-hoiises of the Confederacy, waa utterly 
ravaged. The Coininaiidor-iii-chief Imcl given 
Sheridan orders to spare nothing from destruc- 
tion that might any longer furnish the nicniis 
of subsistence to the enemy. The ruinous 
work w^aa fearfully well done, and what with 
torch, and nxe, and 
Bword, there was noth- 
ing left between the 
Blue Ridge and the 
Allegheni es wort h 
'6gh ting for. hlad- 
by tWa 

tion, and stung by his 
defeata, the votemn 
Early now rallied his 
forces, gat tiered what 
rein for cemeuta h e 

'Could, and once more 
entered the valley, 
filieridau had in the 
meantime set his 
army in a strong posi- 
tion oil Cedar Creek, a short distance from Stras- 
burg, and feeling secure in the situation, had 
gone to Washiugton, Early had now every- 
thing to gain, and the opportunity seemed to 
offer. On the morning of the 19th of October 
he cautiously approached the Union camp, sur- 
prised, burst in, carried the position, captured 
the artillery, and sent thq routed troops in 
confusion towards Winchester. The victors 
pursued as fur as Bliddlctown; then believing 
themselves completely triumphaiit, paused to 
cat and rest. Meanwhile, ou the previous 
night, Sheridan had returned to Winchester, 
imcl was, at the time of the rout of his army, 
on his way from that place to the front. 
While riding forward, ho heard the sound of 
battle, spurred on for t^velv© miles at fuH 
^peed, met the paniC'Struck fugitives, rallied 


m 

tliGHi at his call, rencYved their inspiration by 
his pi' 0 ‘=enco, tLU’nerl ujjon the astonisiied Con- 
fede lutes, and gained one (jf the most fcignnl 
victDrie.s of the w^ar. Eaily’.s uriny was dis- 
organized and ruined. It vas the end of strife 
in the valley of the Slienandoali. 

Having tluiH elcai-ed the hoiizon of Vir- 
ginia, and full of can fi deuce in the success of 
Shev man's groat expedition to the son, Giant 
now sat sternly down to the investment of Pe- 
tersburg, All fall anti winter long the siege 
■was pressed with viuying success. As early 
as the 30tli of July an attempt had been 
made to cany the place by storm. A mine 
was exploded under one of the forts, and an 
assaulting column sprang fonvaid to gain the 
defenses. The attack, houever, was repulsed, 


with serious losses, Then the siege went 
steadily forward until the 18th of August, 
when a division of the Union army seized the 
Weldon Railroad. The Confederates made 
several desperate assaults, in the hope of gain- 
ing their lost ground; but they were beaten 
in their struggles, each army losing thousands 
of men. On the 28tb of September, the Fed" 
crals stormed Battery Harrison, on the right 
bank of the James, and the next day General 
Paine^fl brigade of colored soldiers carried a 
powerful redoubt on Siniiig Hill. The 2rth 
of October witnessed a bloody bnfctle on the 
Boydton road, goutli of Petersburg, Then the 
Union army went into qimrtei'S for the winter. 

The aggressive struggle was not renewed 
until the close of Felmiary. On the 27th of 
that month, General Sheridan, wdio had issued 



SJIEnlDAN*S AimiVAL AT CUDAR mEEK. 
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from the Slmnandof^h Vnllov, oamo upon the 
forces of General Early at Wayneshorcjiif^di, 
defeated them, and then joined the (Joiniiiaiulei* 
in-chief at Petersbiug. Dining March, 
Geneinl Grant ccniiimed to press the 
fiiege, and w Jilted Inipationtly for tho 
opening of spring, that iic might 8]ircacl 
his forces, begin the campaign, and en- , 
velop Ilichnioiul. On the 1st of April f 
the worlc began ivith a severe battle at 
Five Forks, on the fcioiUh Side Rail- 


assault along the ivholc line in front of Peters- 
burg, and the ivorks ivcre ennded. The rim 
of iron and valcr which Lee had so long main- 
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EXPLOSION OF THE MINE Bl^FOllE PRTERSimRG. 

d, an engagement m which the Confeder- Union soldiers, the b 
s were defeated with a loss of six thousand metropolis was reduc 

son era, -r, o l . 

it wag the beginn 

Ub the following day Grant ordei^d an end. Now wna it 
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tlio raia.iroplie ai liHud, anri iliai the 
c'onifl IniL a fiMv (iitys loii^rr UtMi- 
oviil Lpo rolv(Mt(‘(l as ra|ji(lly as [josmI)!^ [a 
iiifi liopin^ to join tho army of 

GcMiertiUlohnv.U)a oa muor^enciilrimil’aro 
hita. lUit iliat army ivas c!Kj,tini>cl never to 

eJUfii-^o. Tlie Co u federates, flyni^ Iroiu IV- 

tersl)ur^r, joiaod those oji t])e vetieat froai 
ICt-limond a6 Aiiioiia (Unnt House. To tlus 
pluee Loe luul ordered liis su])[)ly trains^ Init 
tlie officer having tho same in eliarge hiul fool^ | 
islily iiustakeji his ordeis and driven the trains 
VI the dircciioh of JJanvKle. Nearly one -ha If 
of Ihe Confedeiale army,no^vgiOAving hope- 
less, had to ho cJispei'hed tliioiigli the toujiLry 

10 gather sup]dios hy foiaging. Tlie 4th and 
SUi o£ April, days previous to the smldiig 
heart of LeQ,-^vere consumed vdth the delay. 

iho vietonous Hederals inenuwhilo piessed 

011 in lull puivuit, and on the morning of the 
(hh nearly the ivliole of the Union army ivas 
at Jettei'aYilhi,oii the Danville Itiiilvoad, ready 
to strike tho Confederates at Amelia. Blieii- 
dan still piossocl on liy tho left flank to the 
west, ill (lie direction of Deaton sville, Orel 
came up ivitli hh division by way of the South 
jSide Itailroad to Jiurke’s Station, Lee fell 
hack to the west from Amelin (hmrb House, 
and reached Deaton svilh?; but hero ho found 
tlio vigilant Sheridan planted squiuely in Jus 
course. The division of j5\vell, six thousand | 
strong, was flung against the Federal jiosition, 
hnti was hurled hemk, broken to pieces and 
captured. The policy of Lee was si ill to make 
a detour to tho wost and south, around the 
Fedeial left; and by slrcmious exertions he 
managed to gain the Appomattox at Fann- 
ville^ (n* 0 Ksed io the northern banlc, and 
Inirned the bridges. He would thus interpose I 
tliG river as a barrier belweGU himself and his 
relentless |mrsiiers; but it was all in vain. 
Hoping against hojio, lio made a des|>erate 
eiloit io hold tho LytuffiJiurg Ihiilioad, but 
Sheridan was tliere Leforo him. On the 7th 
of April the Confedeiatcs had their last slight 
succoHR ill battle, hkn* a nionicut the flame 
of hope was rekindled only to be blown out 
in despair, On that day Gfcnoml Grant, then 
at Farm vi lie, addressed a note to the Con-' 
federate commander, expressing a desire that 


the fiirthpi effusion of blond iniglit be saved 
l>y the SUL lender of Lee's aimy. flA this (toii- 
eial Lee rcjilied, hy declaring his desiie for 
peace, Imt adding tliiit the oicasion for the 
surrender of the aimy of Kortheru Virginia 
had not yet ariived. 

(lu the 8th the piocess of surroumliug and 
heznm mg i ii tlie (>on federate.^ wfui I: vjgoron.vJy 
forward. Ou the luouuiug of the tltU, when 
it became known that the left wing of t]je 
Union army had secured the line of tlmLyncli- 
|burg Itailroad— when the wiecks of long- 
street’s veterans nltempting to cover the re- 
treat were confronted and driven back by 
hlieridan— the soul of the Con federate leader 
failed him. Seeing the utter iiLseleRsiiess of a 
fiu tiler struggle, lie sent General Giant a note, 
asking for a meeting prelmiimiry to a sur- 
render. The Union commander iminpdiately 
c(>iii))lied with the request. At two o’clock on 
the afternoon of that day, Palm Sunday, ilie 
9th of April, 1895, the two great Generals met 
each Ollier in the jmrloi* of William McLean, 
at Appomattox Court House. There the terms 
of surrender wore discussed and set tied. It 
was agreed that General Giant should put his 
proposiLiou in the form of a military note, to 
wliich General Log ooulcl return a formal an- 
swer, The Union rommiiiider a cc arch ugly drew 
up and presented tho following meiuoraiiduiii: 

AproMATrox Court Ilorsu:, Ya,,! 

April, 9,18^5 / 

General, — I ti accoulance with the subsiance of 
tny Jiitler to you of the 8ih instiiitj T propoie to i e- 
ctiive the sununlcr of the Army of Noithon'i Vugiim 
ou the following turms, to* wit. Rolls oE all the officers' 
jukI men to be made la cliiplicfile; one copy to be given 
to an ofliccr to be deUgnated by me, the other to ha re^ 
tinned by suck other oflicer or olHcers as you ntay desig- 
nate, TkeoiUceis to give their iudivKlual paroles not 
to lake up amis against tlie Goveniineiit of the Ujiited 
Stales uiUil properly exchanged, and each company or 
regimental romiiiacler to sign a like parole for the men 
of Ihoif conmiands, Tho nrms, artillery, and public 
pinpetiy, to lie paiked and slacked, and tuincd over to 
Chs ofiicers appointed bj me to receive them This 
will not unbrace the side arms of tJie officers noi their 
pi ivate horseii or baggage. This done, each officer and 
man ^\ill be allowed to ictum to his koine, not to be dis- 
tiiibed by United States aiilhoiity so long ns they ob- 
serve their paroles and the laws in force where they 
reside. 

U. K. Lleutenatit-Geueralv 
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To tliia tnemoraiuluiu General Lee re- 
flpontlcd as follows: 

HrAD(nr,\R'L'iaM Aumy of Xoutiieun \ 
VntciTMVj April 1), ISfiri / 

GiiNKEtAL,— I reroiveil yourloLterof tins date, 
.ontaioing tlie toniis cii Iho purmukT of I bo 
Army of Northern ^A^ginla, as propohod by ymi. 
As thoy sno siibslanlially tlic sumo those ex- 
proflsocl in yoiir letter of the Sth in&laiit, they 
nro accepted I ’will piooeed to dohignate the 
proper oflicora to cany tlio btipiihitiona into 
eflect, K, 1C (TOneralr 

With tho downfall of Leo^s fii'my, the 
collapse of the Confederacy was complete, 
Tho destruction of the inilitiuy power meant 
tho destruction of every tiling upon whicli the 
South had dependerh In the narrative of 
Sheviwaifs b>arcl\ northward from Savannah 
to Ealeigli, we have already recounted tlie end 
of that great campaign, The anrreiidcr of 
Johnston followed on the 26th of April, and 
on the flame terms which had been conceded 
seventeen days previously hy Grant to Leo at 
Appoi]ifittox. Ill the overthrow of their two 
great armies, the Con federates tliemselvos ^aw 
the end of all things. The work wns done, 
After four dreadful years of hloo(l8hcd, devas- 
tation, and sorrow, the Civil War in the 
United States liad ended with the complete 
triumph of the Union cause. It only remained 
to extend the Federal authority over tho 
Southern States, and to revivo the fuuetiona 
of tho National Government thiougliout tho 
Union. 

After ths surrender of Lee and Johnston, 
there was no serious effort to prolong the re- 
Bistanoc, or to reorganize the Confederacy. 
General Leo bade adieu at onco to his war- 
worn veterans, mid retired with shattered 
fortunes to private life. Mr. Davis and his 
Cabinet made their escape flom Richmond 
to Danville, and there for a few days kept 
up the forms of government. Fi-oni Dnn- 
vlllo they fled into North Caroluia, mi Avere 
then scattered. Tho ex-President wdth a 
few friends, made his way through South 
Carolina into Georgia, and on camped near 
tiro village of Irwin villo. Meanwhile, the 
Union cavalry in that region Avere on the 
alert to make prisoneas of the fugitives. The 
capture was finally effected on the 10 tU of 
May, by a division of the ooramand of General 


Wihon, It apponred, in the light of the Pcfiuel, 
that Ihe Admiiihtration, inoic particularly 
President Lincoln, Avould have connived at tho 
escape of Davis from tlie United SlatCi^ But 
tho capture uas niadcj and the distil igilislied 
])risoiier ayas on the haiicls of the Government, 
lie was at once taken as a captive to Fortress 
A Ion roe, and \vi\h thcio kept in coufiiienieut 
until Jfay of 1807. He was then removed to 
liiclnnond to be tried on a charge of trensoii. 
Soon afteruarcls lie was admitted to bail, 
Horace Giecley mid other ennnent Union men 
going on lus bond. The cause remained un- 
tried for about a year luul a half, and was then 
dismissed from court It thus happened that 
the legal status of that error, fault, or crime, 
which the Confederate leaders bad committed, 
w^ns never legally determined, but left rather 
to dangle coiitentionsly in the political sky of 
after times 

We may now review the course of civil 
events as they had occurred in tlie National 
Government in tlie last year of the war. In 
the autiiimi preceding the downfall of the Con- 
fodemoy tho Presidential election had been 
held, and Lincoln had been clioscn for a second 
term. As Vice-President, Andrew Johnson, 
of Tenuessee, waa elected in place of Hannibal 
Haniliiu The opposing candidates, supported 
by the Democratic party, were General George 
B. IMcOlellaii, and George H. Pendleton, of 
Ohio, There had been a time after the out- 
break of the war, Avhen the spirit of party 
was so much allayed as to Avarrant the hope 
that the common cause of Republicans and 
Democrats would not be further imperiled by 
political animosity; but partisanslnp soon 
flamed up again, and the Nortli became a 
scene of turmoil. The Deniocratio leaders 
grow more and more rampant in their denun- 
ciation; first, of the methods upon which the 
war was conducted ; and then, of the war 
itself. In the Democratic national convention 
at Chicago a resolution was actually passed as 
a part of the platform declaring the war a 
failure, and demanding a cessation of hostili- 
ties until the arts of gtatesmanship should be 
exhausted in attempting' a peaceable solution 
of the trouble. In General McClellan the 
party found a candidate to Avhom both the war 
Democrats and the antiwar faction could be 
attached. 
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Blit tbo whole effort fco defeiit Lincoln, 
dnich lesa to stop tlie could but end iii 
confusion and failure. Lincoln's majority nas 
very heavy, hlcClelkn curiying OJily the 
States of Kentucky, Diilaware, and Kew 
Jersey. In the summer preceding the elec- 
tion die people of ISTeviida had, in aecoix:hujoe 
with an act of Congress, prepared ii Constitu- 
tion, and, on the 31sfc of October, the new 
Co min on weal til was prod aimed as the thirty- 
sixth State of the Union. The gold and silver 
mines of Nevada were developed with such 
rapidity that they soon siirpabf^ed those of 
California in their yield of the preciciia me tab 
During the progress of the CkvilAVar the 
question of finance was, after the actual nuU- 
tary Operations of the field, the most serious 
with which the Government had to contend. 
At the outbreak of the conflict, even before 
the nctufil outbreak, the financial credit of the 
United States had sunk to the lowest ebb. By 
the organization of tlie army and the imvy 
tlie expeii'^es of the National Goveiiiineiit liad, 
at the very beginning, been swelled to an 
euorinons aggiegate. The price of gold and 
silver, as aLvays happens in suoli emergencies, 
advanced so rapidly that tlie redemptioii of 
Imnk-iiotea in coin soon became impogsiblc. 
On the 30th of Dccomber, 1861, the hanks of 
New York, and afterwards those of tlie whole 
country, snap ended specie payment a. The 

piemium on gold and silver rose luglier and 
higlier, and it soon became evidGiit that tliose 
metals could no longer subserve tho purpose 
of a currency. 

The aitnatloii was na novel as it was trying. 
Fortuiiatoly, the destinies of tlio treasury were 
in the hands of a man of genius. Salmon P. 
Chase, the Secretary, faced the issue, and began 
to devise a series of expedients, which, in the 
course of time, entered into the financial histoiy 
of the country, and, as they were tested by' ex- 
perience, became imbedded in the National 
monetary system. Old things rapidly passed 
away, and all things liecame new under the 
Secretary's hands. As a temporary expedient 
he sought relief by issuing Treasury Notes, re- 
ceivalile ua money, and bearing interest at tlio 
rate of seven and tliree-teiUbs per cent. TJio 
expedient was successful; but by the beginning 
of 1862 tlie expenses of the Governmoiit had 
risen to more than a million dollars a day, and 


Ibi) 

other measures, vt\hiGX and more permanent, 
luul to 1)0 devised. 

In Older to meet the tremendous demands 
which were inees'^uutly nnsiiig, Congress, on 
die lecommenclation of tlie Secretary of the 
Treasury, made haste to provide an Inteunal 
Bevenub. Tlii’^ was made up from two gen- 
eral .'‘Ourcesj f^^t, a tax on tnanufadumy i 7 i- 
coma, and ^sakirm; and, second, a damp dui^ 
on all legal clocuineiits. Ah soon as this system 
of revenue was provided for, anotlier step wus 
taken in tlie issuance by the treasury of a 
hiiudred and fifty millions of dollars, in non- 
into rest-bearing Legal Tendeii Notes of the 
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United States, to be used as money. Such 
was the beginning of that famous currency, 
wliich, under the Jiame of Qreenbaeh, bore up 
tliQ Nation during the war, survived the shocks 
of the Revolutionary epoch, and continued, 
after the subsidence of the conflict, to consti- 
tute one-half of the paper money used by tho 
jKMjple oF the XJnilecl States, 

Bub tho Greenback currency, its issue 
again and again as the emergencies multiplied, 
ivas not of itself sufficient A third great 
inoasure recommended by the' Secretary, pro- 
vided for by Congress, and carried out suc- 
cossfully* W'QS the issuance and sale of Uniteb 
iStates Bonds, These at first were made re- 
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deemable at any time fifter five yeni's and 
under twenty yeara from date, and ^vere, from 
this fact, called the Five-Twkxty Bonds The 
interest upon them was fixed at hx per cent, 
payable semi-aiuiually iu gold. The event 
showed that the clause maldug the interest 
payable in tjoldi rather than in the Greenback 
currency, tended to aggravate the disparity in 
the value of coin and paper money. But the 
interests of the boud-purchaseis wei’e consul ted, 
and the policy of paying interest in coin was 
continued. TJie second series, called tlie Ten- 
Forties, was next itsned, being redeemable 
by the Govern in eut at any time aftev ten 
and under foity years from date. The inter- 
est on tliis sei'tea was fixed at five per cent, 
and both principal and interest wej‘o made 
payable iu coin. It heenme the policy of tlie 
Government to convert the short-time, higlv 
rate bonds into the long-time, low-rate honds. 
As the Five-lVeudes became redeemable they 
were, by the holders, for the most part, con- 
verted into Ten-Forties, and when, iu course 
of time, the latter fell due, they were in turn 
converted into the Fovk-Percents, which con- 
stituted the general issue. At last, when 
the credit of the Government was fully 
reestablished, and its ability clemonstiated 
to disc barge its debt to the Inst farthing, 
TnuEE-iND-A-PlALF PERCENTS, and finally 
TErRER-pEROENTS, w'ere jjrovided for, into 
idiich form the great debt was mostly con- 
verted. 

Menu while, the old banks of the United 
States disap pcRved- It becume necessary to 
provide for the people some tiling iu the place 
cf those local institutions, by menus of wliich 
the ordinary biisiaesa of the country must be 
transacted. An act was accordingly passed 
for the establibhmeiU of Nationv^iL Banks, 
The coustitutiou of these was peculiar iu the 
last degree. But the event justified the wis- 
dom of the measure. The new financial insti- 
tutions were born out of the exigency of the 
times, and their anomalous character must be 
accounted for by the existing conditions. The 
Bank Act of May, 1862, provided that, in- 
stead of gold, the new hanks might use 
^National Bonds ns the basis of their culTel]G 3 ^ 
It was provided that each bank, on purchas- 
iQfT and depositing with the Treasurer of the 
United States the requisite amount of bonds, 
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might receive thereon, from the treasury* 
ninety per cent, of the valuation of the bonds 
deposited, in a National GuiuiiiNov, such cuv- 
rency to hear the name of the particular bunk 
honi wliich it was to bo issued. 

The new banks spread rapidly, and in a 
eborfc time a mixed currency, composed ai)oiit 
half and half of the Greenbacks eu\c1 the Na* 
tional Bank hills, took the place of llio old 
local paper money, which had fornicrly con- 
stituted the bulk of the ourreiicy employed by 
the people. Meanwhile, gold and silver, on 
account of the high and eyer-in creasing pre- 
iniums thereon, disappeared from sight, and all 
of the financial transactions of the country, 
great and sin all, swnin licncofcrth for about 
seventeen years in an ocean of self-sustaining 
paper money. The precious metals been mo 
an article of merchandise ; but their fictitious 
connection with the national cuvvoucy consti- 
tuted a dangerous element of monetary spccu- 
iation, which the financial jobbers of tlie coun- 
try were not slow to discover, and to uso with 
fatal effect. The cinTcncy of tho National 
Banks was, as we have said, fundshod, and the 
redemptioa of the same guaranteed, by the 
Treasury of the United States. By tho meas- 
ure above described, the means for prosecuting 
the Civil ^Tar^Yel^ provided. At the end of the 
conflict, the National Debt proper had reached 
the astounding sum of nearly three thousand 
miHions of dollars t Nor can it well ho doubted 
that had tho war cou tinned through anotlier 
year national bankruptcy miiab have ensued. 

Oil the 4th of March, 1865, President Lin- 
coln was inaugurated for his Bccoad term. 
The biieP address which he delivcied on that 
occasion was one of the most patriotic and 
able ever pronounced by a great man in a 
trying ordeal. He sought by cairn and nlmost 
affectionate utterances to call hack from their 
rebellions course the infatuated people of the 
Southern States, exliorting his coin) try men, 
^Mvith malice towards none, with chaiity for 
all,^ to go about the work of healing the Na- 
tions wounds, ftud restoring political and social 
fellowship throughout the Union. 

It will be remembered that at this time the 
war, though in its last great tlirocs, was not 
ended. Within a month, however, the mili- 
tary power of the Confederacy was brok^. 
Thrae days after the evacuation of Richmond 
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fey Lee's aimy, U\e President visited tlmt city, 
conferiefl with theiiutliorilies, find then I'etnrned 
U) ^Yeshl^glon. But, m the stranjrc 
tude of til lugs, tlie tragedy of his own sad life 
had already entered its Inst act. On the evoning 
of the 14Lh of Ajiril lie attended Ford’s Theater 
witli Ins wife and a party of iiionds As the 
play drew near its close, a disreputable actor, 
named John Wilkes Booth, stole iiiuioticed 
into the President's box, leveled a pistol at 
his head, and shot; him tli rough the brain. 
Lincoln fell forward in his Beat, w'as borne 
from tlie building, lingered Jn an un con. scions 
state until the following morning, and died. 
It was one of the greatest tragedies of nioderii 
times — the most atrocious and diabolical mur- 
der known in mod- 
erji liistory. The 
assassin leaped out 
of the box upon 
the stage, escaped 
into the darkness, 
and fled. 

It was immedi- 
ately perceived that 
a jnuideroiis con- 
spiiacy had been 
formed to overthrow 
thft GwvttvaMut by 
assagsiimtion. At 
the same ho nr an- 
other mnrdeixsr, 
named Lewis Payne 
Powell, burst into 
the bed* chain her of 
Secretary Sewaid, who had been disabled 
by an accident, sprang upon the couch of 
the sick mao, stabbed him nigh unto death, 
and made his escape into the night The 
city was wiki with alarm and excitement. 
The telegraph flashed the news throughout the 
land, and a tremor of alarm and rnge ran 
everywliei’ 0 . Troops of cavalry and the pdice 
of Washington departed in all directions to 
hunt down the conspirators. On the 26th of 
April, Booth was found concealed in a barn 
south of Fredericksburg. Eefusing to sur- 
render, he was shot by Sergeant Boston Cor- 
bett, and was dragged forth from the burning 
building to dio. Powell was caught, ctmvlcted, 
and hanged. His fellow-conspirators, David 
Herrold and George A, Atzerott, together 


with hlrs Mary E. Surratt, at whose bouse 
tlio plot was formed, were also coudcnnien ana 
executed, hlichael OTvaughVm, Doctor Sam- 
uel A. Mudd, iiml >Samiiel Auifdd weio i-en- 
teneed to iaiprl&onment for life in the Dry 
Toitiigas, and Edward Spangler for a term of 
six years. 

Thus ended in dark ness, but tiot in shame, 
the strange career of Abraham Lincoln. He 
was one of the mo&t renunkable men of any 
age or coiuUry — a man in whom the qual- 
ities of genius and conniiou sense were 
etraiigely mingled He was prudent, far* 
sighted, and resolute f thoughtful, culm, and 
just; patient, lead er-lienv ted, and great, The 
manner of Jns death consecrated his memory. 


Thrown by murder from the high seat of 
power, ho fell into the arms of the American 
people, who laid bim down as teitdevly ns chil- 
dvcu Itiy their father on the coUch of death. 
The funeral pageant was prepared on a scale 
never before equaled in the Jfew YTovld, 
From city to city, in one vast pivjcesaion, the 
mourning people followed his remains to their 
last resting-place in Springfield* From all 
nations rose the voice of sympatby and 
shame — sympathy for Ida death, slmrae for the 
dark crime that caused it. 

Lincoln fell at an hour when, to all human 
seeming, the American people could least 
spare bis services. The great BebeBion of blitj 
Southern States was tottering into obiivDn* 
but the restoration of the Dnion remained 
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be accomplisiied. Who but Lincoln, in such 
a crisis, wns fitted for siicli a work? His tem- 
per, nftcr the overt! irow of Lee, showed con- 
’ elvisively tbe trend of bis thovights and &ynv 
patliies— liis sincere desire for peace, his love 
for all men of all sections. 

The wolds of mercy wore upon liis lips, 
Forgiveness in Uis heai t and on liis pen, 

'When tlic vile nuiTcleicr brought sM'iit cdipso 
To thoughts ot peace on earth, good-will to wax da 
moil. 

The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
Uttered one voice of sympathy and ghiimel 
Sore henvt, eo stopped when it at last beat fvtje ; 
f^ad life, cut short just as ita triumph camel 


A deed neemaed I Strokes have been struck before 
liy the assahsiii'fi hand, whereof men doubt 
If move of horror or difeginee they bore; 

But thy foul Clime, like Cam ’a, staiulg darkly 
out. 

Vile handl that branded murder on a strife, 
Whatever itg grounds, stoutly anti nobly striven. 
Ami with the martyr’s ciown crow'«iesfc a lifo 
With much to piaise, little to bo foigiveni ^ 

The defitb of Lincoln made necessary the 
im media to elevation of Andrew Johnson to the 
Presidency, On the day after the ns'sassi nation 
be took tlio oath of office, and eiitered at once 
upon his duties as Chief Magistrate. He was 

^ From the London Punch of May G, 1865. 



natuve, TUevo was no quniUng, no spirit of itary measnve, asul aUUougU tHe institution of 
compromise. His life was frequently imperiled ; slavery had fallen to pieces at the touch of the 
but he fed on danger, and grew stiong under pen of Lincoln, it was deemed necessary (r 
the onsets of his enemies. He held the office complete tlie work by statu tovy and Cniistbir 
or Govern or un til 1S64, when he was nominated nonal ennctniPiits* Thus weie the doctrines 

N.^Vol. J“ii 
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E\iul logit^al lOi^ults of tlie war iucmponUed 
forever in i]\Q- fniuUnncntal Ijnv of tlni land 
Fi'OJii tlic tlio Pre^idoiit iras confioiUerl 

tl^o great €|uestions avisuig out of tUc ooU' 
diet, for iiiBtiinc^', .shoiilil ho done widi 

llie Iciidors of (he Ilohellion? 0\\ this 
tlie voire of Lincoln w'iib Iiciud out of the 
grave, On the 29th of ISGo, the Aac- 

NLf^TY PnocLV^rATiON w^ns JBsLied by the Pres- 
ident, By itrf provi'jions a general pardon was 
extended to all poii^onb— 'Oxciopfc tlmso speeified 
in certain clar^'O,^ — wGio bad participated in tlie 
oj'gaiiizathm luid dcfeiise of tlie CViii fed o racy. 


The condition of pardon ^vnB that those re- 
ceiving it should take au oath of allGgiancc! to 
the Uni ted States. Tho excepted persona 
might also be pardoned oU special application 
to the Pi’eshleiit 

Du ring the sunimer of 18C5 the great 
jirmies were disbanded » and the victors and 
van(|iilshecl returned to tlioir homes to resume 
the w^ork of peace. One of the most striking 
scenes ever witnessed in the country was the 
great military parade and leview at Washing- 
ton City. It was the closing pageant of the 
war. About seventy-five thousand Union sol- 
diers, including Slier army from Caro- 


lina, paiaded the streets, and passed the 
viewing btuiwh ^Yhelft live Pi'csidmit and 
principal officers, civil mid iniiitmy, of tlie 
XJiuted wore on the phitfanu. After 

tills tliG soldiers, as an organized force, melted 
rapidly mvay, and were lei^olved into tho rauka 
of citizcndiip. 

The close of the war left the finances of 
the hTatioii in a condition most ahiriniug. The 
irar-deiit, already pilled inoiiii tains high, went 
on increasing until the boginning of 1866, 
and it iviis only by Jierciileaii c^certious that 
national bankruptcy could he ivarded off The 
yearly iiiteiest on the debt had increased 
to $133^000,000 in gold. The expenses 
of the gfiveiiinumt had reached an aggre- 
gate of $200,000,000 annually. But the 
aiignientcd re veil lies of the Nation and 
the energy and skill of the financial man* 
ageinent of the treasury pioved Biifficieiit 
to meet the enormoug outlay, and at last 
the debt began to bo slowly djiniuished. 
On tho 5 til of December, 1866, n resolu- 
tion was jinssecl in tlio House of Repre- 
sentatives pledging the faith of thetJuited* 
States to the full payment of the National 
in deb ted lies, both principal and interest. 

During the wdiole period of the Civil 
War the vital intci’estc, not to say the 
existence, of the United States were con- 
stantly menaced by the hostility of foieigii 
poivers. Of all the great iiionar clues of 
Europe, only Pau'^sia had b^en sincerely 
and lit lioart favorable to the cause of the 
Union. ' The Government of Gicat Brit- 
ain, from first to last, synpiatliized with thO' 
Confedeiacy — not, indeed, that she was in 
love with the inslitiuion of shivery, but 
that she Focvetly hoped for the dismemberment 
of the American Republic. Napoleon III., 
Emperor of the French, cherished plans, not a 
few, to aid the Confederate States, and to pi'e- 
cipitate, if possible, tho downfall of the Union. 
His schemes embraced particularly the insti- 
tution of a Preiicli Empire in Mexico, In 
that country the diatracted condition of affairs' 
furnished abundant opportunitiea for foreign 
interference. A French army was sent into 
Mexico . The constituted authorities w^ero 
overawed, an Imperial government was organ- 
ized, and early in 1864 the crown was offered 
fo Maximilian, archduke of Austria. The kt- 
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ter lepairocl to Mexico, set up Ins govei'nmeiib, 
Riul tallied it for a season, with the aid of 
Crouch and Austrian soldiers. JBut tlie Mex- 
ican President, Benito Pablo Jimrez, headed a 
re^oUitiou against the usurjnng ]\raxiiiiilian ; 
and the Government cf the United States le- 
buked France for her palpable and ^villful 
violation of tlie Monroe Doctrine. Napoleon, 
nt lengtii, beeamc alarmed, and withdrew his 
army. Maximilian, thus left without support, 
was quickly overthrow'll and driven from the 
capital. He fed to the city of Qneretaro, 
where he was besieged, mid finally taken 
prisoner On tlic 13th of June, 1867, he w'ns 
tried by court-martial, uJid condemned to bo 
shot. Six days afterwards the Benteviee \s'i\9 
carried into execution. Maximilian met bi.s 
fate like a heio. His death and tlie sad in- 
eanity of the Em pi ess Carlo ttu awakened the 
commiseration, if not the sympathy, of man- 
kind for the ill-starred enterprise in which the 
misguided j)rincG had lost his life, and his 
queen her leason. The aoheme of Napoleon, 
wlio had hoped to profit by tlie calamitous 
civil war in the United States, to gain a foot- 
hold in the New World ami restore the nscen- 
dency of the Latin race west of the Atlantic, 
was justly brought to shame and contempt 
After a few weeks of successful opemtion, 
the first Atlantic telegraph, laid by Cyrus W. 
Field in 1858, had ceased to work. The 
frieuda of the enterprise were, for a season, 
greatly disheartejied. Not so, however, with 
Mr. Field, ^Yho continued, both in Europe 
and America, to agitate the claims of hiq 
measure niid to plead for assistance. He made 
fifty voyages ncro;^s the Atlantic, and finally 
secured sufficient capital to begin the laying of 
a second cable Tlie w’ork was begun from the 
coast of Ireland in the summer of 1865. When 
the steamer Great Eastern had proceeded 
more than twelve hundred miles on her way 
to America, the cable parted and was lost. 
But Mr. Field held on to his enterprise. 
Six millions of dollars had been spent in un- 
successful attempts, but still he persevered, 
In July of 1866 a third cable, two tbou^^and 
miles id length, was coiled in the Grrai Eustem, 
and again the vessel started on her way. This 
time the work was comjiletely successful. In a 
short time the same great vessel returned to 
mid-ocean, and, recovering the lost cable from 


the depths, carried the second line successfully 
to the American coast. After twelve years of 
unremitting cilbrt, Mr. Field received a gold 
medal from the Congress of his country, and 
the plaudits of all civilized nations. 

On the 1st of November, 1864, an act was 
passed by Congress, establishing the Postal 
Moi^ey-Okdkr System of the United States. 
The clesigu of the measure was to secure a safe 
and convenient metiiod of transmitting small 
siuns of money through the mails. Notwith- 
standing the invaluable benefits of the system, 
it was at first received with little favor. In 
1870 there were two thousand and seven ty-six 
po.st-o/licGs from w'lileh money-orders were issued. 
During that year the amount transmitted 
was jjiore than thirty -four millious of dollars. 
The orders for 1875 munheied five million 
six thou sand three bunched and thirty- three, 
and the amount of money sent amounted 
to raoie than seventy-seven millions of dollars. 
Of all the ordeis issued during that year, only 
twenty -seven were paid to persons not entitled 
to the proceeds. Postal conventions have 
already lieen held, and the arrange men ta com- 
pleted for the exchange of American moiiey- 
oidcra Avith Switzerland, Great Britain, and 
Germany, The requirements of civilization 
Avill no doubt soon demand similar compacts 
limong all enligliteiied iiatioiig. 

The Administration of Presidant Johnson is 
noted as the time Avhen tlie Territories of the 
United States were given approximately their 
final forms. The vast domains Avest of the 
Mississipj)i were reduced by Congressional 
enactments to proper geographical limits, and 
were organized Avitb a vieAv to an early admis- 
sion into the Union as States. A hii’ge part 
of the Avork had been accomjdishod (luring the 
Administration of Lincoln. In March of 1861, 
the Territory of Dakota, destined, after tweiiLy- 
eeven years, to become two great States, Avas 
detacbed from Nehrusku on the north, and 
given a distinct political organization. The 
Territory embraced an area of one hundred 
and fifty til on '-and sqiiaie mi] os. The State 
of Nansas Imd at hist, on tlio 29th of Janusiry, 
1861, been admitted into the Union, under a 
conatltutioii fianied at Wyandotte, In Febru- 
ary of 1863, Arizona, Avith an area of one Imu- 
dred and thirteen thousand S(|iiarQ miles, was 
separated from Ngay Mexico on the Aveat, and 
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oi^anizeJ ns an iiiflependeiit Teiritory. On the 
3(1 of Mnjch ol the same year, Ichlh(^ ^\as (jr- 
gani/ed out of portioua of Dakota, Nebiaslca, 
and Washington Territories, and on the 2Uth 


inilus. On the the Terri- 

toiy ot Neljja>ka, leiuieed to i[» pieseiit- aiea 
of ''Oveiity-sj^i thousand fctpniic iiiiies, va^j iulniit- 
ted into the Union as ihe Liiii ty-seveuth State. 



DOTO THTS YUKON, AIASKA. 


of May, 1864, Mon tan a, wi than area of one luui' 
dred and thirty -six thousand square miles, was 
cut off from the eastern part of Idaho, By 
this measure the area of the latter Territory 
was reduced to eighty-six thousand square 


Finally, on the 26th of July, 1868, the Territory 
of Wyoming, with an area of ninety-eight 
thousand square miles, was organized out of 
portions of Dakota, Idaho, and Uta1u Thus 
were the Territories of the gi‘eat West reduced 
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Lo then’ piesciit limits, aa represented in tlie 

Accniiipnnynip map. 

The year 18C7 ^YflS alno signalized by the 
PoECiiASE OF Alaska. Two yoaid previously 
this con u try lind been explored by a corps of 
American scientists, with a view of estal)lishing 
telegrapliio comuninication between the United 
States and Asm by way of Behring Strait. 
The report of the exploration showed that 
Alaska was by no means the worthless country 
which it had been supposed to be. It was 
found that the coast fisher ieSj including the 
products of the sealdalands, were of very great 


value, and that tlic foiests of white pine and 
yelknv cedar wore among the finest in tne 
W'oild. Negotiations for tlie pinch ase of the 
pcninsnhi wcie accordingly opened with Eussia 
by Ml. f!5ew£Lrd, the Aniencan Secjietary of 
State, and on the 30th of ]\lavch, 1867, a treaty 
was concliuled by which, for the sum of seven 
million tw^o hundred thousand dollars, Alaska 
was inirchnsed by the United States. The 
territory thus added to the domains of the Ee- 
publlc embraced an area of five hundred and 
eighty thousand .square miles, and a population 
of twenty-nine thousand souls. 


CHAi=»TE)R exxv.— E poch op rkcons'Truction, 


ERY soon after Ida accession 
to the Chief Magistracy, 
serious disagr dements arose 
between Pi'esiclent John- 
son and the two Houses of 
Congress The difficulty 
grew out of the great 
question of reorganizing the Southern States. 
Strangely enough, the particular point in dis- 
pute was tlie theoretical one as to the relation 
which those Slates had sustiiiiied to the Federal 
Union during the Civil \Yar. If both parties to 
the quarrel had limited their views to the settle- 
ment of the pi’acb’cfl/ issues before them, the ques- 
tions involved might have been of easy solution. 
Blit the one party was m stubborn and dog- 
matic ns the other was angry and demagogical. 
The President held, in brief, that the Orrlinancea 
of Secession lind been, in their very natuio, 
null and void, and tiiat therefore the seceded 
States liad never been out of the Union. On the ^ 
other hand, the majoiity in Congress held that 
the acts of secession were indeed illegal and un- 
constitutional, hut that the seceded States had 
never thele'^s been actuall}'' detaclied from the 
Union, and that S[iecial legi'^latioii and special 
guamuteoi ivero Heces?ary to I'cstore them to 
their ^ hr /nor rel.ation under the Government. 
Sucli was the real foundation of the disputes 
by wliicli the question of reconstructing the 
Southern States was so scriou.sly embarrassed. 
If the Chief Exeeiitive liad been a nuui of 
Lincolifa charneter, or if Congress had been 


less influeuced by its passions, by its growing 
dislike of the Pi’caident, and by many other 
ulterior motives, the difficulty might have been 
allayed or wholly obviated. 

Ill the summer of 1866 tlie work of recon- 
struction ivaxS undertaken by the President, in 
accordance with bis own plans, On the 9th 
of May be issued a proclamation for the restora- 
tion of Virginia to the Union. Twenty days 
rfteiward another proclamation was issued, es- 
tablishing a provisional govern men t for South 
Carolina, and at brief intervals similar meas- 
ures were adopted in rc.spect io tlic otlier 
States of tlie late Conrcderiicy. On the 24th 
of June the Provident proclaimed all I'e^ 
trictioiis removed on trade and intcrcdiirso 
with the Sou them States. On the 7th of tlie 
following September a iiecond Amnesty Procla- 
mation was is.sned, by wliicli alt persons wlio 
Imd upheld the Coufoderato cause, except the 
leaders, were unconditionally pardoned. 

In tlie meantime, Tennessee had been reor- 
ganized, and in 1866 was restored to its place 
in the Union. But while these measures were 
carried out, Congress was pursuing its owm line 
of policy with legard to the reconstruction of 
the Southern States. During the sossiou ot 
1806-60 a Committee of Fifteen was appointed 
by that body to whom all matters np]jQrtaining 
to the re(>i'ganizatioii of the States of the over- 
til r own Confederacy sliould be referred. Soon 
afterwards the Ctvri. EtaHTS Bill was passed 
the object of which was to secure to the freed 
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men of tl»e South the full exercise of citizen- 
eliip The nietisuie M'as opposed and vetoed 
by the Preside ntj but was immediately re])n«sed 
by a two-tliirds Congressional majority. It 
was the beginning of the opeii bieaU between 
Mr. Johnson and Congress. On the occasion 
of the celebration of Ayasliingtoifs birthday, 
the bill severely dcnoimeed by the Presi- 
dent in a speech delivered in front of the Ex- 
ecutive mansion. Tlie position assumed by 
Congress was declared to be a new rebellion 
-against the Government of the United States. 
In subsequent speeches and messages the same 
eeutirnents were reiterated, and the attitude of 
the Executive and tlie Legislative departments 
became constantly more unfriendly, 

In the summer of 1806 a call was issued 
for a National convention, to lie held in Phil- 
adelphia on the 14tU of August. It was be- 
lieved that the President was behind the move- 
ment, The objects had in view wei’C not very 
clenily defined; but it was underrftood that 
‘^the general coudition of the country would he 
‘Considered, measures of National policy dis- 
cussed, and all the political elements in opposi- 
tion to the majority in Congress be consolidated 
into a new political party, with which the 
President's name would be associated in lead- 
-ersliip. At the appointed time delegates from 
.all the Sbites and Territories were present. 
Many members of the Republican party took 
part in the movement, and the convention wns 
not lacking in enthusiasm. Still the meeting, 
^ all otlier factious assemblages, exercised but 
little permanent influence ou the aflairs of the 
-couv\tvy. 

The President, perceiving that the Philadel- 
tphia convention wns of no effect, now made an- 
other efForb to rally public opinion in favor of his 
policy. In the latter part of August he set 
out from AVashing ton, aecompaniod by General 
Urant, Admiral Farragut, the leading members 
of the Cabinet, and other prominent officials, to 
make n tour of the Northern States. The ostensi- 
ble object of the exclusion was that the Pi esi dent 
miglit be present at the laying of the cornei- 
stoiiG of a monument to Senator Dniiglaa at 
‘Chicago Departing from the Capital, the 
Presidential party passed through Philadelphia, 
New York, and Albany, and after taking [mi t 
dn the ceremonies at Chicago, returned by way 
vof St. Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincin- 


nati, micl Pittsburg. At all the principal 
towns and cities through which he papsed the 
President S]>oke freely to the crowds iiidefense 
of ln.s own policy, ami in denunciation of that 
of Congre^'S 

The whole journey w’as a scene of in ten. so 
excitement and partisan iiniinosity. The gen- 
eiiil effect of the President’s course was disas- 
trous to him ftud his political adherents. In 
the elections of the following autumn the meas- 
ures and attitude of Congress were sustniued, 
and most of the m embers of that body re- 
elected by increased popular majorities. 
Nevertlieless, tlie result of the election had 
littlo effeot in alteriug the President’a views 
or Bcftening his feelings towards the Legislative 
department of the Government, His stubborn 
nature yielded in nothing, even when the voice 
of the Northern people was heard as the voice 
of many wafers. 

By degrees the affairs and status of the 
Administration grew critical. When Congress 
convened, in December of 186B, the policy of 
the President was severely condemned. The 
attitude of all parties had strnngely changed. 
It had been believed and feared that Mr, 
Johnson would pureiie a course of angry retri- 
bution towards those who had been engaged 
in the rebellion. Now it was believed and 
openly charged that lie had gone over to the 
Confederate party. Though lie bad begun from 
premises which had been laid by Lincoln, he 
had reached practical coiioliiaions therefrom 
which were offensive, not to say shocking, to 
the great majority of those who had upheld 
the Government during the wav. Congieaa, in 
its growing animosity to the President, had 
abandon od the milder principles of reconcilia- 
tion, which Lincoln had evidently professed, 
and taken an attitude of relentless hostility 
towards the Con federate party in the South. 
Presently tlie CongreF^sioiiiil committee ap- 
pointed at the session of the previous year 
brought forward their report, embodying a 
full plan of ^organizing the Southern States. 
After much discussion the mensures proposed 
by the committee were adopted by Congress, 
and the work of reconstruction was begun. 

As the first condition for the read mission 
of a State into the Uiiiou, it was enacted that 
tiie people of the same, by their Legiblntivo 
Asbeinhly, or otherwise, should ratify the Four- 
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teeiith Amoiirlment to tlio Constitution, ^vliich 
declared tlie citizenship of nil persons born or 
□atiuiili/cd in the United States. In fintlier- 
auce of this policy, Congress nt the sau\e session 
passed an act requiring that in the National 
Terri tones the elective franchise should ho 
granted without distinction of race oi' color 
before such Territory should be admitted into 
the Union. A gimilar measure was adopted 
with regard to the District of Colmnbia, fon 
bidding the fiiither restriction of the right of 
aiiliVnge to Wliitc nieu. To nil of these acts 
President Johnson opposed his veto; but in 
every case Lis objection was overcome by the 
two thirds* innjoiity of Congress, 

For all practical purposes, the question re- 
flpectiug the method of reorganizing the Soutli- 
ern States resolved itself to this: Should the 
dvil or the mititimj plan of reconstruction be 
adopted ? From the beginning the President 
had urged the guporiority of tlie civil method. 
It was seen, however, by Congress and the 
North that to follow this method freely would 
be to remand at once the control of the lately 
secedcil States into the hands of the old Con- 
federate party. Eight or wroug, it was deter- 
mined by the majority that this should not be 
done. It WAS clear that if the lenders of the 
late Confederacy should return from all the 
Sou them States as Representatives and Sena- 
tors, and should eonihhie, as they were certain 
to do, with the Demo cm tic Representatives 
and Senators fioni tlie Northern States, the 
Republican party would be immediately over- 
whelmed by an advei’se majority. It was 
therefore determined in Congress that the 
military and suppressive method of governing 
the seceded States sliould be employed, and 
that an alliance between the Black Republicans 
of the South and tlie >7hite Republicans of 
the North was the safest combination for the 
inteiests of the Union. This view of the case 
was intensified by tlie hostility of the Execu- 
tive, and henceforth tiiere was open political 
war between the two departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

On the 2d of March, 1867, fin act was 
passed by Congress by which tlie ten seceded 
States were divided into five military districts, 
each district to be under control of a gover- 
nor appointed by the President. After ap- 
pointing the comm finders required by this law, 


the chief rnngifttrate asked the opinion of Mr. 
Stanbery, his Attorney- Gen oral, as to tlio 
validity of the Coiigressioual measures of lecon- 
atructiou. An answer was ro turned that most 
of the acts were null and void, and !he Piesi- 
(lent theieupou issued to tlie military com- 
maiKler-s fin order wdnch virtually nullified tho 
whole proceeding. Congress uow passed a 
supplemental act declaring the meaning of thu 
previous law, and tlie pioccss of reoigaiiiza- 
tion w^ent on in accordance with the Con- 
gressional jilan, The work, however, waa 
I greatly retarded by tlie distracted counsels of 
the Government, and the chaotic condition of 
affairs in the South. But iu due time thr 
States of Arkunsns, Alabama, Georgia, Florid n, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and South Carol in a* 
w'ere i-ecoiistnielecl, and in tlie months of 
June and July, 1868, wore leadmitted iiiti^ 
the Union In every case, however, the re- 
nd mission was effected against the protest and 
over the veto of the President. 

Meanwhile, a ditficully arose in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet which led to hia impeachment 
On the 21st of February, 1868, he notified 
Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, of his 
dismissal fioin office. Such a eircum stance 
bud never he foie arisen in the administrative 
history of the country, Tlie act was regarded 
by Congress as a usurpation of authority and a 
violation of law on the part of the President. 
The reconstruction difliculties had already 
broken off all friendly relations bcUveen the 
two Houses and tlie Executive. Accordingly, 
on the 3d of Afarch, articles of imjiencliment 
svere agreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in accordance with the forms of 
tlie Constitution ; and the cause against the 
President was immediately remanded to the 
Senate for trial. Proceedings were instituted 
in that bod 3 ^ on the 23d of March, and con- 
tinued until the 26th of May, when tlie ques- 
tion was suliniitted to a vole of the Senators,, 
acting as judges, and !Mr. Johnson was aquit- 
ted. His escape from an adverse verdict^ 
however, was very narrow — a two-thirds' 
majority was required to convict, and hut 
a simjle vote was wanting to that result, Sal- 
mon P. Chase, wdio, after his retii'ement from, 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury, had been 
appointed Oliief- Justice of the United States, 
presided over this remarkable trials the first 
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of its kind which luid ever distracted, not to view. With Vicksburg his star came into the 
say disgraced, the liistory of thj country. a53cendaiit, and was never again clouded. In 

After the impeachment the Administration March of t8C4 he received tiie ap])t>liUine«t 
of Johnson drew sullenly to n close. Tlie time of Lieutcnaut-Geueral and Coiniiiander in- 
for another Presidential election was at hand, Chief of the Uuiou army. His siib'^eqiieiit 

and Gciieial Ulysses S. Grant vas nominated career at the head of that army lias been al- 

by the Eopublicau.s for the Chief-magistracy. ready narrated. At the close of the war iiis 

On the Democratic side tlie nomination was reputation, though strictly military, was very 

given to Hoiatio Seymour, of New York. great, and his complications in the imbroglio 

The canvass was attended with great excite- between President Johnson and Congress 

ment. The attention of the people, still ngi^ heightened ratlier than dimhnshed the estinia- 

tated by the recent strife throng li which the tioii in wliieli lie was held by his countrymen, 

Nation had passed, could not be diverted from At the Republican Conventiem in Chicago, 
the question and issues of the Civil AYar. on the 21at of May, 1868, General Grant had 

The principles recently agitated by the 
majority in Congress were made the basis 
of the Republican plalfonn of 1808, and 
on that platform General Grant was chosen 
by n very large electoral majority. The 
votes of twenty-six States, amounting in 
the aggregate to two liimdred iind four- 
teen ballots, were cast in his favor, while 
his competitor received only the eighty 
votes of tliG remaining eleven States. Of 
the popular vote, however, Sir. Seymour 
obtained 2,703,600 against 3,018,188 given 
to General Gmnt. At the same election 
the choice for the Vice-presidency fell on 
Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana. 

Ulysses S. Grant, eighteenth President 
of the United States, was a native of Ohio, 
born nt Point Pleasant, in that State » April 
27,1822. Ills boyhood was uneventful. At 
the egeof seventeen lieentered theUniked 
States Military Academy, at AVest Point, 
and was grad unted in 1843, As a Lien tenant 
and Captain he served ^Yith distinction, and 
was promoted for gallantry in the Alexican ^Yar. no competitor ; he wns unanimously nominated 

After the close of that conflict he retained his on the first ballot. On tho day following liis 

connection with the army for some yoava, and iimuguvation as President he sent to the 

then resigned his commission. He became a Senate the following no mi nations for- Lis 

merchant, resided near St. Liouis, and after- Cabinet; Per Secretary of State, Eliliii B. 

wards at Galena, Illinois. At the outbreak AVashbiirne, of Illinois; for Secretary of the 

of the Civil AYar ho wiia living in obscurity, Tiensiuy, Alexander T,- Stewart, of New York; 

nor could any Imve foreseen the probability for Secretary of the Interior, Jacob D. Cox, 

of his emergence. His first national reputa- of Ohio; for Secretary of the Navy, Adolph 

tion was won by the capture of Forta Henry E. Boriej of Pennsylvania ; for Secretary of 

and Donelaon, in 1862. After Shiloh, ho AVar, John kl. Schofield, of Illinois ; for Post* 

was conspicuous ns a Union coniniancler ; but rnoster-General, John A. J. Gresawell, of 

was for awhile held back by gloomy and adverse Maryland ; for Attorney-General, E. R, Hoar, 
circumstances, sufficient to have driven a less of Massachusetts. These nominations were at 
resolute and taciturn spirit from the field of once coufirnied; but it was soon discovered 
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tliiit Mr. Stewart, being an importer of foreign 
gooclb, Viii^ ineligible to a portion iu the 
Cnljifiet. Geuigo S Boiitwell, of Mnswhii* 
setts, was ae cord i ugly appointed to the vacant 
position. Mr. AVashbiirne al'^o gave up his 
office to accept the i)ositi()ji of Miuir^ter to 
Fiance, and the vacancy ^^a3 filled by the ap- 
pointment of Hiiiinllon Fi&h, of New York. 

Tim first event by w’hich the new Adininis- 
t ration was signal ixod was the completion of 
the Pacific Railroad. AYe have seen how this 
vast enterprise was projected as early as 1853, 
but ten years elapsed before the work of 
construction wa.s actually begun. The first 
division of the load extended from Omaha, 


Nebraska, to Ogden, Utah, a distance of a 
thousand and thirty- two miles. This great 
span was know’ii as the Union Pacific Rail- 
way , The W ester n di visie u , o ailed the Ceii t val 
Pacific, streiclieci from Ogdon to San Fi an cisco, 
a distanceiif eight bund red and eighty- two niilc.s. 
On flic lOtb of A fay, 1809, the great work was 
Goni])leted with n]ipropriate ceremonies. 

Before the inauguration of President Giant, 
two additional amend meiUs to the Constitution 
bad been adojited hy Congieps. The first of 
these, known as the Fourteenth Aniendnient, 
extended the rights of citizenship to all persona 
born Or naturalized in the United States, and 
declared the validity of the ]uiblic debt. This 
ameudmeut was submitted in 1867, was rath 


fled by three -fourths of the States, and in tlia 
jbl lowing year became a pai'fc of the Constitu- 
tion. A few week^ before the expiration of 
Jolui&oAs term the Fifteenth Amendment was 
adopted by Congress, providing that the 
rights of oitizciis of the United States io vote 
should not he denied or abridged on account 
of nice, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. This article also, Avhich wms intended 
to confer the right of suffrage on the emanci- 
pated Black meu of the South, was submitted 
to the States, received the sauction of three- 
fourths of the Legislatures, and on the 30th 
of March, 1870, wna proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent aa a part of the Constitution. 

During the last ye firs of the war, 
and the decade following, the monetary 
affairs of the United States were in 
such condition as to fnriiisli oppor- 
tunity for gieat frauds and the wildest 
spcciilivtious. The buying and selling 
of gold, made necessary at first by the 
exigencies of commerce, became at 
length a fictitious process, and was so 
manipulated by tbe speeulatora, espe- 
cially those having their haunts about 
tlie Gold Room in New York City, as 
to un.se ttle the business of the whole 
country. Crisis after criris wna reached^ 
and passed, marking so many disasters 
to the monetary affairs of tlie peoplCi 
In the fall of 1869 occuried the most 
extuiordinaiy excitement of all. Per- 
haps no other scheme of equal extent and 
aliroud contrivance was ever concocted 
in the financial mails of the world, A 
company of iin scrupulous speculators in Now 
York, headed hy Jay Gould andJames Fisk, Jr., 
succeeded in producing what is known ns a 
corner” iw the gold- market, imd brought the 
business iiiteiests of the metropolis to the 
verge of ruin, Some account of the condition b 
whieli niiido possible the nefarious transaction 
ill question may serve to render the event in- 
telligible to the reader 

During tlic Civil AVar the credit of the 
Government had declined to such an extent 
that at one time a dollar in gold was worth 
two hundred and cighty-six cents in paper ciir- 
reney. Doubtless a part of this extraordinary 
premium on the precious metal was occasioned 
by the plethora of the Greenback and National 
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bank issues of pa])er money. But the greater 
part was due to an actual decline in tlje credit 
of the Goveriiinent, a fear that the enormous 
war-debt would bear the Nation down to ulti- 
mate bankruptcy. After tlie lea to ration of the 
National authonty, the value of paper money 
appreciated, and in the fall of 1869 the latio 
of gold to the Greenback dollar had fallen off 
to about one Imndied and thirty to one lum- 
dred. There were at this time in the banka 
of New York about $15,000,000 in gold coin, 
and ill the sub-trensury of the United States, 
in AVali Street, a hundred millions additional. 
The plan of Gould and Fisk was to get control, 
by purchase, of the greater part of the 
616,000,000; to prevent the Seeretary of the 
Treasury from selling any part of the hundred 
millions under his authority; then, having 
control of the market, to advance tlie price of 
gold to a fabulous figure, sell out all which, 
they held themselves, and retire from the field 
of slauglitercd fortunes with accumulated 
millions of spoils, 

Having carefully arrmiged th; prelimi- 
naries, tho con spirti tors, on the 13di of Sep- 
tember, began tlieir work by purcliflsing large 
sums of gold, at tho same time constantly ad- 
vancing tho price. As has been said, tho 
process was wholly fictitious. No real gold 
was deliveied to the purchasers, the sellers 
simply agreeing to deliver at a certain price 
at a future date. One party of tho gamblers 
thus btcaniG bound to do for tho other what 
they could net do except by going into tlie mar- 
ket and buying the amounts NvUlch they were 
to deliver But the purchascis soon exhausted 
the market, and tliey who were said to be 
'‘short on gold” were at their mercy. 

By the 22d of September the plotters had 
succeeded in putting the market price of gold 
up to a hundred and forty. On tho following 
day the price rose to one huiulied and forty- 
four. The lUGinhevs of tho conspiracy now 
boldly declined their determination to advance 
the rate to two hnndred, and it seemed that 
on the morrow til ey would put their threat into 
execution. By this tune the whole business 
of the country stood quivering like nn aspcii 
in the wind, nor might any well foresee the 
results of the crisis. On the morning of the 
24tb, known as Black Friday, the bidding in 
the Gold Boom bewail with intense excitement. 


The brokers of Fisk and Gould first advanced 
the price to a huiidied and fifty, then to a 
hundred and fifty -five, and finally to one hun- 
dred and sixty, at which figure tliey were 
obliged to purchase several millions by n com- 
pany of inerchiuits, who had banded tJiouiselvea 
together, deterinmed tn fight the gold-gam blera 
to the last. Just at this moment came a de- 
spatch that Mr. Bn ut well, Heeiefary of the 
Treasury, had unsealed the hundred millions 
under his coutrol, and had ordered four mill- 
ions to be sold from the sub-treasury I The 
news ocensioned an instantaneous panic. The 
price of gold went down twenty per cent, in 
less than as many minutes. The specnlatora 
weic blown away in an upioar; but they man- 
ager], by accumulated fnuids and corruption 9 , 
to carry off with them more than eleven mill- 
ion dollais aa the profits of lb eir game 1 Several 
mouths elapsed before the business of the 
coiinti y recovered from the effects of tho shock. 

During the first three months of 1870 the 
work of reconstructing the Southern States 
was completed. On the 24tli of Janiioiy tho 
Senators and Represen tativea tif Virginia wera 
formally readmitted to their soEits in Congress, 
and the Old Dominion once more took her 
place in the Union. On the 23d of February 
a like action was taken Avidi regard to Missis- 
sippi, and on the 30fcli of Marcli the work, was 
finished by the reiid mission of Texas, the last 
of the seceded States, For the fiist time since 
December of 1860 the voice of the people of 
all of the States was lienrd in the councils of 
the Nation. 

In the same year was completed the Ninth 
Census of the United States. It was a work 
of vast importance, and the lesiilts presented 
were of the most encouraging cliarncter. Not- 
withstanding the ravages of war, the last dec- 
ade had been one of wonderful growth and 
progress. During that time the population 
had increased from 31,433,000 to 38,587,000, 
The center of population had now moved 
westward into the State of Ohio, and rested 
at a point fifty unilL-s east of Cincinnati. The 
National debt, though still enonnoiis, had 
been cousideiably reduced. The products of 
tho United States bad grown to a vast aggre- 
gate; even the cotton crop of th^ South was 
regaining much of its former importance, 
American manufactures were competing with 
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those nh Eiigliind iu the maikets of the world. 
Tlic XJiuoii iioAY ciii])mec(l thifty-seven States 
and eleven territories. From the imrjow limits 
of the thirteen original Colon ies, with their four 
hundred and twenty tlioiisniid square miles of 
territory, the National doimiiii liacl spiead to the 
vast area of three mllUon six hundred and four 
thousand square niilcsi. Few things have been 
more marvelous than the territorial growth of 
the United States. The piirchnse of Lonisiiina 
in 1803 more than doubled the gcogmiihical 
area of the Nation. The .'leveral Mexican ac- 
quisitions were onl}^ second in importance, 
while the recent Russian cession of Alaslai w^as 
alone greater Ihnii the original Thirteen States. 
The nature of this teiritoilal development will 
be be3t understood from an examination of the 
accompanying map. 

President Giant >vns by until re a man of 
few projects. Hq was perhaps the least vision- 
ary of all the great Americans who have risen 
to distinctiou in the political history of the 
country. If he had niiy particular dream of 
diatiiigufsliing his Administration by aonne 
sptmfie feature, It the ]W 03 eet of the an- 
nexation of Santo Domingo. lie also had in 
mind the enterprise of extending and amplify- 
ing the relations, civil, political, and social, 
between the American Republic and blexico. 
Bub with respect to the purchase of Santo 
Domingo be had a real anxiety. He promoted, 
and may be hxU\ to have originated, the agita- 
tion on that subject In January of 1871 he i 
appointed Setiator Ben AYade, of Ohio; Presi- ' 
dent Andrew D. AVhite, of New York; and 
Dr, Snmnel Howe, of Maspaclui setts, ns a 
Board of Com mission era to visit Santo Dn- 
miugo, Riid report upon the desirability of an- 
nexing that island to the United States, The 
question of annexation had been feebly before 
the American people for several years ; but the 
;*3tiial proposal awakened earnest advocacy on 
one aide, and strong opposition on the other. 
After three mouth.s .spent abroad, the Com mis- 
sion ers re til rued and le ported in favor of the 
proposed annexation. The matter was laid be- 
fore Congress, but the opposition excited iu 
that body was so great that the measure was 
defeated. 

Now it WHS that the day of retrlbnliou 
came to Great Britain for her conduct towards 
the American Government during the Civil 


AVar. The unfriendliness which she had 
fhown to the Umtod States, and the great and 
positive (la mages done to American commerce 
by the Confederate crui'^ers fitted out in tho 
English ])orts, had been laid up by thb 
Fedcial Govornment unto the day of reckon- 
ing. The United Slates held seiioiis accounts 
against Gieat Britain, which must be settled 
in some equitable manner before rekUioiia, of 
harmony could be reestablished. The Con- 
federate ci’iii.sers liad been built and equipped 
in tlie ports of England with the full knowl- 
edge of the Government. Such a proceeding 
was in plain violation of the law of nations. 
Even if the independence of the Con federate 
States had been recognized, it would still have 
been nulawfiil for the private war-ships of 
tliat power to be built, equipped, manned and 
sent forth from the ports of a nation pietend- 
ing neutrality and friendliness to the United 
Slates. Time and again Air. Sewnrrl Jmd 
rein onstrn ted with the Britisli authorities, but 
without elfect, As a matter of fact, tlie gi'eat 
monarchies of AVestern Europe believed and 
that thfe Amcyicau 

to^ pieces, that the bubble had burst, that 
the fragment of exploded re publican ism, con- 
sidered as a type of luiman goverument — a 
type most dangerous to themselves — ^Yere 
already drifting in the whirlpool. As a coii- 
seqiieiice, they assumed a tone and manner 
towaul the American Government, as if to say : 

We Imve said as luuch; the profits are now 

to 119.” 

After the Civil AYav, however, Gieat Brit- 
ain hecaine alarmed at her own conduct, and 
grew anxious for a .settlement of the dlffioiilty. 
Oil the 27th of February, 1871, a Joint High 
Commission, composed of five British and flve 
American stnte.smaii, assembled at AYashingtoa 
City. ,From the fact that the cruiser Alabama 
had done most of the injury complained of, 
the claiins of the United States were called 
The Alabama Claims. After much disoiie- 
sion, the Comm riiissi oners liumed a treaty, 
known as the Treaty of AVaslungfcon, by which 
it was agreed tlmt all claims of either nation 
against the other should bo submitted to a 
board of arbitration, to be apjiointed by 
friendly nations. Such a high court was ac- 
cordingly formed, and in the summer of 1872 
convened at Geneva, Switzerland. The cause 
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of the t\vf> iiatioHs was iinpartinU}' Iicanl, nnr] 
on tile 14th of Scptcnihev deculi^il m 
furor of the United StaLrs. By the decision, 
Giesvt BiUaui obliged, fov the ^^^ongs 
which sslie lind done, to pay to the Trensury 
of the Anieiveau Govevn^weut 815,500,000. 

The year 18T1 was lemarkable as being tlie 
date when the I’iillrimd eoufetcuctlou cf the 
United {States reached its rnnximoin. In Umt 
year iin loss lluin seven tlioucaod six luindred 
and s event} niiios of mi I road wcic constructed. 


tended to two thou'-aiid eight luindred and 
e^ighteen miles. Ten yeiivs later there were 
nine til on sand and t\vent}'-oiip, nnlcs of track . 
According to the loports foi 1860, the vailioada 
of the coxintry luul readied the cnornioiia ex- 
tent of thirty thousand &ix lumdrcd and thirty- 
five miles, aud in the next tcii years, enibraciiig 
the period of I he Civil War, tho amount waa 
nearly douhlcd. Such is the victory pf free 
enterprise, free industry, and free tlionglit. It 
may well surprise and instruct the student of 
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There is, perhaps, no fact in tlie historv of the 
world which exhibits so innrv clous a develop- 
meat of the physical resources of a nation. 
Etc tile miitterings of the Civil War, witli its 
untold destruction of life and treasure, Imd 
died axvay, the recuperative power, enterprise, 
and genius of the American people were re- 
vealed as never before iu establishing and ex- 
tending the lines of commerce and travel. In 
16S0 thero were but twenty- three miles of 
railway track in the New World. In 1840 
the linee In tho United States liud been ex- 


hushjiy tluit the Uiuted States of America, 
jList emerged from the furnace of war, and 
buivlened with an enormous debt, built iu the 
single year 1871 more miles of railway than 
Spain, whose daring navigators went forth four 
lumdiecl years ago to discover the Western 
homisphere, Ima ever built in her whole caicerl 
The same year is noted for a calamity ah 
most as vast in proportion as the enterprise 
just referred to wa? astonishing. The event 
in question wag the burning of the city of 
Chicago. On the evening of the 8t]i of Oct^ 
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ber !i iire hioka out in De Koven Street, and 
wd>> cluveji by ii wAnd into the linnljei- 
yards and wooden liauses of the iiei^dil)orho(jtl. 
The flames hprevvl with ^‘cat lapUUty, leiviied 
the South Bianeli of the Cliicii^o Kiver, mid 
begjiii to roar through tlie business parts of 
the city. All that nig lit and all the following 
day the dohige of fu’o loUed on; sprang across 
the main ehamiel of the vivcv, and swept into 
bhiekcnetl ruins the wJiole district between the 
Nor til Eraneh and Luke Michigan, as far 
noi’thwai’d as Lincoln Park. 'Jdie area burned 
over was two thousand one luiinh’ed acres, or 
three and a third sipmie miles. About two 
hundicil lives were lo^jt in the conflagiathm, 
and the pivijierty dedroyed anuniiited to nhoub 
8200,000,000. No such teiriblc devastation 
had been witnessed since the burning of Mos- 
cow, in 1812 In the extent of the district 
burned ovei’, the Chicago fire stiiuds first; in 
the amount of pi operty destroyed, *^eaonrl; and 
in the siifToring accasioned, third, among the 
great conflagrations of liistory. 

On the 2Lst of October, 1872, was settled 
the remaining dispute concerning the goo- 
graphical boundaries of the United States. 
By the terms of the treaty of 1846 it was 
stipulated that the Nor tli- western boundary 
line, running westward along the forty -ninth 
parallel of JaLitndo. should extend to the 
middle of the channel which separates the 
continent from Vancouver's Island, and thonce 
southerly tlnougli the muMe of channel and 
of Plica’s Straits to the Pacific. Liib what 
was ‘4he middle of said cluinnel?” for thcio 
wore >soveiiil cliaiincls. Tlio British Govern- 
ment claiincrl tlio Straits of Rosario to be tlie 
true line intended by the treaty, while the 
United States would have the Canal do Haro. 
So the question stood for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and was then referred for settlement by 
arbitration to William T., Emperor of Ger- 
many. Tiiat mo Ti arch heard the cause, de- 
cided in favor of the United States, and 
the Oimal do Haro became the iiitornational 
boundary, 

Tiie civil Administration of President Grant 
was embarrassed throughout hy the military 
spirit and influences which still dominated the 
country. The President himself was a military 
man, a geuoral of armiee rather than a states- 
man. At this epoch the great men of the coun- ) 


try Jiud for the most pait boen counectecl with 
the Will'. j\hijor-< TGiierals am] Brigmtlier-Geii- 
ends swarmed iu the I mils of Congre^B and 
tiironged tiic White IIuuso. The Pie&uhnt was 
Vfuy far from ilesinng to introduce or retain 
military nicthmlsin the couduct of the Guverii- 
meat. He had, in fact, hut little sympiUhy with 
war and the processes b}" nhich it is carried 
on. But, on the [>thor bund, lie was not in 
sympiLtiiy with iiolitical nictliods, ami knew 
nothing of the aits of the clcnnigogtie. As a 
natural result, he fell hack upon the methods 
with wliicli he ujis host acrpiainfced, mid the 
xVilminist ration was said, e-spcciidly by his op- 
])Oiicnt’^, to have a military cast. On the 
wliolo, howover, tlie Pi evident retained his 
liowcrful hold on tiie Ameiican people, nor 
was It likely, in the Presidential ciiinpaign of 
1872, that any other could supplant him in 
their affections and pfdiLicnl confidence, 

As the quftihennifil term drew to a close, 
the political parties marshaled their forces for 
tho contest. ^lauy iiarts of the Chief Magi^- 
tuite^s policy Imd been subjected to severe 
criticism and heated controversy. The Con- 
gressional plan of reconstructing the Southern 
States had prevailed, and with that plan tho 
President was in full accord. But the recon- 
struction measurea had been iiufavomhly re- 
ceived IU tlie SoiiLli, and were generally de- 
nounced by the UeniocrEitic party. Tlio ele- 
vation of tlie negro mcc to tlio full rights of 
citizenship wflvS mot witli nUich rational oppo- 
sition, to say iiolbing of race prejudice and 
political rancor. Owing to the disorganization 
of civil governinejit in tlie Southern States, 
an opportunity wag given in certain districts 
for bad and reckless men to band themselves 
together in lawlessness. Orgaiiizalious Iciiowii 
as Kii-IGux Clana were formed against the 
constituted authorities, and the latter were 
frequently Mdiat was called “cnrpet-bng gov- 
ernments;” that is, governments instituted by 
political adventiirej's who had gone from the 
North into the South with their carpet^biigs in 
their hands. The military spirit was still rife 
in tho country, and the issues of the Civil 
War were rccliseussecl with muck bitterness. 

On these issues the people divided in the 
clectiou of 1872. The Eepublicang renomi- 
nated General Grant for the Presidency. For 
i the Vice-presidency Mr. Oolfax declined a 
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rcnoiniiiaLioUi and was replaced on the ticket by 
Henry Wilson, of J^IaPsucliusetts. On the 
othex' mcle there was for awhile uuich confusion. 
It was dou])tlGasly foreseen by the Democratic 
leaders that any one of their own luunboL’ 
would have small show of success against the 
taciturn hero of the Civil War. In the mean- 
time, a large number of prominent Repivbli- 
enns, (lis^atisfied witli the Administration, per- 
sonaliy piqued at President Grant, and pei'lmpa 
eincerely desiring to promote certain alleged 
reforms in tlic Government, Imd formed n Lib- 
erabRepublican party, and had nominated fox* 
the Presidency Horace Greeley, the dis- 
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tiiignislied editor of the S'ew York Tribune, 
After so mo beating ahcjiit, this nomination was 
accepted and ratified by the Democratic party, 
and the political contest w’as prajected on tliis 
basis. It was destined to be the last act in 
the lemftYhable career of Horace Greeley. 
Por more than thirty years lie had been an 
acknowledged ioadei' of public opinion in 
America. He had been a champion of lux man 
rights, an advocate of progress, nn idealist, a 
pliilaiithropist, a second Pranklin, born out of 
due season. He had discussed with vehement 
energy and entlinsiasm almost every question 
in which the people of the United States had 
any interest. After a life-time of untiling in- 


dustry lie was now, at the age of sixty- one, 
thrown into the foiefroiit of political atrifo. 

The canvass was one of wild excitement 
and bitter denunciLitions. Mr. Greeley himself 
went before the people and spoke on the 
questions involved in the contest. But every- 
thing seemed adverse to Ins jxrospects. His 
own utterances, his strange personality, his 
long contentions xvith the Doinocrntic party, 
the incongruity of his following, and many 
other tin Jigs, were paraded efiec lively against 
him He was overwhelmingly defeated. Geii- 
eial Grant^s majority was almost unprece- 
dented in the political history of the country. 
Mr. Greeley, who had in the meantime re- 
tired from the editov^lup of the TribimCi at- 
tempted to resume his duties, but the shock 
Imd been too great for his physical and mental 
powers. Ho died in less than a month after 
the election, and with him ended the career 
of the greatest journalist which America has 
ever produced. 

A few days after the Presidential election^ 
of 1875 the city of Boston was visited by a 
conflagration only second in its ravages to tlmt 
of Chicago, in tlie previous year. On the 
evening of the 9tb of Hovember a fire bioke 
out on the coriici of Kingston and Summer 
streets, spread to the nortli^f'ast, and continued 
with almost unabated fury until tlio morning 
of the 11 th. The best portion of the city, 
embracing some of the finest business blocks 
in the United States, was luiil in ashes. The 
burnt district covered an area of s[xty-livo 
acrop^. Eight hiuubed buildings, property to 
the value of eighty inlllious of dolhus, and 
fifteen liuniau lives were lost in the con- 
flagration. 

Our attention may now be turned for a 
moment to an event of some importance on 
the fai-off Pacific Slope. In the spring of 
1872 an order was issued to Superintendent 
Odoneal to remove the Modoc Indiana from 
their lands, on the son them shore of Lake 
Klamath, Oregon, to a new reservation. The 
Indians, who had been greatly mistreated by 
former agents of the Government, refused to 
obey tlie order, and in the following Novem- 
ber a body of troops was sent to force them 
info compliance. The Modocs resisted, kept 
up the ^Yar during the winter, and then re- 
treated into nn almost inaccessible region, 
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known ns the Lava Befls. Here, in the Ibh 
lowing spring, the Iinlians were suriouiidecl, 
but would not yielcL On tlie llfch of April a 
confereuce waa held between them aud six 
members of the Peace Commission; but in the 
midst of the council the treacherous sjivnges 
rose upon the kind-hearted men who sat be- 
side them ^ aud murdered Geuenil Can by and 
Dr* Thomas in cold blood, Mr. Meuclmni, 
another member of the Commission, was shot 
and stabbed, but escaped with bis life. The 
Modocs were then besieged aud bombarded in 


Tiie system of goveinment instituted in the 
Southern States, under the reconstruction 
policy of Congress,' was very unsatisfactory. 
The old Confederate party in the South era- 
biaced the best ele moots of society. The work 
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their stronghold, but it was the 1st of June 
^before General Davis and a force of' regulars 
could compel Captain Jack and his murderous 
'band to surrender. The chiefs were tried by 
court-martial, aud executed in the following 

Dctobeiv 
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ATTACK ON PEACE COMMISSIONERS BY llOBOCb. 

of reorgauiziug the civil maclniiery wns, for 
the moat part, devolved upon White Republi- 
Cana, who had gone into the South after th® 
w’«r, and on tlie ^Negroes, w*ho wore affiliated 
with them. Between the two parties thus 
constituted a great hostility existed, and in 
some parts of the country the civil authority 
was in constant chaos aud turmoil. In 187J 
a difficulty arose in LoLiisiaua which broke tha 
pence of the State and produced much excite- 
ment. Owing to the existence of doubla 
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eject ion -Loiiitls, two set-s of Prcsiflontial olcctora 
Imd l)cen eJioseii in the pievions nutiinin At 
tliG same time two Goveriioivs, 'WiiJinjii P 
Kellogg und John jMeEoeiy, wore oleutod, and 
rival IjegiblaUires wmo nHo ictnvimd hy the 
rival boards Two Stute governments were 
organized, and for awhile tlie Ooiunionwcultli 
was in a condition bordoring on anarchy. 

The d is [Mite was at length referred fco tlie 
Fedeinl Govcininent, aud the Piesideut de- 
cided in favor of Kellogg and his party, Tlie 
rival Goveriinient was accordingly disbanded; 
bvAt on the 11th of Septoinhci, 1874, the paity 
opposed to the administmtion of Kelloggs and 
led by D. B Penn, wlio liad been ic turned as 
Lieutenant-Governor with IMcEnoiT, rose in 
arms and took posse'^^ioii of the Stated) on se. 
Governor Kellogg fled to the Custom diouse, 
aud appealed to the President for help Tlie 
latter inuiicdiately ordered the aclliei'entj? of 
Penn to disperse, atui a body of Hatlonal troops 
was sent to New Orleans to enforce tlie proc* 
lanmtion. On the asse milling of the Legisla- 
ture in the following December the difTiculty 
broke out nioic violently than ever, and the 
aoldiery was again called in to lestore oi'der 
and Fcttio the dispute 

About the beg lulling of President Gmiit^s 
aecand term the country was greatly disturbed 
by wliat was known ns the Curd it Mobiijeu 
iNVnsTitUTiON in Congress, Tlie Credit 
Mobilier of America” "was a joint-stock com- 
pany, organized in 186?^, for the purpose of 
facilitating tliq construction of public works. 
In 1867 another company, wliich had under-' 
taken to build the Pacific Railroad, purchased 
the cliarter of the Credit Mobilier, and the 
capital was increased to ^3,750,000, Owing 
to tlio profitableness of the work in wbich the 
company engaged the stock rose rapidly 
in value, and enoraious dividends were paid 
to the shareholders TIiq money was made by 
the subletting of the Pacific Railway contracts 
to the Credit Mobilier company by the 
directors of tlie railroad ; that the managers 
□ f the railway company sublet the work to 
Uiemselves as directors of the Credit hfohilier, 
at enormous prices. The railway was con- 
B true ted in a large part by a subsidy, gJnnted 
by the Govern rnent, and in this manner the 
directors of the Credit Mobilier got their hands 
without obstruction directly into the treasury 
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of the United States It was with the Credit 
]\[ol)ilioi a sine qua non that tlie door which 
they biul thus opened into the treasury vaults 
should not be dosed ; and, to pt event such 
po^Mhlc obstruction, the mauugevs resiorted to 
wholesale coiiuption. In 1872 a lawsuit in 
Pennsylvania developed the startling fact that 
nuicdi of the stock of the Credit Mobihcr wm 
owned hj mmhen of Comjressl The Jimiiagers 
of the company hiid placed their certificates in 
wholesale quantities to the credit of Repre- 
sentatives, Senators, and other Ingli officers in 
the OdYGrument, On these ceitificutes larger 
dividends wore declni'od and paid to the hold- 
ers of the shares Many wore thus enriched 
without tlio expenditure of a dollar. A sus- 
])icion tliat mem hors of Congress holding the 
certificates had voted' corruptly in legielation 
aiFectiiig the Pacific Railioad at once seized 
the public mind, luul led to a Congressional 
investigation, in the course of which many 
scandalous transnGtion^i were brought to light,, 
and the faith of the people in the integrity of 
their public servants was greatly shaken. 

In the autumn of 1873 occurred one of the 
most disastrous financial panics known in the 
history of the United States. The alarm wa& 
given by the failure of the great ban king- 
house of Jay Cooke & Co., of Pliiladelpliia. 
Other failures followed in rapid succession, 
Dcpo&itor.« every wheic hurried to tlie banks,, 
aud wifelulrcw their money and sec uri ties. 
Business was suddenly paralyzed, and many 
months, elapsed befoie confidence was suf- 
ficiently restored to enable incrchnnts and 
bankeia to engage in the usual ti ansactions of 
trade. The primary cause of the panic whs. 
the fluctuations in the volume land value of the 
National currency. Out of this had arisen a 
wild bph’it of specvdfition which t-apped lh& 
foil n elation 8 of busbieas, destroyed financial 
confidence, and ended in disaster 

Not the least of the evil icsuUs of the- 
monetary disturbance was the check given to- 
the construction of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. As early ns 1864 a company had been 
organized, under a charter granted by Congress, 
to con?.lvuct a railway from Lake Superior to 
Puget >Soui]d. The work also contemplated 
the limning of a branch road, two hundred' 
miles in length, clown the valley of the Colum- 
bia River to Portland, Oj'cgon. Large subsi*- 
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dies were graiifccil to the company by Con gi ess, 
and other favorable legislatioJi was expected 
to follow. In 1870 the work of construction 
was begun and carried wobtward from Duluth, 
Minnesota. Jay Coohe^s baiikiug-lion&c made 
heavy loans to this company, accepting as 
security the bonds of the load, for it wag 
confidently expected that such legislation 
would he nbtaiuecl as sbonld secure the auccess 
of the enterprise and bring the boudri to par. 
In this condition of affairs the Credit Mohilicr 
scandal was blown with its shocking effluvia 
before the country, aud no Congresa would 
have daied to vote further subsidies to a mil- 
way eiitei prise. Jay Cookers securities became 
comparativ^ely worthless; then followed the 
failures and the panic. The work of constuict- 
iug the northern Pacific line was suddenly 
arrested, and it was only after years of delay 
that the enterprise was prc&ecuted to success. 
In 1876 the section of four hiiiicirod and 
fifty miles, extending from Duluth to Bismarck, 
Dakota, was put into opexmlioii. Then another 
span, a hundred and five miles in length, be' 
tween Kalaina and Tacoma, in Washington 
Territory, was completed, and finally the whole 
line. Meanwhile the attention of the country 
was turned to the Texas and Pacific Railway, 
which had been projected from Shreveport, 
Louisiana, and Texnrkaua, Aikansns, by w^ay 
of El Paso, Texas, to San Diego, California, a 
distance from Shreveport of fifteen hiindrecl 
and fourteen miles. In 1875 the main line 
had been carried westward a hundred and 
eighty-TiiiiQ miles, to Dallas, Texas, while the 
line from Texarkana had progressed seventy- 
five miles towards El Paso. 

On tliG 4tli of March, 1875, the Territory 
of Colorado was authorized by Congress to 
form a State Constitution. On the 1st of 
July, in the following year, the instrument 
thus provided for was latified by the people. 
A month later the President issued his 
proclamation, and the Centennial Statc^* 
took lier place in the Union, The now Com- 
mou wealth embraced an area of one hundred 
and four thousand five hundred square miles, 
and a population of forty- two thou panel souls. 
Public attention was directed to Colorado by 
the discovery of gold in 186!2. Silver wfis 
discovered about the same time, aud in the 
winter of 1868-9 the first colony of miners 


was estahli.^hccl on Clear Creek nnd in Gilpin 
County, The entire yield of gold up to the 
time of the admission uf the State Avas es- 
timated at moie than seventy milUou^ of dol- 
lai’fi. Uiitd 1859, Colorado constituted a part 
of Kansas; hub in that year n convention 
was held in Denver, and in 1861 a distiucb 
torritoiial organization Avas effected Suh^e- 
cjuenlly imnngiatiun became rapid and con- 
stant. Denver gicw into an important city, 
and the new State was lauiiclieil under 
-auspices most favorable to hci fiitine rauk 
and influence in the Union. It was at the 
epoch now iincler con&idcialioii that the great 
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men Avhose character and genius had been de- 
veloped in the stormy times of the Civil "War 
began to drop from the ranks by the hand of 
death. One of the first and most conspicuous 
of these Avn.g Edu-ardM. Stanton, Secictary of 
Vai* under Lincoln, aud more recently one of 
the Jiigtlcca of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In 1870, General Robert E. 
Lee, President of Washington and Leo Uni- 
versity; General George PI. Thonins, and 
Admiral Fanagut passed away. In 1872, 
William H. Seward, Professor Morse, Horace 
Gieeley, and General Meade were all called 
from the scone of theiv earthly labors. On 
the 7th of May, 1873, Chief-Justice Chase fell 
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under a sti'oko of paralysis at the home of his 
daughter^ in New Yorlc City; and on the 11th 
of jMaroh, in the following year, Senator 
Oharlea >Siimner, of iMupsachusetta, died at 
Wasliington. He was a native of Boaton; 
born ill 1811; liberally educated at Ilnrvard 
College, ^ At the age of thii’ty<five he entered 
tlie arena of public life, and in 1850 suc- 
ceeded Diniicd Webster in the Senate of the 
United States. This position lie retained until 
the time of his death, speaking much and 
powerfully oi\ all the great qaestioua that 


merits which will traiiamib his name to after 
times as that of a patriot statesman. 

As the Centennial of Ai^ierioan Inde- 
pendence drew near, the people made ready 
to celebrate the gienfc event with appropriate 
ceic monies. As to the /om of the celebration, 
an International Exposition of Arts and In- 
dustries \yas decided on ; as to the the 

city of Philadelphia, hallowed by Eevoliition- 
ary memories, was selected ; as to the imCf the 
period from the 10th of Muy to the 10th of 
Hove tuber, 1876, waa gIiqjigu, Au appioptla- 
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agitated the Nation. His lust clays were spent 
5n consideiing the interests nod welfare of that 
country to whose service he iiad given the 
UfeJong energies of liia genius. On the 22fl 
of November, 1875, Vice-President Henry 
Wilson sank under a stroke of paralysis, nnd 
died in Washing ton City. Like Enger Slier- 
man, he had risen from the slioeinaker^s ben oil 
to the highest honors of Ins country. Witli- 
oiit the learning of iSe\Yavd and Sumnev— 
without the. diplomatic sldll of the one, or the 
oratorical fame of the other — he nevertheless 
possessed tliose great abilities and sterling 


tioii of $1,500,000 was made by Congims to 
pvofiiote the enterprise, and voluntary ofTeriiigs 
and contributions were forwarded from every 
State and Territory of the Union. Tlie city 
of Phi hide I phi a did her part by opening Fair- 
mount Park, 0110 of the largest and moat 
beautiful in the world, for the Exposition. 

The management of the enterprise wna in- 
trusted to a commission, \Yhicli wno organized 
by the election of General Joseph R. Hawley, 
of Connecticut, as president; Alfred T, 
Gosliorn, of Ohio, as dircctor-geueral ; and 
John L. Campbell, of ludiaua, as secretary, 
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Under the direction of thia commission five 
principal L inkling's were projected, and wcie 
broil gilt to completion about the close of 1875, 
The largest of these great structures, called the 
Main Bui I ding, was eighteen hundred and 
eighty feet in length and four liuiKlrod and 
sixty-four feet wide, covering an aieaof a little 
jiioie than twenty acres. The cost of the edi- 
fice was ^ 1,5 80, 000. The building second in 
itnporliince was the Memorial Hall, or Art 

Gallery, built of giaii- | 

ite, iron, and glad's, I 
and covering an «^roa 
of .seventy -six thousand 
aix hundred and fifty 
square feet. This was 
by far the most elegant 
and permaiieiir of all i 
the structures erected 
for the occasion. Ma- 
chinery Hall, the third 
of the great edifices, 
was like the hlaiii 
Building m general ap^ 
pcaiaiice, thought leas 
beautiful and grand. 

The ground-floor em- 
braced an area of nearly 
thirteen acres. The 
cost of the structure ' 
wa>s $542,000, Agri- 
cultural Hall occupied 
a space of little more 
than ten acres, and \va,s 
built at a cost of 
nearly $200,000, The 
fifth and smallest of 
the principal buildings 
was H 0 r tic ul tu ral 
Hall, an edifico of the 
Moorish pattern, cov- 
ering a space of one 

and tliree-fifths acres, and costing about 
$300,000. The other structures of chief 
interest w^ere the United States Government 
Building, the Womnu^s Pavilion, aiul the De- 
part men L of Public Comfort. After these 
came the Government Building.s of Poreign 
Nations, the ]\Iodel Dwellings and Bazars, 
School- ho uses and Kestau rants, Judges* Halls, 
and Model Factories. 

On the 5th of January, 1876, the reception 


of articles for the Expu'^ition was begun. A 
system of awards was adopted, and on the 10th 
uf May the inaugural cere monies wete held 
lUKler direction of the Ceiitenninl Com nii “Vision, 
President Giant malting the opening address. 
By tliis time the attention of the peojjle had 
been fully arou&ed to the interoct and impor- 
tance of the Gvoiit, and from the opening days 
of the Expo'^ition the gmunds w'erc crowfled 
^Yith thousands and hundreds of thoiimniK of 
— 1 visitoi’a- The Exposi- 

tion it>elf was {)crliap9 
the grandest and most 
iiiterestiug its kind 
ever witnessed up ta 
the date in question. 
All Slimmer long the 
throng of citizens and) 
strangers, gathered 
from every clime, 
pouied into the spa- 
cious and beautiful 
park. Deports of the 
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INDEPIiXDICNCE HALL 

proceedings and of the various exhibits were 
sent broadcast to every civilized country 
of the world. Di.stingiiiahed personages, 
aniong them Dom Pedro II., Emperor of Bra- 
zil, came fn>ni various uationi? to gather in- 
struction from the accumulated arts mid 
industries of mankind. On the 4l;h of July 
the centennial of the great Declaration was 
appropriately colehratcd throughout the coun- 
try. The city of Philadelphia was crowded 
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with two hundred and fifty thou 'Jan d straugeis. 
Ill Inclepenclence Sqimie the Dedaiation was 
read from the ork/uial nKuimcript by Ilicliaid 
Henry Lee, a gtand&un of Liin by whom the 
resolution to be free uas fiiot ofleied in Con- 
gress. A National Ode was then lecited by 
Bayard Taylor, and the Centennial Oiution de- 
livered by Will mm IM E vails. At niglit the 
city was ill mu mated, and the cciemonies com ; 
eluded uith a bnlliuiit disjday of tite-woiks. 

The daily attendance in Fail mount ?aik 
varied fiom five thousand to two hmidied mid 
Beventy-five thousand pei-ons. The gioinids 
weie open for one luuulrcd niul lilty -eight 
days; the total receipts for admission were 
53,761,000, and the total imniber of vjsitois | 


nine million seven hundred and cighty-six 
thousand. On the lOtli of Novemlier the Ex- 
position was formally closed by the Piesideut 
of the United States, attended by General 
Hawley, Chaimmii of the Centennial Com- 
mission, and Director Gosliorn, of Cinciniuiti. 
Efforts weie made, however, to secnie, as far 
as practicable, the pcnimnency of tlie Centen- 
nial displa}". ' Machinery Hall was pui chased 
by the city of Philadelphia, but was afterwards 
removed fiom the grounds. After an attempt 
to preserve the Main Building it was sold by 
auction, and the materials removed. The 
Memorial Building was preserved intact, to- 
gether with a large part of the art treasures, 
which were exhibited therein during the Cen- 
tennial summer. The Woman’s Pavilion was 


given as a memento by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and most of the Govcinmeiit Buildings 
of Foreign IS'atioiis were piesented to the city 
ot Philadelphia. It can not be doubted that 
the Exposition, cousideied ns a wdiole, left a 
permanent impresbioii for good on the minds 
of the American people, and contiibuted to 
tlie iiiuiiioriy mid inuUial inteiest of all tlie 
civih/.ed States of the woihl. 

Dming the last year of President Gran fa 
Adniinistmtion the coinitiy was di': tin bed by 
a war with the Sioux Indians, These fierce 
savages bad, in 1807, made a tieaty with the 
United States agreeing to lolincjuisb all the 
teriitoiy south of the Niolnaia, west of the 
one hmulied and fniuth meridian, and north 

of the forty- 
sixth paiallel of 
latitude. By 
this tieaty the 
Sioux Avere con- 
fined to a large 
re'=eivntion in 
So util -western 
Dakota, and to 
tliia reservation 
they agreed to 
retire by the 1st 
of January, 
1876. 

Meanwhile, 
lioAvever, gold 
was discoveied 
among the Black 
Hills, a region 
the gi eater part of vhich belonged by the tienty 
to the Sioux leseivation. But no treaty could 
keep the hungry horde of white gold-diggei sand 
adventurers fiom overrunnuig the interdicted 
distidct. Tliis gave the Sioux a good excuse, 
not to say a valid cause, for giatifying their 
native dispoaition by lireaking over the limits 
of their i enervation, and roaming nt large 
through Wyoming And Montana, binning 
houses, stealing horses, and killing Avhoever op- 
posed them. 

The Government now undertook to drive 
the Sioux upon their rGservation. A large 
force of regulars under Generals Terry and 
Crook was sent into the mountainous country 
of the Upper Yellowstone, and the Indiaiig, to 
the number of several thousand, led by theii 
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fiotcd clneftain Sitting Eiill, ^voie ciowcled 
back against tlie Big Horn Mountains and 
Elver. Geneials Custer niid Eenn, who weie 
ficnt for w aid with the Seventh Cavalvy to ths* 
cover the wheieaboiits of tiie Indians, found 
them eucarnped in a laige village, e\ ten ding 
for nemly thiee miles ahnig the left bank of 
t lie Li ttlc B ig IIo m On 
the 25 til of June, Gen- 
eral Ouster, lutliout wait- 
ing for leiiifoi cements, 
charged lie ad long with 
his division in to the 
Indian tonn, and was at 
once assailed by tliou- 
6anda of yelling wnni- 
ors. Of the details of 
the struggle tliat ensued 
very little is known. 

General Gii&tei and every 
man of his command 
fell in the light. The 
conflict equaled, if it 
did not surpass in des- 
pciatioii and disaster, 
any other Indian battle 
ever fought in America. 

The whole loss of the 
Seventh Cavalry was 
two hundred and sixty- 
one killed, and fifty-two 
wounded, Genei a I Rono, 
who had been engaged 
with the savages at the 
lower end of the town, 
held his position on the 
bliifTs of the Little Big 
Horn until Genei al Gib- 
bon ariived with lem- 
forcemenfes and saved the 
remnant fioin destruc- 
tion 

Other divisions of the 
army ware soon luinied 
to the scene of hostility. 

During the summer and autumn the Indians 
were beaten in seveial engagements, and ne- 
gotiations weie at length opened looking fur 
the removal of the Sioux to the Indian Ter 
ritory. But still a few desperate bands held 
out against the authority of the Govern - 
<neut, and at the same time the civilised 


nations of the Teiritory objected to having 
the fierce savnges of the Nortli for their 
neighbois. 

On the 24th of November the iTourth Cav- 
ftlry attacked and decisively defeated the Sioux 
at a pn<^s in the Big Horn Moiiiitnins. The 
Indians lost aeveiely in the engagement, and 


their town, containing one hundrfed and seventy- 
three huts, was totally destro 3 "ed, Tiie aimy 
tlien went into wiater-qimrteis at various 
points in the hostile country; but active opera- 
tioiis were still carried on by forays aud brief 
expeditions during December and January, 
On the 6th of the latter mouth the mam body 
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of tli<; s-fivnges ^vns ovortfilven niicl completely 
iouted hy the divisio]] of C’oIuik*) Mil oh 

The reiimininj^^ IjAiuh, imdei Sitliii^ Bull 
and Crazy Hortie, now aljle to ofler no 

ficrious rcrjstauce, nuulo llieir escape acioFs 
the ))oider, and became siil)ject to the aiitlior* 
itiea of Canada. Here they lemaiiicd until 
tlie follo\viijg autumn, uben the Government 
rcopenofl iie go tuitions with them for their re- 
tiiiii Ui their le'servation in Dakota- A coni' 
mission, heiidcd by Gcneial Teiry* met Sit- 
ting Bull and his principal waiiior.s at Fort 
Wii]i5h, OH tlio Canadian frontier. Here a 
COD fei dice w’a^ held on tlin 8tli of Octoher. 
Full pardon for past olfenseh \vas oflered to 
theSiouxon coiiditiim of tlicii* ])eaceahle roturn 
and future good behavior. But the iiiTcoiicil- 
nble Sitting Bull and bis savage clnefs re- 
jected tlie proposals w’ltb scorn. The con- 
ference iviisbioken off, and tliG Sioux were left 
at large ill the British doniiiuon.s north of Milk 
River. It was not until 1880 that, tli rough 
the iutervoiitioii of the Canadian Government, 
Sitting Bull niid his band were induced to re- 
turn to the reservation of the Yankton Sioux 
on the north bank of the Miesouri River, 
Dakota. 

In the meantime, wdfh tlie subsidence of 
the iiitcre.st occasioned by tlie centennial 
celebration, and tbo excitement caused by the 
war \Yith the Sioux, came the Twenty- third 
Pre.sidential election. Before the end of June, 
the Kational Con vent ions were held and 
fitandard-beaicis solecfed by the political par- 
ties. General Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, 
and William A. Wheeler, of "New York, were 
chosen as candidates by the Republicans; 
Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, and Thomas 
A. Hendricks, of Indinim, hy the Democrats. 
A third — tba Independeut Qreculmck— party 
also appeared, and presented as candidates 
Peter Cooper, of New Y^ork, and Samuel 
P. Cary, of Oliio. The canva'^s began early 
and with great asperity. The cry raised by 
the Democratic ]mrty was Rrfomi — reform in 
the ])iil)lic service and in all the methods of 
administration. For it ^vas alleged that many 
of the departments of the Government, and 
the officers presiding therein, had become cor- 
rupt in practice and in fact. The Republicans 
answered hack w'itli the cry of Reform — 
averring a wiHiiiffness and an anxiety to cor- 


rect public abiifses of wli a (soever sort, and to 
bring to jmnishmeiit all ivho bud dared to 
jirostituLe high places of honor to linse uses. 
To this it was ufUlcd that the Nutinnabfcy 
of the United States, as against the doctrine 
of State Sovereignty, ^ylih not yetaekiHovledged 
in tlic South; and that the rights of tlie Black 
men must be protected w'itli additional &afe- 
guavdfl. The Iiule]icudcut party GcUacd the 
cry of if t/orni— monetary rcfoiin first, und alL 
other reibrnis afterwards. For it was ulicgcd 
liy the leaders of tins i)arty that the lucasuro 
of redeeming the National Icgabtcndcj’s aiub 
other obligations of the United StiUcS in 
lyoW— wliicli measure w'as advocated by both 
the other parties — >va& a project unjust to tlio 
debtor clntos, in iij nitons in itself and impossible- 
of fulfillment. And it wais further argued by 
the nule|iendcuts that the money idea itself' 
ought to be revolutionized, and that a National 
paper ciirreucy should be provided by the 
Government, and he ba^ed, not on specie, but 
on a bond heaving a low rate of iiiLeroat and' 
in tei convertible, at the option of tlie holder, 
witli tlie curiency itself. But the advocates- 
of this tlicory hud only a slight political, 
organization, luul did not succeed iii securing 
a single electoral vote. The real contest lay, 
as it iiad done for twenty years, iietwecu tiio* 
Repuldicaiis and the Democrats, Tlie can-- 
vnP'? drew to a close; the election wma liehl; 
the general result was cascertained ; and l)Otli< 
parties claimed the victory! The election ivas 
so evenly balanced beta eon tlie candidates — 
theie had been so niucli irregularity in the 
voting and pubsequent electoral proceeding's 
in ilm States of Florida, Ijouisiaua, South 
Carolina, and Oregon, and the powers of Con- 
gress over tlie votes of such Slnte.s w’ore so 
vaguely defined under existing legislation — 
that no certain declaration of the result could' 
be made. The public mind >vas confounded 
ivitli peiplexity and excitement, and more- 
than once were henrcl the tbrea ten i Jigs of 
civil war. 

MMien Congress convened in DecenibGi-, the- 
wliole question of the disputed Pi'esidoucy 
came at once before that body for sotllGinent, 
The situation was seriously complicatod by the 
political complexion of the Senate and theHquse 
of Representatives. In the former body iho 
Rcpublicana had a nnajonty sufFicienL to ion* 
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tiol its actioiij while iu tUc IIoufc the Demo- 
cratic Jiiiijoiity was fctjll more decisive and 
equally willlul. 

The debates began, and seenied likely to be 
interminable. Tiie question at issue , was 
whetlier the electoral votes of the several 
States .should, at the piopcr time, he opened 
and conn tod by the presiding oificer of the 
Senate, in accordance witli the immemorial 
and constitutional usage in huob cases, or 
whether, in view of the existence of duplicate 
and spurious ictiunH from some of the States, 
and of alleged gross frauds and inegiihirities 
in others, some additional court ought to bo 
constituted to open and count the ballots. 

Meanwhile, the necessity of doing somethiug 
became more and more imperative. The great 
iiierchantii and niaiuifactnrers of the country, 
and the Boards of Trade lu the principal cities, 
grew clamorous for a speedy and peaceable 
adjustment of the difficulty, The spirit of 
compromise gained ground, and after much 
debating in CougrefiR it was agreed that all the 


disputed election ve turns shouhl be referred to 
a Joint High Commission, to consist of live 
rnciiibeis chosen from the United States Senate, 
five iroui the House of Hepresentatives, mid 
five from the Supreme Court. The judgment 
of the tribunal nas to be final in all mutters 
rcfcried thereto Ibr decihion. The Commission 
W11.S [iccordiugly con^ti Luted. The C(JiuUing 
was begun, ns usual, iu tlic prc-ence of the 
Seiiato and the lloibo of Itepi e sen m Lives. 
AAUicii the disputed aiul du])hcatu returns were 
reached, they were vcfeiird, State by State, ti> 
the Joint lligli Coiiimissini], by wliicii body 
the decision wns uiado. On the 2(1 of March, 
only two days bcjoie ihe time for the viaugimiton^ 
the final deci:-ion was leiicleied. The Ecpiib- 
lican ciindj dates were declared elected. One 
bun died and eiglity-five electoral votes were 
cast for Hayes and Wliecler, and one huudred 
and eighty-four for Tildeii and Hendricks. 
The most dangerous political crisis in tbci his- 
tory of the country passed harmlessly by with- 
out violence or bloodshed J 
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UTIIEEPORI) BUB* 
CHARD HAYES, nine- 
teenth President of the 
United States wns born 
ill Delaware, 0., on the 
4fch of October, 1822. 
His primary education 
was received in the public schools. After- 
wards he was a student at the Korwallt 
Academy, and iu 1837 at Webb's Preparn* 

’ The complete domination of party politics 
ill the TJjuted Htates w’as never more iiiihiippily 
lUuatvatod than in the ^York of the Joint High 
Commission. The five mombers of Hie Court 
frobi the Iloufle of Kepreseiitntives— that body 
being Dcmncrtt tic— were, of coin so, three Bem-^ 
ocrnls and two Republican b ; the five from the 
Senate— that body being Eepnblican— were three 
Kcpiiblirana niid two Democrats ; Lho flvo from 
the Supicme Coiiit were, two llepublicniiBi two 
Demoevats, and Jvidgc Joseph P. Bradley, who 
ivas called an Independent, but whosQ political 
imtocedonts and pmclivitiee 'were Republican. 
When the proceedings began, it Avas at once 


tory School, at Middletown, Coiiuecticiit. In 
the following year lie entered the Eresb- 
inaii Cln.«s, at Kenyon UolDge, and in' 1842 
was graduated from that institution with 
the highest honors. Thiee years afterunids 
he completed his legal stidies at Harvard, 
and then began the pmetice of his profession 
at Marietta and Fremont, and fin ally aa city 
Bolicitor ill Guieiiuuiti. Here he won a dis- 
tinguished reputation aa a lawyer. In the 

manilest that every Democratic member would 
vote for his fandidates, whatever might be the 
proofs ■, that every Eeiuiblican would support? 
Hayes and VVheclor whatever might be the facts ; 
anci that Judge Biadloy, who constituted the leal 
Court, would deoitle nccoullng to his antecp(lent& 
ami proclivities In no single instance dui'ing 
the procecflings did any member of the Court 
rise above his political bias. The decision, 
therefore, happy enough in its results, wns sim- 
ply a political intiigue — a work in which, 
on the w'holo, the Ecpublioan Icndeia ivero 
more sagacious and skillful than their antag- 
onists. 
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Civil War he perfounrd much linuoiahle 
ficiTice in the Union caiiJae; ro^o to the laiik 
of ^lojor-Genetal, and in 1804, while still in 
the field, was elected to Coiigies^. Tinea 
years Inter he ’was chosen Gnvornor of his 
native State, and was leelectcd in 1809, [Uid 
again in 1875. Afc the (Jinciimati Couven- 


tiou of 1876 he had the good-fortnne to he 
nominated for tliG Preaicleiicy over seveial of 
the mo«5t eminent men of the IN'ation. 

In his innugnral nddicss, delivered on the 
5tli of March, ^ President Hayes indicated the 

^ The 4t;li of March fell on Sunday. Tho saino 
thing ha a happened in the following years : 17B3, 
1781, 1821 (Monroe'fl inauguration, second term), 


policy of Ins Adiniiiistiation. The pntriotic 
and coucilialoiy ntteianccs of tiie ad chess did 
ninvli to lead the country back to political 
qiiietnclo Tlie South was assured of liglit 
purposes on the part of tlie new Chief Magis- 
trate. A radical lefoini in the civil servico 
was avowed as a pait of his policy, and a 
speedy return to 
•specie payments was 
leconmionded aa a 
final cure for the de- 
inngod finances of 
the Nation. Tha 
inimediale efieefc of 
tlie«-G absiiiaiicGs, so 
evidently made in 
good faith and hon- 
esty, ’was to lally 
aimind the iie’w Ad- 
nii lustration many of 
tlie better political 
elements in the hope 
of in troduci n g a 
second ^‘Era of Good 
Peeling/' ns peace- 
able and beneficent 
in its chnraeter na 
the former tiiibu- 
lence had been ex- 
citing and (langei ons. 

On the 8th of 
Maich the President 
sent to the Senato 
the names of those 
chosen for his Cabi- 
net. In this, also, 
there wcie evideuees 
of a ucu (lepartuiQ 
ill the policy of the 
Government. Tlie 
Cabinet, though enfi- 
neiitly able and states- 
maiidikc, was notice- 
ably non-partisan in 
its character. As Secretary of State, Will- 
iain M. Evurts, of New York, was chosen; 
John Sherman, of Ohio, was named as Secre- 
tary of tlio Treasury; George W. MeCiary, 
of Iowa, Seoretavy of War; Picliard 

1840 (Ta^ilor’s iiiaugiiiation), 1877 (Hayes's in niigu- 
ration); and tho same will occur heicaf ter tis follows: 
1917, 1045, 1973, 2001, 2029, 2067, 2085,2126, 2163, 
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Thonipaon, of Iiuliaua, Secretary of tlie Navy ; 
Carl Sclnirz, of Missouri, Secretary of the In- 
terior ; Charles E. Doveirs, of Mn'^sjicluisetLa; 
Attorney-GGiiei al ; and Eavid M. Kec, of Ton- 
nessee, Postmaster-General 'Fhese noiiniiationg 
were duly ratified by the Senate, aiul the new 
Adniinistmtion was u she led in under not un- 
fa vomblo aiKspicos. 

Tlie summer of 1877 was notable in Anier- 
icau history for the great labor distuibance 
known tvs Tiie IvVilhoab Struck. For sev- 
eral ycai's the mining districts of the country 
had been troubled with disputes and oiUbiealc?4 
having their origin in the (jiiefitiou of wages. 
The niannfacturing towns and cities had wit-^ 
nessed similar tioiibles, 
and the great corpora- 
tions, having control of 
the Kucg of tiavel and 
commerce, were fre- 
quently hronglit to a 
standstill by the deter- 
mined opposition f)f their 
employes. The working- 
men and capitalists of 
the country had for some 
time main tamed toward 
each other a kind of 
armed neutrality, alike 
prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of both. 

In the spring of this 
year the managers of the 
great railways leading 
from the sea-board to tlio 
West, declared a reduc- 
tion of ten xict cent in the wages of their work- 
men. This measure, which was to take effect at 
the middle of July, was violently resisted by the 
employes of the companies, and the most active 
steps ^verc taken to prevent its success. The 
reduction was to take e/Tect at that precise 
season of the yeai\w'hen the lemoval of the 
enormous grain product of the West would 
put upon the opeiativcs of the railways the 
most excessive labors of the year. It ^vas also 
the Bftnson when the receipts of railway traffic 
wevo larger, and whan, theiefore, there was 
least rational ground for n reduction of w^ages. 
The resistance to the menaure was natural and 
inevitable. On the IQth of July the employes 
of the Baltimore niid Ohio Eailroad left their 


posts, nn<l gathered such strength in Baltimore 
and Mardnsbvug, West Virginia, m to prevent 
the running of tmins find set the aiitlmrities 
at dell a nee. The niilitia was called out by 
Govci’Jior Jlatthews, and sent to Maitinfebnrg; 
butttWas soon dispersed by the sUikers, who, 
for the time, renuiiiied masters of the line. 
TJie Piesidcnt then ordered Geiieial French to 
the scene with a body of regulnrs, and the 
blockade of tho road was raised On the 20th 
of the month a violent tumult occurred in 
BaUiinore; but the troops siicceeclcd in scat- 
tori ng the rioters, of whom nine were killed 
and many wo muled. 


where. In less than a week tho trniua had 
been stopped on all the important roads be- 
tween the Hudson and the IVtississippi. Ex- 
cept in the cotton-gi’owiiig States, the insur- 
rectioii was universal. Travel censed ; freights 
perished en route; Lushiess was paralyzed. 
In Pittsburg the strikers, rioters, and danger- 
ous clnsgea, gathering in a mob to the niiraher 
of twenty tbousaiul, obtained complete control 
of the city, and for two days held a reign of 
terror unparalleled in tho history of the coun- 
try. The lawless violence, and maduesa of 
the scene recalled the days of the French 
Revolution. The Union D6p fit, all themachiiie- 
shops, aud all the railroad buildings of the city 
were burned. One hundred and Uventy-five 
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locoJiiotivea, aiul U'o thousand five Iniiulred 
cais, laden with valuable uicrcluiudise, were 
defctroyed amid the M’ildost liavoc nod u pi oar. 
Tlie insuriection \\i\s fiutilly suppro'^sGcl by the 
regvdav troops aud the Peoo«ylvauia militia, 
but not luUil noiiily a Iniiulred lives had been 
lost, aiicl pv<‘pcrty destioyod to the value 
of more than S3,OUl),000 

On the 25th of July a terrible riot of like 
character occni'red in Chicago, In this tuiuiilt 
fifteen of the msurgeiity were killed by the 
militia of the city. On the next day St. Louis 
\vas imperiled hy a similar mob. Sail Fran- 
cisco was also the scene of ii dnugeruus out- 
break, M'hicli Avae here din^cted against the 
Chinese 111 mil giants and the luanagerHol the lum- 
ber-yards. Cincinnati, Coliinihus, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, and Port Wayne Mere for a ivhile 
in danger, bub escaped without serious loss of 
life or pioperty. By the close of the month 
the alarming insurrection was at an end* 
Business and travel flowed back into their 
usual chnnnels; but the sudden outbreak had 
given a shock to the public mind, and had re- 
vealed a liiddeii peril to American institutions. 

To tins period belongs tbe history of the 
Nez Perce Wai^. The Indian tribe of this 
name Imd their haunts in Idaho. They had 
been known to the Government 'since 1808, 
when the first treaty was made witli them by 
the explorers, Lewds and Clarke. Missionary 
stations had been estnWihVied among them, 
and the Nation had remained on friendly 
terms until after the Mexican War. In 1851 
the authorities of the United States piirclmsed 
a part of the Nez Porc6 Territory, large 
reservations being made in North-western 
Idaho and North-eastern Oregon. But some 
of tliG chiefs refused to ratify the purchase, 
and continued to roam at Imge. These came 
in conflict Mutli the White settlers who had 
made their way into the disputed regions, 
and hnstiiLties at once ensued. 

The war was liegun by tlie savages in the 
usual predatory manner. General HoMmrd, nt 
this time comniandiug the department of the 
Columbia, inarched against the li os tile tribe 
with a small force of regulars, but the Nez 
PereSq, led by their noted chieftain Joseph, 
fled first ill this direction and then in that, 
avoiding battle. Luring the greater part of 
the summer the pursuit cniitiiined; still the 


Indians could u(Jt lie overtaken. In tlie fall 
they W’eie chased tin o ugh the mountains into 
Northern Montana, wliere they were con fronted 
hy other tioojis imdei coiiiinnnd of GoIougI 
Lillies Idle NezPcrcOh, thus hemmeil iu, \vcre 
diivGii across the IMishOuri River, near the 
mouth of tlie Mii'^elshcli, and w'ore finally 
siiiTOunfled in their cam]) noith of Uie Bear 
Paw IMoiin tains. Hcio, on tlic 4th of Octo- 
lier, they wore attacked by the forec.s of C’olone} 
stiles; a hard battle was fought, and the Iiu 
dianb weie completely routed. Only a few 
brave'-, led by their chief, White Bird, miid^ 
their e.sciipG. All the ie.st iveie either killed 
or made prisoners. Three luindrod and sev- 
enty-five of the 0 a)) live Nez Perces v'cre 
hi ought back to the military post on the Mis- 
souri The troo])S of General Howard had 
made forced marches through a iuonntiiiiiou$ 
country for a distance of sia^teen hundred miles t 
The campaign was crowned with complete 
success. 

The year 1878 ivns noted iu the financial 
hisLory of the United Stales for the important 
Congressional mensure, known as This BemoN' 
ETizAxroN OF SILVER. When the Ainericau 
Eepublic wuis in.stitiited in 1789 one of the 
most important matters imposed on the Ti'eas- 
ury was the eatabUshment of a system of 
coinage. At that time there niiglit be said to 
be no unit of value in the Old Thirteen States. 
In general, tbe British system had ])icvailGd, 
and the pound sterling, with its saijdi vision? 
of shillings and pence, w'as recognized as the 
money of account. The Revolution had dis- 
sipated coin fr:rn the country, and the ilcvice» 
of paper money used in the epoch of Inde- 
pendence ivere various and uncertain. By the- 
fir.st coinage regulations of the United States, 
the standard unit of value 'wae the Aniorican« 
Silver Dollni’, containing tliree Inindjcd and 
seventy- one and one-fourth grains of pure- 
silver. Tlie reason of fixing upon this par- 
ticular weight w'as that the Spanish- American 
dollar, largely circulating at the tinio in the 
States, was found by analysis to contain ex- 
actly three hundred and seventy-one and one- 
fourth grains of pure metal Since the peo- 
ple were already familiar with this dollar, aiidi 
used it largely as a unit of accounting, Mr, 
Hamilton wusely adapted the new national 
standard to the existing dollar. By piich ri 
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oiensure it mis piacticjible to lecoiii the Spaii- 
i}»\ tioiJar iuio ihe new Ainevicun duhcv;, 

Prom the date of the inloption of this 
BiHiiaard, iu 1792, until 1873, the quantity of 
pure metal iu the standard unit had never 
been changed, though the amoimt of alloy 
contain ed in the dollar had been several times 
altered. Prom 1792 to 1849 tliis American 
silver dollar ^vaa the only standard imifc of 
money and acotjmxt. In the latter year, how- 
ever, the discovery of gold in Oalifbiuia led 
to the establish men t and coimige of a gold dol- 
lar, and froiii that time forth the standard 
unit of value existed in hoih metals. For nearly 
a quarter of a century the double unit prevailed, 
during which time it may be said to have been 
(lifflcLilt to determine whether, in accounting 
lu the United States, gold was measured by 
the silver standard, or silver by the standard 
of gold. Iu the years 1873-4, at a time wheu, 
owing to the premium on gold and silver, both 
metals were out of circulation, a series of acts 
wei'e passed upon by Congress bearing upon tlie 
stall darcl of value, whereby the legal- tender 
quality of silver wag fust abridged, and then 
abolished, These enactments were completed 
by the I'eporfc of the Coinage Committee in 
1874, by which the silver dollar was finally 
omitted from the list of coins to be strvick at 
the National Mijits. The general effect of 
these acta was to leave the gold dollar of twenty- 
three and twenty- two luindrcdtlis grains the 
single standard unit of value in the United 
States. 

In course of time, the ulterior object of 
this demonetization of silver became sufficiently 
appaient. The manipulators cjf the inensure 
had foreseen that the National paper currency 
of ihe country was destined, iu a few years to 
come to par in coin — that is, that specie-pay- 
ments must soon be resumed by tbo Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, there came the discovery 
of the iiiexliaiistilfie silver-niinos in the West- 
ern mountains. Thus was it also foveseeu that 
silver must, erelong, be abundant and cheap. 
If that metal should bo retained in the coinage, 
therefore, the payment of the National Debt 
would be proportionally easy. It was deemed 
expedient to strike down in time the legnl- 
tenJev quality of silver, in order that the 
whole payment of the bonded indebtedness of 
the Uni ted States must he made in the moii-. 
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costly metal, namely, by the single standard 
of gold. 

Ill nccorclancG with this pi eject, The Re- 
sUiVirTlON Act was passed by Congress in 1875, 
wheieby it was declared tliut on the 1st oi' 
January, 1879, the Government of the United 
States sliould begin to redeem its outatanilinij 
obligations in com. As the time for reMiiiip- 
tion drew near and the premium on gold i'ull 
off, the question was raised aa to the meaning 
of in the act for resuming specie pay- 

ments; mid now for tlio first time the atten- 
tion of the people at large was aroused to the 
fact that, by tbs acts of 1873-4, the privilege 
of paying debts in silver had been taken aAvay^ 
and that after the beginning of 1879 all obli- 
gations, both public and private, must be dis- 
charged according to the meabure of the gold 
dollar only. A great agitation Ibllnwed. The 
cry for the remonetization of silver was heard 
everywbeie, In vain di<l the bond-holding 
interest of the country exert itself to stay the 
tide The question reached tiie Government; 
and cftri/ iu 1878 a niensure was passed by 
Congress for the I'eatoration of the legal- tender 
quality of the old silver dollar, and providing 
for the compulsory coinage of that uuit at the 
minte at a rate of not less than two millions 
of dollars a month. The Preaidwt Tctu inert 
the bill with his objections, but the veto \Yn3 
crushed under a tremendous majority; for 
nearly three- fourths of the members of Con- 
gress, without respect to])ai'fcy nfiilintiona, gave 
their support to the inmin e ; and tbo old 
double standard of values was llius restored. 

In the s LI miner and fall of 1878 several of 
the fxuir States were scourged with a Yellow- 
Feyeh Epidemic?, uiiprindleled iu the history 
of the country. The disease made its appear- 
ance iu Now Orleans, and from thenco waa 
quickly scattered among the other towns along 
the Lower Mississippi, Uiifortuuately the at- 
tention of the people in the Gulf country had 
been but little given to sanitary precautions, 
and tlie Southern cities ware nearly all iu a 
condition to invite the presence of the scourge. 
The tenor aoo;i spread from town to town, 
and the people began to fly from the pesti- 
lence. The cities of Memphis nod Gjeuada 
became a scene of desolation. At Vicksburg 
the ravages of the plague were almost equally 
terrible; and even in the parish -towns remote 
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froni tlie river, and ns far aortli as ]?npliviilG 
and Louisville, the hoiTors of the fatal luahuly 
Aveie felt. All summer long the disease held 
on unabated. The helpless populations along 
the Lower ]^t!S3l«sip|>i Inngiiisbocl and died by 
thousands. In the theru State.s a legidar 
syatem of contributions nns established, and 
men and treasure were poured out ndtiioiit 
stint. The eifovts of the How-avd Association, 
at Kew Orleans, Memphis, and elsewheie, Avero 
almost un equaled in heroism and sacrifice* 
After more than twenty thousand people had 
fallen vLctlms to the plague, its ravages were 
at last stayed by the grateful frosts of October* 

By the Eighteentli Aiticle of the Treaty of 
Washing toil, it Avas agiced that the right of the 
inhabitants of llie United States in cor tain sea- 
fisheries, Avhich had hitherto belonged excite 
Bively to the aabjccts of Great Britain, should 
be flckiiowdeclged and n'lnintaincd. It Avna con- 
ceded, moreover, that the piivilege of taking 
fish of every kind — excepting shGlbfish — on 
the sea- coast and shores, and in the hay^, har- 
bors, and OTeka of the Proviace.a of Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, New BrunsAvick, Prince Edward^s 
Island, and the ialaiids tlioreinito adjacent, 
without restriction as to distance from the shore, 
should be guaranteed to Amerienu fishermen 
Avilbonl prejudice or partmlily. On the ether 
hand, the Government of the United States 
agreed to relinquish the duties Avliich had 
hitherto been charged on certain kinds of fish, 
imported by British subjects into American 
harbors. 

Severn! other concessions of miner impor- 
tance were nuitually made by the tivo Govern- 
ments; and in order to balance any discrep- 
ancy Avhicli niiglit appear in the aggregate of 
such concessions, and to make the settlement of 
a vexed question full, fair, and final, it Avas 
furtlier agreed, tliafc any total advantage to tlie 
United States niising from tlie treaty miglit 
be compensated by a sum in gross, to be paid 
by the Ameiicaii GovGrumeutto Great Britain. 
In order to d e ter f nine Avliat such sum might 
be, a Commission was provided for, to consist 
of one commissioner to be appointed by the 
Queen, one by tlie President of the United 
States, and a Ihlid — in case the Queen and the 
President should not agree on the third — by 
thri Austrian Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James. This j)ro vision for the appointment of 
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a thiul commissioner or umpire Avas one of the 
stningpst iiicidcutfb of diplonmtical history. Aa 
the event came to pass, the man Avlio, by the 
ter in s of the treaty, held the power of appoint* 
ingj and did appoint, the umpire, Avaa Count 
Von Beust, a Bourbon in politics, a Saxon 
lenegudc, an upholder of the House of Haps- 
bui'g, a hater of all lepnblican institutions. 
Thus it was that a question which had proved 
to l)G too serious for the decision of the Joint 
High Coin mission itself, wms remanded for set- 
tlement to a political adventurer, temporarily 
residen t la London I 

According to the agreement, the Commis- 
sion WU 18 constituted in the summer of 1877; 
and tbe sittings were held at Halifax. But 
little attention Avas given in the United Slates 
to the pi ocoe dings of the body until November, 
AvbcAi the country was startled by the aimouucc- 
mciit, that by tlic casting vote of Mr. Ucl- 
fosse, Belgian Minister to the United States, 
Avlio liad been named as umpire by the Aus- 
trian Anibas&ador at London, nn award of 
$5,000,000 had been made against the Amer- 
ican Government I The decision was received 
with general surprise, both in the United States 
and in Eiiro^ie, and fora Avhile it seemed prob- 
able that the arbitration might he renounced 
aa iniquitous It Avas decided, howev^u', that 
the aAvatd, Avliether just or unjust, Avonld better 
stand; the beneficent principle of arhitralioii 
Avas Avorth more to tlie United Stiites than the 
cost of the adverse decision. Accoidiiigly in 
November, 1878, the amount aAvarclcd ayus 
paid — not Avithout groat popular dissatisfac- 
tion — to the Britisli Government. 

The year 1878 witnessed the establishment 
of (I Eesident Chinese Embassy at Washing- 
ton. Eor tAventy years the great and libeiM 
treaty negotiated by Anson Burlingame had 
been in force between the United States and 
CJiina, Under tliis comjiact the commei'oial 
relations of tlie two countries had been vastly 
extended, and a knowledge of the institutions, 
manners, and customs prevalent in the Celes- 
tial Empire so Avidely diffused as to break 
down, ill some mensure, the I’ace-prejudico 
against tlio Chinese. Tlie enlightened policy 
of the reigning Emperor had also contributed 
to establisii more friendly intercourse Avith the 
United States. Phe idea of sending Hesldent 
Ambassadors to the American GoA^eriuneu* 
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bad been eiiteitaiucd for seveinl jmirf The 
Emperor bad been a'^siued that tiie jMinisteijtj 
of Chum would be received with all the coiiit- 
esy abown to the most favoied imlioii. The 
ofliceia chosea by the Imperial Government ns 
its lepre&eiitatives in the United States weie 
Chen Lau Pui» Minister Flenipotentiaiyi 
Yung Wing, Assistant Envoy; and Yung 
Tsatig Siang, Secretary of Legation. On the 
28th of Septembej' the Emba^isy ^\a3 leceived 
by the President, the cereriioiiies of the occa- 
sion being among the most novel ever wit- 
nessed in Washington City. 

The history of modern times contains many 
pleasing evidences of the growing estimate 


the United (States, under pationago and coii- 
tiol oi' the (ioveriiiiient. Tins service bad 
existed as a pilvate euteipii^jo since 187L 
The ]dan piopo^ed and adopted, on the 
18li\ of June, 1878, oin braced the estab- 
lish men t of legular stations and liglit-limiscfl 
oil alt the exposed pait‘3 of the Atlantic coast, 
and iil(jng tlie great Lakes. Each station was 
to he manned by a band of serfmen, expe- 
rienced in the clangeis of coast .stoims, and 
drilled in the best inotliochs of rescue and re- 
suscitation. Boats of tile most appioved pat- 
tern were jirovtdert nnd equipped. A Inindrecl 
appliances and inventions, iiuggcated by tlio 
wants ot the set vice, such as iife-cars, Avith 
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placed by civilized States upon the value of 
human life. In the legislation of Congress, 
several important acts of recent date bear wit- 
ness to the general interest felt in the country 
on the subject of better protection for thoso 
who are exposed on land and sea. TJie ques- 
tion of affording siiccor to shipwrecked sailon 
has, in several instances, engrossed the atten- 
tion of the Goveinment, and many measures 
havebeen proposed with a view (if giving greater 
security to ^Uheni that go doAvn to the .sen in 
ships.” Duiing the last sesaioii of the Forty- 
dftli Congress, a bill was proposed by Honora- 
ble Samuel S. Cox, of New York, for the re- 
organization of Tiin LTFE-SAvrNa Servie'e oi” 


havY&ei's and mortars for filing shot-lines into 
vessels fomideiing at a distance from shore, 
Avere supplied, and their use skillfully taught 
to the brave men Avho Avere employed at the 
stations. The success of the enterprise has 
been so great ns to reflect the highest credit 
upon its promoters. The number cf lives 
saved through the direct agency of the service 
reaches to thon.'^auds annually, and the amount 
of luAumn suffering and distress alleviated by 
this beneficent moveinent is beyond computa- 
tion So carefully are the exposed coasts of 
the United States noAV guarded that it is al- 
most impossible for a foundering ship to be 
diiven within sight of the shore without at 
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once beholding ttaougli the darkuoss tho sud- 
den glare of the red-liglit signal, diimiiig up 
fj'OU) tile beach, tellhig of iVJeuds uear by, 
and lesciie soon to come. 

Id accoitlanco with the act of 1875, The 
Resumption op Specie Payments mus ac- 
complished on the 1st day of January, 1879. 
For some time previous to the latter date the 
premium on gold had gradually declined, very 
slowly, indeed, ns the date of resumption drew 
near. Buriiig the last moiitli of 1878 the dif- 
ference between the value of gold and paper 
dollars was feo slight as to be scarcely per- 
ceptibla in financial trail sac tious. For some 
days the premium lioveicd about one per 
cent; then sank to the level, and di^^nppenred. 
The Gold Room at New York City was closed, 
find metallic money reappeared on the counters 
of banks and in tliB safes of merchants. For 
more than seventeen years gold and .silver coin 
had been used as merchandiss vatlier (ban 
money, the legahteuder note of v^he Govern- 
ment const! tilting the stniidard of value. 
During this \\hole period the inoiietavy affairs 
of the GovevumDat hacl been in a state of 
distraction. The monetary unit liad been so 
fluctuating as to render legitimate business 
afraosfc i in piftcti cable. The piircli using power 
df a dollar could hardly be predicted from one 
week lO anulliijr Resulting' fioni tins a 
rampant spirit of speculation had taken pos- 
eessLOii of the markets of the country, and the 
lawful transactions of the stieet, carried forward 
in accordance witli the plain princi])le3 of polit- 
ical economy, sulfcird shipwrei'k. Meanwhile, 
•parvenu statesmen gave leetnioson tlie nature 
of debt and the danger of nverprndnctinn. 

After the passage of tlie Resurnplion Act, 
and during the next four ycnis, the value of 
the monetary unit sfearlily appreciated, and at 
the same time the deb tor- clashes f>f the country 
entered a period of great Imrddiip ; for their 
indebtedness constantly augmented in a ratio 
beyond the pvobabiUty, if not the po?«ilnlity, 
of payment. Finaiirial ruin and bankruptcy 
supervened ; and theso calamities wei'c only 
checked, not ended, by tho abrogation of the 
Bankrupt Act, in 1878, With the epoch of 
liesumption, however, a certain measure of 
cniifidence was restored, and the leappeararce 
of coin mimey waa hailed by many ns the be- 
ginning of a better era. 


Thus passed away the Adminietration of 
Hayes. It on the whole, a peculiar 

qiiiidrenniiim in American history. The meth- 
ods of the President lacked emphasis in every 
paitioiilar. Nor did the ^ after-judgment of 
many of the American people fail to miew the 
doubts coucermng the legality of his election. 
The bieuniul choice of Congressmen in 1878, 
being tho oleotion for membera of tlic Forty- 
sixth Congress, resulted in a clear majority 
for the Democrats in both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate. For n season 
everything seemed to foretoken the complete 
restoration to power of tlie Democratic party. 
The leaders of that party were strongly hope- 
ful of success, and entered the campaign of 
1880 with unusual enthusiasm. The Repub^ 
lican National Couvenrion of that year waa 
held in Chicago on the 2d and 3d of June. 
The platform of principles adopted was largely 
retrospective. The history of the party during 
its twenty years of supremacy in the Govern- 
ment ivas recited as the best reason why its 
lease of power should be continued by the 
people, The platform reaffirmed and em- 
phasized the doctrine of National yovoreignty 
as opposed to the theory of State Rights; de- 
clared in favor of popular education ; advocated 
a system of discriminating duties in favor of 
AmericEin industries; mbified tlie Adniiinstrn- 
tioii of Ha} os ; and arraigned the Democratic 
party a.s unpatriotic in principle and fraudulent 
in practice. Upon this platform, after the 
greater part of two days had becu consumed 
in balloting, Geiieial James A Gar field, of 
Ohio, was nominated for President; and 
Chcblcr A. Aithnr, of Nesv York, for Viee- 
Preridciit 

The Democratic National Convention as- 
seiiibled in Cincinnati, on the 2 2d of June. 
The platform of principles declared adherenco 
to the doctiines and trachtions of the party; 
opposed centralization in the Government; 
adhered to gold and silver money and paper 
convertible into coin; advocated a tuiift for 
1 even lie only ; denounced the Administration na 
the creature of a coiigpiraey; opposed the 
presence of troops at the polls; praised yamuel 
J, Tilden for hia patriotism ; declared for free 
ships, and nn amendment to the Binlingaino 
Treaty as against Chinese immigration ; and 
appealed to the acts of tho Forty^sixlh Con- 
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gress as proof of the ^visclom imd economy of 
the party. After adopting this platform, the 
convention nojiiinated for fclm Presidency, Gen- 
eral Winheld S, Hanenekj of Kew York; and 
for the Yicc-presidenoy, William H. English, 
of Indiana. 

Meanwhile, the National Greeuhack 2 )arty 
tad held a couveiUioii in Chicago, on the 9th 
of June, and iinminated as stauilard-bearcia 
General James B. Weaver, of lown, for Piesi- 
dent ; and General Benjamin J, Clminbers, of 
Texas, for Vice-President. TJie platform of 
principles declared in favor of the rights of 
the laborer as against the exactions of capital ; 
deiioimced muiiopoliea and syndicates; pro- 
claimed tliB sovereign power of the Govern- 
jnent over the coinage of metallic and the 
issuance of paper money; advocated the abo- 
lition of the National banking system, and the 
Bubstitntion therefor of a legal-tender cur- 
rency j declared for the payment of the bonded 
debt of the United States as against all re- 
funding schemes; denounced land-gi'anta; op- 
posed Chinese immigration and the increase of 
the standing army; favored tbe equal taxation 
of all property, and unrestricted suffrage; 
demanded leforra in tlie methods of Coiigres*^ 
sional procedure, and appealed for support to 
the sense of justice in the American people. 

During the canvass of 1880 the Third 
Party movement reached its climax for the dec- 
ade. The moie rational part of the princi- 
ples of the Greenback party liad in them at 
this time a quality Tvhich demanded the assent 
of a respectable minority of the American 
people, The correctness of the principles re- 
ferred to, their truth in theory and rightful- 
ne«s in practice, entered so strongly into the 
political current of the time that they ^veie 
wafted higher and higher, until finally the 
question of the right and power of the Gov- 
ernment to make legnhtendor paper money, 
absolutely, in time of peace as well ns in time 
of war, WHS earned for judgment to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States r was there 
argued by able Conatitutioiml lawyers before a 
full bench, and was decided, with only a single 
dis-senting opiniou, in favor of the Greenback 
theory of legal- tender paper money and its 
validity, independently of coin redemption. 
But, politically, the x>arty representing these 
ideas was doomed to foil n re. As the canvass 
N— Vol, 4—13 


p^ogl 0 ^sed it became evident that iie coutest 
lay between the llepuhlican ami tlie Democratic 
party; al&o, that the Jong-standing sectional 
division iato North and. South was Ukcly, once 
more, to decide the contest in favor of the 
former. That pait of the Dejiiucrutic plat* 
foim whieli declared for a taiiff for revenue 
only, alarm er] the m aim fact ii ring inteiestd and 
consolidated them iu favor of the Republican 
candidates. Tlio banking and bond-holding 
classes rallied with gieat unanimity to the 
same standard, and the old war spirit, aroused 
at the appGRianee of n '‘Solid South,” insured 
a solid North agaiuat the Democracy, The 
election resulted in the choice of Garfield and 
Arthur. Tivo hundred and fourteen electoral 
votes, ineliiding those of all the Northern 
States, except Now Jersey, Nevada, and four 
out of the five votes of CaUfornia, were cast 
for the Republican candidates, and one hun- 
dred and fifty-five votes, including those of 
every Southern State, were given to Hancock 
and Eiiglish. The candidate of the National 
party secured no electoral votes, though tha 
popular vote given to Weaver aggregated three 
hundred and seven thousand, ns against eighty- 
one thousand cost for Cooper and Cary in 
1876. 

The Administiation of Hayea and the last 
session of the Forty-sixth Congress expired on 
the 4tli of llarch, 1881. The closing session 
had been cliiefly occupied with the work of 
funding the National debt. About 8760,000,- 
000 of five and six per cent, bonds became due 
during the year, and to provide for the pay* 
ment or refunding of this large sum wag the 
moat important matter claiming the attention 
of Cougress. Late in the session a bill wag 
passed by that body providing fox the issuance 
by the Government of new bonds of two 
classes, both bearing three per cent- interest; 
the first class payable in from five to twenty 
years, and tlie second class iu from one to ten 
years. The latter bonds were to be issued in 
small deno mi nations adapted to the conditions 
of a jiopulnr loan. One iirovieiou of the bill 
required the National banks holding five and 
six per cent, bonds to siirrenclor the same — 
the bonds having fallen due — and to receive 
instead the new three per cents. This clause 
of the law aroused the antagonism of the 
banks, and by every possible means they 
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eo light to prevent the passage of tlic !)il]. The 
cnpitjili'jts of the couiitiy in geiicvul puihued 
Ihe same com sc — this, ffn‘ llio leasoiis tluit the 
Joan 'was ton popular iu iU chameter, and fclnit 
the bonds weie of so fshort a tune tluit the 
Government would be able to contiol tlieii le- 
demption at its pletisure 

These Cf)ji!;ido rations wcic specially repug- 
nant to the hoiid-lioldurs as a class. N^evertlie- 
lessj on (lie Jasfc day of the se.'sdon the bdl for 
refunding, having hecii passed by C^)llgros^, 
Mas laid licfhre tho Pi'osidcnt for his signiitiirG ; 
but his appiovid was withheld. A veto inos- 
gago v'as returned to Cnngiess, and the advo- 
cates of the ineasiii'D being uinihlG to command 
the requisite two- thirds majority, the hill fiiilod 
to beccine u law. Thus the .sesbion closed with- 
out any provision for tlie sevcji luimlicd and 
fifty niillions of dolkirs in bonds falling due in 
1881. The whole duty of providing for this 
large fraction of the public debt w'ns remanded 
to another Ad min is fixation and nnother Con- 

After le tiring from the Presidency, Geueral 
' Grant, with hia family aud a <ioa\pawy of per- 
sonal friends, set out to visit the countries of 
Europe and Asia, and to make a tour of tbo 
world. Thongh the expedition was intended 
to bo private, it at once attracted the moat 
conspicuous attention, both at home and abroad. 
The clepartuie fmm Philadelphia, in May of 
1877, pvovcid to be the beglamng of a pageant, 
winch, in its extent and magnificence, was 
never before accorded to a private citizen of 
any nation of tliQ earth. Wherever tbc Ex- 
Piesideut went, bo was welcomed with huzzas 
iiud dismissed with plaudits. Fust in Eng- 
land at Liverpool, iMiinehcstcr, London — 
ami afterwards, in midsnninicr, ia Eclgiiini, 
fesvitzerlancl, Prii.^siii, and Friince, everywhere 
the GcncuifB coming was annoLinced by the 
thunder of cannon and a chorus of cliGers. 
A short stay in Italy was followed by a voy- 
age to Alexandria and n brief sojourn in 
Egypt. Thence the company proceeded to Pal- 
estine, and afterwards to Greece. The fulloiv- 
ing spring found the General and bispaity 
again in Italy^, and the summer carried them 
into Don mark, Sweden, and Norway. The 
next countries visited were Austria and Ensaia, 
while for the iviiUer the distinguished tmiristg 
chose the south of France and tipaiu. Iielimd 


ivas then visited, and iu January of 1879 the 
company embarked from IMarseiHes for the 
East. The following year was spent in India, 
Bur mull, Siam, Cliina, and Japan, In tliis 
fall of 1879 the party returned to &au Fran- 
cisco, hearing w'itli them the higliest tokens of 
esteem which the groat luitiona of tlio Old 
Woild e oil Id bestow upon the honored repie- 
tentative of the New 

The Census of 1880 wa9 undertaken with 
more system and caie than ever liefore in the 
history of tlie country. The work was in- 
trusted to the general snpciiuloiiclcncy of Pro- 
fessor Francis A. Walker, under whoso di- 
rection the Census of 1870 had beou conducted. 
During the decadG the same astounding prog- 
ress which had marked the previous history 
of the United Slates was more than ever 
illustrated. In every source of National power, 
in every element of National vigor, the de- 
velopment of the country had continued with- 
out abatement. The total population of the 
Uniou now amounted to 60,152,866 — an iu- 
ciensG since 1870 of more than 1,000,000 in- 
bwhvtwwta Tl\«> Oaq. gimt 

State of New York bad riBcn to 5,083,173. 
Nevada, the least populous of the States, 
showed an enumeration of 62,265 Of the 
11,58'J,188 added to the jiDpulation during the 
last decade, 2,240,551 had been contributed by 
immigration, of whom about 85,000 annually 
b nd com c from G ermnny The n umber of ci ties 
having a population of over one liiiiulred thou- 
sand inhabitants laid incronsed fiom fourteen to 
twenty-five. The eontei of popiiliUion had 
moved westward about fifty lnilp^, and now 
rested near the city f>f Cincinnati 

The stntistie.s of trade and industry were 
likewise grabl Tying to National pride The 
current of the precious metnk^, which formally 
ycais had been constimtly llowlug from the 
United States to foreign countries, turned 
strongly in 1880 towards America. The im- 
portation oP specie during the year jiisb men- 
tioned in cxoe>s of the exportation amoiinlod 
to $75,892,111. During tho greater puib of 
the period covered by the ccnsn>s, abundant 
crops had followed iu almost nTilnTikeii succes- 
sion, and the overplus in tho great staples pe- 
ciiliEir to our soil and climate bad gone to 
enrich the country, and to stimulate those fun- 
damental industries upon which national ner^ 
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petuity niiil iudivIcUuil happiue^s aio iiltimntel}" 
founded. 

Diii'jog the Ad aiijiihtratiou of Ilayea .sevciid 
eminent Americans pas'icd fiom tlio scene of 
their earthly activities. Among the.se may bo 
montiuned Senatoi Oliver P. Morton, of Indi- 
ana, wlio, after battling for many years against 
the Qiicroacluneuts of paralysis, died at liis 
home ill Indiaimpoliii, i^avGiiiher 1, 1877. Still 
more iinivei.’jally felt wiib Uie lo^s of the gient 
poet and journalist, Williaiii Cnllon Bryant, 
who, on the 12th of June, 1878, at the ad- 
vanced age of eiglUy-faii, passed fi'om lunoiig 
the living, l^or more than sixty 
years Ins name had been known 
and liouored wherever the English 
language is spoken . In his (loath 
one of tlio brightest light-s of Amer- 
ican literntnro was extinguished. 

On the 19th of Dccornber, m the 
same year, the illustrious Bayard 
Tayloi, recently appointed Aniori- 
can Minister to the German Em- 
pire, died .suddenly at Berlin. His 
life had been devoted almost exclu- 
sively to literaturG, and almost 
every department of letters, from 
the common tasks of joiumalisin to 
the highest charms of poetry^ liad 
been adorned by his genius. His 
death, at the early age of fifty- four, 
left a gap not easily to be filled in 
the ranks of literary toilei.s On 
the Isfc of November, 1879, Senator 
Zacluiriali Chandler, of Mlclugau, 
oiiQ of the organizers of tlie Ecpiib- 
licau party, and a gieat loader of 
that party in the times of tlio Civil 
War, died suddenly in Chicago; 
and on the 24tli of February, 1881,. fluothor 
Senator, Jlatthew IT Carpenter, of Wifccon.siu, 
ex])ired, after a lingering illness, at AVashing- 
toii City, 

James A. Garfield, twentietli Piesidcnt of 
the United States, was born at Orange, Cuya- 
hoga County, Oliif), November 19, 1831. He 
was left in infancy to the aolo care of his 
mother, and the rude siirroniidiugs of a back- 
woods home The boy gathered from country 
toil a sound constitution, and from country 
schools the rudiments of education. Under 
feucli discipline he developed unusual faculties, 


iiTid hccanie well known, even in youth, as a 
pi om is mg lad — afterwards as a .^killfii] me- 
cliaiiic, Fiutlier on, we find him serving as 
driver and pilot of a canal- boat, plying the 
Ohio and Peaiisylvaijia Camil. At the age of 
seventeen lie iittciulGd the lilgh-scliool in Ches- 
ter, 'whero he extended Ins stiuhes to algebra, 
Latin, and Greek. In 1851 he entered Hiram 
College, 111 which inititutLoii he re main ed as 
stiiileiU and instructox until 1854. In that 
yeni' he entered Williams College, and two 
yeai'h aftciwvaid was graduated with honor. 
Eetiiimiiig tu Ohio, he was made fu'st a pro- 


JAMES A nAEFlEM). 

fe.«-sur, and afterwards pre.sident of Hiram 
College, In this position lie was serving nt 
the outbreak of the Civil War, wdieii ho left 
lua past to cuter the army. Meanwhile, he 
had studied ]a\v, imbibed a love foi polities, 
and been elected to the Ohio State Senate. 

As a soldier, Garfield was fiisfc xnade a 
Lieutenant- Colonel, and aftorwaixE Colonel of 
the Forty-second Regiment of Ohio Voluntcerfi, 
He was sooxi promoted to a Biigadiergener- 
aUhip, and did good service in Kentiioky and 
Tennessee. He was made Chief of Staff to 
Geueral Rosccraas, and bore a distinguished 
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part 111 the battle of Chiclcanmiiga. Soon nftci- 
wavds, while still in the fieUb he was elected 
b}" the people of ins district to the House of 
Represent atives, in wluch body he served cou- 
tiniiously for seventeen years. lu 1870 he 
was elected to the United States Senate, and 
hard upon tliis followed Ins nomiiiatiou and 
election to the Presidency. 

Ill Ills inaugural address of March 4tb, 
1881, Garfield presented a letruspect of the 
progi'Cf'S of Ainciican civilization dining the 
Inst quarter of a century The country was 
congratulated ou its high rank among the 
nations The leading topics of politics were 
briefly reviewed, and the policy of tlie Ex- 
ecutive department of the Government set 
forth with clearness and precision. The pub- 
lic-school system of the United States >vas 
recommended to the jealous care of the people. 
Regret was expressed for the estrangement of 
the South and for the heart-burnings of the 
Civil War, which atill remained in the Nation. 
The mninteunnee of the present National 
banking system was recommended, and also 
the repression of the practices of polygamy. 
The President advocated, Anally, the restric- 
tion of Chinese immigration, and the mainte- 
nance of the equal rights of the enfranchised 
Black men of the South. 

On the following day tlie Pi'esidenfc sent 
to the Senate for confirmation the names of the 
members of his Cahinet. The nominations 
were: For Secietary of State, James G. 
Blaine, of Maine; for Secretary of the Trens- 
Liry, William Windom, of Minnesota; for 
Secietary of War, Robert T. Lincoln, of 
Illinois; for Secietary of the Navy, William 
H, Hunt, of Louisinua; for Secretary of the 
Interior, Samuel J. Kirkwood, of loiva; for 
Attorney-Genera!^ Wayne MaeVeogh, of Pemi- 
sylvauia ; for Postmaster Geiieinl, Thomas L. 
Janies, of New Tork The nomiuatioiis were 
promptly confirmed, and the new Adniinistrii- 
lion eutei’cd upon its duties. 

The first issue wkich engaged the attention 
of the Govcrnnieiit after Gnrfield^s iuniigura- 
tion wag the proposed Reform of the Civil 
Service. This question liad been inherited 
from the Administration of PIa 3 "es, under 
whom several spasmodic efforts had been made 
to introduce better methods in the selection 
of petaons to fill the oppointive offices of the 


United State^^ The’ real issue ^vos — and has 
alwayb been — whether the choice of the 
officials of flic Government should be made ou 
the gimnid cf the character and fituess of the 
candidates, or on fclie principle of distributing 
political patronage to tho^e who had best 
seivcd the party; wiicther men should be 
promoted from the lower to the higher grades 
of official life, and retained according to the 
value and proficiency of tlieir services, or 
whether they should be elevated to positiou iu 
proportion to their success iu carrying elec- 
tions and maintaining the party in power, 

The membeisof Congress, to wkom the help 
of efficient supporters in their own diatricta 
and States seemecl essential, and by whom the 
patronage of the Government had been mostly 
dispensed since the days of Jackson, held 
strongly to the old order of things, unwilling 
to relinquish their influence over the appoint- 
iug power, President Hayes, after vainly 
attempting to establish the opposite policy, 
abandoned the field near the close of hia Ad- 
ministration. The National Republican plat- 
form of 1880 vaguely indoi'sed Civil-service 
Reform as a principle of the party; nnd some 
expectation i existed that Garfield would take 
up the policy of his predecessor. But with 
the incoming of the new Administration the 
rush of the poJitioiaus for office was on piece- 
dented iu the history of the coimtry. The 
place-seekers, who claimed to have carried 
the election,’^ swarmed into Washington, and 
thronged the Executive niansioii, clamoring for 
office, until all plans and purposes of reform 
iu the pivil service ’weie crushed out of sight 
and tinnipled under feet of men. 

This break from the principles of the Re- 
publican platform w'as soon fo Howled with a 
serious political disaster, having its ultimate 
origin in the same question. A division aro?e 
ill the ranks of the Republican pai'ty, wiiioli 
for a wliile threatened the disruption and 
mill of that organization. The two wings of 
the Republicans were nick-iiaraed the 
breeds^' and the “ Stahvarts the latter, headed 
by Senator Conkling, of New York, being the 
division whioh had so resolutely supported 
General Grant for the Presidency in the 
Chicago Convention; the former, led by Mr. 
Blaine, now Secretary of State, nnd indorsed 
by the President himself, had control of the 
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Government aad were niimericnlly stronger 
than tlieir opponents The Stalwarts claimed 
their proportional part of the appointive offices 
of the Government, and the right of dispens- 
ing the same after the manner which had pre- 
vailed through seveial preceding Adminiatin- 
tions — that is, the right to distribute the offices 
in the several States iincler the form of pat- 
ronage by the Senators and Representatives of 
tliose States in Gongie&s. The Pjesideut, sup- 
ported by Ills division of the party, and by the 
professed reform element in politics, msisted in 
naming the officers m the various States ac- 



cording to his own wishes and what he con- 
ceived to be the fitness of things. 

The contest soon came to a crisis. The 
war between the two factious in the party 
broke out lu respect to the offices in l^ew^ork. 
The coliectorship of customs for the port of 
I^ew York is the best appointive office in the 
gift of the Government. To fill this position 
the President appointed Judge William Rob- 
ertson, and the appointment was bitterly an- 
tagonized by the New York Senators, Roscoe 
Coiikliiig and Thomas C. Platt, who, failing to 
prevent the confirmation of Robertson, resigned 
their scats, returned to their State, and failed 
of a reelection. The breach thus effected hv 


the Republican ranks was such as to threaten 
the dianiembei’inent of the party. 

Such ^vas the condition of aflaira at the ad- 
jo urn men t of the Senate, in June A few 
! days nfterwaids, the President mnde arrange- 
ments to visit Wiilinnis College, where his two 
sous wTie to bo entered for their education, in- 
tending to pass, aftei tlie AVillianis Commence- 
ment, a short vacation with liis wife, who was 
sick, at the son-side. On the morning of July 
2d, in coni 2 )atiy ^vifch Secretary lilairie and a 
few friends, he entered the Baltimore Railway 
station at WaHhiugtoii, prepaiatory to taking 
' the tjain to Long Branch, Now Jersey. A 
moment afterward^v he was appmached hy n 
miBerablc political miscreant named Charles 
Jules Giiitcau, who, from behind and iinper- 
ceived, came within a few feet of the com- 
pany, drew a pistol, and fired upon the Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic, The aim of the 
assassin was too well taken, and the second 
shot struck the President centrally in the right 
side of the back. The bleeding man was 
c^uickly borne away to the EKecntlve 
and the vile wretch who had committed the 
crime was hurried to prison. 

For a while the hearts of the American 
people vibrated between hope and fear. The 
heat suigicnl aid was procured, and bulletins 
were daily i^sued, containing a brief account 
of the Pre'^iclent^s condition. The conviction 
grew day by day that he would ultimately re- 
cover. Two opevwtiooa 

formed with a view of improving his chances 
for life; but a series of relapses occurred, and 
the President gradually weakened under his 
BufTering. As n last hope lie avrs, on the 6th 
of September, carefully conveyed from Wash- 
ington City to Elberou, Avliere he Avas placed 
ill a cottage hotel only a fcAV yards from the 
surf. Here for a brief period hope again re- 
vived; but blood-poisoning at length ensued, 
and the patient sank day by day. At Inst, on 
the eightieth day after the shot was fired, 
namely, on the evening of September 19th, 
the anmvepary of the battle of Chjfikainauga, 
in Avliich Garfield hnd w^on his chief military 
repiUation, his vital powers suddenly gave ivay 
under exhaustion, and in a few moments death 
closed the scene. Through the whole period 
of his prostration, bo had borne the pain and 
augihsh of hia altuatlon with the greatest forti- 
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tude and heroism. Nor can it be doubted that 
the great crime ^vhich laid him low lieigb toned, 
iinther than ecU][)ijed, the liiatev ot Uii* life. 

On the following day Vice-President Cli ester 
A.. Arthur, then in New Yoj-k, took the oiitli 
of ofticG, and injined lately repaired to Wash- 
ington, For tlie fonith time in tlie iustory of 
the Repul)] LC, the duties of the Chief ]\[agis- 
fcracy were devolved on the Vice -l^rcsiden t The 
funeial of Gai field was obseived first at Wash* 
ingtoii, whither tlie body was lakoii and placed 
ill state in tlie rotuiula of the Capitol, Heio 
it viewed by ten.s of thousands of ])eop]o 
oil the 22d and 3-^1^ of September, 

Garfield hud cliosen Lalce View 
Cemeteiy, at Cleveland, as the 
place of his burial, and thither 
the remains M'eie conveyed, by 
way of Phihulelpliia and Pittsburg. 

As in the ca&c of Lincolifs death, 
the processions and ceie monies en 
route became a coutiiuioiis piigeant 
On the 26th of Septemher the body 
was laid in its final resting-place. 

Tlie day of the burial was observed 
thioughout the country in great 
assemhliea gathered from hamlet / ^ 

and town and city, all anxious to 
testify tlieir sorrow for the calam- • 
ity wliich had come upon the 
country in the President’s death. - ,, 

We may here pause to narrate < 
briefly the further events connected ' 
with the assassination and the as- f 
sassiii Giiiteaii proved to be a , 
half- crazy adventurer— a fool. He 
at once pioclainied tlie work whicli V 
he had done, acknowledging that f ^ 

he liacl shot the Piesideut, and 
saying that he did so merely to remove him, 
and save the country. And here began that 
extreme unwisdom of the authorities which 
clmracterized all the future proceedings. Two 
plain conslvuctions of the case \Yere possdde: 
Either Giuteau was a sane man, in the ordi- 
nary sense of that word, and had committed 
the greatest and vilest of political assassina- 
tions; or else he was a lunatic, who, under the 
influence of an iusniiQ hallucination, had shot 
and killed tlie Piesident. Plain corainoii sense, 
prudence, patriotism, political ssgacity, and the 
whole array oF facts regarding the prisoner's 


chaiacter and conduct, pointed unmistakably 
to liis lunacy, and to the second coiistt uction 
glv<iu Bv\t wwgev, 

sliort-feighteclncj-s, and the mere vengeful pas- 
sions ulnch flamed up in ilip excitement of the 
lioiii, all backed and nggiavatcd by the crini' 
iiiid \\ ickediicf-s of tliGAincMcan new'ipapeis — 
leady, for the sake of mine ^jennitioualhm, to 
e^[)ou>o any Lheoiy oj promote any coui^e in 
order to keep the air wh'it^ with their own 
rniiiora])le editions — cnnspiiod to establidi tlie 
tlietjry of Guiteiui's sanity, with the npjjnlling 
conclusion that the Piesident of the United 
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States had been iiolilkalhj assassinated. Tliia 
theory was iiigcd and pi cached with insane 
feiocity until it prevailed, The voice of lensun 
was drowned, and the nppoi tunily to save the 
Americnu people from the indelible stuin of po- 
litical assn nation, wrs scorned and jiviL aside. 
G 11 i tea 11 was indicted and tiicd fiir minder. 
During the whole comse of tlic trial, the as- 
seniljlnvp aroiiiid the coint-rooin in Wusliii.^ 
ton was little le^s than a itioh, The proceed- 
ings ended with a cniivicfioii, and a condem- 
nation to death Then followed another BQn- 
pjntinnnl impri?oa merit, nnd on ihe 30th of 
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June, 1882, the wretch was taken, from the jail 
to the place of execution and hanged. 

Cheater A. Arthur, thus called to be Presi- 
dent of the United >States, was born in Frank- 
lin County, Vermont, October 6, 1830. He 
was of Irish parentage; was educated at Union 
College, from which institution lie was graclu- 
fited ill 1849 For a while lie taught school in 
his native State, and then went to Hew York 
City to study law. He was soon admitted to 
the bar, and rose rapidly to distinction. Dar- 
ing the Oivil War he was Qiiartoi niaster-Geii- 
cral of the State of Hew York, filling the 


tended with little ceremony or formality. On 
the 22(1 of Sciitemher the oath of office was a 
second time administered to him at the Capitol 
by Cliief-Justice Waite. After this, in the 
piesence of a few Avho were gathered in the 
apartment, he dehveied an appropriate ad- 
dress, re fen mg in a touching miiuner to the 
death of bis predecessor Those present, in- 
cluding General Grant, Ex-President Hayes, 
Senator Sherman, and liis brother, the General 
of the Army, then paid their respects, nnd the 
ceremony was at an end. 

In accord ail CO with the custom, the luem- 



beis of tlic existing Cabinet at once 
lesigiied their offices. The resigna- 
tions, however, w^ere not accepted, the 
President inviting all the members to 
retain their places. For the time all 
did so, except Mr. Windom, Secretary 
of the Treasury, who retired, arid was 
succeeded by Judge Charles J. Folger, 
of Hew York. Mr. MacVengli nlso re- 
signed a short time afterwards, and the 
Piesident appointed as hia successor 
Benjamin H. Brewster, of Philadelphia. 
The next of the old Garfield Cabinet 
to retire were 51 r. Blaine, Secretary of 
State, and Mr, James, Postmaster- 
Geneial, who were succeeded in their 
respective offices by Fredeiick T, Fre- 
lingbuysen, of New Jersey, and Tim- 
othy O. Hove, of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Lincoln — so gieat was the charm of 
that illustrious name — rcrniiined, ns by 
common consent, at Llie head of the 
Department of War, Besides the 
changes here refcired to, not much dis- 


boubbt r. Lincoln 


position was shown to levolnticiiizo 


the policy of the Government by the 


office with great credit to himself and the Gov- 
enimeiib. Fiom 18G5 to 1871 he practiced 
law in Hew York, and was then a))pointed col- 
lects of customs for that pfii’t- Tliis position 
he lielcl until July, 1878, when ho ivns re- 
moved hy President Hayes lietu ruing to the 
piflcticG of his profe?'Sion for t^vo years, he was 
nominatGd and elected to the Vice piesideiicy, 
Then followed the killing of Garfield, and the 
accession of Arthur to the Chief 5Iagistiacy 
of the Union, 

The nssu nipt ion of the duties of the Presi- 
dential office by tlie new Executive was at- 


new A dniinifet ration. The people generally, 
with out lespect to party lines, gave a tolerably 
cordial support to him who hnd beeu so sud 
(lenly, and by so calamitous a method, called 
to tlie Presidency. 

Tlie new Admiiiistuilion iiilierited the 
troubles and coni plications of its predeGeasor. 
The first and one of the most soiious diffi- 
culties of the time was the important Stale trial 
relating to tlie alleged StjMI'Routk Conspir- 
acy, Under the recent conduct of a flairs in 
the Post-office Department of the Govern men t, 
tlune had been organizcil a class of fiist-niail 
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routes^ known as the Star Uoiites, the ob' 
teusiblo object being to carry the mails with 
rapidity and certainty into distant, and almost 
inaccessible portions of the 'Westein States 
and Teiritories. The law governing the let* 
ting of mail contracts restricted the action of 
the Postinaster-General and hia subordinatGa 
to definite limits of expendituie; but one 
clause of the law gave to tlie depiirtineiit the 
disci etion ary power to expedite such mail 
routes as seemed to ho wenker and less 
efRcient than the service required. This gave 
to certain ofliceis of the Goveniincnt the op- 
portunity to let the contracts for many mail lines 
at a and then, under their discretion- 

ary powei, to ^‘expedite'* the same lines into 
efficiency at exorbitant rates, the end and aim 
being to divide the spoils among the parties to 
the contract. 

This alleged Star-Eouto conspiracy to de- 
fraud tlie Government was unearthed during 
the Garfield Administration, and Attorney- 
Geueial MacVeagli wms directed by the Presi- 
dent to prosecute the reputed coiispiratoia. 
Indictments were presented by the grand jury 
against Ex-United States Senator Stephen W, 
Dorsey, of Arkansas ; Second Assi stout Post- 
master-General Thomas J, Brady, of Indiana ; 
and several ojjiers of less note. Mr. MaeVeagh, 
however, seemed, in the conduct of the De- 
partment of Justice, to act with little spirit 
and no success. After liis LCtirement from 
office, and the appointment of Brewster as 
Attorney- General, matters were quickened 
into sharp activity, and those indicted for con- 
spiracy were brought to trial. After several 
weeks of stormy prosecution and defense, the 
ease went to the jury, who brought iu a ver- 
dict absurdly convicting certain subordinates 
of participating in a conspiracy, which could 
not have existed without the guilt of their 
superiors! This scaudal, occupying the public 
mind in the summer of 1882, contributed 
much to the defeat of the Republican party 
in the State elections of tlie following Kovem- 
ber — a defeat so general as to remand, by 
overwhelming majorities, the control of the 
House of Pop resent atives to the Democrats, 

We may here turn aside from the course of 
political events — from the mere spectacular 
aspect of public affairs — to notice briefly some 
features of the beneficent progress of physical 
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science. History, as a means of delineating 
the course of liimian events, is, wuthin the 
pieseiit century, departing moie and more 
from the methods of the old a Dualists, whoso 
attention was wholly directed to the civil, po- 
litical, iiud military movements of society. It 
is now beginning to be perceived that the 
sources of human happiness, the origins of 
luiiiian advancement, lie far removed fiom the 
fictitious bpleiidors of public life. Yielding to 
this tendency lu history, we shall lieic notice 
a few of those salutary inventions which have 
done so much in our day to add to the com- 
fort, the prosperity, and the honor of the 
American people. 

It IS safe to aver that the recent rapid ad- 
dition by inventive piocessea to the resources 
of physical happiness, !Uid to intellectual 
development as well, is the most striking 
feature of the civilization of our time. At 
no other age in the history of the world 1ms a 
practical knowledge of the laws of nature been 
so widely and so rapidly diffused. At no 
othor epoch haa the subjection of natural 
agents to the will of nmn been sc wonderfully 
displayed. It may be truthfully averred that 
the old life of the human race is giving place 
to tlie new life, based on scientific research, 
and energized by the knowledge that the con- 
ditions of our environment in the world are 
ns benevolent ns they are unchangeable. 

It has remained for the present era, and to 
American genius, to solve the problem of oral 
communication between peisons at a distance 
from each ot}iei\ A knowledge of the laws 
of sound and electricity haa enabled the 
scientists of our day to devise an apparatus 
for transmitting, or at lenst leproducing, the 
human voice at a distance of hundreds, or 
even thousands, of ndles. The history of the 
TELEPnONE must stand as a reminder to after 
age.s of the inventive skill and scientific prog- 
ress of tlie last quarter of tlie Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, This instrument, like many similar in- 
ventiona, seems to have been the work of 
several ingenious minds, directed at nearly the 
same time to the same problem. The solution, 
however, may bo properly accredited to Elisha 
P. Gray, of Chicago, and Alc.^cander Graham 
Bell, of the i&[nssacliiisett3 Institute of Tech- 
nology. It should be mentioned, also, that 
Amos E. Dolbear, of Tufff'a College, Massa- 
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cluiisetts, and Thnnms A. Eilisou, of Now Jei- 
Ee}\ likewise succeeded Jn solving tliodifiiculties 
ill tlie way of tel epl ionic com niii id edition, or, 
at least, in answering practically some of the 
minor fpiGstions in the way of success. 

The telephone may he (leliued as an instru- 
ment for tliG reproduction of sound, paiticii- 
lavly the sounds of the huiuan voice, by the 
Cif <*lectvleUy, wt lung divtances fiom 
the oil gin of tlio vocal distiirbiinco. It is now 
^Yoll know’ll tlnat the i>henonicnoii called sound 
consists of a wave agitation comnuinicated 
through the particles of so me mcdiuin to the 
organ of hearing. Every pai ticidar sound has 
its own pliy steal equivalent in the system of 
waves ill winch it is written The only thing, 
there fare, that is necc'^sary in order tr> carry a 
pound in its iutegrity to any distance, is to 
traiisinit Its physical equivalent, autl to re- 
deliver that equivalent to some organ of hear- 
ing capable of receiving it. 

Upon til esc priiiGi])les tlic tele])hone ivns 
produced — created. Every sound ivliich falls 
by impact upon the sheel-iioii disk of the 
instrimient coni muni cates thereto a sort of 
tromm. This tremor causes the to ap- 
proach and recede from tho magnetic pole 
placed just behind the diaphragm, A cuiTeiifc 
of electricity is thus iiidiiceil, puhatca along 
the wire to the other end, and is delivered to 
the metallic disk of the second instrument, 
many miles away, just ns it was produced in 
the hist. The ear of the hem or receives fi’om 
the second iiislrinnent the exact ]>hysical 
equivalent of the sound, or sfuinds, wdiieh wm’O 
delivered against the disk of the first instrii- 
incut, and thus the utterance is received at a 
distance just as it urns given forth 

As already Hiid, the invention of the tele- 
sitwwdft Iw the cvedlt 

Gray and Boll. It should he recorded that as 
early as 1837 the idiilosoplicr Page succeeded, 
by means of electro-inagnctism, in traiisnuLting 
niutiiea^ touea to a distance^ It was not, how- 
ever, until 1877 that Profe-^sor Bell, ia a pub- 
lic lecture given at Salem, Mas'^acluisetts, 
astonished his audience, and the wdiole country 
as well, by receiving and tiausmitting vocal 
messages from Boston, twenty miles away. 
Incrediilit}" had no inore a place as it respected 
the feasibility of tnlldng to persons at a dis- 
tance The expei'inrents np Gray at Cliicngo, 


a few clays later in the same inniitb, were 
equally ‘slice cs^fiil Message.^' were distinctly 
dehvei’Cid between that city and hlihraukee, a 
distance of eighty dive miles, nor could it he 
longoi* doubted that a now era m the means 
of communication had come. 

The Bell lclc]>hone, with many modifica- 
tions and impiovenicnts, sprang into rapid 

^ W I tliLu I QO SOU i 1 lile Uiiii ts of dU Lan ce the 
new metliGil of transmitting intelligence by 
direct vocal utterance, soon took the place of 
nil filower and less convenient means of inter- 
com inuuicati on. The appearance of the simple 
iiistninient was one of the many haibingcrs 
of the auspicious time when the constant in- 
terchange of tliouglit and sciitiiueiifc he tween 
inau and man, comm unity and community, 
nation and nation, shall conduce to the peace 
of tho world, and the gof)d-lellow.ship of the 
luiinan race. 

After the telephone came tlie ITTONoaRAPii, 
Tho new instrument was in siune sense the 
complement of Us prcclGccssor, Both inven- 
tions are based iqioii the same principle of 
science Tlio discovery that every sound has 
its physical equivalent in a wave or agitation 
which afreets the particles of matter composing 
the material through w’hich tlie sound is trans- 
mitted led III mo “it inevitably to ,^ie other dis- 
covery of catchutf/ and rdainimj that pliysical 
G(] 111 valent nr waive in the siiiTace of simie 
body, and lo the rcpioduction of tho original 
sound them from, finch is the fundamental 
principle of tlie interesting but, thus far, little 
iistTiil instrument know n as tho phonogi npli. 
The same w’lis invented by Thomas A, lOdison, 
of Menlo Park, in tlio year 1877 The i li- 
st rum eiit differs con si d era hi y in stnictiivo and 
purpose from the Vibrograph and Rhonuutograjyh 

were made simply to write sound viiirations; 
the foiinor, to rcprqclnco audibly the sounds 
themselves. 

The Pluniograph consists (jf three prmcipal 
parts, — the sender or funnel-shaped tube, w'ith 
its open mouth-piece standing tow’ardtlio oper- 
ator; the diaphragm and stylus connected 
tlieroivith, which reccivc-s the sound s])nken 
into the tube; and thirdly, the revolving cyl- 
inder, with its shect-coaUng of tin-foil laid 
over the surface of a spiral groove to receive 
the indentations of tho point of I he stylus. 
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Tlie mode of opeiatioii is very simple. The 
cylinder is revolved ; and the poiofc of the 
stylus, Mdieii there is no sound agitation in the 
funnel or niouth-piece, makes ii smooth, con- 
tin nous detnc'Jsioii in the tin- foil over the 
spirnl groove. But wlien any sound is thrown 
into the niouth-picce tlie iron disk or diaphragm 
is agitated; this agitation is carried tlirough 
the stylus and written in irregulai’ marks, 
dots, and peculiar figures in the tin-foil over 
the groove. AYlien the utterance which is to he 
reproduced has been completed, the instrument 
is stopjied, the stylus thrown hack from the 
groove, and the cyinider lovolvcd haekwaid to 
the place of starting. The stylus is tlien re- 
turned to ils ]>lace ill the groove, and the cyl- 
inder i.s revolved forward at the .«aniG rate of 
rapiiiity ns before. As the point of the stylus 
plays lip and down in the indentation's and 
til rough the /igures in the tin-foil, produced 
by its own previous agitation, a quiver exactly 
equivalent to that which was produced by the 
utterance in the month-piece is comnuuucatccl 
haclwards lr> the diaphiMgm, and by it is 
flung through the in outli -piece into the air. 
This agitation is of course the exact physical 
equivalent of the original soiiikI, <n', moie 
propel ly, lij the Muind itself Thus it is that 
the phonograph is imuTc to talk, to siiig, to 
cry; to ultcr, m short, any sound sufficiently 
powerful to produce a perceptible tremor in the 
mouth piece and diaphiagm of the instiainieiit. 

Much [)r ogress Ims already been made to- 
wards the ulilizaLion of I he phonograph ns a 
practical addition to the civilizing iippaiatus 
of mir time. It may he said, indeed* that all 
the difficulties in the wav of such a result 
have been loincved. Mi'. Edison has carried 
forwaid his work to such a degree of perfection 
that the i ns tin men t may be practically em- 
plovcd in corrospoiideiico and literary compo- 
sition The problem has been to stereotype, bo 
to .speak, the tin-foil record of what has been 
mtered in the mouth-piece, and thua to pre- 
serve in a ]ierinaneiit form the potency of 
vaiii>hGd sounds. Nor does it require a groat 
stretch of the imagination to see in tlie inven- 
tion of the phonograph one of the gieatest 
achievements of tlie age — a discovery, indeed, 
which may pos.sibly revolutionize the whole 
method of learning, It would seem clear that 
nature lia‘* inftuided the cai\ vnthev than the 


eye, to be the organ of education, tt la mani- 
festly against tlie liUioss of things that the 
eyes of all mankind should be strained, A\eak- 
ened, peimniiently injured in childhood, with 
the uimatiiral tasks which are imposed upon 
the delicate organ It would seem to be more 
in accordance A\ith the nature and capacities 
of rumi, and the general cliaracter of the ex- 
ternal world, to re-serve the eye fov the dia- 
ceruinout and appreciation of beauty, imd to 
impose upon the ear the tedious and haul tasks 
of education. The Phoiingiaph makes it poa- 
siblo lo rend by the oar instead of by the eye, 
and it is not beyond the jfinge of piobabihty 
that the book of the 1‘utuie, near op remote, 
will lie written in phonogiapliic plates and 
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made to leveal ils stoiy directly to the wait- 
ing ciir, rather than through the secondary 
medium of print to the enfeobled jvud tired 
eye of the reader. 

But p or] laps the most marked and valuable 
invention of the current age — the beat cal- 
culated to affect favorably the wclflire of the 
people, especially in great cities — that of 
the Elegtiuc Light, The inlrod^iction of 
this superiev system of illumination marka an 
epoch moi'e interesting and importunt in the 
histmy of our enuntry than any political con- 
flict or mere cliange of rulers, About the 
begluuing of the eighth decade of the century 
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the piojeGt of iutroduciDg the electric light for 
general purposes of illumination began to be 
agitated. It ^vas at once perceived that tlie 
advantages of such lighting wore as many ns 
they were ohvious. The light is so powerful 
as to render practicable the pevfarnuince of 
many mechanical operations ns easily by night 
as by day. Again, the danger of f re from 
illuminating aonvces is almost wholly obviated 
by the new system. The ease and expedition 
of all kinds of night employment arc greatly 
enhanced, A given a mount of illlii ini nation 
can be produced much more cheaply by 
clectneity than by any means of gas'lighting 
or ordinary Goiul)U9tioiL 

Among the lir.st to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of electric lighting was the philosopher 
Gramme, of Paris. In tlie early part of 1875 
he successfully lighted Ida laboiatory by means 
of electricity. Soon afterward the foundry of 
Dll comm un & Co , of Jliilhouse, was similarly 
lighted. In the course uf the following year 
the apparatus for lighting byjneaiis of car- 
bon candles i\ns introduced into many of the 
principal factories of France and other lead- 
ing countries of Europe It may prove of in- 
terest in tins connection to sketch briefly the 
principal features of the electric light system, 
and to tince the development of that system 
ia our own and other countries. 

Lighting by electricity is accomplished iu 
several ways* In goneml, however, the prin- 
ciple by which the result is accomplished is 
one, and depends upon the icsi stance 'which 
the electrical ciuTeut meets in its transmission 
through various substauces. Tiiere are no 
perfect cond Lie tors of electricity. In propor- 
tion as the non -conductive quality is preva- 
lent iu a su bstance, especially in a metal, the 
resistance to the passage of electricity is pro- 
nounced, and the consequent disturbance 
among tlie molecular particles of the sub- 
stance is great. Whenever such resistance is 
eucountered iu a circuit, the electricity is con- 
verted into heat, and wlicn the resistance is 
great, the heat is, iu turn, converted into 
light, or rather the heat becomes phenomenal 
in light; that is, the substance whicli offers 
the resistance gloM's with the transformed 
energy of the impeded current. Upon this 
simple principle all the apparatus for the pio- 
ductiou of the electric light is produced. 
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Among the metallic substances, the one 
best adapted by its low conductivity to such 
resistance and transformation of three, is 
platinum The high degree of heat necessary 
to fuse this metal adds to its usefulness and 
availability for the purpose indicated. When 
an electrical ciirreut is forced along a platinum 
wire too small to transmit the entire volume, it 
becomes at once heated — first to a red, and 
then to a white glow — and is thus made to send 
forth a radiance like that of the sun. Of the 
non-metal lie elements which offer similar re- 
sistance, the best ia carbon. The iiifusibility 
of this su Instance renders it greatly superior 
to platinum for purposes of the electric light. 

Near the beginning of the present century 
it w’as discovered by Sir Humphrey Davy that 
carbon points may be rendered incandescent 
by means of' a poiverfiil electrical current. 
The discovery was fully developed in the 
year 1809, while the philosopher just referred 
to was experimenting with the great battery 
of the Royal Institution of London. He ob- 
served — rather by accident than design, or 
previous anticipation — that a strong volume of 
electricity passing between tivo bits of w^ood 
charcoal produces tiemendous heat, and a light 
like that of the sun. It appears, however, 
that Davy at first regarded the pheiionienon 
rather in the nature of an in teres ting display 
of force til an as a suggestion of tlio possibility 
of turning night niLo day. 

For noariy three-quarters of a century the 
di&coveiy made by Sii Humphrey lay dormant 
among the great mass of scientific facts re- 
vealed in the laboratory. In couise of 
time, however, tlio nature of the now fact be- 
gan to bo apprehended. The electric lamp in 
many foi’nis ivas proposed and tried. Tho 
scieutialb, Niardet, Wilde, Brush, Fuller, and 
many others (d’ less note, busied tlieni selves 
\Yith the work of invention. Especially did 
Gramme and Sicnieos devote their scientific 
genius to the work of tii riling to good nccoiint 
the Jcnowledge noiv fully possessed of ,the 
tvausfovm ability of the electric current into 
light. 

The experiments of the last named two 
distinguished inventors brought us to the dawn 
of tlie new era in artificial lighting. Tho 
Russian philosopher, Jnbloohkoff, carried tho 
work still further by the piactical introductioa 
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of the carbon candle. Other scientists — Cnrrei 
Foucault, Serriu, Eapicfl’, and A^ordeinaiiii — 
had, at an earlier or later day, thrown much 
additional iiifoiniatioii into tlie common stock 
of knowledge ickativo to the JJJinnJ noting* pos- 
sibilities of elcctJicity. Finally, the ncciiiiiu- 
/a ted m a tennis of science fell into the hands 
of that uiitutorcd bub rcmtirkaljly radical in- 
ventor, Til on mi A, Fdisou, who gave Jiimself 
with the utmost zeal to the work of xeinoviiig 
the rGinaining difficulties in tlie ]>roble]n, 
Edison began his investigations in this lino 
of invent ion in September of IS 78, and in 
December of the fo]lo^Ying year gave to the 
public his first forimil stateiiiciib of results. 
After many expciiments with plntiiiiim, he 
abandoned that material in favor of the car- 
bon-arc in vacuo. The latter is, indeed, the 
essential feature of the Edison light. A small 
eemicirclo, or horseshoe, of some aiibstance, 
such as a filament of bamboo reduced to the form 
of pure carbon, the two ends being attached 
to the poles of the genera ting-machine, or dy- 
namo, as the engine is popularly called, is in- 
closed in a glass bulb, fioin which the air has 
been carefully withdrawn, and ia reiuloied in- 
candescent by the pnasago of an electric cui- 
roiit. The other important featui'cs of Ediaon^s 
discovery relate to the divisibility of the our*' 
rent, and its control and rogiilatioii in volume 
by the operator. These matteis were fully 
mastered in the Edison invention, and the ap- 
paratus rendered as completely subject to 
manageinent as are the other varieties of illu- 
minating agencies 

It were vain to speenhto upon tho futm'O 
of electric ligliLing, The question of artificial 
illumination has had much to do with the 
'progress of tire human race, particularly when 
aggregated into cities. Doubtless the old sys- 
tems of lighting are destined in time to giva 
place altogether to the splendors of the electric 
glow. The general offbot of the change upon 
society jmist Le us marked as it is salutary. 
Darkness, the enemy of good government and 
morality in great or tics, will, in a great meas- 
ure, be dispelled by the beneficent agent, over 
wdiich tho genius of Davy, Gramme, Brush, 
Edison, and a host of other explorer.^ in the 
now coutiiients of acience has so completely 
triumphed. The ease, happiness, comfort, and 
welfare of mankind must be vastly multiplied, 


and the fiitore iinisL be I’^jiiiinded, in tlie glow 
that dispels the night, of that splendid fact that 
the progress of civilization depends, in a large 
mea'iUie, upon r know lodge of Nature’s laws, 
/?«/] diffuFlon oF that kii<nv}edg6 amcitg 
the jjeoplo 

AVe luiiy here notice, in ii few brief para- 
graph s, some of the great aobievcnients belong- 
ing to the last q uni ter of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in the matter of phyijical improvements. 
At 110 other time in nicdom history has civil 
engi nee ling been turned to a better apooiint 
than ill the recent public works of the United 
States. Fust among these wo may properly 
notice n few of the remarkitble bridges which 
have been constructed within the period under 
contemplation. The principal place among 
such works may properly be given to the great 
Suspension Bridge over the strait known as 
East River, between New York and Brooklyn, 
The completiou and formal opening of this 
work, whicli occiiiTed on the 24th of May, 
1883, was an event of so great interest as to 
evoke imivei’sat ntteution and elicit many de- 
scriptions. 

The Brooklyn Bridge is the longest and 
largest structiiro of tho kind in the world. 
Til© design was the work of the distinguished 
John A. Roebling, the originator of vdro sus- 
pension-bridges, under whose supervision, and 
that of his son, "Washing ton A. Roebling, the 
structure was completed, ’ The elder of these 

^ The person al history of the Roebliiigfl, father 
and son, in connoction with their gi'eat work, is 
as pathetic as it is interesting.' The elder en- 
gineer was injured while laying the foundation 
of one of tiro ah ore-piers on the 22d o£ July, 
18G9, and died of lockjaw. W. A. Roebling tlien 
took up hi a faLlier’fl unfiniflhed task. Ho con- 
tinijcd tJie work of eripej vision for about two 
years, when he wna prostrated with a peculiar 
form of puialvfl's known os thfi Caisson diRGEse, 
from W'hirh he never fully recovered. His men- 
tal faeuhiea, however, remained unimpaired, and 
ho, wns able to diroct wdth liia eye what his hands 
could no longer execute AVlule thus proBtrated, 
his wife developed a genius alniosl equal to that 
of hei husband and her father-iu-1aw^ The pal- 
sied engineer, thus reinforced, continued for five 
years to fiiinish the plans for the W'ork, These 
plans were almost all drawn by hie wife, who 
never ffngged under tho tasks imposed upon her. 
In 1^76, Roebling w'oa partly restoi'ed to health, 
niicl lived to liear the applause which his geniua 
unci enterprise had Yvon 
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t\TO eminent engineers had already ^vou fei* ' 
himself nn enduring fame by the building of 
the first an spension-b ridge across the chasm of 
Niagara, nnd also tlic still greater structnro of 
the same character acj uss the Ohio Hiver, be- 
tween Cincinnati and Covington. Tho latter 
stinctiire, at the time of its erection, ivas by a 
thousand feet the longest of the hind in the 
world. Tlic younger Enobling inherited much 
of Ins fatlier^s genius, and added a genius of bis 
own. The construction of the brhlge over 
East River could not have l>een put into hands 
more capable if all mitions luid lieen explorecT 
for engiiiecrd. 


Wilhvun C. Kingsley, Piesidcnt of the Brid^ 
Tiustees; and his piedeccssor in that office, 
Henry C Murphy The first plans and es- 
ti mates were 2 )re]>ai’ed in 18G5, The com- 
pany for the construction was organi^^ed two 
years afterwaids. The capital was, fixed at 
85,000,000. The enterprise was not pressed 
until due vigor until 1875, Avhen tlie work 
was taken up the State t)f New York. A 
Board of Managers was apponUed to bring 
the bridge to completion at as early a date as 
po^-sihle. Congress also patrouir^ed the cuter- 
pnsp by an act of June, 18G9, authorizing the 
construction. Tlie formal opening in May of 
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The East River structure is what is knowni as 
a siisponsioii bridge, ) icing su]i ported hy four 
enormous wires, or cables, vStrelching from pier 
to pier in a single span, a distance of 1,595 feet. 
Fi'om the main towers to the anchorngos on 
either side is 930 feet; from the anchorages 
outwaid to the termini of the qip roaches is, 
on the New York side, a distance of 1,662 
feet; and on the Brooklyn side 972 feet; giv- 
ing a total length of bridge and approaches of 
6,989 feet. The total eight of the structui'c 
is 64,700 tong; the estimated capacity of sup- 
port 19 1,740 tons, and the nltiintite ** re- 
fliatanco is calculated at 49,200 tons. 

The Brooklyn bridge was first projected by 


1883 drew the attention of the whole Nation 
to the metropolis, and proved by tlio interest 
which the event excited that even in America 
politics is not the best, iit least not the only, 
vocation of man kind, 

Perhaps the most no table example of the 
C’niitilevcr Bridge as yet piodiiced in tlie New 
World is tiie great sUaicturc of that order over 
tho Niagara River, just above the village of 
Suspension Bridge, New York. It ig the 
work of the distinguished civil engineer, 0. G. 
Sell n eider, and is one of the mo.st beautiful 
sti'uctures of its kind ever constructed. The 
bridge has a total length of 910 feoL, and 
crosses the river with a single span of 470 feet 
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The roadway is 239 feet ahove tlie water level 
in the chasm below. TJm materials cm ployed 
ill the const!' net LOU are steel and iron. The 
erection of any kiiid of staging in tlie river at 
this point was inip(w^,il)le, and what called 
the overhang” method of striictnie had to 
be adopted. Each of the great cantdevcis 
were built out from the piers, section by sec- 
tion, until they Imd been advanced far enoiigli 
from each side of the abyss to join their 
girders in the middle. 

Still another of the iiio>t iiotaljle examples 
of successful bridge-building in the United 
States is that of tlie now Wasijingtoii Bridge, 
extending from the upper extremity of Ifaiihat- 
tan Island, across the gorge of the Harlem 
River to Westchester Count}'', cm the other 
side, Tlie work is rogaided ns tlie most 
beautiful of its kind evoj' erected in Aniciica. 
The stiiicturc is of steel, niid granite, and 
bronze. The chasm is spanned by two mag- 
uificent arches, having plate-girders of steel, 
each arch being from foot to foot a distance of 
610 feet. The piers arc of ma^ssivc masonry, 
which rise to the level of the roadway. The 
viaduct is supported on vertical posts li.sing 
from the niches. The lioiglit of the loadway 
is 152 feet above the level of tide- water in the 
Harlem, being forty feet in excc&s of the 
like incasiirement under the East River Sus- 
pension Bridge. The appioaclios to the stnic- 
tiire are broad viaducts of granite, carried on 
stone n relies. All of the ornamentation is of 
bronze. The Washington Bridge con- 
struclcd in 1888-9, according to the designs 
and under the diveetlmi of the eminent civil 
engineer, Mr. William R, IliUton, 

On the wliolc, the Adininistratiou of 
Arthur proved to lie uneveutfuL The Gov- 
ernment pill sued tlie even tenor of its way, 
and the progress of the country was un- 
checked by serious calamity. In tho domain 
of politics, wo note here the gi'acliml oblitera- 
tion of tlioso sharply defined is.sues which for 
the last quarter of a century bad divided the 
two great partic,s. As a consequence, there 
was noticeable a lieallhful abatement of par- 
tisan rancor. It became every year more ap- 
parent that the questions at issue in the 
political arena were merely factitious, and tliat 
the clamors of partisanship were kept up by 
those who hoped to gather the spoils of the 


pidiLicnl battle die Id. Nor might any discern, 
in this decade, liou much longer thocc ill- 
fo muled cries of ahirni might serve to hold tlio 
people 111 line under the old party iiaiiies. For 
the tunc being, however, the m;vu who plowed 
or kept the Hock, the inechauic, the aUisaii, 
the rnerchaiit, continued to ennie forth at lim 
call of parly leaders, am! In vote, as lual lieeii 
Ills wont, on issues that Avere more iniagiiiaiy 
than real. 

To this general fact, iliat paity questions 
weie 11 longer vital and di'Nliiic’t, lliero was 
one notable exception. It can not be ilonbted 
that the American people were, from 1S80 to 
1890, really and siuceiuly divided on tlie ques- 
tion of tlie Taiupf. Whether ilic tine pfdicy 
of the United States is that of a fic-o- trade or 
a protective system was a f urn hi menial i'-Mie, 
and the decisitin was postponed. The policy 
of gathering immense revenues from cibtoms 
duties during the Civil War, mid in the decade 
tlieicaftor, had become firmly imhcilded as a 
factor ill tlio iiidiia trial and eoiumoieial sya- 
tems of the country. A great man ufac Luring 
interest had been stiniuhited into iiiui^iml, not 
to say inoidinate, activLiy. Bracticnllv the 
political parties had become so miudi en- 
tangled with the fin mice s and the in (In'? tries 
of the country that lU) party disci [dine could 
withdraw and align the political forces in 
columns and ha tin lions as of old. The (jugs* 
tion wns fund amen tally as ancient ns the Re- 
public Ever and anon, from the very foiinda- 
tion of tlio Government, the tariff is^iic hud 
obtruded Uself upnii the attention of the peo- 
ple, It may not be deemed uuippropriftte in 
this conned ion to state and briefly elucidate 
the various views which have been eiitei'tiiined 
on the subject, 

First, we have what is called tho dne trine 
of Fiun: Tr,vde, pure and .simple. The tiieory 
is, ill a won), as follows, The indications of 
profitable industry are founded in nature. 
The hints and suggestions of the natural world 
are tlie true iudicatioiis of mankind as to how 
the various industries which human genius 
have do vise cl are to be most profitably directech 
Thus, a rich soil means ngricnlture. A barren 
soil is the indication of nature against agri- 
cultural pursuits, Beds of ore signify mining ; 
veins of petrolenm, oil-wells; n headlong river, 
Avater-power; hills of silica, glass-works; for- 
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of pine, s^liip-mfista and coal tar; bays 
and ha vena and rivers, coiinnevce. Free trade 
sa3^d that these things me tlie voice and edict 
i)f the natiirnl ^'^orUl aa to ho'^v hviman ii\d\is- 
try shall he exerted. TJie way to wcaltli, 
pio.sperity, liappiiiess, is to follow the edict of 
nntuie Avhitliersoever it calls. To go against 
human nature is to go against sclf-int crest and 
against coiiimoii sense. Lai'^acs Jaire, that is, 
alone,” is the fundamental motto of tlie 
system — Imnds off, and no meddling with the 
plain conditions which are imposed on man by 
his environments. Let him who lives in the 
fecund valley till the soil and gather a luin- 
dred^fold. Let him who inhabits the rocky 
upland, by river-side or bed of peiit-iip coal, 
devote his energies to manufacture. Let each 
procure from the other by exchange the nec- 
essaries and Gonvenieuccs of life which he 
could not himself produce but at a great dis- 
advantage, and nn irrational and needless ex- 
penditure of toil. Let the producer of raw 
material send it near or far to the manufac- 
turer, and receive in turn the fabric which he 
must wear, even the food wherewith he must 
sustain his life. Why should he do otherwise? 
Why should either the man or tho community 
struggle against the conditions of nature, and 
the immutable laws of industry, li produce 
tho entire supply of things necessary for human 
comfort, conveaieiice, and welfare? It is in- 
tended that men should livo together in amity; 
that they should mutually depend one upon 
the other; that each should gain from the 
etlier^s genius and exertion what he is unable 
to procure by his own endeavor and skill. 
Neighbors should be at peace. Difforent com- 
mniiities should not quarrel; should not put 
interdicts and checks upon the natural lawfi 
of intercourse and mutual dependency. Na- 
tions should not fight. Tlie liar in on ions order 
of civilization leqiiiios a world-wide exchange 
of products. Men are happier and richer, 
and iiatioDs are more powerful, when they give 
themselves freely to the laws of their environ- 
inents, and toil in those fields of industry to 
which both their own dispositions and the be- 
nevolent finger of nature point the way. 

The theory continues: All coutvivancea of 
human law which controvert or oppose these' 
fundamental conditions of legitimate industry 
are false in principle and pernicious in appli 


cation. If civil society mssume to diiect the 
industries of her people against the plain in- 
dications of nature, then society becomes a 
tyrant. The rvdc ef action in such case is no 
longer free hut desjiotic All laws winch tend 
to divert tho industries of a nation from those 
pursuits which are indicated by the natural sur- 
roundmga are hurtfvil, selfish, self- destructive, 
aiu!,iiithG long run, weakeiiii^g and degrading 
to the jKioplc. A tariff duty so laid as to build 
up one industry at the expeiif^e of another is a 
piece of barbarous iiilerniedclling with both 
the principles of common sense and the iuhe- 
rent rights of men. If free trade makes one 
nation dependent on another, then it also 
makes that other nation dependent on the first, 
Tho one can no more afford to fight the other 
than the other can afford to fight it. Hence 
free trade as the great economic law among 
the nations. It is both sound in theory and 
beneficial in application. Hence a tariff for 
revenue only as the true principle of national 
action. It is the bottom economic policy of 
government relative to tho interests of the 
people. Such is the general theory to which 
has been given the name of lamez fairdj but 
which is known among the English-speaking 
peoples by the more limited term, Free Trade. 

The first remove from the doctrines above 
set forth is that of I^JOiBEN^rAL Piioteotion. 
Tlie primary assumptions of this theory are 
nearly identical with those of free trade. 
Nearly oil of the propositions advanced by the 
free-ti‘ader arc accepted ns correct by the inci- 
dental protectionist. Tho latter, however, 
holds some peculiar doctrines of liis own. He 
claims that men, as the doctrine of Lamez 
faire teaches, should labor according to the 
indications of nature, and that the attempt on 
the part of Government to divert the indus- 
tries of the people fi'om one channel to another 
is contrary to right reason and sound policy. 
But he also holds that since a tariff is the 
common means adopted by most of tlie civ- 
ilized States of the world to produce the rev- 
enue ^Y here by the expenses of govern in ent 
are met and sustained, the same should bo 
so levied as to be incidentally favorable to 
those iaduslvies of the people which are placed 
at a natural disadvantage. He docs not hold 
that any tariff should be levied with the in- 
teniioii of protecting and fostering a given 
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indastry, but that hi every case t)ie tax simiikl 
be Jaid for inthhc pnrime^ only) tliat Is, svitli 
the mteotion of suataiiiiiig the State, and be 
only itmdeniaUy directed to the pTotection of 
the \\eaker indiistiy. These Inst nssiiinptions 
furnish the ground of political divergence be- 
tween free- traders proper and ineidental pro- 
tectionists. The latter take into cnnsideiatiou 
both the fundarnental conditions of the aigii- 
ment and the peculiar chameter of the indus- 
tries of the people. Tliey claim tliat given 
pursuits may thus be sti eng then ed and encour- 
aged by legislative provisioua, and that natuial 
and political laws may be made to coupeiale 
in varying and increasing the productive re- 
sources of the State, 

The till id general view relative to this ques- 
tion is known as the doctrine of Limited Pro- 
T£CTio?r. The word “ limited/^ in the deliui- 
tion, haa respect to a fi'mc relation. The funda- 
meutal diflference between this tlieory and the 
preceding is this : The incidentnl protectionist 
denies, and the limited protectionist affirms, 
the wisdom of levyiijg tariff duties with the 
intention and purpose of protecting home indus- 
tries. The limited protectionist would have 
the legislation of the State take particular 
cognizance of the character and variety of the 
industries of the peojde, and Avoid d have the 
laAVfl enacted Avitli constant reference to the 
encouragement of the w'caker — goneially the 
maiiiifactnring — pursuits. The doctrine of in- 
cidental protection Avould stop short of this ; 
Avoiild adopt the theory of ‘Met alone, 
so far as the original purpose of legisla- 
tion is concerned ; but would, at tlie same 
time, so shape the tariff that a needed stimulus 
would be given to certain iiulustries. The 
limited protectionist agrees with the fiee-trader 
in certain assumptions. The former, na Avell 
as the latter, assents to the proposition that 
the original condition of industry is found in 
nature — in the environment of the laborer. 
Blithe ako urges that the necessity for a varied 
industry is so great, so important, to the Avel- 
fare and indepeudeuce of ft people, as to justify 
the deflection of human energy by law to cer- 
tniii pursuits, which could not be profitably 
follow’ed but for the fact of protection. 

This principle the limited protectionist gives 
as ft reason for tarifi legislation, which he ad- 
vocates, He Avould make the weaker industry 


live and ihiive by the side of the stiougor. 
He Avould modify the crude rules of nature 
by the liigher rules of human reason. He 
wonlcl not only ada]it man to his environment, 
but Avon 1(1 adapt tlic eiiviroiiment to him. Pie 
would keep in view the strength, the dignity, 
the mde]>Gndeuce, of the Stata, t\nd svould be 
willing to incur tpinpoiavy disadvantages for 
the fiake ofpmnaiiont good In the course 
of time, when, luuler the stimulus of a pro- 
tective system, the industries of the Stale iiave 
Itcconie sufRcioiitly varied, and siifKciently 
liannonized with oiigiiial conditions, lie Avon Id 
allow the system of protectiA^e duties to ex- 
pire, and freedom of trade to supervene. 
But until that time, lie Avould insist that 
the Aveaker, but not less essential, indii allies of 
a jieople should he en con raged and fostered 
by law, He would deny the justice or 
economy of that system Avhicli, in a noAV 
country, boundless in imtuial resources, 
but poor in capital, Avould constrain the people 
to bend llieinsolvea to the pioduction of a few 
great staples, llie manafiicture of ivliich, by 
foreign natimis, Avould make them rich, and 
leave the original producers in perpetual vas- 
sal age and poverty. 

The fourth general vieiv is embodied iu the 
theory of High Pbotectioi^. Id this the 
doctrine is boldly sidvaiicecl tlmt the bottom 
assumptions of free trade are specious and 
false. The influence of man upon his envi* 
lonnient is so great as to make it virtually 
Avlintever the laAV of right rensoa Avoiild sug- 
gest. The suggestion of right leason is this*. 
Every nation should be inclependent, Its 
complete sovereignty and equality should be 
RGCUved by every means sbijrt of injustice. In 
order that a Slate may be independent nnd 
be ftble to maik out for itself a great destiny, 
its industries must tifTovd employment for all 
the talents and faculties of man, and yield 
products adapted to all his Avnuts. To devote 
the energies of a jieople to those iiiclustnes 
onltjy Avhich are sugge'Jted by the situation nnd 
environment, is lo make man a slave to nature 
instead nf nature^s master. It nmy be smind 
reasoning fot' the people inluihiting ft fertile 
valley to devote t lie ms elves principally to agri- 
cultural ])ui suits; blit to do this to the exclu- 
sion of other industries is merely to inirrow 
the energies of the raccj make dependent the 
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laborer, and finally exliaupt tlioso very powers 
of nntnre wbicb, fov tlie present, soem to ^wg* 
gest one piiuuit and forbid nil other.'?. 

The theory of Ligii pi o tectum continues 
tbua: It ]S die fluty of bouiety to build up 
manij iiiduatrios in every locality, whatever 
naay be the environ ment. If nature fiirmslies 
no siiggoation of blast-furnaces and iron-W'orks, 
then natuio must be coiistrniJied by incaiiJ^ of 
human law. Tlie pi'od action of inaiuifaotnred 
values should be so encouraged by tariff du- 
ties as to become piofi tabic in all situations. 
Not only should every State, but every com- 
munity and every man, he made comparatively 
independent. Every conirnimity shonlil be 
able by its own industry to supply at least the 
larger part of its owii wants. The spindle 
should be made to turn; tiie forge made to 
glow; the mill-wdieel made to turn; the engine 
uiade to pant; and the towering furnace to 
fling up into the darkness of in id night its vol- 
canic glare,— all tiiis whether nature has or has 
not prepared the antecedents of sucli activity. 
And this can not be accomplished, or at least 
not well aecompUalicd, In any other way than 
by the legal protection of those industries 
wdnch do not flourish under the action of 
merely imtuial law. It is, in brief, the tlieory 
of the high protectionist that every enra- 
miiLiity of men, I^y moans of its own varied 
and independent activities, fostered and en- 
couraged by tlie protective system of indiis- 
tries, should become in the body politic what 
the ganglion is in the nerve system of man,— 
an independent, local power, ca|mblc of orig- 
inating its own action and directing its own 
energies. 

There ia still a fifth position occasionally 
assumed by publicists, and sometime^ ncted on 
by nations. This is the doctrine and practice of 
PBoxiiurrORY Tariffs. The idea lie re is tlmt 
the nuitiml interdeponrlence of nations is, on the 
whole, disadvantageous^, and that each should 
be reiuleipfl 'idiolly in depend out of the other. 
Some of tlie oldest peoples of tlie \YOi'ld have 
adopted this doe trine and policy. The Oih 
ental nations, ns a rule, have, until reoent 
times, followed persistently the exclusive the- 
ory in their national affaiis. The principle is, 
that if iu any Stotc or Nation certain industrial 
conditions and po\ver5? are wanting, tlien Ibnse 
powers and coudldoiis should be produced by 


jnean .4 of Jaw, Internal trade is, according to 
thirt docUine, the principal thing, and emnmer- 
cial intercourse with foreign States a matter 
of secondary, or even dubious, advantage. 
Tf the price of the given home product be not 
sufficient to stimulate its production in such 
rpi anti tics as to meet all the recjuucineuta of 
tlio market, then that price should be l aised by 
ineans of legislation, and raised again and 
again, until the foreign trade shidl cease, and 
home juaiiufucturG .be supjdied in its place. 

True, theie are not many of the moderu 
peoples who now carry the doctrine of protec- 
tion to this ox tr erne. Jbit it is also true tlmt, 
in the endeavor to prepare protective sched- 
ules under the system of limited or high pro- 
tection, it luis not infrequently happened that 
tlio lanfi’ is fixed at such a scale as to act as a 
piohibitory duty, and tuj‘?i aside entirely the 
foreign commerce \n the article on which the 
tariff is laid. 

Such, then, are the fundamental principles 
which underlie the great controversy, and fur- 
jiish the isBiies of political diveigeiico in tlio 
United States. The question is as old as tho 
beginnings of civil progress in tho New^Vorld. 
No sooner was the present governmental sys* 
tcin in our country instituted, than thocoiitio 
vcisy broke out in the imlls op legislation. 
The second statute ever oimcted by Congress 
under the Constitution was passed for the pur- 
pose of ^'providing a I’evenne, a?id affording 
pf^l^dion to Amf^rican indmhy” The very ne- 
cessities which gave rise to the Constitution 
M'cre those iciating lo commerce, and inter- 
woven with the tariff. From tlie beginning 
tliG question would not down. During (he 
fourth and fifth doeadea of the century, the 
leading political agitations were produced by 
the revival of the tariff issue in our system 
During tiic ascendency of Henry Clay, his so- 
called ^V\mcricnn system became, for a sea- 
son, thehotUmi principle of ^Ylug politics, la 
the ante-bellum epoch the Whig party con- 
tinued to favor the protective system, while the 
Democratic party espomsed free trade. After 
the war tho question slumhcrod for a season. 
Ill 1880 a paragraph in the national platform 
of ihn Demociatic party was inserted — not, in- 
deed, with the intention of evoking an old 
controversy From oblivion — which, by declaring 
in favor of a tariff for i even lie only, luicX' 
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pecLeflly i^recipitutecl tl)G ^vliole anew, 

and contrilnitcd to, perlmps deteinniied, the 
defeat of the Demociatic ticket. Even in 
those Btatcfl where Deinocincy was in tlie as- 
cendant the ^aowth of great man iifactu ring 
establishments had broiigjit in a vast niniy of 
artisans, who, in spite of all jiarty adiliatioii, 
refused to support a platform which, according 
to their hehef, was caleulated to ivijure, if not 
destioy, the very business in wdiicli they were 
engaged 

Both the Democrats and the Kcpublicans, 
in the ensuing quadreiiiiium made sticiiiious 
effoi ts to align their party folio we 1*8 on liiis ques- 
tion; hut neither was successful, Tlie event 
eho^ved that the Democrats were by no means 
iinaniiiious for fi ee trade, and that the Eepub- 
Keans were equally far from uiiauiinity in their 
support of protection. It was fouud that largo 
numbers of Republican leaders, whose finan- 
cial interests lay in the direction of commerce 
rather than in uiauufacturea, espoused the free- 
tracle doctrine. Never w'as party discipline 
more strained on any subject than in tlie Presi- 
dential campaigns from 1876 to 1888. Es- 
pecially during the Administration of Aitliur 
and Ills successor did the tariff question gather 
head, and the white ciest.s of conflicting tides 
were seen along the whole surface of pohllcnl 
controversy. Nor may the publicist aud his- 
torian of the passing age cleaidy foresee the 
solution of the problem. One thing, however, 
may be safely predicted, and tliat is, that the 
question in America will be decided, as it has 
already been decided by Great Britain, ac- 
cording to self ’interest, No people wdll, in the 
long run, act against wliat it conceives to be 
its interest for the sake of supporting a given 
theory. When some party in power, what- 
ever that i>arty may he, shall become convinced 
that the interest of the United States requires 
the aboliliou of all protective duties, and the 
Biibstitution therefor of a system of tariff for 
revenue only, then, and not till then, w'ill the 
Lakscz’faire theory of political economy take 
the place of that whicli has thus far prevailed 
on this side of the sen. 

Hardly had the crime of Gavfiekfs muixler 
been perpetmted, and the Pi^sideiicy trans- 
ferred to Arthur, before' the issue of n timing 
his successor was raised by the evov-husy swarm 
of American politicians. To the calm-minded 
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observer it ajipcar.^^ a thing of wonder that 
the people of tlic United States have thus far 
periiiittcfl thonifeclveg [o be cajoled, Jintjcl- 
wdnkecl, hiowbeiUoii, coiivertccl into slaves, by 
the ignorant hoides of interested adventurers 
who have arrogated to themselves the light of 
con trolling the destiny of the Amcriaiii Ee- 
public. It can hardly be wdiuleictl that under 
the eon tm nance of Mich a system a spirit of 
political pessimism lias gained ground to the 
veiy verge of prevalence in the United States. 
Of n ceitaiiity, the party newspaper lins been, 
and contiiiuGs to he, tlie abettor and agent of 
ICakistocracy in AiiiO] ica And im til the reign 
of that evangel of evil is ended, the people 
of the United States nni&t continue to beat 
al)out blindly, niojiiiig and groaning under the 
despotism of the had. 

The year 1882 Jiad baiclly furnished a 
breathing time for the bubsideuce of passion 
until the great aimy of the interested went 
forth to arouse the country foi‘ another con- 
test. In this haste might be seen the symp- 
toms of fear, for it could not be doubted that 
both tlie political organizations hod become 
alarmed lest through the failure of living 
issues the old combinations whicli liacl divided 
the country for a quarter of a century should 
go to pieces and leave the field to the people. 
But the time had not yet come for the break- 
ing up of the political deeps, aud the massea 
weie still made to believe that Jie old ques- 
tions were vital to the welfare of the country. 

As the qiiadrcn Ilium came to a close, many 
prominent men ivere named in connection 
WMtli the Presidential office. Amortg those 
most warmly advocated by the Republicans 
were James G. Blaine, of Maine; George 
F. Edmunds, of Vermont; President Chester 
A. Avlhur; Joteph li. Hawley, of Con- 
necticut; John Sherman, of Ohio; John A. 
Logan and Robert T, Lincoln, of Illinois; and 
General William T. Sherman, of Mifsouri. 
Among the Democrats the leadeis mo 'it fre^ 
quently urged for the nomination in 1884 
were Benjamin R Butler, of Massachusetts ; 
Samuel J. Tilden and Giover Cleveland, of 
New York; Saniuel J Eandall, of Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas R. Bayard, of Delaware; 
Allen G, Thurman, of Ohio; John G Carlisle, 
of Kentucky ; Joseph E, McDonald and 
Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana- Early in 
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1884, Chicago 'was selected as the place of lioth 
the National con veu lions. Tlic GreGnl)aok- 
Labor party Iield its convention at Indian- 
apolis, in the moTith of Apiil, luul noininated 
Geiiernl Butler for the Presidency, and A. j\L 
West, of Mississippi, for the Yicc-prosidency. 
The Republican convention Tuct on the 8d of 
May, tiud, after a epiiited ^session of three dnys^ 
duration, iioininatci! James G, Blniuo, of 
Maine, and General John A. Logan, of 
[llinoifi, for the Presidency mid Vice presi- 


iency, respeotively. The Dcinocrfitic delegates 
assembled on the 9tli of July, and on the 11th 
completed their work by noiiiinnling for the 
Presidency, Grover Clevelniul, of New York, 
and for the Vice-presidency, Thoinas A Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana, TJm nominations on 
both sides were received with considerable 
enthuainsin ; but a consider able faction in 
each party refused to support the National 
ticket. 

As the election of 1884 drew nigh, every- 


thing seemed to depend upon tlie electoral 
votes of New York and Intliana; and when 
tlip pi el i mi nary counting showed the latter 
►State for the Democrats, the former became 
the single battle-field of the campaign. The 
event proved favorable to the Democrats, 
tliongh their majority in the popular vote of 
New York was only 1,142. This small pre- 
j)on derail ce determined the result. It gave 
the vote of the Empire State to Cleveland 
and Hendricks, assuring to them 219 ballots In 
the EIectorn.1 College, against 
182 votes for Blaine and 
Logan. 

The sequel of the Presi- 
dential election of this year 
was less haiipy than generally 
happens under like circurtn- 
fitances For six success! vo 
Administrations the Eepu bit- 
can party had been in powGi\ 
The quarter of a century cov- 
ered by this nscenSfiiicy had 
been by far tlie most important 
since tbe Revolution. The 
United States of 1884 had 
been completely transformed 
fiom the United Stales of 
1860. The gieal, and, on llip 
whole, salutniy changes wliich 
had taken place in the social 
condition and civil polily of 
the American people were, as 
always happens in such cases, 
claimed by the dominant party 
ns the result of its manage- 
ment and control of National 
afTniis As a matter of fact, 
the Republican party was it- 
self the resiJt of a giwth and 
development in the United 
States— merely one of tbe effcoh, instead 
of the came, of the changed order of things. 
Blit the leaders of that party were, in a 
considerable degree, honest in claiming that 
the tremeiidoua and beneficial changes wdiich 
Imd passed, liko the shadoivs of gioat clouds 
over the American landscape, w'ere attribu- 
table to the long period of Republican as- 
cendency. To lose power, therefore, was polit- 
ical bitterness itself. For the Republican 
managers and office-holders to abdicate their 
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ofHceg, and go foith among the people power' 
less, seemed to tlu^n the end of Natiounl great- 
ness, jMr. Blaine notwithstanding his 

ecpianimit}" and self-possession, felt keenly the 
humiliation of the overthrow. It wna under 
liis baunei that his party had at hist come to 
defeat Soon after the election he deliveied a 
epecch which, far fiom being pacific in its 
tone, ^\as, for the most part, a bitter invective 
against tlie Sontb, The Eepublican ne^\spv 
jiGis, especially in the 
West, took lip the line 
and cry, and filled their 
columns with such matter 
as might well have ap- 
peared in the first year 
after the Civil War. By 
degrees, however, this 
feeling subsided, and near 
the close of Aithur^s Ad- 
ministration the ofTice- 
holdeis, as a class, began 
to trim their sails with 
the evident hope that the 
breezes of Civil >SeivicG 
Reform, to which the 
President-elect was 
pledged, might waft them 
still further on the high 
seas of emolument. 

A abort time before 
the letirement of Arthur 
from the Piesideucy, the 
comm and of the army of 
the United States was 
transferred from Gcneial 
William T* Sherman 
to Lieutenant - Geiieial 
Philip H. Sheridan. The 
former distinguish eel offi- 
cer, one of the meist tal- 
ented and eminent soldiei'a of the century, hav- 
ing leached the age at which, according to an act 
of Congress, he might retire from- active serv- 
ice, availed himself of the pi o vision, and laid 
down his command, The formal papers with 
which he conoluded his official relation with 
the army were marked with the same feivov 
niid patriotism which had characterized all of 
his utterances since the time when he gave Ida 
services to the country in the dark days of dis- 
union. Nor could it bo said that the new 


Geneial, to whom the command of tlie Amer- 
icuii aimy vas now intrusted, was less a patriot 
and soldier than his illusti ions predecessor. 

The leeiiuGuee of the birthday of Wash- 
iiigtoii, 1880, VHS noted for llic dedicntioii of 
the great moiniment which liad been building 
for so many yeais at the Capital. The elec- 
tion of such a stiucLuie had been suggested as 
eaily us 1709. Nor could it well be doubted 
that the Ameiicaii people woLild, in duo time, 


rear some appiopiiate memorial to the Father 
of his Country The W'oik was not imdei*- 
takeu, however, until 1835. In that year an 
organization A^as effected to piomote the en- 
terprise. But for a long time after the begin- 
ning, the woih of building lagged, and it was 
not until Congress, taunted at Inst into action 
by the nnimadveiaions of the piestJ and peo- 
ple, undertook the prosecution of the enter- 
prise, that it was brought to completion. The 
coat of the Washington Monument was about 
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§1,500,000 It stands on the left bank of 
the Pa t< I mac, m the sou them outskirts of 
Washington Oifc]'. Tlie striictuiG Avas at tlie 
time of its erection the highest in the uorld. 
The shaft proper, without leckoniiig the ibuii- 
dation, is 555 feet in height, lieiug thiity feet 
higher than the Gathedial at Cologne, and 
&evei]ty-five feet liigher timii the Pyrninid of 
Cheops Jn iU piesent condition, The great 
obelisk is composed of iiKue than eigliteen 
tliousaiid biocka of stone. They aic mostly of 
white marble, and weigh sevornl tons enolu 
One huiulred and eighty -one nicinfn’ial stones, 
contributed by the diflbrent States of the 
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Union, and by friendly foreign nations, are 
set at various places in the fitnictiire. 

The dedication of the monninent occurred 
on Saturday, the 21st of February TJie 
ceremonies were of the most imjmsing char- 
acter. A pl■oce^si(>n of more than six thou* 
sand persons marclied fiom the bn«c of 
the monument, along Fennsylvaina Avenue 
to the Gii])itol, while salutes were fired 
from the battoi'ie^ of the navy-yard. At the 
Caj)itol tlie process ion M'as le vie wed by the 
President of the United States. The con- 
cluding cGieiiionips wmre held in tlicHouF^e of 
Pepiesentatives, where a gieat throng of dis- 
tinguished people had assembled — not so 
much to do honor to the occasion as to be 
honored by it, The pi iiieipal oration, written 
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by Hun. llobcrt G; Winthrop, ns well as tho 
less lor in a 1 addj-esses of the day, W’aii Avell 
w’ortliy of the event, and calculated to add — 
if aught could add— to the fame of him who 
was “fust ill war, lir^t in peace, and hist in 
the licaits of liis fellow -citi/ons.^^ 

Clover Cleveland, twenty '.second President 
of the United States, >vas liurn at Caldwell, 
New Jersey, March 18, 1887. Three yeaia 
afterwards he was taken by hjs ill t her and 
mnthoi to Fayetteville, near yyi’acuso, New 
York. Here, in his boyhood, he received 
sncii limited edneation as tho schools of the 
place a/foided. Fur ii while in his youtli he 
was chi'll in a village store Alterward the 
family joiiioved, fust to Clinton and thou to 
Hollmul Patent At the latter place lus father 
died, and young Cleveland, left to his own re- 
fioiu’ces, w’cnt to New York and became a 
teacher in an asylum for the blind. After a 
short time, however, the young man, finding 
.such pursuits uncongenial to his tastes, went to 
Buffalo and engaged in the study of law. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1859, and, four 
years aftenvards, began his public career as 
Assistant District Attorney. In 18 (59 lie was 
elected Sheriff of Frio CouiUy, and in 1881 was 
cliosen i\ray()r of Buffalo. His next prt mint ion 
by hi.s fellow- citizens was to the governorslii]) of 
New York, to wliicii position he was elec tod, in 
1882, by the a^loiiishing miijority of 192,854 — 
the majority being jicrlinps unf)avallclcd in 
tlie history of Aniorioan elections It was 
while he still held tliis oflioe that, in July of 
1884, he was noniiiiated by tho ])e nine ratio 
party lor tlie Presidency of tlie United States. 

Much interest was mauifosted liy the public 
in the constitution of tlie new Cabinet. On 
the day following the inauguration the nomi- 
nations weiG sent to the Senate, and were as 
fidlows: For Secietnry of Slate, Thomas F. 
Bayard, of Belawai’o ; for Secretary of the 
I'roasiiry, Daniel I\raniiing, of Now York; for 
Secretary of the Inteiior, Lucius Q. C Lamar, 
of jMi'-sissijipi; for Secretary of War, AVilliam 
C Endicntt, of MassaeliuRetts; fur Secretary of 
tlic Navy, AYilliam G, Whitney, of Now York; 
for Postmaster General, William F Vilas, of 
Wi-Rcousiu ; for Attorney-Gcneial, Augustus 
H. Garland, of Arkansas. The peculiarity of 
the appointments was that two of them were 
from New York. But the iirejiidice which 
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jnrglit arhe oii this accoinjt uas fully counter- 
balanced hy tlie liigli character and undoubted 
abilities of the nien whom the Piesideiit had 
chosen as the responsible advisers of his Admin- 
istvalinn. 

The most serious questiou which confronted 
the new President, and which continued to 
boset Ills com -56 through the whole quadren- 
nium, was the distinbntion of official patronage. 
The Democratic party had come into power 
on a plat form distinctly enunciating the doc- 
trine of reform in the civil service. Pi’oni 
idino.st tliQ bt^gi lining of the Govcrnnieut it 
had been the custom of the party in poM cr to 
distribute to it^owll partisans all the appointive 
offices. This usage, well established since the 
days of Jachaon, had been the origin and 
cause of tlie gi enter part of tlie abuses which 
had existed in tlie vniious departments of 
the Government, Extreme paity men had 
claimed always that " to the victors belong the 
spoils’^ of office. Of late years, however, the 
best political opinion of the country turned 
with disgust from the gicsa pvactico of re* 
warding men for mei'e ])arty services, and in 
the evenly balanced Presidential contest of 
1880 and 1884 it became all important that 
both tlie dominant parties should conciliate, at 
least by professions of sympathy, the growing 
piialanx of civil service refoimers. They it 
was who in the kte election, believing in 'the 
sincerity of Cleveland, lincl fchiown their influ- 
ence in his favor, and thereby secured bis ele- 
vatioii to the Presidency. Ho went into office 
pledged to carry out the views of those hy 
whose ail ffi ages he hud lieeii raised to power. 
-These views, moreover, were Ins own ; and it 
thus happened that the new Administration 
waa launched with ‘^Civil-service Hefoijn*' in- 
scribed on its pennon. 

In the political mnimgeinent of States by 
party siscciidGiicy, it ever happens that the 
practical application of the principles on which 
the party has come into power is attended 
with extreme difficulty. In the first place, 
the .so-cnlled principles are frequently formu- 
lated simply ns a means to gather votes and 
reach success, After the election ]m been 
won and the party accedes to power, there is 
no further thought of carrying into effect the 
alleged “principles*' by which party success 
hm been achieved. In the contest of 1884 


many of llio Dfinncnitic lenders had upheld 
the banner of civil fecrvice merely as au ex- 
pedient. To fciicli cloments of lus partv the 
Piesidenfs sincere attempt at the bf'gi lining 
of Ins Admiui^tnition to enfoice tlie principles 
of the iiarty platform hy an actual refoim in 
the system of iippointnieiits was little than 
appalling. To them tlio dechiiatioii in favor 
of a [letter oriler of things relative to the ap- 
jmiuLive officos of tlie Govciniiieiit was purely 
nonimal TJic}" accordingly made a rush to 
gather the spoils of the victory whioli they 
ehximed to have won. Prom the day of the 
inniigiinition a great crowd of office seekers 
thronged the Capital, and the (Jlucf Magistrate 
was hc'iieged by hundiecls and thousnnds of 
tho5c wliohc i^rincipal claima to preferment 
were that they had served the party During 
the first year of the new Administration it 
was a grave question whether or not the Presi- 
dent ^Y^>uld be able to stand by the flag of 
leforni, or whether he would bo driven to re- 
adopt the castoff policy of satisfying with 
official appointments the hungry hoidc that 
surged around the Presidential mansion. 

It was one of tlie peciiliaiities of the 
epoch upon which we heie enter iu American 
liiatory that tlie meraoriea and deeds of the 
Civil War seemed to arise again in the public 
mind by a sort of uncaused levival, the true 
origin of which it might difficult to dis- 
cover. Perhaps, on tlie whole, this lenewal 
of interest should be chiefly ascribed to tlie 
fact that the great men whose genius had de- 
teriTiined the destinies of that conflict now en- 
tered the shadows of old age, and became talk- 
ative about the stirring exploits of their 
youth and vigorous manhood. At this time 
began to appear that series of authoritative 
publications concerning the Warfoi* the Union, 
in will ell many of the leading participanta re- 
lated their part iu the drama. This work, so 
impoitmit to tlie right uiiderdtanding of the 
great struggle for and against the Union, was 
begun hy General William T. Sherman, who, 
in 1875, piiUislied his Memom^ naiTfiting the 
story of that part of the war in which lie had 
been a leader. This was not indeed tlie first 
of tlie publications on the subject. As early 
as 1870, Alexander H, Stephens, late Vice- 
President of the Confedernoy, had completed 
hia two volumes enthled the TFar Bdmen the 
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Stales. In 1884, Geneial Grniil began tl^e 
publication in the Chiim}} Ma(jadnG of a series 
of wav articlea whicU utti acted ullivel^al atten- 
tion, and which led to the preparation and 
issuance of his ilfniRob's in 1885-G. fiiaiilar 
contributions by many other eminent cojn- 
oianclersof the Union and Coufecleratc Armies 
followed iu suceebsiou, until a lar^^c, able, and 
impartial liteiature was left on lecord tor tlie 
instruction of after times. 

The interest in the above publications was 
greatly heigliteiied by the death, within a 
Jimitecl i^eriocl, of a laige luimber of tho great 
l7mori Gene I'll is wito had led tlrcfr arm res to 
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victory in the War of tlie Eebelliou, It was 
in the eaily summer of the year 1885 that the 
attention of the people was called away from 
public nffiiirs by the aniimiiiceinoiit that the 
veteian Geiieial, Ulysses S, Grant, had been 
stricken with n fatal inalaily, that his days 
would be few among the living The hero of 
Vicksbiiig aiKi Apponiiitox: mnk muJer the 
ravages of a malignant cancer which had 
fixed ihself in his throat, and on the 23d of 
July he died quietly at a summer cottage on 
Mount MeGiegor, Now York. Por some 
months the silent hero, who had connnanded 
the combined armies of the United States, had 
been engaged in the pathetic work of bring- 
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iiig to coiupletion his two voUinics of Memoirs, 
from tlic pale of wliich— such is tlic gmtiLude 
of Republics— the resources of his family must 
be cliiedy drawn It was a race, with death 
for the goal." Hcarcely liad the enfeebled Geii' 
eral laid down Ida pencil until tlie enemy 
knocked at tlie door. The last days of Grant 
were lull lowed by the sympathies of the 
Nation which iie Imd so gloriously (foreiidcd. 
The iiowa of hia death pap^ed over tlie laud 
like the shadow of a great cloud. Almost 
every city and hamlet showed, in some ap- 
propriate ^\ay, its emblems of grief. The 
funeral corcnirmics equa/cd, if they die! not 
gni’pnsd, any wdiich have ever been wit- 
nessed. The procession in New Yoik City 
was perhaps the most solemn and imposing 
pageant ever exhibited in honor of the dead, at 
leiust since the funeral of the Duke of Web 
lingtou. On August 8, 1S85, the body of 
General Grant was laid to rest in Kiverside 
Park, overlooking the IIudsoD, There, on a 
siirnmit from which may be seen the great 
river and the metropolis of the Nation, is tlw 
tomb of him whose courage and niagnanimitj 
in war will forever give him rank with the fesi 
master spirits who, by their heroic deeds, have 
honored the human race, and by their gening 
have changed the course of history. 

Within less than three mouths from the 
funeral of Grant another distinguidied Union 
commander fell. On the 29th of October 
General George B. McClclhiii, oigaiiizcr of 
the Army of the Potomac, at one time General- 
I in- Chief, subsequently Deinociatic candidate 
, for the Presidenc}", and at a later pei'iod Gov^ 

' eriior of New Jersey, died at liis liome at St. 
Cloud, in that State. The conspicuous part 
wliicli he had borne during the first two years 
of the war, his emiiieiib abilities as a soldier 
and civilian, and his iinhicnnshed ch mac ter 
as a man and citizen, combined to lieightcn 
the estimate of his life and services, and to 
evoke tho sincerest expressions of national 
sorrow on the occasion of his death. ^ 

After another lirief interval, a third great 
military leader fell in the person of General 

'The posthumous publication ol MeCkUan^B 
(htm Storijj under the auspices oi his beioaved 
wife, 1b, on the whole, to be gzcatly regretted As 
a contiibiifclon to the military— even tho civil— 
history of the time, the work is valuable; but to 
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Winfield S. Hancock. This brave and gen- 
erous Gomintiuder was, at the time of Ids death, 
the Senior Maj(jr-Geiiei'al of the Amencnu 
army. Always a favorite with the peoj^le and 
the soldiers, he had, since the close of the W’nr, 
occupied a conspicuous place before the public. 
In 1880 he was the Deinoerntic candidate for 
the Presidency, and, though defeated by Gen- 
eral Garfield, the clefeat was wdthont dirjhonoi. 
Hia death, which ocourred at his home on 
Governor’s Island, on the 9tli of Fel)ruaiy, 
1886, was uiuversnlly deplored, and the peo- 
ple omitted no mark of respect for the memory 
of him who, in the great struggle for the 
preservation of the Union, had won niid borne 
the title of ^*Hero of Gettj^sburg*,” TJuis 
have passed aw'ay the gallant Generals of the 
Army of the Potomac, George B. iIcClellan, 
Ambrose E. Burnside, Joseph Hooker, George 
G. Meade, and Winfield S Hancock hftve, one 
by one, joined 

“ The innuinerable caiavan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, ■svhere each shall take 
His chamber in the silent balls of Death ” 

Before the close of the year 1886, still an- 
othei’ among the greatest of the commanders of 
the Civil War ended his earthly career. Late 
in December, General John A. Logan, United 
States Senator from Illinois, fell siek at his 
home, called Calumet Place, in Washington 
City. His disease was rheumatism, to which 
he had been subject at intervals since his ex- 
posure and hardships in the early Western 
campaigns. After a few days^ illiie.‘'S he be- 
came suddenly wojsc, sank into a comatose 
condition, and, on the 28th of the month, 
breathed his last. His military and civil career 
had been distinguished in the higliest degiee. 
At the outbreak of hostilities in 1861 few men 
did more than Logan to strengthen and unify 
the Union Bentiment in the wavering Border 
States. His voice was a clarion, lieard shrill 
and far above the confusion and uproi^r of the 
times Resigning his seat in Gongiess, ho had 
joined the first advance of the Union army, 
and fought in the battle of Bull Run. With- 
out previous military training, he rose rapidly 

McClellan 'ft niemory the book is damaging. In a 
few matters tho civilians in autliority over McClel- 
lan— but not Lincoln— are put on tbo defensive; 
but, taken altogether, tho apology, the eulogy, 
works by contraries and mars the GeneraVa fame. 


to distinction, aii<l beciune the Volunteer Gen- 
et al por exiielbnce of the wai. After the close 
of tlie coiilhct lie ictiiriied to political life, and 
was chopcn to tlio United States Senate. In 
18rS4 he ^\as nonnnaled frn* the Vice-presi- 
deiic} ou lilt' Republicari ticket with James G. 
Bhiiiie. That ticket he lug dnfeiUed, he re- 
.sunied his dmios in the Semite, arirl icfiinined 
at his post until deiilli. The c^rciiinriies of 
the funeral and the gen cj til voice tlic Amer- 
ican pre?s indicated in an uuinistnknhle man- 
ner the enduring pla(*e wliieb he had merited 
and won iii the uifec turns ot tlie ptjople. 

In the meniUimo, a di-tingiii'shed civilian 
had fallen from high oflice. Ou Novembei 26, 
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1885, Vice-President -Thornas A. Hcndi'lcke, 
after what was supposed to be a trifling illuesa 
of a single clay, died suddenly at Ida home, in 
Indianapolis. The fatal message came in the 
form nf paralysis, Afofc n mom cat’s warning 
was given of the approach of that pale courier 
w’liG knocks impartially at the door of the 
peasant and tho portal of the great. The life 
of Hendricks had been one of singular purity, 
and the amenities of his character had been 
conspicuous in tho stormy arena of American 
politics. The high qualities of the mao, com- 
bined with his diatinctiou as Governor, Sena- 
tor, and Vice-President, drew from the people 
many evidences of public and private respect 
for Ins memory. The body of the dead states- 
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man ’was buried in Grown Hill Cemetery, near 
ludiauapolis, tbcfuneial pageant ant passing in 
gmndeur and solemnity any other display of 
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the kind ever witnessed in tlie Western States, 
excei)t the funeial of Lin coin. 

The death of the Vico President was soon 
followed by that oF Horatio Soynioiir, of New 
York- On the 12 th of February, 1886, this 
distingnished citr/en, who had been Governoi 
ot the Enn)ire St«ate, and in 1868 Democratic 
eanclidnte for tlie Presidency against General 
Grant, died at his home in Utica. He liad 
reached the age of seven ty-six, and, though 
for ninny ycais living in rctii^e merit, had never 
ceased to hold a large siiare of the attention 
of his fellow-citizens. Still more distinguished 
in re^nitation and eminent in alrility was Sam- 
uel tT Tiklcn, also of the Empiic State, who 
(liod at Ills home, called Gicy stone, at Yoiiheis, 
near New Yoik City, on the ^Itli cf August, 
1886 Mr. Tilden had lived to make a maiifed, 
perhojis an inefruccnble, impie'^sion on the 
political thought of the epoch. He Imd ac- 
quired Avitbin the lines of his own party an 
influence and ascendency far greater than that 
of any other statesman of his time, His in- 
tdlectiml foicc could not be doubted, nor could 


it be claimed that he failed to apply his facul- 
ties assiduously to the greatest political Ques- 
tions of the age, 

jMi\ Tildoii Vt’us born on the 14tli of Feb- 
luaiy, 1814, and was thus in the seventy-third 
year of his age at the time of liis death. He 
had been a piominent figure in his native 
State for fully forty years, and had held many 
pJace.s of public trust and honor. In 1870-71 
he waa among the fneinost ni unearthing the 
astound nig frauds and robberies ivhieh had 
been perpetrated on the city ticasnry of New 
York, and in the following year was sent to 
the Geneial Assembly, where bus services were 
in valuable. In 1874 he was elected Govci'nor 
of New York by a majoiity of more tiian 
fifty thousand votes. In the executive office 
lie was one of the ablest and most thorough- 
going men who ever occupied the guberna- 
torial chair of the State. In 1876 he was 
nominated for the Piesideucy, and in the elec- 
tion of til at year leceived a large majority of 
tlie popular vole, ouly failing of a majority in 
tlie Electoral College because of the tactics of 
the lea dels of the party in powor. Neither 
he nor General Hayes ivas clearly elected, the 
Demociate having carried two or three States 
with the shot-gun, and the Eepuhlicaiis, by 
the aid of the Electoral Com mission, having 



counted in the eleetoval votes of a State or 
two which they did not carry at all. After 
the contest, Mr, Tilden retired to private life, 
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but cou till lied to guide the counsels of his 
party, and to infliieiice puhlie opinion, up to 
the (late of hia death. Perhaps one of hib 
ablest — as it was hjs last — public paper was a 
general letter on the subject of ‘^The Const 
and Ilaibor Defenses of the United States," n 
publication which led to the legislation of the 
Forty-ninth Congress on that important sub- 
lect Tims, within the space of less tliaii 
eleven mouths, four of tliose eminent American 
leaders, who liad been candidates of the Demo- 
cratic party for t1ie Presidency of the United 
States, and the distingiiii^hed Vice-Picsideut, 
recently chosen by that party to the second 
place of honor in the Government, had fallen 
trom their places iu the ranks of the living. 

To this list of the American great, wliose 
activities have recently end eel in death, must 
here be added tlie iJinstrioua name of Henry 
Ward Beecher. To him, with little reserva- 
tion, we may assign the fii’st place among our 
orators ami philanthropists ^7or is it likely 
that his equal iu most of the sublime qualities 
of euQigy aud manlinod will goon ho seen 
agnin on the stage of life. His personality 
was so large, so unique and striking, as to con- 
stitute tlie man in .some sense aid genem, 
His Itind is raie in the w^orld, and the circiira- 
stances which aided in his development have 
passed away. That fact in American his- 
tory — the institution of slavery — wlncli brought 
out aiul displayed the higher moods of his 
anger and stormy eloquence, can not ngaiii 
arouhG the indignation of genius. The kuight 
and his dangerous foil sleep togetlier iu 
the dust. 

Mv. Beecher had the happy fortune to re- 
tain hia faculties unimpaired to the very close 
of liis career. On the evening of the 6th of 
March, 1887, at his home in Brooklyn, sur- 
rounded by his family, without premonition or 
portent, the message came by apoplexy An 
artery broke in that magnificent heavy brain 
that had been for more than forty years 
one of the greatest batteries of thought and 
action in the w'orld; and the aged oiator, 
nearing the close of his seventy-fourth year, 
sank into that deep sleep fmm which no power 
on earth could wake him. He lived until the 
morning of the Sth, and quietly entered the 
shadows The sentiments awakened by bis 
death, the circumstances of his sepulture, and 


the common eiilogiuni of mankind, proved 
lieyond ilouiit the sLipi’cme place wliich lie had 
occupied in the admiimg esteem, not only of 
his conn try men, but of all the great peoples 
of the world. 

To this biicf mortuary record, for the ninth 
decade of the century, must also be added 
some rcfeienee to the death of Morrison 
Remich Waitc, Chief- Justice of the United 
States. His decease came at his home in 
"Washington City, on the 2dcl of Afarch, 1888. 
The eveut suggests and justifies tlie addition 
of fi few paragiaphs relative to the history 
ami peraoRUGf of the great tiibuiial over which 
Judge Waitc pre.-jided duiing the last fourteen 
yea is of Ins life. 
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In the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States, it was intended that the three 
General Departineuts of the Government 
should be of correhitive rank and influence. 
The sequel, however', as developed in the 
actual working of our National systern, Iiaa 
sliown that the E^cecutive and Legislative 
departments predoiniiinte, naturally — perhaps 
inevitably — over the judicial brnneh, and that, 
in the popular estimate iifc len>st, the Supreme 
Court is of small importance ns coraptired with 
the Piesidency and the two Hougea of Con- 
gress, This discsteem of the jiidioiary is not 
verified by a broader and more philosophical 
view of the subject. The importance, es- 
pecially of the conservative opinion of our 
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great National Court, in determining, at least 
negatively, tlie final validity of all legislation 
and all siihurdiiiato judicinl decisions, can 
hardly be overestimateil. The same may he 
said of the Supremo Benoli, considered as I lie 
only immovable breakwater against the un- 
scrupulous nnd rampant splint of piirty. It is 
fortunate that the offices of our ChieP-fTii slice 
and of the associate Justices are apimniivey 
and arc thus removed, in great measure, from 
the perfidy of the convention and the passion 
of a partisan election. It may he of interest 
to glance for a niornent at some of the vici.s- 
situdes through ^vliich tlic Supreme Court has 
passed since its organization in 1789. The 
Court ^vas then instituted by the appointment 
of John Jay as Chief Justice, ^vlio held the 
office until 1796, when he gave place to 
Oliver Ellsworth. The latter remained in 
office until, in 1800, the infirmities of age coin- 
pelled lii.s resignation. Then came the long 
and honorable aseeu deucy of Chief Justice 
John Marshall, who presided over the Court 
from his appointinent in 1801 to his death in 
1835. This was the Golden Age of the 
Anaei'icau Supreme Court. Fiom 1835 to 
1837 there was an interregnum in the Chief- 
Justiceship, occasioned by the diaagreeinent of 
President Jackson and the Senate of the 
United States. But in the latter year the 
President secured the confirmation of Judge 
Eoger B. Taney as Chief- Justice, who entered 
upon his long term of twenty-seven years. It 
was his celebrated decision in case of the 
negro Dred Scott, relative to the status of the 
slave -race iji America, that applied the torch 
to that immense heap of combustibles whose 
explosion was tlie Civil War. 

After the deatli of Cliief- Justice Taney, in 
1864, President Lincoln apjiointed, as his suc- 
cessor, Salmon P. Chase, recently Secretary of 
the Treasury, and autlior of most of the finan- 
cial measures and expedients by which tbo 
Natirjiinl credit liad been biinyed up and pre- 
seVved during the Beljcllion, His official term 
extended to his death, in 1873, and covered the 
period when the important issues arising from 
the Civil Wai were under adjudication. To 
Chief Justice Chase fell also, by virtue of his 
office, the duty of presiding at the i in peach - 
mont of Pi^esident Andrew Johii.son. In 1874 
the appointment of Morrison R, Waite as 


Chief- Justice was made by Presldeud Grant, 
and the death of this able jurist devolved on 
Preside at Cleveland the duty of naming his 
succe.'^sor. 

Chief- Justice Waite was born at Lyme, 
Cniinccticut, on the 29th of November, 1816. 
From tlie public school he was tiansfcrred to 
Yale College, and wns grad u a ted from that i li- 
st itii lion in 1837. He then liccainc a student of 
law, and, after C()in 2 )leting his course, removed 
to Ohio, where lie entered upon the practice of 
his profession at Maumee City After serving 
one term, in 1849-50, in the Legislature of the 
State, he removed to Toledo, which became 
hencefoith his home, until his duties as Cliicf- 
Jiisticc called him to Washington City, He had 
been frequently solicited to lieeome a candidate 
for office, but had adhered to liis profession until 
1871-72, when he accepted fiom President 
Giant the appointment as member of the celo- 
brabed Board of Arbitration, to sib at Geneva, 
in the adjuclicatioii of tlie Alabama Claima. 
Here he was associated with Cli aides Francis 
Adams, Caleb Cushing, and William M, 
Evarta; and, though he was less known to the 
public than they, he, nevertheless, bore liim- 
self with honor among his colleagues. Sliortly 
after his leturu the death of Chief- Justice 
Cliaxse opened the way for Mr. Waite’s ap- 
pointment to the highest and most important 
judicial seat in America; and to this august 
position he brought a cliavacter, talents, and 
attainments equal to the rasponaibilities of his 
office. 

During his occupancy of the Supreme 
Bench, Chief- Justice Waite steadily rose in the 
esteem and confidencG of the Nation. He 
not, perhaps, a man of the highest order of 
genius or of the very highest rank as a jiirisb; 
but, on the wliole, the office of Chief Justice 
was rarely, if ever, moro w'orthily borne than 
by its latest occupant. He was a man of 
equable and judicial temjier, little disposed, if 
disposed at all, to look bc^'ond the Supreme 
Bench to a possibly higher scat. His death 
was from pnciiinonia, and was sc sudden na to 
bo announced to the country by the same de- 
spatches which gave first information of liia 
senous sickneaa. He died peacefully, at liia 
home. His funeral was held first in the hall 
of the House of Representatives, and after- 
w’ard from his old residence ia Toledo, at 
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which city hia reuiains were finally comniifcted 
to the tomb. 

The death of Chief-Justice Waite made 
way for the return to the supreme judicial 
office in tlie United States of some member of 
the political party which had long been out 
of power Since the epochs of the Civil War 
the coiut had been filled almost exclusively 
w’lth judges who, by political affiliation, be- 
longed to the Republican party. The first dis- 
tinctly democratic appointment which was 
made in the last quarter of a century wna the 
recent one of Judge Lncivis Q, C. Lamax, 
W'ho, by the nomination of President Cleve- 
land, Avas transferied from the Secretaryship 
of the Inteiior to the vSiipreme Bench It thus 
happened, in the viGJssitude of things, that the 
two political theorie.s which w^ere opposed to 
each other in tlie War for tlie Union, and me 
fitill opposed by party name, became god fluent 
in the high court of the Nation. This circum- 
stance was to aomo a soince of alarm and 
prejudice; but the fear was not well founded. 

dispositions arc potent and dan- 
gerous — if, indeed, they assert themselves at 
all— on tlie Supi'enie Bench of the United 
States Thus far in its histoiy the court has, 
as n rule, been ns pure in its administration 
and methods ns it has been great in reputation. 
The muddy w^aters of party conflict have only 
oconisionalJy reached as Idgli a.s the chninbei’S 
of our honored tribunal; and the fear that it 
may be otherwise hereafter may hopefully be 
put aside as a groundless and spectral chimera 
of the hniiJ' On hlay 1, 1888, the President 
appointed Judge Melville W, Fuller, of Chi- 
cago, to the vacant Chief-ju.sLicrship. 

The inipressioa produced by the death of 
Chief- Justice Waite had scarcely passed when 
the decease of another citizen, most noted for 
high cliaiacter and gieat talents, cnlled the 
public attention to the lapid dibai)j)cninnce of 
the I^atioiffl most di&tinguislied represenlativcs. 
On the IStb of April, at the Hoffman House, 
^New City, IloiiorubJe Roscoe Confch'ng, 

Ex-Senator of tlie United States, died after n 
brief and painful illnes'^, A local inflamma- 
tion. lesultiugin the formation of a piis-sack 
under the mastoid bone of the skull, led to the 
cutting of the skull in hope of saving 
Conkliiig*s life; but be succumbed to tlie fatal 
malady and the shock of the opernticn. 


Rodcoe Gonkliiig was born in Albany, New 
York, ou the SOtli of October, 1829. After the 
completion of an academic course of study, he 
^^ent as a student of law to Utica, in 1846. 
On leadiJiig his majority lie was admitted to 
the bar, and was .soon afterward appointed to 
the office of Uoiinty Attorney. From the be- 
ginning of his career his great talents and 
remaikable force of character were manifest. 
He made a profound impression, first upon 
the local, and tlien upon tlie general, society 
of New York. In 1858 he was mayor of 
Utica, and iu the ^aine year was sent to the 
Niitioiiiil House of Representatives, He had 
already become an able politician, and was 
soon recoguizacl ns the leader of the Republican 
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party iu his native State. Hia lise wna rapid, 
and Ins influence became marked in the af- 
faii’3 of the Goverjunent. He served for six 
years in the Lower Houfee, and in 1866 was 
elected to tbe Senate. In that body he aspired 
to leadersbip, and gradually attained it, though 
not without many struggles and contests with 
tbe great men of tbo epoch. He was twice 
reefected Seiiutor— in 1872, and 287<S;\ htit in 
Ills third tei'in, namely, in 1881, he found 
himself in sucli rein I ions with the Garfield 
Administration ns induced him to resign his 
seat, This stej) was regarded by many as the 
mistake of his political life. At any rate, he 
failed of u ree lection, the Administration party 
getting control of the Legislature of New 
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York, and sending another in his place. i\fter 
that date, Cojikling retired to private life, 
Rud took lip with the greatest success tiie 
practice of his profession in New York City. 

Eoscoe Coukling was a mnii of fclie highest 
courage and stanchest coiivictious, He never 
shone to greater advantage than \Yheu leading 
the forces of Geneial Grant in the Clncago 
Convention of 1880. He was a born political 
general. His will, and peisistency, and pride, 
gave him a power which, if it had been tem- 
pered with greater uibaiuty, could haully have 
failed to crow n liis life wdth tlie highest honors 
of tliG NatiOJi. His tnleiita ruse to tlio legion 
of genius, and hi a presence was magnificent — 
an inspiration to Ids Iriends, a tenor to his 
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enemies, Asa summary of the results of his 
career, it may be said that, at the time of Ins 
death, none except his eminent rival, Mr. 
Blaine, might justly contest with him the 
proud lank of most distinguished private citi* 
zen of the United States. 

hlean while, m the spiing of 188G had oc- 
curred one of tjic most serious labor agitations 
which had ever been witnessed in the United 
States. It were difficult to ]) resent an adequate 
afcatemont of the caiKses, general and special, 
which produced those nhwming tvowbles. Hot 
until after the close of the Civil War did tliere 
appear the first symptoms of a renewal, in the 
New World, of the struggle whicli has been 
going on for so long a time in Europe between 


the laboring classes and the capitalists. It had 
been hoped that such a conflict would never 
be renewed in the conn tries west of the Atlan- 
tic. Suci] n hope, however, was doomed to 
disappointment. The first wcll-mnrked symp- 
toms of the appearance of serious labor strike.^ 
and insurrections occurred as enrly ns 18GT. 
The origin of tiiese diflicnltios was in the conl- 
aud iron-]HOcliicing regions of Pennsylvania 
and ui some of the great manufactories of New 
England. For a while the disturbances pro- 
duced but little alarm. It was not nntU the 
great rnilroiul strike of 1877 tliat a general ap- 
p roll elision was excited with respect to the un- 
friendly relations of hd)or and capital. In the 
following year much uneasiness existed ; but 
the heLter timeSy extending from 1879 to 1882, 
ivith the con.sequeiit favorable rate of wages, 
tended to remove, or at least to postpone, the 
renewal of trouble. 

A seiie.s of bad crops ensued, and the aver- 
age ability of the people to purchase w’as cor- 
respondingly diminished, The speculative 
mania, however, did not cease, and the large 
ainonnta of capital withdrawn from legitimate 
production and lost iu visionary enterprises, still 
further reduced the means of employing labor. 
Stagnation ensued in business; stocks declined 
in value, manufactories were closed, and the 
difficulty of obtaining employment was greatly 
enhanced. 

While these causes — lialf- natural, Jialf-arbi- 
ficial — were at work, others, wholly fictitious, 
but pnweifiil in their evil results, began to 
opeiate in the crcDtion of strife and animosity. 
Monopolie.s grow and floLiii.shed to an extent 
hitherto iiiikiiowii in the United Slates. On 
tlie other baud, labor discovered the saluLary 
but dangerous power of combination. A rago 
for organizing toolc possession of the minds of 
the laboring men of the countiy, and to tlio 
arrogant front of monopoly was opposed the 
insurrectionary fiont of the working classes. 

More .serious still than the causes here re- 
ferred to Avas the introduction into the United 
States of a large mass of ignorant foreign 
labor. The Avorst elements of several Eu- 
vopeau Stn.teJi coutiibuLed freely to the An ami- 
factor ics and AYork&liops of America, nncl a 
class of ideas utterly un-American became dom- 
inant 111 many of the leading establishments of 
the country. Comminiistic thcoiiea of societv 
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and final cine views of government began to 
clash with the more sober republican opinions 
and prncticeia of the people. To all this must 
be added the evils and abuses which seem to he 
incident to the n age system of labor, and are, 
perha})S, inseparable there from. The result 
has been a growing jealousy of the two great 
parties to production, the laboier and the cap- 
italist. 

The opening of tiade for tlic season of 1886 
witnessed a series of strikes and ] all or im- 
broglios in all parts of the country. Such 
troubles were, however, confined for the most 
part to the cities and towns where labor was 
aggregated. The Hist serious trouble occiii'ied 
on what is known ns the Gould System of 
railways, reaching from the Mississippi to the 
South-west. A single workman, belonging to 
the ICni gilts of Labor, and employed on a 
branch of the Texas and Pacific Railway, at 
that time under a leceiveislnp, and therefore 
beyond the control of Jay Gould and his sub- 
ordinates, was discharged from his place. This 
action WAS resented by the Knights, and the 
laborers on a great part of the Gould system 
weie ordered to strilce. Tlie movement was, 
for n season, successful, and the transportation 
of freights from St Louis to the South-west 
ceased. GiadiuiUy, however, other workmen 
were substituted for the striking Knights; the 
movement of ffeighta was resumed, and the 
strike ended in com para tlve failure ; but this 
end wns not leached until a severe riot in East 
Bt. Louis had eccnsioneci the sacrifice of several 
innocent lives. 

Far more alarming was the outbreak in 
Chicago. In that city the Socialistic and 
Anarchic elements were sufHciontly powerful 
to present a bold front to tlie authorities. 
Processions bearing led flag.s, and banners 
with communistic devices and mottoes, fre- 
quently paraded the street^and were ad- 
dr es.sed by demagogues who avowed tliem selves 
the open enemies of society and the existing 
order. On tlie 4th of May a vast crowd of 
this reckless material collected in a place 
called the Ilaymarket, and were about to be- 
gin the naual inflammatovy proceedings, when 
Ur band of policemen, mostly officers, drew 
near, with the evident purpose of controlling 
or dispeising the meeting. A terrible scene 
ensued Dynamite bombs were thmwn from 


the crowd and exploded among the officers, 
fieveml of whom wcie blown to pieces and 
others .shockingly mangled. The nioh was, in 
ti!in, attacked by the police, and many of the 
insurgent.^ weie shot dowm. Older was pres- 
ently restored in the city ; several of the lead- 
ing Aoaicbists were arrested, brought to trial, 
coiulenuied, and executed on the clinrge of 
inciting to murder. !Mniiy precaiitiomiry meas- 
ures were also taken to prevent the lecurrence 
of such tragedies as bad been witnessed in the 
Ilaynmrket iSriiiaie, On the following day a 
similar, though loss dangerous, outbreak cc- 
cuired in l\Iihvaukee; hut iu this cUy the iu- 
siinectionary movoniciU ^va^ suppre.'^'fted with- 
out sei’ioiH losi of life The attention of the 
American people — let us hope to some good 
end — was called, as never before, to the dan- 
gerous relations existing between the upper and 
nether sides of onr municipal populations. 

The summer of 1886 was memorable in 
American annals, on account of that great 
natural phenonienoii known as the Chaileston 
Eai'thqmikc. On the night of tho 31st of 
August, at ten nurutes before ten o'clock, it 
was discovered at Washington City, and at 
several other points where weather and signal- 
stations were established, that coinnuiuicntions 
with Cl uirleston, South Carolina, were suddenly 
cut off. The discovery was made by inquiries 
relative to the origia of a shock which had 
that moment been felt, with varying degrees 
of violence, tluouglioiit nearly the whole country 
east of the Misaissippi and sovith of the Great 
Lakes. In a few miiiutes it was found that 
no telegraphic coTiimiinication from any skh 
could be had with Clmrle.ston; and ifc was at 
oiiec perceived tlmt that city had suffered from 
the convulsion. Measures were hastily devised 
for further investigntbn, and the result showed 
that the worst apprehensions were verified. 
Without a moment's warning the city had been 
rocked and rent to its very foundations. 
Hardly a building in the limits of Charleston, 
or ill the country surrounding, had escaped 
serious injury, and perhaps one-hnlf of all 
were in a state of semi- wreck or total ruin. 
With the exception of the great earthquake 
of Kew Madrid, iu 1811, no other such seerib 
of devastation and tenor had ever before been 
witnessed within the limits of tbe United 
States, 
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^Inny scientists of national reputation luir- 
ried to the scene, nml made a careful scrutiny 
of the plienoinenoii, ivith a view of contributing 
something to tlie exact knowledge of man kind 
respecting the causes and character of earth- 
quakes. A few facts and principles \Yere de- 
terinincd with tulerable accuracy. One was, 
that the point of origin, called the cincente)\ 
of the great convulsion Imd been at a ]dace 
about twenty miles from Charleston, and that 
the motion of the earth immediately over this 


shock or convulsion, ns a dropping or sliding 
of tlie region to one side, but rather a series 
of very quick and violent oscillations, by 
which the central country of the disturbance 
was, in tlic course of sonic five minutes, settled 
somewhat to seaward. 

The whole const in the central region of the 
disturbance was modified with lespcct to the 
sea, and the ocean itself was thrown into tur- 
moil for leagues from the shore. The people 
of the city were in a state of tlie utmost conster- 
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nation They 
fled from their 
falling houses 
to the public 
squares and 
parks and far 
into the coun- 
try. Afraid to 
return into the 
ruins they 
threw up teuta 
and light 
booths for pro- 
tection, and 
abode for weeks 
away from their 
homes. The 
convulsion was 
by far the great- 
est that this con- 
tinent lias ex- 
perienced with- 
iji the luBlorical 
epoch. The 
disaster to 
Charleston 
served to bring 
out some of tlie 
better qualities 
of our civilizn- 


center had been n early up and do^\n — that is, 
vertical A second point, toleiably well estab- 
lished, WHS that the iso^eigniic lines, or lines of 
equal disturbance, inigiit be drawn around the 
epicenter in circles very nearly concentric, 
and that the circle of greatest disturbance was 
at Home distance from the center Still a third 
item of knowledge toloraldy well established 
was that away from the epicentei*— as illustrated 
in the ruins of Charleston — the agitation of 
toe earth was not in the nature of a single 


tion came fiom all quarters, and 

con tribu (ions poured in for the support and 
en coil rage 111 eiit of the atfiicted people. For 
several weeks a series of diminishing shocks 
continued to terrify the citizens and paralyze 
tlie efforts at restoration. But it was discov- 
ered ill the course of time that these shocks 
were only the dying away of the great convul- 
sion, and that they gave cause for hope of 
entile cessation rather than continued alarm. 
In the lapse of a few months the d 6 hv\s was 
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ijlearecl away, business le.'iuniecl, and tlie 
people were a^ain Fafe in tlicir li oilier 

On the 4 til of !^[arch, 1887, the fcecund ses- 
sioii of tlie Forty-ninth CougioFS expired liy 
sUvtutovy limitiitUm. The work of the body 
had not been so fiiiitfiil of lesults as had been 
desired and anticipated by the tiiends of the 
Government; but so mo important legidation 
had been eflccteil On the question of the 
taijff no tiling of value was accomrlished 
True, a stirious measure of revenue reform liad 
been brought forward at an early date m the 
session; but owing to the opposition of tliat 
wing of the Democratic party headed by 
Samuel J. Eaiidall, and committed to tlie doc- 
trine of protection, as ^\ell as to tlie niitago* 
Dism of -the Eepuhlicnn majority in the Seunte, 
the act failed of adoption. In fact, by the be- 
ginning of 1887, it had become npiauent tlmt 
the existing political parties could not be foiced 
to align on the issue of free trade and tariff, 
and as a result no legislation looldug to any 
aoliinl reform in the ciirrent revenue system 
of the United States could be caz'ried througli 
Congress, 

On tlie question of extending the Pension 
List, however, the case was different. A great 
majority of both parties could always bo 
counted on to favor aueb measures as looked 
to the increase of benefits to the aoldiors, At 
the firs't, only a limited numher of pensions 
had been granted, and these only to actually 
disabled and injured veterans of the War for 
the Union, With the lapse of time, however, 
and tliG relaxation of party allegiance, it be- 
came more and move important to each of tbo 
parties to secure and hold the soldier vote, 
witliout which it was felt that neither could 
mniutain nsceudency in the govei^nment. Nor 
can it be denied that genuine patriotic senti- 
ment and gratitude of the Nation to its de- 
fendeis coincided in this respect with political 
ambition and seUi? 5 hness, The Arrears of Pen- 
sions Act, making up to those wlio were already 
recipients of pensions suchj amounts as would 
have accrued if the benefit had dated from the 
time of disability, instead of from the time of 
granting the pension, was passed in 1879, and, 
at the same time, the list of bsneficiaiies was 
greatly enlarged. 

The measure presented in the Forty-ninth 

Congress was designed to extend the Pension 
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List fco ns to include fill regularly enlisted and 
honorably discharged soldiers of the Givil War, 
who had hecumo, in whole or in part, depend- 
ent upon the aid of others for their niainte- 
nivuce aiul w el hire. The ineasvue \Vfts known 
as the Dependent Pensions Bill, and though 
many opposed (he einictment of a hiw which 
appealed to fling aiioy thn boinlty of the 
Go vein men t to the deserving and the 1111 de- 
serving, the evil and the ju&t, alikci yot n ma- 
jority ^\as easily obtained for the measure iu 
both lIoibOF, and the act wnb pn^-j^d, Presi- 
dent Cleveland, however, interposed his* veto, 
and the proposed law fell to the ground. A 
streminus eflbrt was made in the House of 
Eepre^'entatives to pas .<3 the bill over tbo veto, 
but the movement faile<l. 

By far the most important and noted piece 
of legislation of tho session was iiieorporated 
ill the act known as tho Interstate Commerce 
Bill, For some fifteen years complaints 
against the luethod.s and luaiingemo^t of the 
railways of the United States had been beard 
on many sides, and in cases ziofc a few the com- 
plaints bad originated in actual afltiscs, sorne 
of which weie willful, but most were merely 
incidental to tho development of a system so 
vast and, on the whole, so benefii^iQl to the 
public. In auch a state of affairs the lasting 
benefit is always forgotten in the accidental 
hurt. That large class of people who, in de- 
spite of the tenchings of history, ^dll believe 
in the cure of all things by law, and that man- 
kind are always nbout to perish for want of 
more legislation, became clamorous In their de- 
mand that Congress should take tbs railways 
by the throat and compel them to accept what 
may be called the system of uniformity ns it 
respects all charges for service rendeied. It 
was believed in Congress that to P tbia 

call, and champion (he alleged caose of the 
people, would he one of the most popular 
measuvea of the ^leriud. The latevstate Com- 
merce Bill wms accordingly prepared, with a 
multitude of lengthy and involved clauses re- 
quiring a comnmsion of great lawy«^^’^ ^beir 
inter protation. It w'as enacted that all freight 
carriage across State lines within the Union 
should be at tho same rate per hundred foi‘ all 
distances, nnd between all places, under 
substanlially the same conditions, aitd that ptifi 
senger fores should be uniform for all persons* 
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It must be borne iu mind tlwit, ni t\\c very 
lift til re of thiiig,s, raihviiyR nre uimblo to carry 
freight at as .small a rate per hundred, or pas- 
sengers ftt as sum II a elmrgo per mile, between 
place.s appioxiinate as between places at gre[it 
distances. It iniist also be rein ein bo rod that 
ill some regions it is in any times nioie cxpoii- 
sivc to build and operate a lailrnnd than in 
otliers. To carry one of these gieat thorough- 
fares over tlie Rooky iMniiiilains is a very dif- 
lerent tiling from stretching n similar track 
across the level praii'ios of Illinois It imust 
still further be considered that, in the imlnre 
of the case, competition will do its legitimate 
and inevitable work at an earlier date and 
more thoroughly between great cities, even 
when leniotely situated, than between unim- 
portant points, ho^Yever near together The 
traffic and travel between two villages is not 
sufficient to create competition among tlie car- 
riel’s. It is ns absurd to suppose that railway 
tariffs can be tlm same between Now York 
and Chicago as they are between two Missouri 
towns, as it ia to suppose that butter can com- 
maud the same price in an Iowa village that it 
does in the Quincy Market of Boston. What 
should- be said of an attempt in Congress to 
make the price of wheat and pork uniform 
throughout the United States, 

The Interstate Commerce Bill was con- 
ceived against all the nnturnl, manifest, and 
iiiideniable principles of the commercial world. 
It was passed with the belief that all dis- 
criminations in the charges made by railways 
doing business in more than one State could 
be prevented by law. It was passed as if to 
amend or abrogate tlio.se natural laws of trade 
ftud traffic which, in tlieir kind, are as nlisolute 
and as beneficial as the law of gravitation, 
It was passed with the ulterior design of 
securing to its promoters the support of that 
ignorant and embittered race of men whose 
prejuilices are out of nil propoitioii to ibeir 
kiu>wlGdge of luimnji rights, or tlieir I’ocogni- 
tioij of die paramount interests of the whole 
people. It was paf.se d under the pernicious 
fuiti -democratic theory of govornmentul pater- 
nalism, which eaj-a that men are infants or 
imbeciles, unable to care for themselves unless 
they are fed, and led, and coddled by some 
motherly government, of wliicli they are tlie 
*1 responsible offspring. It is safe to say that 
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no other measure ever adopted by the Arne* 
lean Con grot's was so difficult of applicatiOii, 
or w'as so liarren of results with lespocl to toe 
iuturosts u'liToh ft w^as intended to promote. 
Disorder was the first-born of the Intei’^tate 
CommercG Bill, and its last offspring was — 
ajiatliy. 

During the w1h>1c of Clevelaiurg Adminis- 
tration the public iniiid was swayed and ex- 
cited by the niovemonls of politics. The iini- 
verstility of partisan newspapers, the combina- 
tion in their columns of nil the news of the 
woild with the invectives, niisrciircscu tat ions, 
and counter-charges of party lenders, kept 
political questions constantly up per most, to the 
detriment of social progress and industrial 
interests. Scai'ccly bad President Cleveland 
entered upon Ids office us Cldcf Magistrate 
wdion the question of tlic succession to the 
Presidency wns agitated. The oclioes of the 
election of 1884 had not died away before the 
rising iniumur of that of 1888 was heard. 

By the last year of the current Administra- 
tion it was seen that there ’would bo no general 
break-up of the existing pa i' tics. It was also 
perceived that the isauoa between them iniist^ 
be made, rather than found in tlie existing 
state of affairs. The sentiment in the United 
States in favor of tho Ooiiatitutioiinl pro- 
liibition of the maniifaetin’e and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors had become somewhat ex- 
tended and intensified since the last quadrennial 
election. But tlie diseernitig eye might poN 
ccive Llint the real issue was lie tween the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties, and that the 
questions involved were to be rather those of 
the past than of the future. 

One issue, however, picscnted itself which 
had a living iind practical rolaiiou to affairs, 
and that was the question of Pkotection to 
Aiuerioan Indu.stry Rinco tho campaign 
of 1884, the agitation had been gradually ex- 
tended At tlie opening of the session, in 
1887, fcho President, i/i bis annual to 

Congress, departed fi'oni all precctlent, and de- 
voted tlie whole document to tho discussion 
of the single cjiicstion of a Reform of the Reve- 
nue Si/8teni of the United States. Tho existing 
rates of duty on imported articles of com- 
merce bad so greatly augmented tlio incoino 
of the Government that a laigo surplus Imd 
accurnulateci, and was still acoumulnting. in 
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'tJ'atioiial Tiensmy. Thib iact was Jiiiule 
oasis of the President's argnnient in flivoL' 
0^ a nesv system of rc venue » or, at least, an 
ai)\|)lc rediietif)n in the i ates under the 
oM. It was iiuine4liately dunged hy tlie Pe- 
pn 1)1 leans tljut the ])rojeot in quest ion meant 
the substitution of the system of free trade in 
the United States, as against the systeni of 
protective duties. Tlie question thus involved 
was made the bottom issue in the Presidential 
campaign of 1888. 

As to tlie nominees of the various pnitics> 
it was, from the first, a foregone eon elusion 
that Mr. Cleveland would be noiuinated re- 
election by the Democrats The result justi- 
fied tlie expectation The Democratic Nii- 
kional Convention was held iji St. Louis, on 
the 6tli day of June, 1888, and Mr. Clovehuid 
was renoin ilia ted by acclamation. For the 
Vice presidential nomination there was a con- 
siderable contest; hut, after some balloting, 
the choice fell on Ex-Senator Allen G. Thur- 
man, of Ohio. The Republican National Con- 
vention was held in Chicago, on the 19th day 
of June. Many caudiclatea were ardently 
pressed upon the body, and the contest was 
long and spirited. It was believed, up to the 
time of the Convention, that Mv. Blaine, who 
was evidently the fhvorite of a great majority, 
would be again nominated for the Piesidency. 
But th& antagonisms which that statesman had 
awakened in his own pa ity made it inexpedient 
to bring him forward again as the nominee. 
His name was, accordingly, not presented to 
the convention. Tlie mogt prominent candi- 
dates were Senator John Sherman, of Ohio; 
Judge Walter Q. Grcsliam, of Chicago; 
Ohauncey M. Depew, of New York; Ex- 
Governor Russell A. Alger, of Michigan ; Ex- 
Senator Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana; and 
Senator William B, Allison, of Iowa. The 
voting was continued to the eighth ballot, when 
the clioice fell upon Benjamin Harrison, of 
Indiana. In the evening, Levi P. Morton, of 
New York, was nominated for the Yice-pvesi- 
dency on the first ballot. 

In the meantime, the Prohibition party had 
held its National Convention, at Indianapolis, 
and on tlie 30th of May had nominated for the 
presidency General Clinton B. Fisk, of New 
Jersey, and for the Vice-presidency John A." 
Brooka, of Missouri. The Democratic platform 


dechued fnr a reforjji of the leveime system 
of the United ^^tatcH, and reaffirmed the prin- 
ciple of aclju.stiug tlie tariff on imports, with 
strict regard to tiie actual needs of govern- 
mental exjiemliture. Tlie Republican plat- 
form dedarcMl iiLo for a refoi'in of the tariff 
schedule, but at the same time .stoutly a iFirmed 
the maiiitonaiice of the protective system, as 
sneh, as a part of the pci man out policy of tliG 
United States. Both paities deferred to the 
patriotic beiitimciit of the country in favor of 
the soldiers, their rights and iiiteiefcts, anti both 
endeavored, by the usual incidental circum- 
stances of the iiour, lo gain the nil vantage of 
the other before the American people. The 
Prohibitionists eiiteied the campaign on the 
distinct proposition that the maim I actu le and 
sale of intoxicating liquor.s should be prohib* 
ited throughout the United States by con- 
st! tutioual amend ment. To this wn.s added a 
clause in favor of extending the right of suf- 
frage to women. 

As the canvass progressed during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1888, it became evident 
that the result was in doubt. The contest waa 
exceedingly close, As m 1880 and 1884, thtj 
critical States were New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Indiana. In all of the othei 
Northern States the Republicans w^ere almost 
certain to win, while the Democrats were 
equally certain of success in all the South. 
In the last weeks of the campaign, General 
Harrison grew in favor, and his party gained 
perceptibly to the close. The result showed 
success for the Kepubllcau candidate. He re- 
ceived two hundred and thii fcy-tliree electoral 
votes, against oiib hundred aiul sixty-eight 
votes for JMr. Cleveland. The latter, however, 
appealed to a better advantage on the popular 
count, having a considerable majority over 
General Harrison. General Fisk, the Prohi- 
bition candidate, received nearly three hum 
dred thousand votes; but under the system of 
voting no electoral vote of any State was ob- 
tained for him in the so-called College/' by 
which the actual choice is made. Aa soon aa 
tlm result w^ns known, tlio excitement attendant 
upon the campaign subsided and political ques- 
tions gave place to other interests. 

The last days of Cleveland's Administra- 
tion and of the Fiftieth Congress were signal- 
ized by the admission into th<a Union of Forn* 
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New States, nmkmg the number forty- two. 
Since the ineoiiniig of Oolomdo, in 187G, no 
State had been added tt> the Re])nblie. Sreaii- 
the tiemeiu]ous tiAcb of lyoimhilun} J^/id 
continued to do\v to the west and ll□rtl]-v^efet, 
rapidly filling up the great Terri tones. Of 
these, the greatest was Dakota, wiili its men 
of one biuidied and fifty thousand nine limi- 
died and tliirty-two square miles. Jii 1887 
the question of dividing the Territory Uy a 
line running east and west was ugitated, and the 
measure finally prevailed. Steps were taken 
by the ]ieoplc of both sections for admission 
into the Union, Jlontniia, with her one hun- 
dred ainl forty- five thousand seven luindred 
and seventy-six square miles of territory, had 
meanwliile acquired a sidllcient jiopiiliition ; 
and Wa slung ton Territory, with its area of 
Bixty-nine tliousiiiid nine luuulred and ninety- 
four square miles, also knocked for n cl mission 
111 tliG closing days of the riftietli Congiess a 
bill was pas'ted raising all these four Territo- 
ries — South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana 
and Wnshiiigtoii—to the plane of Statehood. 
The Act contemplated the adoption of State 
CJoustitntions, and a proclamatioii of udiiiisisiuii 
by the next PrepldeiU. It thus happened that 
the honor of bringing in this great addition to 
^tfie States of the Union \vas divided between 
the outgoing and incoming Ad ministrations. 

Another Act of Congress wiis also of 
National importance. Hitherto the Goverii- 
ernnient had been admin is tered tbroiigli aoveii 
Departments, at thej head of caoh of which 
was placed a Cabinet officer, the seven togetlier 
coiiatitutiiig tlie advisers of tlie President. 
No provision for such an arrangement exists 
in the Constitution of the United States; but 
tlie statutes of the Nation provide for such a 
system as moat in aocoi dance with tlie Repub- 
lican form of government Early in 1880 a 
ineasiive was brought forward in Congress, 
and adopted, for the institution of a now de- 
pnrtnieiit, to be called the Depnrtmeiit of 
Agricnlture> PrjictJcaJJy tJie involved 

the elevation of what had previously been an 
Agricultural Bureau in the Department of the 
Interior to the rank of a Cabinet office. 
Among foreign nations, Erniice has been con- 
spicuous for the patron nge which the Govern- 
ment lias given to the ngriciiltiiral pin suits of 
that country. Hitherto in the United States, 


though agriculture lias been the greatest of all 
the producing interests of the peo[)le, it 1ms 
' been neglected for more political and less use- 
ful depaj’tmenfs of American Jift ^inr] onier- 
prise. By tins act of Cuiigresg the Cablnel 
offices were increased in number to eight in- 
stead of seven. 

Benjamin Ilai risen, twcntydliiid President 
of the United Btates, was horn at North Bond, 
Ohio, on the 20th of August, 1833. He is 
the son of John Scott Harrison, a prominent 
citizen of liis native Slate ; grandi^oii of Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison ; great>graiidhOii 
of Benjainiii Ilnrrison, signer of the Declaia- 
tioi,i of Independence. In countries M'hcre at- 
tention is paid to honoi able lineage, llieuiicum- 
stances of General ITiin‘isoifH descent would 
be considered of much importaneo; but in 
America little attention is paid to one^s 
anecsti'y, and moie to himself. 

Ilainsoifs early life was passed, as that of 
other Amcjican boys, in attendance at school 
and at home duties on the farm. He was a 
student at the institution called Farmers* Col- 
lege for two years. Afterwards lie attended 
Miiimi Uinversity, at Oxford, Ohio, and was 
graduated therefrom in June, 1852, He took 
ill marriage the daughter of Dr. John W. Scott, 
president of the Ox lord Female College. After 
a course of study ho entered the profcKsion of 
law, removing to Indian aiiol is mid establishing 
himself ill that city. With the outbreak of 
the war he became a soldier of the Union, and 
rose to the rank of Bi’cvct Brigadier- Gen oral 
of Volunteers. Before ihe close of tlie war be 
was elected Reporter of Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Tncliiiini, 

111 the period following the Civil War, 
General Harrison rose to disti notion as n 
civilian. In 1876 lie was the unsuccessful 
candidate of the Ropiiblican party for Gov- 
onmr of Indiana. In 1881 ho was elected to 
tlie United States Senate, where lie won the 
reputation of a leader and stiiteaman. In 1884 
bi.9 name iras promiuently men turned hi con- 
ncctiou with the PrGsi<lential nomination of 
bis party, but ]\Ir. Blaine was successful. 
After the lapse of four years, however, it was 
found at Cliicago that General Harrison, more 
than any other, combined 5ii liimself nil the 
.elements of a sucr^ lul candidate; and the 
event iubtified the clioica of the party In 
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naakmg him the staudard' bearer in tlie en<3iiing 
campaign> \ 

General Ilarrisoti ^^as, in acooi dance ^vith ! 
the usages of tlie Government, inuugiiiated ^ 
Piesifleut on the 4th of Marcli, 1839. Ho 
had succeeded better than any of his prede- 
cessois in keeping his own roimsels during the 
interim between liis election and tlic inaugura- 
Im. ^fr> one hi\v\ wi\\\ | 


the centennial annivcn^aiy of tlie inauguration 
of Washington, at New Ycnk City» All of 
the ceremonies connected with tlie coninicinora* 
tion, in 1889, \vere as^'Oeiated, ns far as prac- 
ticahle, with the scenes of the fii^t inauguration. 
The event was so interesting in itself, and so 
distinctly National, as to warrant a few para- 
graphs descriptive of the scenea and incidenta 
of \\\% 


all waited with interest the ex- 
prej^sions of hia Iiiaugiiral Ad- 
dre'^s. In tli at document ho set 
forth the policy ^Yhich he would 
favor as the Chief Executive, 
reconi mend ill g tlie same gen end 
measures whicli the Eepuhlican 
party had advocated duiing the 
campaign. 

On the day following the in- 
augnial cere monies, President 
Harrison sent in tlie nomina- 
tions for his Cabinet ofiiceia, ns 
follows! Eor Secretary of Slate, 
James G. Blaine, of ilaine; 
for Secretary of the Trcasuiy, 
William Windorn, of Minnesota 5 
for Secretary of War, Podficld 
Proctor, of Vennoiit; for Sec- 
retary of tho Navy, Benjamin 
E. Tracy, of New York; for 
Postmaster-General, John Wnn- 
amaker, of PcniisyJvaiiia; for 
SeevGtavy of the Interior, John 
W, Noble, of Missouri; for At- 
torney-General, William PI, H. 
Miller, of Indiana; and for Sec- 
retary of Agi'icnlt lire— the new 
department— Jeremiah Rusk, of 
WiscoiiRin. These appoint- 
Tfienta wctc hYowcdiately con- 
firmed by the Semite, and the 
members of the new Adiniii- 
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istration assumed their respective official 
duties. 

Within two in on tl is after Havrisoifs inau- 
guration, ail event occurred which recalled the 
mind of the Anierican people to the striking 
incidents of the Revolutionary epoch. The 
event in question was the great Centennial 
CELEBRATION OF THE INSTITUTION OF THE 

Amerioan Republic. The particular date 
Belected was the 30th of April, 1889, being 


The peiiod extending from the yeai 1776 
to the year 1789 waR marked in the colonial 
history of the United States by several crises, 
different in kind, but each so well defined in 
chaiacter, as to he worthy of commemoration by 
the people of another and distant age. These 
critical period .3 were: 

1. The Declaration of Independence* 

2, The foiinatjou of the Gonatitution of 
tho United States, 
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3. The adoptioii of the Constitution by the 
States. 

4. The luatitutiou of the New Goveniment. 

The Declaration of Independence ^vns n 

democratic and i^opidar levolufcion. it, the 
allegiance of the Old Thiiteeu Colonies to the 
Mother Couiitiy was dnalJ}" biokcu ofl! It 
was essentially destructive in its character. 
The first stages of all revolutions have this 
diatinctive aspect. They destroy. It remains 
for u subsequent movemeiiit to rebuild. The 
revolution, in its first intent^ a boJ Julies and 
obliterates an c'cisting order, It implies Unit | 
the people have borne as long as possible i 
some system wdiich prcsse.s upon them, as if it 
were clniina and fetters. It is to break the 
chains — real or imaginary — to throw olf the 
fetters, that the i evolution begins its career. 
Such wag the case with our own destructive iii- 
uiiTGctioji of 177G. It was leveled against the 
existing order, and was most happily successful. 

In the second at age, wo have another 
aspect, ft was not long after the achieveniGiit 
of independence until the Revolutionary 
patriots came to see that mere indepciulenco 
wna not enough ; that mere destruction of 
popular abuses could not snflice for the future 
of America. Acting from these sentiments, 
the Ifatbers began to consult about i‘eb nil ding, 
or building anew, a structure in which civil 
liberty in America might find nii abiding 
place. The.se discussions began almost as soon 
as indejiendcnce was clearly gained. AVush- 
ingtoii and his frlon<ls earnestly debated the 
feasibility of a better system of government. 
Conferonces were held, first at iNIouub Vernon, 
then at Annapolis; and finally a great conven- 
tion of delegates was asseinidcd at Philadelphia. 
This occurred, as we liave siud, in the suininer 
of 1787. The result of the label's of this 
convention is well known. That strange com- 
promise, called the ConslitnHon of the United 
States, wasjmoduocd and signed by the dele- 
gates, with AYashington as their president. 

Til is, then, was the Epoch of Formation — the 
second of our Revolutionary crises. 

Immediately after this event, a period of 
political agitation, the fiist real and general 
agitation known in the history nf tho United 
States, occurred . The new Constitution, laid 
before tlio States, wns the bottom fact from 
which the storni}^ discussions of the next two 


years sprang. Should that Constitution he 
adopted? oj' should it be rejected, and Ihe old 
Confedcrative system of government be con- 
tinued as before? On these questions there 
was a divi'^ioii'of parties, and the conti'oversy 
waxed violent. All the Old Tim teen States 
were shaken from center to boundary-line. 

In a former part of the present woik,^ the 
story of the adoption of the Constitution by 
the several States has been nan ated ; nor is it 
necessary liere to lepeat the wcll-kiiowu 
accounted' how, iu State after State, a majority 
of the delegates wns at last seemed in favor 
of the new system of government. This epoch 
of agitation, of controversy, and Llie final 
adoption, is tlie third great crisis to which wo 
have 111 ado reference as belonging to our 
Revolutionary history. 

After the Constitution luul been adopted 
by nine or ten of the States, came the striking 
event of the institution of the New Govern- 
ment. The paper model of that governmeiil 
existed in the Constitution iisolf. HowAVasli- 
iiigton was imaiiimoiisly chosen as first Chief 
Magistrate of the New RepuliUc, ia known to 
all the w'orld A Congress was constituted by 
the election of a House of IlepresGututives and 
a Semite, in accordance with the provisions of 
the new' instiunient. All things wore made 
ready, as an arelutect might jirepiiro inateriala 
for a atnieturo. Then camo the aetiml build- 
ing of the temple. Tbo scone wms iu Old 
New York — the New York of a hundred 
years ago,^ 

'8ce A^)l. Ill . pp. 610-020. 

* Now’ A^'ork City, at the time of which w'e speak, 
wns II ini tod to I ho lower end of Rliuihattau Isl- 
and. It 'was no mole than a speck in compaii- 
son ^\iLh tlie Cvntoiuiial Metropolis of ihoNation. 
Its noidici'ii linn is worii marked by tliu jjrvseiit 
hnilding of the New York Times Immediately 
1101 th of this lay a lake, called tlie Collect l^oud, 
abouf- sixty feet in do]»fcb, covering that part of 
the city now orcupiod by the Tombs. It ib said 
that the capdaliats, tveii the adveniiirGra, of that 
day, were wiiliout faith as to the f Lit me extension 
of Ihe city norlhward. The popuhiiion W'as ap- 
proximately forty thousand. aVater was distills 
nted to the citizens in hydiaiits, and drawn fiom 
what was knowni as the Old Tea- water rump, 
standing at the head of Pearl Street, No system 
of public street' cleaning had been adopted, The 
streets were lighted Avith oil lamps. Much of tho 
Avork Avas done by slaves, and ^lave auctions wer^ 
at that time still a common occurrence. 
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It IS flu interesting biatoiicnl by^^turly to 
note with care the varying sGiitinienta with 
which the people of the Uniietl States contem- 
plated the centennial letmn A the dilleient 
crises above cleliiieatecl. The nnvsses were 
warm in their affections towards the dwirneffh-e 
revolution accomplislied by the Declaration of 
Independence and the war ^\'hich followed. 
They took more interest in the fact ot in- 
dependence and the means by which it was 
accomplished than in any othoi" ])ait of the 
Eevolntiouaiy drama. With what I'eal and 
success the centennial anniversary of ihe Dec- 
laration ^\{\a observed in 187(1, in the city of 
Philadelphia, has already been fully iianated.^ 
The second centennial, that is, the centennial 
of the Formation of the Constitution, did not 
awaken in the United States auy consideiahle 
degree of enthusiasm. The people took little 
interest in that part of our national liiiatory 
covering the development df our new iiistitu* 
tionnl structure. 

In 1887 theie wms in the city of Philadel- 
phia an effort to eommemorale the anniversary 
of the Congtitiitioii, and some local interest 
was excited in the event. But theie was no 
widespread zeal, no throbbing of tbe popular 
heart over the coming of that anniversary. 
The same may be said w’itb respect to obseiv- 
ing the intermediate stages of the adoption of 
the Constitution by tbe States. No celehi ations 
of more than local importance W’ere held in 
any State in comm cm oration of this event. 
At the hast, it was even doubted whether the 
centennial of the Institution of tlic Goyeru- 
ment itself could awaken snfflcieiit public en- 
thusiasm to warrant a imtioiuil celehniLioii. 

Events, such ns the formation of our Con- 
stitution, its adoption by the people of the 
States, and the setting up of the new form of 
goveinment instead of the old, are not suf- 
ficiently spectacular and heroic to set the 
masses aglow, and to produce the requisite 
heat of n great national celebration. In New 
York City, however, the event of 1789 could 
not by any means be allowed to pass without 
an effort to impress upon the minds of the 
present generation the great movements of a 
century gone by, The New York Historical 
Society took the matter up, and as early as 


March of 1884 a rcsohition was adopted to 
iimlerlake the entorpus^c of a centennial cel- 
ehiatioii, commemorative of the founding of 
the Oovernment, and particularly nf the in- 
auguration of Washington ns fiibt President. 
Sorni aftorwuuls a public meeting was held at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and form n I steps 
were taken for the prosecution of the w'ork. 
It was not, however, until the close of 1887 
that the enterprise was espoused hy the 
nuuiicijinlity. At that time a committee of 
forty-niiio citizens, with ^fayor Abram S. 
Hewitt as chairman, was appointed I’or the 
general supervision of the project; and many 
capitalists, military men, merchants, and others, 
gave their iiitluence and their means for the 
promotion of the cause. 

At an early date it was iletcrniiiied that the 
celebration siiould conform aa nearly as practi- 
cable to the ceremonies attending tlie actual 
inauguration of Washington. About this 
central idea all the other features of the event 
were clustered. The celehiatioii wn.s totally 
different in character from the great industrial 
and art expositions which have constituted 
the larger part of national centennial dig pi a ye 
and festivities. The jubilees of France, the 
great VVorkVa Fairs of England, and our own 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, in 
1876, wGie of this kind. But in the case of 
the commemoration of the American Govern- 
ment, at New York, the feature of exposidon 
was wholly omitted. Everything was de- 
signed to point back waul to tlie events of a 
century ago, and to evoke, through the slmdmis 
of several generations, a vivid recollection of 
the man lie ra and cmiditioTj of the Aniorican 
people wlien the Republic of 1789 was in- 
stituted 

, Diii'ing the whole of 1888, and the first 
months nf the centennial year, the pieliiui- 
naries of the celebration were piosecutGil with 
zeal. Meanwhile, the Presidential eleciion had 
been lield, in which the temporary ascendency 
of the Dei unci atlc party was replaced hy He- 
piildican succes'i. Benjamin Hariisnn, of In- 
diana, nns chosen President. Ex-lbosident 
Glevclnnd retired at the close of bis Adniiuia- 
trntion to New York City, ami hecaniG a resi- 
dent of that metropolis. Happily cnougli, the 
incoming Chief Magistiate was inliinatoly as- 
sociated. in his family ifilationa, with the great 


‘Seo pp. 188-190, 
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events of the Revolution, His gieat'ginnd- 
father, also niinicd Benjaiiiiii Hariison, had 
presided in the Oolonial Congress ^vlien tlic 
Dechivalioii of ludepeiideiice Avaa adopted, Mr. 
Hancock being absent from the clmir on 
that ever- memorable day. The son of that 
cViafcliigiiished statesman had become ninth 
President of tlie United States, and no^v the 
gient-grandson was choseu by the election of 
the Ameiicaii people to the fcame lilgli office 
and dignity. 

It was decided by the committee to devote 
two days, namely, the 30th of April and the 
1st of May, to the celehration. For a fort- 
night bcfoie tliese days, the great trains on 
the railways centering in tbc niotiopolis hegnn 
to pour out an unusual cargo of human lift. 
The throngs were gathered from all parts of 
the Republic, but principally from the Old 
Thirteen States, For tliiee days he foie the 
opening of the celebration, the Atlantic coast 
was visited with great rain-storms, which 
threatened to mar all that had been attempted; 
but the shies cleared, the air became fresh, 
and the sunshine bright. The lise of the ceii^ 
ten n ml niorniiig was as nuspicioLis as though 
it were the dawning of the first day. 

We may here speak of the general appear- 
ance of the city. Every pains had been taken 
to put the mch'opolis into gala dress niid to 
presont to the eye the most inspiring spectacle. 
Never was a city more completely clad in gay 
apparel. Every street on both .sides, as far 
the eye could reach, was orjiamented with flags 
and Streamers, raottoes, and emblems of jubi- 
lee. In this respect Broadway and Fifth Ave- 
nue were tlie most elaborately and beautifully 
adoi’iied. It is doubtful whether in the his- 
tory of mankind ii finer display hns been made 
in tliG stieots of any city. Tiie decorations 
extended to every variety of public and private 
edidcos. Scarcely a ho use oa Manhattan Isl- 
and but had its share in the display. Indeod, 
if one bad been lifted in a balloon alrove old 
Castle Garden, sweeping northward with his 
glass, he would have seen flags on flags from 
the Battery to Spuytou Dnyvil. Along both 
sides of the North River and East River, and 
in tUo island?! of the bay, the nniveiml em- 
blems were flung to the breeze. And llie 
purest of sunshine glorified the scene with a 
blaze of morning light. 


Arrangements had been made for President 
Harrison, Viec-Pi evident Morton, the members 
of the Cabinet, and other piomuient men con- 
nected with the GoverniiiGut, to go to the city 
from Waphington. A magnificent train was 
prepared for the acconmindation of tlie coni' 
jmijy, iiml in the curly morning of the 29th 
of Apiil, the distinguished party arrived at 
Elizabeth, Ne;\ Joi>ey, and were pn^s^enlly 
Conducted across tlie liarlior in a gaily decked 
steamer to the landing on the New Yoik side. 
The Lay wa-i covered with vessels, the ships 

foreign iiiitioiis vying with those of tbs 
ITuited iStates in flinging their flags and 
streiuuerd to the breeze. 

Tho part assigned to Piesident Harrison in 
the commemorative exorciFca wns the part of 
Washington. On the arrival of the Chief 
Magistrate, he was tendered public receptions 
at several places in the city; and in the 
evening he attended a great ball in the Met- 
ropolitan Opnra-hon.so, which had been pre- 
pared in imitation of the Wnsliingtoninn ball, 
given on tlic ooensioii of the fiist inauguration, 
at which the Father of his Country led the 
first cotillion ' 

On the morning of the 30tli of April 
the people of New York, and the luindreda 
of thousands of strangers gathered there, 
Iioiued into tho streets to witness the grout 
military parade, which ivas the feature of tlio 
day. Mg an w’ bile, in the lower part of tho 
city, I he cxGroi>es which had been planned in 
imitation and commemoration of Washiiigtoii^B 
accGs>ion to the Presidency weie under way, 
Wall Street and Bioad i:>treet ivevc packed 
ivitli people. A great platform had been 
erected in front of the Treasury Building, now 
occuiiying the site of old Fedeud Hall, and 
marked by the presence oP Ward's colossal 
statue of Washington. It was here that the 
oratorical and literary exercises took place. 
The.se consisted of a Centennial Oration by 
Mon. Chauncey Depew; also of aiiadilresg 
by President Harrison, of a poem wiitteii by 
Jolm Green leaf Whittier, and of such le- 
liginiis services as were appropriate to the oc* 
oasioii. 

The accessories were all in keeping with 
the occasion. President Harrison sat in a 
Cihair winch had been Washing Ws. Tho 
table also was Washing toifs, and the Bible 
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ivJiifjli ivas ]akl theieon that on u'ImcIi tJie, 
Fatli< 2 r of Ins Oouiitry bad taken tho fcoleinn 
oatli to suppoit and defend the Constitution 
of the United States. Tlie AVliittier poem 
was T^ad by Mr. C. W. Bowen, secretaiy of 
the Citizens’ Committee. The oiation of jMr 
Depew was of a high oidei, eulogistic of the 
present — the voice of a patriot who believes 
in the past and trusts tlie future The address 
by the President was also able and patriotic. 
The exercises were closed with a hen edict inn 


OLD FCDiniM. ri^M^L 

by Archbishop Corrigan, of the aichdiocese 
oi New York. 

In the meantime, the Jiulitary parade— 
greatest of all such displays in the United 
States, with the single exception of the review 
of tlie soldiers at Wasliington at the close of 
the Civil War — was in preparation for tlie 
raarcli, Tho principal streets in the lower 
part of the city had been assigned for the 
formation of the various divisions of the 
paiade, A iiiniiher of magnificent carriages 


bearing the President, the Viee-PieR>^te»t, the 
memheisof the Cabinet, and other distinguished 
representatives of the Governniont, swept up 
to the head of tlie column, and led tlie way to 
tlie gieat reviewing stand, whicli had been 
prepaied on the west side of Madison Square, 
looking down into l^^ifth Avenue. Here the 
President and his com pan ions took their places 
to review tlie column as it passed, and for six 
hours ihe Chief iMagistraie stood up to recog- 
11170 Jn Ilia officinl capacity, the passing squad- 
rons of the greatest 
jiarndc ever known 
in a Lime of peace 
u’e«tof tlieAthintie. 

It were difiicult 
Lo describe the groat 
proccssioiL It waa 
admirably man- 
aged— wholly mili- 
tary. The clifFercnt 
divisions weie ar- 
ranged in files from 
eighteen to twenty- 
two men abreast. 
In many ])]ace8 the 
march nig was in 
close laiik, so that 
the knees of those 
in the rear rank 
fitted almost go oinet> 
ricrtlly into those 
of the men in front. 
The jiassage was at 
the into of moio 
limn nine thousand 
per lionr. The host 
estimates place tlie 
number in line at 
over fifty -two thou- 
sand. ]\Iajor-Gcn- 
eml John M Schofield was commanderdii' 
elucf Tho couise of nmieh was from Wall 
Street into Bioadway ; up Broadway to ^yav- 
erly Place; thiongh AYaverly Place into Fifth 
Avenue; along that inagnificeiit thoroughfare 
to Fourtcentb Street; thence around Union 
Square to Fifth Avenue; and thence north waid 
to Central Park. 

Til 10 ugh all this distance, and on both aides 
of the street, was a solid w'lvll of luimau be- 
ings, rising to tho rear by every kind of cou;' 
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trivaiice which icgeuiiity could invent, so na 
to gain a view of the pi ocefaiou. The mass on 
the sidewalks vvns from twenty to fifty pei’touus 
deep. 111 evciy 
advantageous po- 
sition scairoldiiig, 
with ascending 
seats, had lieen 
erected for the 
accommodation of 
the multitudes, 
and not a seat was 
left unoccupied. 

At the street-cioss- 
ingd every variety 
of vehicle had 
been drawn up, 
nnd the jndvjlege 
of standing on 
boxes, Or sitting 
in carts, wagons, 
or hacks, was sold 
at high figures to 
the eager people 
who pressed into 
t(ie crowd. Win- 
dows, and every 
other available 
point of view — 
hoLiso-top 3 , bal- 
conies, stoops, ve- 
V an das — we re 
crowded to their 
utmost capacity. 

In favorite lonali- 
ties, fabiilo us 
prices were 
charged for the 
jirivilege of look- 
ing fioin a win- 
dow upon thepass- 
ing cavalcade. 

Tile latter was, as 
we imve said, jire- 
ceded by the Pres- 
idential company. 

Goncral Schofield, 
senior Major- 
General of the 
American army, ns chief marshal, rode nt the 
head of the column. After him, and leading 
the van of the prooeaaion proper, were over two 


thousand rcgulnrs-^infantiy and envnlry-^ 
(Imwii fi om the army; then came the cadets from 
Ueat Point, hose nuircbiiig, and uuilbrm, 
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and beftriug, were of such excellence as to ex- 
cite a chorus of cheers from end to end of the 
long luaicb. Next fallowed the artillery and 
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batterioi^ of tlie regiilnr ainiy. Many t>f the 
giiiib, and much of tbe minor, ^vas res])l0udeiit 
for its brilliaDcy. After these came tlic nrn- 
rmes and mi'val cadets, a vast cohimn of appreu' 
ticcs, whoso maroli, by its ]) ecu liar rolling 
move meat, denoted that the column had been 
recently gathered from the ( lochs of ships. 

Thus elopcd the f\v«t diyisuiu of the proces- 
sion — that is, tliose who weie tahen from tho 
Army and Navy of tliu United States. Thou 
followed the inilitmnicn — the National Guaids 
of tliG different States. At the head \vas a 
colimin of three lunuhcd and seventy men 
flout Dcluvvmo; for Dohiwarc had been fivd 
of the Oltl Thirteen States to miopt the Con- 
stitution, and was thus given a place of lion or 
OD the Centennial Anniversary. The Gov- 
ernor of each State represented in the pnvado 
rode at the head of the division from his own 
Comm on wealth. IMost of the Governors M’oro 
in civil attire. General Beaver, of Pennsyl- 
vania; General Fitzluigh Uoe, of Virginia; 
and General John B. Gordon, of Georgia, 
were conspicuoua at the head of thoir divisions. 
It wfts noticed that those wlio were present 
from the Southern States weie leceived with 
unstinted applau&o. Governor Beaver rode at 
the head of the Pennsylvania troops, numl)er- 
ing fully eight llionsand men. Then came 
Governor Green, witli the soldiei's of New 
Jersey, three thousand seven hundred strong; 
then Gcoigin, with Gene ml Gordon and his 
start'. The Foot Guards, from Connecticut, 
preceded by the Governor, luimhored six hun- 
dred. Governor Ames, of Massachusetts, 
headed tho colinnii of one thousand five luin- 
dred from the Old Bay vState — anolde dwhslon, 
containing the Ancient and IToiiorable Artil- 
lery of Boston, nil iinifoiincd after the most 
antique pattern. The men of Maryland w’cre 
five luiudrcd stvougv Then came New Hamp- 
shire; tiien Yernioiit, with a division of seven 
hundred , Governor Richardson, of North 
Carolina, followed with a body of five hun- 
dred men This division wa^i fortunate in 
bearing an old flag belonging to North Caro- 
lina in the pre-RcvoUitionary opoch. After 
this came the great division of New York. 
Twelve thousand men, arranged in foiii- bri- 
gades of eighteen regiments, one battalion, and 
five batteries, were the contribution of the 
Empire State to the great display. At the 
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head of the line rode Governor David B. Hill 
In this column the Seventh Regiment, made 
up of promiiient men of New Yoik City, and 
luimbeiing over one thou^jund, was, perhaps, 
the most conspiciions .'^inglG liody in^tho whole 
procession Tlie Twenty -second Regiment vied 
uith its iival, and it might be difficult to de- 
cide whether the palm for marching and other 
eviflencos of elegant ti’aining should bo awarded 
to the West Point Cadets, tlie Seven tb Ro’gi- 
mciit of New Ahjric, the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment of tliQ ‘-nine State, the squadron from the 
I jMichigan Mill buy Academy, or the Thventy- 
I thiid Regi incut, of Brooldyn, 

Behind this magnificent dis]ilay of the mil- 
itary camo the veterans of the Civil War, tlie 
men of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
headed by tlioir Coinmaiidcr-iii-Cliief, General 
William Wauier. Thc'^e wore ariaiiged column 
after column to an aggregate of twelve thon- 
saiid, according to the locality from which they 
yvero gathered, the rear lieing closed with a 
magnifiCGiit liody of old soldiers, numbering 
nearly four thousand, from Brooklyn and 
Kings County, New York. It was already 
nightfall when this extreme left of the coin mu 
pasfcied tlie reviewing stand, and tbe parade for 
the day was at an end. 

Tbe evening of the rtOth was occupied with 
one of the mo.st elaborate and sumptuous ban- 
qiiols ever spread in the United States. For 
this piirpo'io the SIctropolitaii Ojiem-liou.se, in 
'Bvondway, had becMi ]>vncurod and decorated. 
It was claimed hy tho^e ex per io need in such 
imiLtei.s that the flora! ornamentation of the 
hall was far superior in costlinc.ss and beauty 
tn anything of Uko kind ever he fore dis- 
played in tlio country. The boxes uf the the- 
ater wore adorned Avith the National colors 
and Avith th{» shields and coats-of-arms of tlie 
various States of the Union. Over tlie pros- 
cenium arch Avas a portiait of Washington, ar- 
ranged ill a cluster of cvcrgiccns and flowers. 
The auditorium was brilliantly illuminated, 
and the scene of splendor on evorj^ liaiid 
might well dazzle the eye and surprise the 
imagination of the beholder. The hanqiiotcrs, 
embracing many of the chief men of the Na- 
tion, Avere seated at a series of tables, the first 
and principal one being occupied by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Governor of 
New York, the Vice-President, tlie Lienteu- 
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ant-Grovernor, Olnef Justice Fuller, Judge Aii- 
drcAVs, Geneial ^scliofield, Admiral For ter, Sen- 
ator Evarts, Senator Hiscock, Ex-Pici^ideiit 
F[ay(‘s, Ex-Presldent Cleveland, Bi.^liop Pot- 
ter, Speaker Grde of the New York Assem- 
bly, Secretary Proctor, Hrm, S S, Cox, Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman, Clai‘cnce W. Bowen, 
and El bridge T, Geiry, the last two lepvesent- 
ing the Citizens’ Committee. At this table 
Mayor Gnint piesided, and read the toasts of 
the evening 

The feast began at ninccf clock in the evening. 
At the close, a series of brief addresses were 
delivered by tiie Governor of New York, Ex- 
President Cleveland, Ex-Prcsideiit Hayes, 
General >Shermaii, Senator Evnrts, President 
Eliot of Plarvard, James Ilussell Lowell, 
Senator Daniel, and others. The closing 
ml dress ’was by the President of the United 
States. Nearly all the speeches were faultless 
in their subject-matter, eloquent in delivery, 
and worthy to be regarded as classics of the 
occasion. 

The program mo prepared by the Citizens' 
Committee embraced a general holiday of 
three days' dnrntiou, during wlnoli business 
was suspended tbrougbeut the city. On the 
29th and 30th April and on the 1st day of 
May the restriction was faithfully regarded. 
One might traverse Broadway and find hut 
few business establishments open to the public. 
This was true particularly of the two princi- 
pal (lays of tlie festival. 

It now remains to notice the great civio 
parade of the 1st of May, with whicli the 
commemorative exercises w'ere conclnderh 
The design was that this should represent the 
industries, the progress, and in general the 
civic life of tlie Mcti’opolis of the Nation and 
of the country at large, as distinguished from 
tlie military display of the pieceding day. 
It was found from the experience of the 30th 
diat the line of inarch was too lengthy, and 
the second day’s course was made somewhat 
shorter. It is not intended in tliis connection 
to enter into any elnboi ate ficcount of the civic 
procession of the third day, It was second 
only in importance to the great military 
parade wbicli had preceded it. The procession 
was composed, in large part, of those various 
civic orders and brotherhoods with which 
modern society so much abounds. In these 
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[ the fuioigii mitionalities, which have obtained 
so large a footing in New Yfjik City, were 
largely pievalent Tim Oei-rnnu soeietiod were 
out ill full foicc. Companies representing 
almost eveiy natum of the Old World were 
in the Jme, ciwyiny; gay Ijannery, keeping 
.step to the inn sic of niagiiilicGiit hands, and 
proudly lifting theii mottoes and emblems in 
the ^lay-day morn in g. 

Tiio .second general fcatiiie of this pi o ces- 
sion was the liistorical part. The primitive 
life of Manhattan Llniid, the adventures of 
the early explo ion's and discoverers along the 
American coast, the striking incidents in the 
early auiials of the Old Thirteen Slates, were 
allegorized, and mounted m visible form on 
eba not.s, and drawn tln'ough the streets. All 
the old heroes of American Plistory, from 
Cciluinbus to Peter Stuyvesaiit, were seen again 
in mortal form, leceived obcisauce, and heard 
the shouts of the multitudes. From ten o'clock 
in tho forenoon till half-pnst three in the after- 
noon the procession wns under way, the princi- 
pal line of march being down Fifth Avenue 
and through the principal squares of the city. 
With the coining of evening the pyrotechnic 
display of the preceding night was renewed in 
many parts of the inetropoliSt though it cmild 
hardly be said that the firo- works were equal 
in brilliancy, beauty, and impressiveness to the 
magnificent day pageants of the streets. 

One of the striking features of the celebra- 
tion wag the ease und rapidity wdtli which the 
vast multitudes weie breatliecl into and 
breathed out of the city. In the principal 
hotels fully one hundred and fifty thousand 
strangci ’3 were registered as guests. More 
than twice this number were distributed 
in the snmDer lodging-houses and private 
dwellings of New York and Brooklyn, Yet 
the careful observer abroad in the streets 
saw neither the coining uor the going. With 
the appearance of the days of the celebration 
the tlirongs were present; on the following 
days they were gone. The great railways 
centering in the metropolis had done their 
work noiselessly, speedily, effectively. It may 
well be recorded as one of the marvels of 
modern times that only two peisona aro said 
to have lost their Jives in this tremendous 
assemblage, exteuding through several days, 
and that at least one of these died suddenly 
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fioin heiU‘t disea-^e, whilo. the niaviner of tUe 
death of the other was ujikoowii. Such is the 
triumph wliieh the iiinfetery of the linmaii 
mind over the forces of the niatevial 'Nvovld \\m 
easily achie\^ccl in our ago, under the guidance 
of that heneficont science by whlcli the world is 
at once enlightened and protected from danger. 

The close of the year 1888 and the begin- 
ning of 1889 \Yere ?uarhed by a peculiar 
episode in tiie history of the country. ^ An 
unexpected and even dangerous complication 
arose between the United States and Germany 
relative to the Samoan Islands. Tliis com- 
paratively unimportant group of tlie South 
Pacific lies in a south-westerly dircctioji, at a 
distance of about five tlionsaud miles from 
Ban Francisco, and nearly two thousand miles 
eastward from Australia. The loiig-stniiding 
policy of the Government, established under 
the Administration of Washington and ever 
since main tamed, to liave no entanglements 
with foreign nations, seemed in this instance 
to he slinngely at variance with the facts. 

Unriiig 1888 the civil alfttira of the Sanioau 
Islands were tin own into extreme confusion 
by what was really the progressive disposition 
of the people, but what aiipeared in the garb 
of an insurrection against the established au- 
thorities. The Government of the islands is a 
monarchy. The country is ruled by native 
princes, and is independent of foreign powers. 
Tlie capital, Apia, lies on a bay of the same 
name on the northern const of the principal 
island. It was here that the insuriection 
gained greatest headway. 

The revolutionary movement was headed 
by an audacious chieftain called Taniasese. 
The king of the island was Malietoa, and his 
chief supporter, Matarifa At the time, the 
German Empire was represented in Samoa by 
its Consul-General, Heir Weber, nud the 
United States was represented by Hou. Haiold 
]\r, Sewall. A German armed force virtually 
deposed i^fnlictoa, and set up Tamasese on the 
throne. On the other liand, the representative 
of tho United States, following the policy of 
bis Government, stood by the established au- 
thority, supporting the native sovereign and 
Ilataafa. The American and German authori- 
ties in the island were thus brought into cou- 
flict, and serious difficulties occurred between 
the ships of the two nations in the harbor. 


When the news of this state of affairs 
reached Germiiny, in April, 1880, several ad- 
ditional men-of-war were sent out to the island 
to uphold the German cause Mataafa and 
the Germ an fs wero thus brought to war. 
!Mean while the American Government took np 
the cause of itaCousul, and of IGug ^Ealietoa, 
as against the insurrection. A sectiim of the 
American navy wa.s dcapatclied to the distant 
island, and the ships of war of two of the great- 
est nations of Christendom were thua set face 
to face in a harbor of the Bo nth Pacific Ocean. 

In this condition of alfairs, on the 22d of 
Jlfivch, 1889, one of the most violent luirrb 
canes ever known in tlie islands blow U]) from 
tho norLli, and the American and German 
war-ves.'5cls were driven upon the great reef 
which const! fcute.s the only breakwater onlsido 
of tho harbor of Apia. Here they wore 
wrecked. The American war-sliips Nipsie, 
Ti'entoUj and Vaiidalia were dashed into ruins. 
The German vessels, Adler ^ Olga^ and EbeVf 
wore also lost. The English vessel, ChHiape, 
which was caught in the storm, was the only 
war-ship which escaped, by steaming out to 
sen. Serious loss of life accompanied the dis- 
aster: four American officers and forty-six 
men, nine German officers and eighty- seven 
men, sank to rise no more. 

Meanwhile, England had become interested 
in the dispute, and ]iad taken a stand with the 
United States as against the decision of Ger- 
many Tho matter became of so great im- 
portance that President Hiu’nsoii, who had, in 
the meantime, acceded to office os Chief Mag- 
istrate, appointed, with the advice of the Sen- 
ate, an Embassy Extraordinary, to go to Berlin 
and meet Prince Bismarck in a coiiforeiice, 
with a view to a peaceful solution of tho diffi- 
culty. The Ambn.^sadors appointed for this 
purpose were J. A Kasson, of Iowa; William 
W. Phelps, of New Jeiscy; and G. II. Bates, 
of Delaware. Tiio Commissioners set out on 
the IStfi of April, and, on their arrival at the 
capital of the German Empire, opened nego- 
tintion.s with tlie Clmiicellor Bi.sniiirck and Ills 
son. The attitude and demand of the Amer- 
ican Government was that the independence 
of Samoa, under its native sovereign, should 
be acknowledged, and guaranteed, by the great 
nations concerned in the controversy. The 
conference closed in May, 1889. with the res- 
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r ‘Oration of King ^lalietoa, and the reeognitioii 
of his sovereignty over the island. 

The closing week of May, 1889, ^^as made 
forever memorable in the history of the United 
States by the destruction of Johngtown, Penn- 
sylvania! The calamity was caused l)y the 
buistmg of a reservoir and the ponriug out of 
ft deinge in the valley belmv, A large artifi- 
cial lake had been constructed in the ravine of 
the South Pork Biver, a tributary of the 
Coiiematigh. It was a fisliing lake, the projj- 
erty of a com[)any of wealthy sportsmen, and 
was about five miles in length, varying in depth 
from fifty to one hundred feet. The countiy 
below t1ie lake was thickly peopled. The 
city of Johnstown lay at the junotion of the 
South Fork with the Conemaiigli la tlm, last 
days of May unusually heavy rniiis fell in all 
that region, Bwelling every stream to a tor- 
rent. The South Pork Lake became full to 
overflowing. The dam had been imperfectly 
constructed, On the afternoon of May 31st 
the dam of the reservoir burst wide open in 
the center, and a solid wall of water fiom 
twenty to fifty feet in height rushed down the 
valley with terrific violence. 

The destruction which ensued was as groat 
as the modern world has witnessed. In the 
path of the doluge every thing was swept away. 
Johnstown was totally wrecked, and was 
thrown in an indescribable heap of honor 
against the aqueduct of the Pennsylvania rail- 
way, below the town. Here the ruin.q caught 
fire, and the shrieks of lumdreda of victims 
were drowned in the holocaust. About thi-eo 
thousand people perished in the flood or were 
burned to death in the niins, Tlie heart of the 
Nation responded quickly to the sii fieri ngs of 
the sLirvivor.s, and millions of dollars in money 
and supplies were poured out to relieve the 
despair of those who survived the calamity. 

The year 1889 witnessed the as'sembling at 
Washington City of an Internntiond Congress. 
The body was composed of de]eg^ite3 from the 
Central and South American States, from 
Mexico, and the United States of America, 
Popularly the assembly was known as the 
**Pan-Americau Congress," The event was 
the culmination of a policy adopted by the 
United States some years previously. General 
Grant, during his Presidency, and in the sub- 
sequent period of his life, had endeavored to 


promote rnorr intimate i elutions u ith the Span- 
Lh-Ainericuri peoples J nines U Bhiine, Sec- 
reUu'y ol State iiiider Gni field, entertained ii 
similar ainhition. That statesman was accused 
of u purpose to create in the Uni toil States a 
policy similar to Disraeli’?! Iiigli-jingoisin in 
Great Britain. The United Stiites ueie to be- 
come the arbiter of the Western fuUirnj^ To 
this end the Centiiil American ami South 
Aiiiciicau States inu'^t be hroiiglit, first into 
intimacy with our Eejuiblic, and aftonvaids 
bo made to follow^ her lead lu warding off all 
European isni. 

The (loath of Garfield prevented the insti- 
tution of .some such policy us tliat Imre vaguely 
defined. NeYerthclo>s«, in 1881, an Act was 
pas-jcd by Congress, authorizing tlio President 
to appoint a corrnuission “ to ascertain and 
report upon the best modes of seciiiing more 
intimate interunticmtil commercial relntioiis be- 
tween the United States and the several coun- 
tries of Central and South America.” Com- 
missi on era were sent out to the countries 
ri^fcrred to, and the movement for the Con- 
gress was started. Not imtil May of 1888, 
however, was the Act passed providing for the 
Congress. The Spanish American nations re- 
sponded to the overturea, and took the neces- 
sary steps to meet the United States in tlia 
conference. The olijccts contemplated were, 
first, to pj'omote measures pei taiuing to tho 
peace and piosperity of the peoples enneerned; 
to establish customs-unioiis among them; to 
improve the means of commuuication between 
the ports of the States repre-seiited, and to nd- 
vaiice the commercial interests and political 
harmony of the nations of the New World. 

The Span ibh- American and Portuguese^ 
American States, to the number of niiio, ap- 
pointed their delegates, and the latter arrived 
in the United States in the autumn of 1889. 
President Hanison on his part named ten 
members of the Congress us follows : John P. 
Hnwson, of Georgia; Moitjs M, E>teo^ of 
California; Heniy G. Davis, of West Vir- 
ginia; Andrew Carnegie, of Pcniisylvnuia; T. 
Jofiferson Coolidgo, of Massachu setts ; Clement 
Stuclebaker, of Indiana; Charles K. Flint, of 
New York ; William H. Trescot, of South 
Carolina; Cornelius N. Blifss, of New York; 
and John B. Henderson, of hOssoiui. Mexico 
sent two representatives, namely : Matias 
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Houiel’o and Enrique A. Slexia Brazil, still 
lui Enipiip) also sent two clebgates: J. G do 
fV'iiuiml Vnleiito and Salvador de ireiidoiK^a, 
The reiuvseiitative of Jenniimo 

Zolava Ferimiidu {’nrz, the delegate of Criia- 
(oinahi, and Jaeiiito (Jastellaiios of Sail Salva- 
dor, Cohta liJea ^eiit as her representative 
Jluijiiel Aragoih Horaiio CTUzinan, Miuisier 
of Xieanigun, represented liis Govern in elit in 
the Congress. The Argentine Bepiihlic had 
two delegates: lioque Saenz Pen a and Mannel 
Quintana, Cliili sent two delegnte.s . Emilio 
(>. Vaiiis and Jose Alfonso, The re presen tu- 
lives of the United Slate.s of Coloinlna were 
Jose AL Hurtado, Carlos Martinez Silva, and 
Cliniacu Calder6ii. The delegates of Vene- 
zuela were Nicanor Bolet Peruza, Jose An- 
drade, and Francisco Aiibonio Silva; that of 
Peru was F. C. 0. Zegaria; that of Ecuador, 
Jose Maria Placido Caiiinaho; that of Uru- 
guay, Alberto Nin; that of Bolivia, Jiiaii F, 
Velaule; tliab of Hayti, Arthur Laforestiie; 
and that of Paraguay, Jose S, Becoud, 

The representatives iniefc in Washington 
City in October. Committees were formed to 
report to the body suitable action ou the 
subjects Avliieh might properly come before 
it for (liscussioji. Fi'oin the first the proceed- 
ings Look a peculiarly practical diiei tion. The 
great questions of coninieree ere at the bot- 
tom of the reports Jhe debates, and the actions 
which followed, Nor can it bo doubted that 
the movement, as a whole, conduced in 
the liigliest degree to the friendship, pros- 
perity, and mutual interests of the nations 
concerned. 

At the same time, an International Mari- 
time Oonfeience, for which provisions had 
been iinide in the legislation of seveial na- 
tions, convened at Washington In this case 


the States of Europe were concerned in com- 
mon with those of Llie New World. All the 
maritime nations weie invited by the act of 
(Njugress to send re})rehentatiyes to the Na- 
tional Capital ill the following year, to con- 
sider the possiJnlity of establishing uniform 
rules, and regulations for the goveriuncnt of 
vessels at sea, and for the adopt, ion of a com- 
mon system of marine signals, Twenty -six 
nations accepted the call of the Aineiicau 
Government, and appointed delegates to the 
Congress. The}^ too, as well as the rejiro- 
soiitativcs of the Pan-American Conference, 
held theii sittings iii Novumboi and Decem- 
ber of isyi). Tjie same practical ability and 
good senso, as related to the sulqects under 
consideration, were sliowii by the membeis of 
the Maritime Coiifereiifie as by those of the 
sister body, and the results reached were 
equally encouraging and equally gratifying, 
not only to the Government of the United 
States, but to all the countries whose in teres ta 
were involved in the discussions. 

The history of tlie United States has been 
traced in the present Book from the Treaties 
of Ghent and Vienna, in 1816, to the dawn of 
yesteulay. The republic lins pushed tUrougU 
stormy times, but lias at last entered her sbc- 
ond century of Naiioiuilifcy in safety and 
peace The clouds that were recently so black 
aljove her have siinlc lieliind the horizon. The 
equality of all men before the law has been 
written with the iron pen of war in the Con- 
stitution of the Nation, The Union of the 
Slates has been comsecrated anew by the blood 
of patriots and the tears of the lowly. The 
tcin[)l 0 of fieedinn, reared liy the Fathers, shll 
stands in undinnnished glory, Tnn IWst has 
TAUGUT ITS LiISSON, THE PRESENT HAS ITS 

Duty, AKD the Future its Hope. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


CHAPTER cxxvn —IvAST Two HAHOVERIAHS. 


IE smoke of the Battle of 
AVatorloo rolled baok to 
the borders of Belgium, 
and then to tlie eon fines 
of Europe A field of 
deFolation was levealed 
without n parallel in mod- 
em history. The wrecks lay heaped on every 
coast. It was at once appiuent that a bloody 
transformation had Ijcen effected ninoiig the 
Western nation '=». Nor iniglit the prcscioiico 
of statesnini or pbilo'^ophor discover in the cx- 
iating condition the true results of the Re vo- 
lution nry conflict. 

One of the first facts discoverahle in the 
then couditiou of Western Europe was that 
Great Britain liad been least of all shaken 
from her political moorings It was discerned, 
ns the roar of battle receded to the horizon, 
that England had, even through the epoch of 
turmoil and violence, held on her tedious and 
labored couise, like aheavy ship, toiling with the 
breakers, battered with tlie storms, hot, •never- 
theless, essentially sound in her struct ore. It 
could but be acknowledged, moreover, that 
Great Britian only had emerged from the con- 
flict of twenty years* ^lurntiou with military 
N,--VoJ. 4—16 


honor and civil precedence. It was by the 
ijiJ 0111 i table courage of the English arddiers, 
as much as by the Imlf-acci dental coming of 
Blue her, that the Imperial eagle of Fiance 
had been struck to tlie dust on the plateau of 
^lont St .Toaii, Tiiiougli Ids whole career, 
the Cor>lcaii had found no other foe vhich ho 
St) much dreaded as England. With tlint alb 
prevailing discernment vlierG^\ith he siuveyed 
the field of Europe and made it the che&s* 
hoard for his mighty game, he recognj/ed that 
the pi aver .‘^at in the fogs of the British 

Elands was hi^ leal antagonist He well knew 
Unit the fiee institutions of England, as ^vell 
as the native vigor of (he English race, had 
conspired to develop in the Snxoii Me a a civil 
and military powei of which even Ins Im- 
perial France might well stand in nwe. Dui*^ 
ing tlie whole period of the Republic, the 
Consulate, and the Empire, the GovcrnnienL 
of Gieat Britain mnintained nn attitude of 
sullen and unyielding hostility, first to the re- 
puldican tendencies of the Fieiieli Nation, but 
more [jartienhudy to Napoleon liimsclf. Od 
many occasions the con duct of England to- 
^va^ds France was of a kind not to be justified 
in honorable diplomacy. Sometimes, indeed, 
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tUe Jilngljsli mmistry ciossed the boider-Hno of 
perfidy iiiita in’oceeclings with IBouapnrte, But 
in such iustaucea the Biiglisih people, c on sidel- 
ing tlie eliaructci nucl principles of the foe witli 
whom they had to deal, found little difficulty 
in framing a justification for the coursie pur- * 
sued by their rulers. 

In otlier respects the policy of Great 
'^Britain was Jiioro honorable, more comiiieiul- 
able. As a rule, sho stood stoutly to hei 

tinie-hoiioi'Gd priiici[>le of iion-interfcveacc in 
tliG (Tail's of other States. Nor did she, after 
Waterloo, iiotwitlislfiuding hei' anger niiil heat 
of blood, at any time assent to the j^rojoet of 
tlic dismenilicrtiient and partition of Fniiice, 
And wliiit Is of iiuicb more iinportauce, slie de- 
clined, thou gli strongly urged to such a courf^c, 
to become a party to tliat unholy Ploly Alli- 
ance, whereby Iier ehinf partners in tlie last 
great struggle with Na|joleon now ino posed to 
diiecfc the destinies of Europe. It may be 
profitable to the reader in this coiineethm to 
elucidate in brief the genesis and character of 
the so-called Holy Alliance. 

Madame the Baroness Kriideiier was a 
Buss Ian piiiicc?<3, born in Riga, an ndveiitinoss 
iri her palmy (lays, and a mystic when her 
palmy days were over. From the age of 
tliirteen she traveled through tiie principal 
cities of Europe. Her wealth was gicat, her 
accomplishments many. At Icligth priaees 
fUid kings been me her playfellow's, and, in 
some SGUse, her toy.s After 1803 she resided 
mostly in Paris. Afterwards slie retiiined to 
Riga, find devoted liersolf to religious niys- 
tleinm. Agfiiu at Pans, in 1814, wo find her 
in her salon, receiving the visits of monaichs. 
Slie bocarne a prophetess— the Cn.ssandra of the 
modern Iliitm. She foictold the vicissitudes 
of the last year of the Napoleonic rtejme. 
i^lexander of Russia met lior at Heilhronu a 
mouth before Waterloo, and became infatuated 
With her and her doctrines. Hencefortli, for 
several years, she nuived the Czar according 
to the impulse of her reverie and purpose, 
dtrangc that this wmtnan should have con- 
tributed so novel a chapter to the history of 
niotlern Europe as that recorded in tlie pages 
of tlio Holy Alliance ! 

It wna on the 2Gth of ►September, 1815, 
that the league so-called was made. The 
parties to the coinpaot were Alexander I, , of 


Russia; Emperor Francis, of Austria; and 
Fiederick William III., of Prussia. To the 
Alliance, however, nearly nil the other Powers, 
except Rome, England, and France, soon ac- 
ceded. It is said that the terms of the compact 
W’ere arranged for the most part by Alexander, 
acting iiiider the Immediate inspiration of 
Madame Krudouer. The Czur was then in 
Pans, and was in alrno.st coji.stanb coni pan ion- 
ship wutli the prophetess The Alliance aspired 
to he no lebs than a iioiv basis for tlie political 
order and conduct, not only of Europe, but of 
the world. Tlie c(jnipact assumed to be the 
a])plioatiau, and we might sny the codification 
and real presence, of the principles of Chris- 
tianity eonsidoi’cd as a moans and inetliod of 
political action, llencolbrth, civil goveni- 
nient w^as to bo a distinctly religious affiiir, 
Christian in all its sanction and proceedings. 
The States of Europe wei’c to conduct their 
affiiiis on the basi.s of Christian amity and fel- 
lowship ; and we, the heieditavy piinecs of 
Chris London), aju to bo llie patriarchs and 
fathers of the people. It might he difficult to 
know to what extent the royal figure -heads 
wdu) completed and signed the Alliance w'cre 
selt-decoivcd ui respect to the nature and lu- 
evi table tendencies of their agreement. But 
tlio wdiole phllosopliicial meaning and purport 
of the compact might well bo summed up in 
the ono dreadful \vorcl — 

The three monarchs signed tlie Alliance in 
September ol‘ 1815, But the contents of the 
agreement ivere not known to Europe until 
the 2d of February, 181G, whoa the i fa per 
wns published in full In (he Fiankfui'l Jimvnal 
One of the .special Ibntiiros of the iiistruinonfc 
was that hy which all membeis of llic Bona- 
parte family w’cre to be foiover excludfcl, not 
only from the throne of Prance, but from all 
the sovereignties of -Europe, Tlie imiuarchs 
wove very sincere iii ilieir pi-oject, as wo shall 
hereafter sec, in their conduct towards the ig- 
piiblicnn and revoliitionai'y move meats of 
1820-24. The Ropiihlican.s of Naples and 
ricdinmit, of Spain, and of France herself, slmll 
feel, in full force, the reaults of the sclicme 
coiilj-ivcd by Krudener and Alexander Not 
until the iatter has been called to his account — 
not until lift GO 11 yen is have passed away and a 
new revolution in Franco shall have driven the 
Elder Branch of the House of Bourbon into 
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perpetual exile— shall the effects of the Holy 
Alliance sink into the earth and disa])peai\ 

To the everlasting credit of Great Eritiiin 
be it said, that she had no part or lot ui the 
compact. She stood out against all blandish* 
meats. No iiulucements could bo offoied, no 
motive suggested, to .'deduce liei from her i?i)- 
memorial policy of iion-interfeieiico in the af- 
fairs of foreign States. George Caumug, at 
that time British IMiuiat^Y of Foreign x^hhira, 
Bought with all his might and iiiflueacc to 
countorftot the c fleets of the hypocritical com- 
pact by which it was sought to combmo the 


men till theoiies which he inherited and assidu- 
ously cultivated to tlie close of his reign. 
Owing to his recurring paroxysms of insanity, 
that reign may hr said to have ended with the 
Dstablisliinent of tbe liegeucy in 1811. Georgfl 
Augustus Fiedeiick, Pi i nee of Wales, became 
' Begeufc in coueequenoe of his fnthex'*s iiialacly, 
and by the act of Pailiaineiit. It is a notice- 
able fact in the bi^toiy of England that the 
Hoh-Appaioi\t to the thi^ovic ncaily always^ 
liming Ins minoiity, and up to the time of hia 
acce‘-«iion, adopts ^tlie political pnnriples and 
espouses tiie caude oi the Opposition. TIw 
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powers of Europe in a iiuiveraal family des- 
potism. 

No adequate idea can be acquired of the 
political and civil hiatory of Great Britain in 
the period inimed lately succeeding the Na- 
poleomc wars witiiout taking into conaide ration 
the character of the reigning d 3 mashy The 
fiist tw^o princes of the line of Han over- Bruns- 
wick had been foreigners — Germans, speaking 
the Gennan tongue, understanding but little 
of the genius and tendency of English institu- 
tioziB With the acce.'’‘ 5 lon of George HI , 
however, a new era opened up, a new policy 
on the part of the young and popular sov- 
ereign. It is not the place in which to review 
die reign of George III, , to note the goverii- 


leaders of the pfivty, so-called, have always 
adopted the policy of seducing the Prince, if 
possible, from the political prijidples of the 
reigning king This was true especially of the 
Prince Begeiit, who, in bia younger yeai*s, 
fell under the deynunion of the AVhlgs He 
sought the society of his father’s opponents in 
Parliament, and was initiated by Fox and 
Sheridan, not only into the piiuciples and 
practices of the Whig sanctum, but also into 
the social excesses and vices of which those 
leaders were the easy chiefs. 

It was under thia Regency tEiat the inter- 
national crisis of 1815 was reached and broken 
on the plain of Waterloo. However great the 
glory that came to England by that event, it 
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could liarclly be siiul that the railUary apiou- 
dors of the time focused wear the throne. The 
nirnliiGS'? of tlie nominal king was heigh toned 


Castlo. We may here imiise for a moinriit to 
notice the character and disposition of his sue* 
cGfcSOr, G-corge IV. 



Oy Jiis hhndness, and on the 29th of January, 
1820, he passed a\my, being then in the eighty- 
SGcond year of his age^ and the sixtieth of 
his reign. His. body \vfts laid away with 
fun era! poinj) in the royal vaults at Windsor 


Geoige Aiigiiatiis Frederick, Pnneo of Wales, 
who now acceded to the throne, vdtli the title 
of George IV., was the first of the nine sons 
of George III. From his birth he had been 
noted for his comeliness of person. He had 
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an ease of carriage and a gi'nce of iimniier 
wliich gniiicd for liiiii at nn oaily ago so- 
briquet of the Gentleman Geoi'ge;” but lojig 
before he reached Ids majority it was knowiii 
not only to England, but to all Europe, that 
the veneering of accompli^imieats nliich in* 
cased tlie licir A 2 )pai'eiit was only a tiaiis- 
parent gloss through \\hicli nil inaniiei* of 
vices and cxcc'^ses ^^la^cd hide-ax d-gn-seek 
within. The story f)l' tlie Priiujc^s life can not 
bo I'ct^Jcatcd on the pages of le^sijcctiiblc hlera- 
til re He plinigod at will into Iho mIjii’I of 
all vicious exciteineiU Ho did not stoj) short 
of tho grossest profligacy; mid to this he added 
the habit of falsehood to an extent that made 
Ilia uarao jiroverbial. Even his plighted faith 
could not he trusted. The political agitations 
in the midst of which he was nurtured, and 
which mi gilt have well provoked the liighest 
powers of his mind, li ad to him no attractions. 
Schooled in everything that Fox and Sheriduii 
had taught him in liis youth, lie flung hinv 
self at full length into the pool of vice, and 
rejoiced in it ns though it were a sea- bath in 
summer, At last lie fell in love with Mrs. 
Fitzlierlierfc, who liad been twice a ividow at 
the age of twenty-five, Him she led on until 
she drew him into a iirivatc marriage, whieli 
became tho Bmndalim of the age. 

The nation was in a turmoil over the event 
Fox, misled by the Prince as to the facta in 
the case, went openly to the Plouse of Com- 
mons and (lonouncecl the story as a malicious 
falseh 0 0 d The Pri ncc^a sal a ry ww s raised fro ni 
fifty thousand pounds to sixty tliousnnd^ and 
Parliament gave him a liiindred and sixty-one 
thousand pounds to discharge his debt.s; in- 
duced thereto by the falsehood which Fox had 
given to the House of Commons. 

But the story of the Princess per.'ional life 
need mit be^^uvsued. On coming to the throne 
in 1820, it was expected that a Whig ministry 
would be at once called to the conduct of af- 
fairs. But the king dealt doubly with those 
who had been his friends, and sought, by 
menus of a coalition, to make easy sailing 
through a sea of political apathy. He had 
aheady adopted the same policy during the 
Regency. He disliked George CnTining, to 
whose energy of chavactf^r much of the success 
of tliG British Government during tlie Revolu- 
tionary epoch must he attributed Nor can it 


be dr Liu ted that the hing's iiii friend linp?'^ and 
tlie indi^poHitinii nf (Ja lining to take part ia 

fclie PavliamiMitnry procoeding^ against Queen 
Caioline, induced the statpstimids temporary 
^utbdi'iiwal from tlie Jlinltitry. 

During tlie greater part of the reign of 
Gcf)ige IV, th(i Govuriinmnt >\as con due Led 
under the luiin^terial leadci^hip of liJail Liver- 
pool. The latter liad acceded to o/fice 
after tho of Perreval, in 1812; 

anti lie remained at tho head of the C’abinet 
until 1827, vlicn his derliiihig healtli com- 
pelled him to retire. It was, lioivevGi*, to tho 
energy, wo might the un?crupiiloii9 vigoi\ 
of the ^Farqui^ of Loudon deny, better known 
as Lord Ca^tleieagli, that the .success of tho 
homo managoineiit of Gieut Britain must be 
attiibnted at tliis epocli, The latter statesman 
had become leader of t1ie House of Commons 
ns early i\^ 1812, He became the guiding 
spirit of the foreign policy of the Government 
during the last years of the Napoleonic era, and 
for fully a decade remained in the ascendaiit 
He it was who represented the king at the 
second Ti*eaty of Paris, and signed the com- 
pact of peace in 1815. He was, perhap.s, 
tho only one of the great ]>olitical lead ora of 
his time who remained in the favor of the 
Prince Regent, ns he had been always in fiivor 
with George III. He was the per.=oiinl ad- 
viser of the neiv king, and traveled abrond 
with him into Hanover, in October of 1821, 
meeting there, in International discussimi, the 
Prince Jlcttcruicli. Tliip, however, was the 
end of his career. CastlercngVs intellect gave 
way under the presLurc of overwork and a 
highly ner\ OIKS oiganizatioii, and on the 12tli of 
August, 1822, lie committed suicide with his 
penknife. 

The general character of the history of 
England, in the iieriod from 1816 to 1825, 
can not be undeistood with out tlie survey of 
the whole of Europe. After the treaty of 
Vienna, Great Billain f«bnred somewhat in the 
exhaustion, not to say the apathy, which 
supervened in all parts of the Continent The 
j^af^ions — political, social, military, govern- 
mental — w'hicli had flamed and i oared around 
the squares of AV'ellington, subsicleil into an 
almost absolute quiet in the five ensuing years. 
Despotic governments Avere, for the time, easily 
restored, and a flock of legitimate princes. 
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rualuDg back into the vacuum about the 
thrones of their anccstois, foiinrl, for a 
brief season, as comfortable seats as any kiiig.s 
had occupied since tbe Ivluklle Ages. 

But the halcyon epoch of Bourbon ii^ra was 
of short duration. No more than half n dec- 
ade elapsed after the battle of Waterloo until 
the flames of revolution, caiiglit fjom the 
great coiiflngration in France, ])egaii to shoot 
up hi little jets in alums t every country of 
Western Europe. This levival of tlic revolu- 
tionary spirit, however, did not seriously ap- 
pear in England Her insular position, and 
the spirit of her people and imtitutions, were 
alike unfavorable to the political insuricotions 
which, at this epoch, broke out in nearly all 
the Latin States. 

But Great Britain could by no means avoid 
constant connection witli the affairs of the 
Continent. The first foreign entanglement of 
the British Governinenl) after the treaty of 
Vienna, sprang from the necessity under 
which the Government found itself to resist 
and resent the work of the Holy Alliance in 
the Spanish Peninsula. Of nil the restored 
sovereigns, none settled back into his seat more 
comfortably than did Ferdinand Vlh, of 
Spain. The niethcds of government which 
were reiustitiited belonged, in that country, to 
the sixteenth century rather tban to the nine- 
teenth. The opjiosition of the libeial party 
was unavailing to clieck the abuses nnd ex- 
travagnnee of the reign. Finally, in 1819, 
the Spanish king, in order to repJenisli liis 
wasted exchequer, sold Florida to the United 
States. Presently a revolt broke out at Cadiz. 
The iiisinTCCtion spread; tlio peasants of the 
provinces rose in anus, and, in 1822, the pop- 
ular movement resulted in the election of the 
patiiot Riego as President of tbe Cortes 

Such was the condition of afHiirs when the 
cause of Ferdinand was espoused by the Holy 
Alliance. France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
took the astoniidiiig course of formal aimed 
intervention in the affairs of Spain. Nothing 
could be moi'o cheering to the political cptiniist 
than to see Great Britain in this' emcigency 
tunnng squarely about, and iu the very face 
of her recent allies protesting by the resolute 
mouth of Canning against the Spanish inter- 
vention. Though her protest was unavailing 
for the time, it nevertheless served the luir- 


pose of a Avarning u gainst such work in the 
future, and pom ted with a iiienaeing index to 
the downfall of the Alliance. 

Thhs CO mpVi cation of England relative to 
Spain had not been unraveled luitil the king- 
dom bocaiiic jirofoiMidly jiitercstecl in the 
affairs of Gjeece. Here again the leaning of 
the British Nation, not radical, but ever iu- 
(dining to tiie .side of political lilierty, waa 
strikingly manifested. It is not the place to 
rccoujit the fortunes of the Greek Revolution 
Avhicli broke out in 1821, and again in 1824. 
It is sii file unit to note that the attUudo of 
Groat Britain was coiisi.stent with her record. 
In no country did tho society of the Phil- 
hcllenesfind so congenial a seat as iu England. 
The Government confronted Turkey; and Mr. 
Canning, no less than Lord Byron and other 
British patriots, stood stoutly for the inde- 
pendence of the Greeks. While the moimrchg 
of the Continent feared the vising of the 
Greeks ns another eruption of that fearful 
demociacy Avhioh had jostled so many from 
their thrones, Great Britain deliberately pro- 
moted the cause of Grecian liberty. This 
policy was persistently adhered to until the 
Slimmer of 1827, when the situation of affairs 
in the East led to tho appointment of ambas- 
sadors by Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
to consider tlie cpicstions at issue. A confer- 
ence liekl in Loiidou in the beginning of 
July, and on the Otli of that month a com- 
pact was signed, in accordance with Avhich the 
nations concerned AVOLild proceed to terminate 
the Tiireo- Grecian War. A joint expedition 
Avns fitted out, consisting of English, French, 
and Russian vessels, nnd sent into the Eastern 
IMediterraiieaii 

The object in view was to compel the Sul- 
tan to grant an armistice pending the determi- 
nation of tlie conditiciife of peace. The allied 
armament reached the Bay of Navariiio on tlie 
20 l1i of October. The Sultan piomptly nnd 
Giiiphatically dcelinGd the mediation of the 
Bowers, and the issue came nt once to the 
arhitriimcnt of battle. ]\rcan while, Ibrahim 
Push a received large reiiiforcDiiients from 
'vas ordered to put down the 
Greek iiisuriection at every hazard. 

Tlie captains of tlie allied fleets, however, 
had 1‘GGclvcd orders not to permit tho further 
destruction of tho Greoli: insurgents. The com- 
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niiimlaiii (►f Llie sqimdrou therefore bore down 
upon the Turkish Adniiml, who Imd taken liis 
position lit the bottom of tlie Bay of Njivarino, 
where a battle was opened bv a discliai from 
the Turkish guns. The conflict became gen- 
eral and conliiuied furiously for fonr lion is, 
when the work was done. The squadron 
of the Otto mans was blown to fragments. 


In that year he betaine Home Secretary' of 
Engl ami, in vviiicli i elation hewa^ called upon, 
(list of all, to administer coeicivo measures 
ibi the discontent of Ireland, lii that country 
already, and in the House of Commons, a 
s tiling sentiment was developing foi Catholic 
email cipatuin; and, for the time, Pee! was con- 
strain ed by his oflice, and perhaps by his con-i 



BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 


Scarcely anything remained but the d^m of 
ships floating on the agitated sen. Thus by a 
single stroke the Greek crisis was ended, and 
the way prepared for a permanent settlement 
of affairs in the East. 

We may here pause for a moment to speak 
of, at least, one of the great measures of 
Sir Eobert Peek That statesman entered the 
enfeebled ministry of Lord Liverpool in 1822. 


victions, to lead the opposition to this move* 
ment. On this question he w^as defeated in 
the House of Comiiioiig iu 1825, and sought 
to retire from the Ministry; but his services 
could not Avell be spared. He soon found a 
work more in accord with liis faculties and 
spirit, in leforming and humanizing the crimi- 
nal code of Great Britain. Thq liiatory of 
this reform constitutes of itself a chapter in 
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tlie evolution of English civilization — a chapter 
which would reach back for its niutcrial to the 
limes of the Pagan asceiulency ju rho British 
Islands, and would draw to itself from tlio 
Middle Ages, and snhsecjiiently, a gieat paifc 
of English history. The UNuler of the present 
age is aware, in the light of a dim iipprclicii- 
sion, that the bottom priiicMj)lcs of Engl is li 
Inw, especially on its ciiniinal side, were de- 
duced from the customs of lauhaii'^in ; but he 
ciUJ hardly he aware of tlio extent to which 
all the elements of that haiharisni continued 
vital ill the code of Great Britain down to the 
close of the fiist quarter of tlie jiineteeiitli 
centuiy. 

The cruel savagery expressed in that code 
can Imrdly be. described in language. It 
would require an artist's brush, and the blood- 
dripping canvases of a gieal gallery, to reveal 
the cniol scheme of the ciinunal law under 
which the English race groaned from age to 
age, nud from which the inveterate con- 
servatism of that people forbade them to 
he delivered. As late as a time within 
the meiUGiy of men yet living, the offenses 
still punishable by death under tlio statute law 
of England wero inniiinerable. If, in tho last 
years of the Napoleonic era, the death penal- 
ties due, under the jurisprudoiice of the Idjig- 
doin, had been inflicted as the law demanded, 
tho highways of the kingdom would liavo been 
well-nigh a con tin nous gibbet, and a largo 
percentage of Llie people hangmen by piofossion. 
Out of the very necessity of things, the judges 
had been driven to the continuous use of 
respite, in order to avoid the death ]iennlticg 
which they were obliged to pronouiico from 
day to day At every assizes, largo numbers 
of criinhmls, whoso lives had been demanded 
by the law for petty oflfeiises, many of which 
have now ceased to be CTiminal at all, wero 
respited Ijy the judgoH because of the sheer 
inipiacticability of oontinuons execiilioiis. And 
yet, under this shocking cnnditinii of afllxirs — 
such wna the profound liypoorisy ol' the age — 
the law-making and law-ad ministering powers 
of Great Britain stood stubbornly against 
every effort at leform, hugging tlie barbaric 
abuses winch they lin<l received from a pagan 
ancestry, as though those abuses wero tho 
very palladium of English Hlierty. 

At the epoch of which we speak, the lives 
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of aImo>st all crimimii.s brought Lo tiio bar of ' 
justice lay at the meicy ol the court Ah 
iafcc as LW the theft of a pockot-lmudko’- 
ciiicf from tlio i)erK)ii was suli ii ciipiliil ol- 
fcu&e. If a .«oldi('r o^ a mariner, so mifortu- 
iiatc as not to have a pass from tb-' iiingisl.nao 
or the cumniamliiig ollicer, (liir>L beg for hi cad 
enough to keep him alive until li(‘ niiglit r('U('h 
his post, his life was denuindod by llm law. 
Nor might any elaboration of {letails ade- 
quately icjircvont the revoliuig enicdtioH (d' tho 
system of jiirispriidencc wlikdi was still inain- 
Yxud pYactievd t\> Vhe Yvigw 

of George III. 

It was ill tlio fii’st yon IS of tin} pro.simt faMi- 
tury llmt limb groat legal nsroinior, Mir Mainnel 
Rom illy, aj)))t'are(l in Parlianimit, nud uiidiu’- 
look the work of reform iug the Englisb erliui* 
iml code. To him, iiLM'liaps more Lliau io any 
otKnr Englishiruui, must ho a.'^erilied the 
ceplion of tho gieat insk of reiistablishing the 
criniiniil jurisprudcincci of Oieat Britain on a 
new basis of tolerable humanity, J'h(> reader 
will readily recall tho Taol that lu I'h’anoo the 
rofoi la of tho criminal taido had been glori- 
oiisly accomplished in tho lust (le(‘a<lo of tho 
preceding century amidst the (liune and roar 
of rcvolntio]!. Ho must also rcmcinbrr that 
it was from Miraboau, that than of de.Mlruction 
and reform, that Sir Saimicl Roniilly di'rivcd 
tho laiger part of those Imnuine pri inn plus iif 
which lie hecaino tho ndvocatii ami oxpoumhu* 
in tho House of Com n ions. What, tluToforo, 
must have beoii liis chagrin when, wWor liav- 
iiig innjiiagod to soouro the repeal ol‘ the stut- 
nto nf 8 Kliziiheth, dmp d, wlu'ndiy pelly 
theft was made a enpitid oflhn.‘i<% he wasobligi'd 
year after year to see his bills for tho aluiti- 
tion of other equally sanguinary sliilules 
thrown onl of the IIoii.so of Lords, rejeeled 
with disdain by the s till os men and ]ni)dioistH 
of his time, and himself viewed askance as 
the eiiomy of soeiety! 

The work of Sir )Sanniel Ihuailly was In ken *■ 
up and cairiod into the inlellectnnl world by 
the distinguished sebolnr and jurist, Sir James 
Mackintosh Him the versatile Ma(^!Ul!ay has 
chosen to call “ tho falbor of English jurispru- 
dence.'' ^lackintnsh, however, was a sclKilar 
and thinker rather than a parliiunonlarian ; 
nnd howovor great and salutary his work tuny 
have been ui robirniing the of Great 
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Mrain, liisj iiifliiont!0 on tho (niininul code \m 
blit fbol)lo and indircoL Such was tho .slatua 
of uilhir.s will'll tlio iiHooiuliauiy of Sir Iloiiorb 
Vijo\ boomnu iin ackin)w\oi\j^cd fact iji tho 
British Viidiuniont. 

Tlio Li'nij)or and tcinperanio’it of Mir Itoboit 
ware well adapted to ilie work winch lie now 
received from the hands of Jloniilly and 
jracldiitosh, mid which lie wan dentiiiad to 
enrry for ward triumphantly. That ivork was 
eoinpleUMl, oi at leant be|,ain, in live principal 
Acts which IVid infrodneed into rarlinmeiiL, 
and wliicli Ih 5 dcieiidial on Llio Dili ii(‘ Miircli, 
I82(), ill one of the most able and odective 
Hpccches of the century, The Jonmilation of 
the new principles of jurispriideiice wns (lie 
work of reefs liand and bniiii; ‘Init tlio 
priiielples of tlie rid nr in Ik^ Inid rcceiveil from 
his jiroflccesHors. II is ^na^at Htrongth ami 
ciipac.ity as a le}^ is la tor lay in his uhility — hU 
power JlllnoJ^t niirividcd -oC frutherinf>‘ tho 
essoniinls of other me ids crea Lions, and of 
giviuff thereto the form and force of Hlatnto 
law. 

We may not sujiposo thiit the reform of 
tho Kiiglish code, lo whicli we have Ikto 
given coiiHidm'ahh^ npace, was l)y any mi'uiis 
coinphde in id (Inal nnder the work nf I ho 
fitatcfiinen and ])ublieislH alane riderml lo. It 
ia indeed out of tho quoslion that anything 
should he eomplcto and liinvl in the U'gislaUou 
and jurisprnihmco of Knglamb A race of 
people who out of the naluve of their own 
feeliiigH derive litllo-- almost iiolliiiig — from 
ahslnict reiisnn, and ('very thing from ex- 
ucrience and leniative inovCMnenls in this 
diis'etion and in dial, iiiiml nemlH march in llie 
I'i'ar of a poo[>lo like the b'rmieh, who are 
nothing if not ralional. lint, at the sinne Lime, 
tho lOnglisii i>oopl(\, tlmugli tlioir pi ogress is 
slmv and tortuous, iniirdi f?fCiny/y, and rari'ly 
lose hy r(’liipse and retnjgresHinn wliat they 
have once gained iimhu' tln\ law of expi'riimce. 

We hero come to one of tlioso ever-recur- 
ring minisleriul criHOH in wliieli tlie eivll hislory 
of blagland so mindi ahoinidH. The year tS27 
marked llm limit on Lord Llver])ool*H aseoiid- 
cm'.y 'fho Prenu<ir fell si(ik, and Ihrniigh liis 
illness, rather limn by iiionicloney, his Jfinislry 
was brolcon up. In I his emergency (leorgo 
Canning was scat for by j.bo king, and plaeed 
at tho lioad of tho Govornmout. lint Mir 


Jtoherfc Peel, tho Duke of Well higtini, and 
other lead! Jig 'forios, refii^^ed to sujiport llio 
new rreiuicr, and Can mug was ohliged to 
aoVicit die support ol’ the NYlngs. l\*el bad 
alriady beeomo Ibe vival el (.hnndug, ami lo 
tln*^, rather tliaii to any tUvm’geiice in llic 
]>(>liey of tho two stalesnicn, llicir M'jmriUinr 
must be allribnLed. Ciiiining, hn\\e\ er, did nol 
long live to hold the duhioiis uscemlency 
wliicli ii(' had H‘ac.lH‘d In Augii^l, l<^li7, be 
died; and in the following djiinmiv n new 
iriiiisLry was cimslitnled uiulei I hi' hadi'r^liip 
of tho r)nh<‘ of AVclIiogton. 

Another death, oi'cnrring nt neiuly llic 
same time with that of (Winning, Inid lui im- 
jiorlanL iiifiiieiice on 'the collide of llie reign- 
ing dyinisly. Froderirk, Duke of York and 
Albany, second son of (roorge III,, niid lieir 
to the Clown after llio ndgning king, died, 
and luH lille and light were tuiii.sferml lo the 
Duke of Clarence, who was (le.sLiiuMl soon to 
accede lo tho throne us William IV. U wns 
one of those eirennislaneos above tho will iind 
piiipuso of main by wliitdi tho liluropiuin 
dy nan lies have been so frcquoiilly do Heeled 
into unforosccu cliamiols, ]jrotlueing many 
limes anomaloiiH iosuIIh and compiicalions in 
the roynl families. 

The Duke of Wellington \wi\h induced to 
accept Iheodico of Premier by tho solicit nlion.'i 
of the king. At (he. time of hia aee<'S'^i<u\ to 
odiee, tin' repeal of the Test lunl (kopnrathHi 
A (‘Is was nliendy pending in Urn House of 
Coin in 0 ns. The me a sum ivas violently (qiponnl 
by tlm Tories; ])iit AVellingUin, U> the great 
disiippointmcnt of ninny of his politicid h>llow' 
ei'H, intvised flic IIoiiso of Lords not to olfer 
fnillier lesisomce to ii meimnrc whicli luiht ul- 
tiniiUely juevall, iinil the net was aonirdiiigly 
ciiiried. It was soon found, howoviT, llnit 
<'ven this (^ouee^si' n (*onld not secnvti tli(‘ re- 
jentinn of (lie Lilu'cal elements in tiio Cahiiii't. 
A <piarrel hrnkc ont h('lweeii lli<5 rliike and 
ITiU'kisson, and tlm Liberals will id row from 
tho ilini.sfry. It was believed tliut the ennso 
of Calholie, cinnnaipaLion would now be per- 
manently eheclt<',jl; but the (deidioii of (fCoii- 
]i(dl, in JMUrt, proved conelusivcly, even Lo 
WedlingUm and Veej, that that causci must in* 
oviLably pi’ovaih It was st'cn that, fiirtlier ro- 
sislaneo fjj llm removal of tbc ernel disiibUitios 
to whicli tho Catholics had long Ijceii sub 
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jectcd, WQiikl lead to turmoil and violence, if 
not to civil ^Yai’, iii tlie luiigdom. 

Bat, befo]‘e beginning an account of the 
measures by which Catholic enumcipation was 
finally efibeted, we may here turn briclly from 
the consideration of affliirs in the home Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain to sjioak of the 
foreign relations of the kingdom. To tins clec- 


mepo, would, sooner or later, bring the 
two iiatious into conflict. It was on tlio 
north-eastern frontier of Bengal that tlio op- 
p().sing po^vo^.s at length canio together in lios- 
tility. The Burmese were, at tluifc time, mak- 
ing wnr on Assam, and it was in rehi.stiince 
of this movement tliat the British, in East 
India, oi)posecl a bariicr of force. 












Gisontn-: c^\nnikci 


nde, namely, the third of the century, belongs 
the history of the extension of British terri- 
tory and domination in the East by I lie con- 
quest of Bnrmali. It might Imvo been fore- 
see ii that, III the nature of things, the estab- 
lish meat, and the extension, of the British 
power in India, and the well-known war- 
like and aggressive disposition of the Bur- 


After some dcsuliovy fighting, wav wiis do* 
claied, in Bolwiuuy of 1824. An expedition 
was scut out (roia India, niidor coainiand of 
Oomniodore Oniiii nnd fSir Aicldbakl Camji- 
bell In May ol 1824 the armament oniorod 
the Irawadi Uiver, and ciime beforo tlui Bnr- 
mcbo city of Ban goon. War now broko out 
in earnest, the British gradually pcnc trail iig 
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Into tliQ inlcrior, tlio Biiiniose, wilh tlicir half- 
bar hiiro us inothods ol' warAii'c, buok bc- 

foi'o tlio invasion. Ibuabjola, Gcncriil of the 
UurniOHR army, collcclod a fnuio of mxiy 
tlioiisaml men, and, in the latter part of 1824, 
foii|j;lit f^evoral l}attlos ^vitll the British army 
about live tlionsimd fiLroiipj, in whudi ilie Jailor, 
tlioagh HO greatly iiihu’ior in iU[nil)ors, wo.vq 
noarly aUvayn vioioriouH. On tlio 2d of April, 
In tlm follon’ing year, the city of IlonnlK'w 
a as taken by Hir Aiohil)al(l, and lioro ]^aii- 
Joolii ^v!\H killod. laxtor, in huiiio month, 
Promo wa8 oapUired i)y the Ihllish, nud, on 
tiie i7tli of Soptcnibor, an anuinlioe was ooii- 
dudod for a luoiilh. 

Lator in the year, an army of nixty thou- 
Hand men ud van cod against tlio !Brilisl\ from 
Ava, the oupital. But the hitler liold out 
umlor iOi)oato<l atliiclcH, in none of wliicdi wove 
iho Buiinoso inoro than partially aiHsocsHful. 
A docisivG battle was fought on tlm 1st oKDo- 
comber, ami iiogothitionH for poaco ^vere iin- 
mediately opened. It ^vaH soon found, lioiv 
ever, tliat the Bunnoae wore insinoero, and 
InmlililioH broke out more violonll)^ Llian over. 
In January of 1826, Sir An hi bald Campbell 
advanced on Ava, the Burmese capital. On 
tiui bill of Felmiuiry, a dodMivo battle wna 
fought mair the aneienl city of PagamMyo, in 
\v]\M\ t.lio Uritinb were ('.om[)lotoly victorious 
Tim dofealeil enemy now eamo (piiclcly to 
lerms llnuigli many aetn of violence and hos- 
tility Hlill tnld of the uiiHdtled oomlilion of 
alfaiiH ill tbo oountry. The 'frcaiy of Yaii- 
dabo ]Hit an end to (lie war, and beeame tbo 
basin of tlie largo aooeHsion of terrilory known 
as Brilisli IhiriinLli. Tbo Burmese Hovoroign 
was oldiged to giv(^ up Araeiin, together with 
tlm provineeFi of JTeigui, Tavf>y, and Yea; io 
yield all of Ids olid ms to the kingdom of Ah- 
flam and the oonliguous Hliites, and to pny a 
largo indemnity for I he oxp(oiHeB of llitj war. 
Tb(^ HlrtMigtli, vigor, and resist! e.ss ini pa o I of 
the Britisli power borne on tlio veld ole of Sir 
Aroldbahrs small army against an lumkintniul 
popolouH kiiig<loni, more tlnin ten thousand 
miles diHlunt from tlio seat of I lie Bngllsh 
Govern men L, wafl but another illustnitioii of 
(bo vitality and entcipriso of lliat warlike i*aeo 
winch lias fas to nod the crooked fluke h of its 
nnohora uiidor the chalky walls of the llrilisli 
iBlaiuls. 


Rctuniing to the homo affairs of the king- 
dom, we may properly pieseiit in this con- 
nection some fnll< 5 L‘ account of the agittilioii 
nliicb now arose relative to tlio jamal disabil- 
ities under wldoh the Homan Catlndies of 
Kiiglnml and Ireland hud been jdaoed by the 
A(5t ol Union. J^^f)w it wan tliut the great agi- 
tator ami rofornior, Haiiicl O’Oomiell, ap- 
peared on tlio HOoim, and begun, with velic- 
incjit invective and umuisworable argiiinoiit, to 
domuiid the roniovul of the pcmilties against 
Ids Oiitbnlle country men. He institulcd a so- 
ciety ealled the Outhnlic Aflsocial.ioii, small at 
first, but growing .slowly to larger proportions, 
and spreading to all parts of the United 
Kingdonu In 1828 he was elected for (JInro 
to tlm IIousQ of Oommona, an event which 
foretold the Hiiecoss of tlio eauac which lie ad- 
vocated. A iiionHiire embodying his priiiciplos 
of reform was inlrridiiced and carried through 
the IlmisG of Uoniinoiia against tlio most streii- 
uoiiH opposition; hut the liill was rcjocied in 
the Ilonso of Lords. Tlio oxoitement rose to 
such ft pitch as to on dang or tho peace of the 
country; and in trohind tho firea of civil >var 
smonhlcred, ready to liurst into flame. In 
1828 iho repeal of the Test and OorponiLion 
Acts, which laid hcuii in Ibrcci hiiico Iho time 
of (JluirlGS II., was, as we have said, cavriod 
til rough rarliaiiumt, in a hill iiitioduecd for 
that inir[mso liy Ijord John Knsscll, 

H was believe (I by the Tories that so great 
a coneesMion ns was implied in this m ensure 
would satisfy the On tin dies and bring quiet lo 
the Kingdom. ]kit tho event iirovod other- 
wise, With tlio Iriuniplianl idoctiou of (T(Joi\- 
noil to Harliamonl., the agilation hroUo out 
anew. It was (duiniod (hut tlio I'eforinatory 
measuri^s tliUH fur promoted bud been int(Midod 
to favor only Llm Protosliint Dissontors of 
Great BriUuii, and that imLliing short of Llio 
ninovid of tbo k’gal disabilities of iiie C Catho- 
lics would miilico. It was clearly in dclinnco 
of tlm statute forbidding the admission of 
liumunistH lo Paiiinment lliul OTkmncll was 
olo(5lod to that body. Tlio crisis was rcuelmd 
when the time cuino for tlio Irisli iigitalor 
to take bis scat in tho Honso of Uoiiiinojia. 
T\ui Minisiry, biiekod by I, ho Prolosinnt clubs 
which hud been fonnecl in most' pans of tho 
XCingdom, dotcrinincd to oxclndo CVGonncIl 
fiom his jdacQ. 'WheiT lliis projooL wua known, 
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pnrty aiiimoPiLy wns funned Ip n vvliiLe licjit. 
The piililic becnnic so couviiLsed that an appeal 
to 111 I ns SCO Hied inovi table, unless tlie Govcrii' 
ment should yield. It ^vns in the laee of this 
aUrnnug conebtion of afikvvs that the 
at the op c [ling- of the Pnrliainon lary session 
of 1829, yvns obliged to ]‘otreat. It was per- 
ceived by tlio Tory Jeaders that it would be 
bet Lei fov the Govern in cut to bring forward a 
bill of their own motion to relievo the Catlio- 
lies of their diisaliiliticg tlian to be driven to 
8iich a collide hy the itiipcmlijig rcvoliilioii. 

Ill accordance with this prudential soheme, 
a bill was at once prepared, W'liich had the 
eflect of arousing all the deep seated projii' 
dices of the Kingdom. Tlie Tory 1^1 mis ter? 
were den on need as tiaitors, not only to their 
party, Init to tlio Oniistitntion of Great Bi‘it- 
ain. Many of the extreme partisuna lefuacd 
to follow I heir leaders further in the direction 
of refonn, Tho Dnlce of Wellington ard Sir 
Robert Peel became tJie ohjccta of bitter dislilcc 
to the Ultra-Tories, and the latter statesman 
was actually defeated for reelec tioii by the 
University of Oxford. Nevertlielcss, on the 
I3th of April, 1829, the Ricrjnir Birx was 
passed, and for the first time in one luiadicd 
find 6fty years the Romnu OatboliG aubjecta 
of Great Britain were made equal before the 
law with the other people of the Kingdom. 
Heuce forth the discrimination against them 
extended no furlliei than to tlieir ex elusion 
from the olBces of Regent, Viceroy of Ireland, 
and Lord Chancellor of the ICingdom/ 

George IV,, who had poraonally resi.stecl to 
the last tlie veoent measincs of reform, was 
correspondingly Immiliated at his ftwn and the 
defeat of his Tory Ministry. Hia licalth was 
already greatly enfeebled. Pie presently re- 
tired from the piifdic gaze, aii<I aought seclu- 
sion ill the sliades of Windsor Castle. The 
ivorn^out debaiicliee took no fiirthov interest in 
public nfljiii'R, and the public res[)nnrlG(l by talc- 

' By a Rtrnnjie coiiu'idonre the veno ruble Catlio- 
dral of York, tho piule of the Cluneh of Rnglund, 
wna nlinost do a troy o cl l>y fire at (hcj veiy iiniG 
wdieii the tvJiiinjjhant Cnth olios woio hailing tho 
SftSPflge of the Iteliof Bill through Pnrlinmonb, It 
seemed that the violoiioe done to the Mother 
Church by Henry YIII. and tho BcdoriiieiR of 
the Sixteenth Century, was about to lie avenged 
by the concurrent ravages of party sU'ifo and the 
devouring elements 


ing ns little interest in the nflhirs of llie king. 
Tho latter was taken scriou.sly ill early in the 
year, and died on the 2t>Lli of Jiin(% 18110. 
Tho Duke of Wellington, who not want- 
iug iu )io\ver of personal anal y sis j and was no 
flatterer of men, living or dead, siinuned up 
the qualities of Ihe deceased moiinioh a.s fol- 
lows: *‘PIo was tlio most extiaordiimry com- 
pound of talent, wit, buffoonery, ohsliiiaey, 
and gooci-feeliiig — in short, a inodley of Iho 
most opposite qualities, witli a groat ]»rrprm- 
derance of good — that I ever saw in any (shar- 
ncter in my lUh.” Of his reign, hoYYovcr, 
though short and little distingnislu'd for glory, 
it iTiay lie said that luirdly any o(bcr di'Cade in 
tlio history of Erigliind has hoen niovts inaikcd 
for the many practical reforms ^Yllil‘ll it wit- 
nessed, for the advance of all liberal sen lb 
inents m society and State, and for tlm dif- 
fusion abroad of more htimaiiizing tendoiieiea, 
tliniv^Yvas tlic ollierwiso fcclilo and uuHtcady 
reign of Gcoigc IV. 

Tho late king left no Icgitiinalo cluldron to 
inherit his title and crowii.^ Ilis brollier, tlio 
Duke of ITnlc and Albany, was long shuMi dead. 
Tho next cider of his brothers was William 
Hoiiry, Duke of Clarence, who now acceded 
, to the throne, with the title ot Wll.UitM IV. 
PIo had been a sailor in liis boyhood, serving 
with clistiiiclion under Atlinirala Dighy, Umj- 

^ As for tjuccn Caroline, siio also lual to 
tho land wlioio slianudess porsivulion ctinhl no 
longer assiiil hej\ She had, afhu* (ho infruiioufl 
trial to vhich slie lind bc’on ni the 

Iloufic of Lords, lioeii lan'iinttcd lo rcsnme ]ii‘i 
tiUe of (hieen, but wria foibbldiai \u cnlio AYonb 
minstor Hall on tliodayof lier hushniurs cmoiia- 
tion. It was the deaili-sliiii in tlio wonum'Fi 
))Osom; ftlio pined for nineteen days, and yielded 
her shattered life lo tln^ el (•men Is, Hvmi III is a as 
not the end of tlio dark fnlalily that ovto'linng her 
cnuicr Her dn lighter, ili(i Brincoss Cluultdtc A m 
gnsm, Yvas Yvedded, in 1810, to T.eoiiold of Snxo- 
Colling, afterwanlH king of the Ikdgimis, hnl on 
tlui (Jtli of Nnveiiihe]’ in Hie following y<‘ai' sliu 
(bed in die a^i>iH(‘s of (diihl-bii Lh" an evcnil. that 
wriinj' fioiu Die stoi’ii soul of Byron ouo of hl» 
Bubliiiiest stanzas; 

pf'ttHan I H hi I n K f o j 1 1 1 In «af ot y I ( Ylii 1 1 I lo, 

Otlioij (lint woi Lfio hnp[jy, Ko nilftrod ) 

TJioso who weep not for bhnll wof'i> for Hire, 

And Fi'eodoni’fl iionrt Riovn linivy, to hoard 
IToi many Krlors for oNKj foi hIio li«d pohnal 
Ilov ojlsoiiN tor iftee, and o’ni' tliv lirnil 
Bfilidld hoi IrlH) Tlunu loo, lonely hnd 
And (i(‘so[nto conBon— vnlnly wnrt Ihou woil I 
Tlio hUHhainl of n yonr, tlio fatlior of tho dead 1 
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^ni(l Nol^ion. iUit duriiif^ tlio of liis 
r/rotbt?r rt/) i 111(1 lived Ui(i lifo of ii privixio goii- 
tlcmaii at Uusliy LVrk. Unfbrl,iiiuU(d}% tho 
lilc ol Wi Ilium liiid iioL lu^on siusli us to jns- 
tily any lu)p('H Lluit nii^dit bo ontortiniu'd of 
i'ei'oymin;:]; and v('d('ominf; Uio gonrval olmrmv 
to I wld(di wim now borin' 
tlu'onglmiit JOiiropo l)y 
the priiK'.oH of lJan()V(n’- 
lb'mi.s\vi(dc. Homo id(‘a 
of ilio inoial and polit- 
ioal pr[iioipl(’H by whndi 
I ho now was likely 
to 1)0 guided may bo Inul 
from u Horn tiny of Ins 
coinliiet wliilo a monibm’ 
of Iho lloiifH(‘ of Loi’ds. 

VVidIo silting in lliiit 
body, lio hud defonded 
the rockl('HSiiP 9 H, Ibo ex- 
traviiganeo, and de- 
bnuolmry of \m biodier, 
the Priin'o Rc'goiiL lie 
had spokim in favor ol' 

Lbo Hill f)f Divoreennnil, 
by whieli tliut iillogod 

goTilhmiiui pro]>()sril l,i> 

pul, away fmwer I'rom 
bor royal seal and iii' 
horilaiieo tlio uiiibitn- 
inilo (iiK'en (Jaroliiio. 
do bad ([('imiinoed the 
proposed (^nianoipailon 
of \\\\\ duves, nw again si 
lliu laws ol jiisliin^ and 
the inf.eresl^ of hnnian- 
ity, In his private life 
bis rolalioiiH wore liavdly 
more widl-tiniod and ri'* 
tipeoliihle than thoso of 
Ju4 Inolher, tho Jh'gont. 
jjle iiad bo(!nmo mnun* 
orud with a ooi'lain Mrs. 
ilonhiin an lad-ri'ss by 
proli'Hsioii, with whom 
ba liv('d lor Hourly IwoaLy yiuirn, tim union 
filing hrokon olf at lust for miwoly polil.ieal 
Tn Iftlft bo bad U\ken iv\ mnvriago 
jVdiduido of HuxO'Meiningen, who, in onnrao of 
linio, ohtaiiied ii groat iidlnonoo ovor lior easy- 
going liushiuid, Hut no family aprang from 
the Priniaffl logitinirito mnrriugn, and ho waa 
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destiuod to bo loft at tlio caul of bis roign, as 
Ids brutlioi* Uciin'go IV. bad boon, witliont an 
heir (Jiijiablo of iidieriLiag Iho ornwii. 

\VilJiam IV, came in Iho tlirnno at a time 
when Ibo agitathui for reforiu in all tlio logis- 
lulivo and udinini-^tvativii nui thuds of the King- 


dom was rife. It miomod at this (ipoeb that 
tlm onurgieri of ilia nation, long t'onsuining 
ibmnftolveB \\\ wav’j bad Uwued svuUlvady agaiufit 
ibo rongli bandors and iinjKidimouts to civil 
liberty, win oh Lbo Jtiddlo Ages bad entailed 
on modern Knglaiub .No sooucr bad tbo 
Calliulio (iimstion l^fion ftoUlccl by the conccs- 
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sioii of the rlgjits wbicli Imd been withheld 
from t!mt large body of Britisli subjects since 
the tiftiQS of the Ttestoradoii^ than anotlior 
question of still more vitid importance was 
piesoiitecl to the English people. This wns the 
qiieation of a icform of tlie British Parliament, 
Xiavticvdnyly of that jvavt of the system winch 
related to the basis of rcpreijerUatiun in tlie 


House of Coniinons In times past this basis 
had heon detoi mined rathe i by IuihIccI estates 
than by pcq)iilatu>ii ; but the wliole gtow th of 
tlie civil polity of !h]ng!anfl had been in the 
direction of an enlargement of popular rights — 
a drifting away from tlioso feudal ideas upon 
which vepiesentafcion had so long licen founded. 

Hie history of the evolution of tlio British 


Pailiamcnt would, in its details and plillosophy, 
involve tlie greater pai t of the history of Ihc i'hi~ 
glisli -speaking race. Oiiginally, the I Ion ho of 
Loids luicl been deduced fi’Oin Iho ^V]tonagG• 
indt of tbe Saxon kings. The AVitenagoindt 
vas, Rtfiust, an assemblage of the gicatnuMi — 
Uteially, the wise mou — whom tlio j<(ivoicign 
was wont to call iati> coiuioii. ft \\w aa ««• 
aenililtigc of the Witan^ or AVise 
]\[ciq of the Kingdom, ft con- 
sisted of loni})()riil hndrt, of omls, 
of dukes, of hiironn, f)f ai elihish- 
ops, and bishops, and abbots, 
brought Logelher, and constH-ut- 
ing a body of nuigiinU^s, bom 
wluun tlu' king was ^Yol)l to seek 
advice and sii])[fmt in liiiics ot 
trouble 'i1ie IIoiihm)!’ (kniinions 
had arison from n very dinhreiit 
soiivco, and had lieeii oi‘ slower 
devtdojniient. Its oilgin m to Im 
sought in tlic Anglo->Siixon mootn^ 
or meetings, con sibling, at ilist, 
of such voUuUary usse in hinges of 
freemen as miglit be esacntial to 
the wolhive of the trilw. The 
first of (ho moots was the hjic^a- 
jiioot, wiiicJ) ijieJuded (he* 
blod free men and eultivatois of 
the ftjHidand^, gathered li»geiiier 
to logulato the civil uflaiis of their 
township, their village, or pnrisii 
Next came the iinr/onoot, being 
an n«oml))agc of the piiiicipal 
men of the burgh, for (lie puo 
pose of adiiiini^leung iiKfiiieijud 
a/faiKS The hiuidicd’UmA had ii 
still moie imporluni place iti the 
English sjsiom. It oompriHod tho 
reeves and duel' fieemen gathered 
from tho seveial townships and 
bnighs within ilie limil^^ of I bo 
so-called Hundred. Above (Imh 
npsoiiibly was (be is/a?r-nion(. Ft 
was a body gatheied from the shiio or (uui\ty, 
having an oiildennan for ils {uesideiit, and ex- 
eicising jiiiiHlietiun over the several hundred a 
comprised within the sliiiu The body was 
composed of ti reevQ and foviv freemen from 
every luindrcd. Its niemliors can hmilly bo 
said to luw^ been elec ted, at Icasl bj ynch 
methods m would constitiUe a modoni elec- 
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tioiK But they wore sent to tlic viirioiift moots 
by tlie c<miinon voice, and by jnelliorlH winch 
Imd ill thojn the of a true elec tion. 

In many einergenoie.s it doHinible 

foi* the Hied iu?v 111 luiigw ol' I'lngltnid to cull 
not (nily the (.hvat Oouncil or llonse of 
Lords, but also (be (Joniiiions - that is, ropre- 
Hcntalives fiorn the vailous moots almvo 
described-'- to assist and Hnjipm’t the sovendgii 
in his wars, and tu [^ive him counsel in llio 
gciK'nd adiiirs of ins gov<‘rnnu'iit, I'lic Htiidmifc 
of liislory will ivaddy recall the liicl that llie 
Commons of (be AVesievu l'hu’0}iean kingdoms 
weie, in (lie times of which we speak, an ex- 
treiiK'ly modest folk, very little disposed to in- 
terlero in liic nil airs of stale, innhl m all 
jiolilmid limiters, slow (o eonvmie even at tlio 
SoveriMi^n’s eiill, and nieok in Ida presenee. In 
Kngbuul, however, mi in‘(vmnl ol' Ibc peeiiliar 
stnictiuc of Hoeioty, the (Joininoiis ^new into 
pK'iUcT promiiienec tliiin in any other eomilry, 
A hur|^M‘SS or middle class spnuif^^ up. In whoso 
hiLiids much wealtli was atlenf^tli (leeiiiiudiiUMl, 
They it was wlm heneoforlh must, in liugo 
measure, furnish the revenues of (ho King- 
dom. As a e(ins(s[nene(‘, the MnglLsIi (loin- 
lUonH were more fnupienlly enlh'd j^y llio 
king to assist him wilh their preM^nee niul 
their iiumius. Kor Hcveinl I'enluries there was 
an ajiproxiinallon between tlui two Ibnisc's of 
Varlianieiii. Hut iit length the growth of 
the Coninioim nlarined Imtli Ibo king and the 
lords, and in the reign of JCdwiml UI. tlio 
two llouse.s weie Ibrinally seiiiiratod. The 
oigiiiii/alion of each heeame more dollidte, 
and eaeU lienee forth pursued its iude\knident 
lines of dovelojunmit 

'riie reader may perceive, in (lie sitmifion 
here pvi‘\\ared, the oUmuMils of t.Invl great <‘ou- 
(liel. iiy whieb, at the middle of the seven- 
Ksmlli (•(niliiiy, l.lie nioimr<*by and ai‘istne,iaey 
of Knglnnd were for a widle snliverled. In 
tim Weeoial Uevoinlion, of UtSH, the Ifoiisii of 
CoiniuoDs was again (ri'niujibant. ft lasania 
the most jjoworriil mid regular legislalivo body 
in all ( 'lirislemloni. Hnt the point of peimliar 
iiileie.Ht to llm Htndont of bmlory is that tho 
old Imrlmrie ennsLitution of liie (>oninioiis Imd 
been, Ihiongh all stageH of the evnlntion, 
jireserved uh the fuadaiiKMital basis of tIm 
iloiiHc, Sneh was the astonishing eonsorvnlism 
of tuc lOnglish race that tho abuses whkdi liad 
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flowed (lowji in the sfcioain of popular gov'erii- 
jiumt wore ja’cserved along with the ubgs and 
advuiitaguK of the organization. Aye, more; 
tfio abuses of the system wore bugged and 
cniiu'iiceil Avitb ns iiuich fervor a.s wore tlio 
true ])iuiieiplos of progresss, enlightenment, and 
freedom which coiustitutod tlie vital part of 
the Ihirlmnusituiy system of government. 

At length, liowovor, tlie gradual growth 
and didhsiou of poll deal ttnUghtcnn^enl made 
it impossible for the abusive part of the sys- 
tem longer to mirvive. This crisis wasreaehea 
ill the beginning of the fourth decade of tho 
pn'seiit cmitury. Tlie ro for mu Lory spirit wna 
aheiidy idmmd in the Kingdom. T'bc oflbrt 
io repeal Ibe more obnoxious nf tl)e disahiiities 
which bad long been imposed on the Catholics 
made nnuiilesL the abuses wbieb wore intci- 
ininghal and bUmded widi the very struclnro 
of tlio House of ConnnonH; and uo sooner had 
the rqical been i)!is‘'ed, tbiin tho reforming 
party turned upon the llouflo with tho 

lie termination to exorcise tho ovils iiiulcr 
which dial great bcidy was laburing^ as tho 
govej'iiiiig foH'o of lOngliind. 

'Plio V(‘i‘y foundation liiul to he biokcn up. 
It wiiH pmH’civcd tliat Llio vice wa>s dcrp-seatod, 
r(‘ji(‘liing down to the vory basis on which tho 
UcniHO of C/ominonH rested. vniioiiB bov- 
ongliH nf the ICingdoin, iVnin whieli tho repre- 
sentatives .siuiiig in the JIoiisg were drnw’ii by 
election, Imd been mapped out long ago, and, 
[bough tlio population luul fluctuated from Hide 
to side; tlioiigb great eommimitios hud boon 
plaiileil wliero none existed bnibro; though 
other greal (^mnniunilh^s had, in tho inntntioua 
of iiidiislry, under tho landed system of Great 
Britain, and in uiiHWor to Llio calls of cmnmoreG, 
diHiippoaved from llio places where they did ex- 
ist, tlio old basis of ivjirGsenliition still pre- 
vailed; HO (hat ibo Il()oso of (jommoiis no 
loujjev rcprcseiUed the I'hig'aud oi‘ the pvcftcint, 
but Llio England of 11 mythical past. Ldigo 
cities had sprung up where Intlicrfo there was no 
dweilor. b^nch >Yoro Ijiveriiool, Manchestev, 
and Leeds, which, llunigli inha])itod by loom- 
ing lliousands, were ahsoluLely mirepvescnled 
in Barlianumt. 'I’bo aneienir. horougbs know iio 
Huoh eilicH, ainl consovvaLivo Jiughind luul ihua 
far ros[jectod her ancieiiL boron gliR —imist ro- 
sped tlioin stiBl Many old disliicfcs had be- 
come wolLiiigh depoindalod ; but consorvjitive 
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England si: ill regarded lu*i* old dijitiiots — must 
regard dicin still I Such, for iiit>taiico, was the 
rotten borough of & rat ton Such ;vas the ])ur- 
ougli of 01(1 Sarum, which no longer coiilained 
n single hou^'e, mul yoL it continued to ho rep- 
resented 6^ Uvi) v[Lmbn\^ </ tha DoinmoJ' Chmmo^t^^, 
Such lionmglis wore the so-eallcd “pocket” l)ui- 
(iiiigli‘5; foi they might well be carried in the 
pnohrtl Liverpool had no reprGhCiilalive ; Old 
Hanini liiul two lepro^oiitiitivop. At length 
die stiirrly arli^auK of tlio gieiit ninnnliuUiir- 
mg towns detoi mined no longer to ciiduic the 
a1>oniina])le nuickcry of repi'esoutativo govern* 
nient in whicli they, the bo no and sinew (d’ 
England, laid no jinit or lot, Pojuilav lentb 
ers at (nice took up tlie ehirnoi*. The icetnU 
siicee^-s of tlic poliliciil revolt in beluiU cjf the 
Roman Ciitholios fuiiiislied tlio oxatnplo — 
gave eneon rage m out to tlio movement, A 
popiiUr belief was di/hiscd abroad tlnit tho 
movcniont could but be crowned with sn cress. 
But against it all, the reliction ary party, tho 
conservative, obstructing element in BntLsh 
politics, tiuit auQient Toryism which had 
thvoiu^U so Uu’f^Q a period of British history 
controlled, or antagonized, the destinies of 
the kingdoni, sot tliomselvcs with tlie finniicss 
and obstinacy of the immovable rocks in tlie 
Hill of Taiic 

It liappened at tliis [mrticnhir juncture that 
the aniiiis of Continental Europe tended niiKjh 
to strengthen and in to n si f}^ the popnhiv move- 
nieiiL in England. In tlio very year of the 
accession nf AVilliani IV. to the Englisli 
throne, the roupcibuj) people of France dis- 
posed of iheir Icing i)y a most summary ]) re- 
cess. At tlio .same time a rebollion occurred 
in Belgium, which led to tlie fieverance of (liat 
inij^ortant power from the dominion of Hol- 
land, and the Gstablishinen t of an iiidependGnt 
kingdom under the rule of LoQ|V)](b of Saxe- 
Coburg, who received the crown, in July of 
1881, with the title of Leopold L, King gf tlic 
Belgians, In tliese niovcmonls of tlie Liberals 
of the Continent, the people's party of lilng- 
land was quick to discover the omens of suc- 
cess On the other Imiul, tlic Engli.sh Tories 
fouml in the destruction of the continental 
systems, with which they sympathized, every 
rensoii for distnistiug popular government and 
adhering to the past. To the Liberals of 
Great Britain Louis Philippe, of Fiance, was 


a pleasing cluuiicter to con tc in plate ; to tao 
Tolies he wa.s a menace, a ,^[)ecter. 

Thus it was that the gicat tiro] out of rc- 
ibrining tl)0 basis of rejiresemtJiLion in the 
Bi'itisli llmiHC of Commons iimimo Iho all -ah 
.soibing (jueslion in tlieiiihl yeiu.s(jf Willuini IV 
The mciibUHi met with tlu‘ gietUest oiipo.sitiun 
ill the body to Avhieii it was direoLed. A 
iniiiistej'iul ci’isis was lu'ceipltated hv tb(^ fool- 
ish doclamtion of the Duke of Wellington 
against Iho pi-Oja^hil ion for l^ii liuimm taiy re- 
ioi’iii. He WHS sLiddouly deprived of the con- 
/Idencr of llie eoiiutry, ami a coalition of the 
Whig jiarty wdlh those wdio hml followed the 
political Ibrtuiioh nf (Innuing was lormed 
The Wellington hlinistry was dissolved, and la 
Kovemher of 1880 lli(‘ king summoned Marl 
Grey to hnan a now Cabinet, pIo(lg<‘d to eni’ry 
out ll^e refonmitory judiey. It js believed 
Llmt tlK5 [^arl himself liad i)uL litthi HyTn])atliy 
will) the pO]>iilar cause; l)Ut he m’us willing, 
on assuming the leadersliij) f>f the (Joveni- 
nient, to promote at least certain feaLiii-es of 
tho piopased rarliamcniury revolution, 

Tlie II.KFOiiM lIii.L^ so called by preiiniinouco 
over all other Parlitiineiitary ineasuieH having 
like [uii-posps as their oml, was rieeordingly 
prepared, and, on the IsL of l^lareli, 
laid, by Lord Jolm Russell, hoforo the I louse 
of ConimoDH. Tlicii it was that “ Hlonuing 
fury io.se,” such as, jierhajis, was never heard 
before m that turbulent luena wlu're so niany 
of the hiiUles of Englisti liberty Inivo hwu 
fongliL and won. I'lu' hill j)ass('<l to ils sei’ond 
reading, and thiougli us second rending, by a 
majoiity of one vole. It was seen by ttie mb 
vocates of the measure that it was (l(‘shiied to 
failure, and Parliament was diHsolved willi an 
appeal to tlio country. 

The Eiiglisli Ration was new shiiken (o its 
center. A new PnrliaimuiL was rc'tunicd luue.li 
more favorable to I be l)ill than wius I be lire, 
ceding, Tlic second reading of the act was 
new carried by a majority of one limidreil and 
thirty-six. The Uui'd I'oading was jjnisscd, 
and the act went triuinplianLly through the 
IIoiiKo of Oonimons hkirl (irey enrriod the 
bill to the Lords, whore it was rejisjtial by 
a majority of forty-one. Hero, then, the issue 
Avus made up. Tlio landed aristocracy of 
Great Britain planted itself squarely in tlie 
way’^ of reform, and tho question was Avhothor 
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the undent pipjndices of tho Idngdoni/iopre- 
BOiitccl 111 iho House of LohIs, ^vould )idcl to 
tlio i)(][)ulai‘, and lunv ovcrwliolining, pu-^Hino 
ill the Uouso of Commons, or 'wliether, on tho 
cmUwvvy, Iho pojmlav puvty, bom lug the Im\u- 
ner of refoini, and hacked by tlio decisive le- 
suits of the recent railiuincniaiy election, 
^vould be luirlod back, iDulcnb ovei thrown. 

It can not be doidjtcd tliiit the lest in on tbs 
of 1830-lU vitnesacd in I'higlinid ii ensis ninio 
BCiioiia and idanning than anything winch bud 
been known since the devolution of 1()88, 
Tbo radical lefoimcis and llie Ultin-Toi ies 
'were leady lo d<‘ci(le the issue by civil war, 
Between tbo ex ti enlists, however, lo^'O the 
Gioy J\JinisLry, eiuryiiig with it the gieat 
iiiodoiatc pally of JOnglislimen, who, though 
delennined on lefonn, slid songbl to icach 
the result by methods tliort of reviduLlo]) In 
the enioigeiicy two eoiiises, mid only two, 
weie open to the Governiiient. TJiere wuh 
between tlie two IIouk's of Piulianient what, 
in more leceiit jihiaseology, would be de^ 
aoininati'd ii political “ <l(‘udlockd^ 'Ibis might 
be hiokcn either, (list, by a deelniation fioiii 
the ITouso of (lomnioiia tliat tlie iihsciil of (he 
loids wms nof for (lie pa‘^sage ol (lie 

bill; Ol, secondly, by dealing under lo^al 
pidogalive a sidllcdcnt. nuniln’r of new pesos 
to bear dowm the udveiso 'J'ory niajoiily in the 
Dp per [loiiHC. Each of Ihese metliods is ob- 
jeetimiablc in (lie last degie<'. To decline 
the lisseiil of tlu' House of Loids iiiniei'eswiry 
wuH levolutiomuy. To eieiile tlin new peciH 
would 1)0 to diowii the IToiise of lands and 
defltioy its distinctive eliaracler, Willi imudi 
loluclaiico it was di^terniinod by the I^tinislry, 
oil the 1st of Jamiary, 1832, to demand of tlie 
king the croatinn of ibo new peel’s. Under 
this nienacn the Tory Lords iceedod hoinewliat, 
and the bill -was uIIow^mI to puss its Hoeond 
reading. Ibit when it came to I lie (biid loiid* 
ing, the iiashage of the nieasuie enuld not ho 
foieed, and the Uiey iMinislry icsigncd, 

^Y(d ling ton was now aslccsl to lor in a now 
(hiblm'-t, and un tier lake tbo tlnvernment. 
But Ihe I ask was liniMde^-s, After a single 
week of such ]jr>Iitieal luniioil as Inis uiicly 
been witnessed in (heiil Ibilnin, the king 
was obligisl lo s('nd again for bhii I L'ley, and 
U'coiuniit to liini llic destinies of the ^Stiite. 

That ]\Iinistcr luid IjOhI Jb’oughain went to tho 
N. -Vol. P-17 
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king in pci son, demanded of liim the power 
to create the new ja’cia iircessary lo tho 
jiussiigo of the Eefoiiii Bill tbunigli the llouaa 
of Louis, and compelled the king lo ])uL liia 
asticnt iH un’itiny, as follows: “Tbo king 
grants poiin^sion to lOail Giey and to Ids 
Cliancellor, Loid Bioiigluun, lo crcalc sndi a 
nunibcr of pecis ns will ho snincioiit to inaiiio 
the pass! a g of the Beroini Bill, fiist calling 
np ])ueiH’ eldest sons.— WiLTiFAiw II., Windsor, 
^\ay 17, 1832.’^ 

The event showed that the ox^tiemily vWiicli 
was thus piovided for was not dcinaiulcd. 
The Tory loids saw at lost the expediency of 
yitddiiig a litilo to save inuth. Aecoidingly, 
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wlien iho TIefoi’in Bill raino to its liiuil \nu- 
t^age helbre the Loids 11 sunicient number of tlio 
])ems, bended by ihe Luke of Wellington, 
wttaribj ahmted Ihmmlvc^ Irom the I Ion so to 
pel mi L of the jin^’-^ago oflhcActby a nnijoriby of 
oigliiy-four* Tims on the 7lh of June, 1832, 
the Bill for the Ueloniuiiinn of tlie Biiiish Ihir- 
liiinaoil heeanie lli(‘ law <d' lla^ Kmgtloai, afltw 
a struggle^ vvhieb, at several of iW pbnsea, \m\ 
b rough I the enii 11 try to tbo vmy vcigo of 
levolnliom The pmol had been enipIm^'i'A'd in 
niiiuy insianees bv netnal violence. Time anil 
again ])npidni’ iiidigiinlion laid broken fni tli 
agiiiiist (hose leadcis of the Tory pnily who 
weic iin]ieding the piogiOHS of the lloform. 
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ill lx>nilon tlio. piiliicG of tlin DulvO of AVcl- 
lui^^toji by a fill i( ms iiHib, 

whom not even tlicJ inonioi'ios of Wa^eiloo 
c'ouUl prevail any ]oii|ror. Nottinj^'liiini wan 
burnetl to the f;5roun(l, jiinl a piU't ol 

Biistol destroyed by iiihai‘p;oii(s beyond ^^be 
control of the antlionLies. But as iL boeninc 
evident tliiit tlie jofonniitoiy iiiovenioiiL wtJiild 
Biiceeod, us the Tunes sbriuik bePoie bhoii op' 
iKHieiits, a better teiniier pievailed, and Uio 
ship of Slate at leni^dli outsailed the ^ tor in 
aud ancliorcd in clear water. 

Pcrliaps no oflior nioasnre over adopted by 
the British Parlinnieiit was more salntiiiy hi 
its elfoctfl than wns the Iloforin Bill of 1832. 
It was a new erii from wliidi many other re- 
form atory piojecls w'cro to date their origin 
and possibility, By the Tweforni Bill, tlic so- 
called pocket and rotten horougbs woi'C dis- 
fmiiehiaecb No longer might some liindcd 
nabob carry in his pooket several Parliiuiien- 
tary vo tea, held lul which there was noconslitu- 
ency. Other decayed boroughs, while they 
did not aetmilly lose their ropvesentntinii in 
the House of Coiuiuous, bad that vepve^cwta- 
tion greatly reduced. The votes thus gained 
from the disfranchised horoiighs, wore icdis- 
tiibuted to the counties and miumfiKituring 
towns to which an aderjuate lepiebentii tion had 
liithorto heen donied. The whole disfranchise- 
ment extended ^to fifty-six boroughs and about 
thirty small towns Tlie general efleet was 
that of eqimli/.ation, by whi(‘li the populous 
counties and tho (dties were given their jnst 
equipoise in tho Utilise of Common sd Curtain 
property qualifications on the suffrage were 
allowed to stand. Indeed, in the light of the 
liberal priiioiples which mow pro v J ill in Eng- 
land and the UiiitiKl States witli respect tho 
rights and prorogatives of oitixeiiship, wo can 
but be surprised that the very inodciate jn-iu- 
ciples incorporated in the Befirin Bill of 1832 
should ever liave lieeii I'ogarded as radical or 
extreme. The right of voting in flie English 
boroughs was still res trie tod to tlio tenants of 
lionsos worth ten jimmds a year, Properties 
under tins valuation, or rather tlie lioldoi’s of 
the same, layasboforo, ni id or complete disfran- 
cliiaonient. In the counties, tenants paying a 

' TrelninUrained, nndei the now a])|)orLion]nenfc, 
live nilflitioital moinheis in tlu‘ rinnso. 
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rental of lifLy ptninils pir annum were onlb 
tied to suilVtigo, win In freolitddeis liaving an 
iiicomu fioju tlicir own lands oi' forly shiliings, 
or hinded ]>ioperty worth leu pounds n yi'iii, 
wer(‘ [)(irinUl('d lo \o(e under (1 h‘ jirovislons of 
Llio bill. Snell weu' tin* geneial feiilure.s of 
the lelbiin by wliioli the Parliairienliiry I'l'pie- 
seiiliilioii ill llni llouso of Onjiinnnis was <lo- 
termined for (lie ensuing lliii'Ly-six years, 

Wo now eoino lo consider the leni.sliition 
f)f tho sO'Calii’d Ihdbniied JhirlianimiL, which 
began its exist oinm iu 1833 The liheruli/.iiig 

\\ SsWv\-^ \ViW\ 

seininalcd during the period of ngilation, now 
speedily bore their fruits. No sooner iiad the 
House of (loin I nous again assiMnlileil Lliiin a 
bill wan l}n)ugbt forward fin* the aliolilioii of 
shivery in all the colonies and possessions of 
; (Ireat Britain. In this (uise, tlio iigitalor was 
William Wilber force, Hull, one of the on- 
thusinsLs of huinaiiity, at that time a nunubor 
of tho Ooinmons for the cnniity of York. 
During Uio greater pari of his life ho had 
boon engaged in projects looking to tlio aboli- 
tion, (list, of the alavc-ivade, and then of slavery 
itself. As early as Mio ascendency of \Yilliain 
Pitt, Wil her force, in conjunction with that 
state.snian, souglit to acini re the abolition ni the 
sluvc-triido in the Bidtisli dominions. N(^ gnsit 
step, however, was taken in this direetion until 
1807 Pitt, in the mean while, died, and 
Willierfbrce s( niggled on against the s<'I(h1i- 
ju’^s of men and the prejiidic(‘ of ages. Ho 
was already in (he last act oj' his lilb wlimi 
(he Jloronnod Parliainoiit, under the iiispiin- 
tion and hsulership of Brouglunu, Buxlon, 
Clarkson, and many other pliihiiilhroiiisls, who 
had luMird (he cry of tlio oppiemtjd, Uxik up 
his nil finished task, and, us his life went <lown 
in the slnulows, the Jlfntn Tvlirl UpliarHin of 
slavery was seen in Imniing letiefe ov( 3 r agaiuRt 
tho wall Even then the slaveholders of (he 
Kingdom rallied all their powers to defeat (he 
measure; hut tho gale of piddle opinion blew 
hard against them, and Ihoy and (heir <’aiiso 
wont down Logelhcr A inontii after tlie dealh 
of Wilborforco, when, from the mountahi-toj^ 
uplifted high, he had caught aovoss tluj riven 
one (’(M’taiii ghuicc of tlie radiant laiid.scape, 
Iho EMANinPA'rroN Bruv was passed, and 
human slavery mol ita quiotuH throughout ihn 
British dominions. It could not bo said, how* 
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cm, lhat tlic mifli'n'fl ^milly 

frciii lli(‘ loss of lliuir “ ])ro|)('i'ly.’‘ 

TIu' pliLii of iiholitioii Wiis so |;iiuhi!il id i(.s 
{ i|i|>li<‘jil loii, Miul (ho hU'j)^ lalion sf> jiiuph^ to 
rciniiijoi'iilo tliosi' ^vho wvvii siqjposod in Unvi^ 
HiUliMofl liiiaiioially hy (,Jio tlcslnuUion of.siMvh 
tuilo, lliiit nojko nii^^liL wi‘h (tompJnin. 'riiost* 
who Inol sill VOS woiT iilhMvi^d (In'rofoi* iin 

n^r^ri’0|^alo cnmpoij^alion oftwonly millions of 
pounds. The? iMniiiici]>iilii>ii, nioroovor, wwH 
post [ > 0110(1 to such diUoH ns worn supjiosc'd lo 
1>(‘ oonvoino^nli ior llu' Sliuvo idiildrou 

uiidm' six years of a^o wore to boooino Irim in 
the siimnuM' of LSIM; Hhiv(!S of Lh(‘ Hold, in 
Bv.wn yoais; juid domostio s(*rvaii(s, in 11 vo 
yoavs Ivom Um jvassa^o, of I hi' aol. U was 
oaUinaliid tbati (.ho slaves of jh<‘ Kingdom, (or 
whom a oompoiisaLion was ^'ivoii lo llm owners, 
numhorod, at tho lime of llio piiHsai^o of (Im 
IOiniinoi[)atioii Bill, abouL oi^lit hundnal thou 
Baud. 

Daniel O’daniudl now roappoarod on tho 
8 Lugo of Biilish politioH, and l)0\,anio ono of 
tho loading iignri^s of Lbo sooiio. 'Hio ns* 
oondi'iury \vhi(di ho had norpiirod during thn 
iigihilion for Lho n^peiil of lIk', poniil cli.salnb 
ities of llio (JaLholies, now oarriiul liiiii In tlio 
front- of anoilior movemonl, sLiU more impor- 
tant and radi(ail in ilH oliaraoter, 1C ii gland 
for ibroo (amUirles bud boon a Drob'stiint 
8tato. Tho lloformuUoii liail (mtorod inio 
onniliiniiLhni with lIk' whole friinn^ of (dvil so* 
oioly, In no oLhc'r Mtal.o of modern ICni'opt^ 
had the religimiH inslitnlionH of Ihe country 
boon blended morn (‘oinpletely with lho [)olit- 
ioul HLruoLure than in tbo major iBlund of lho 
Kingdom. Indand, on the oLIkm’ hand, was a 
Catholid omnil.ry, Tnto the Western Island 
the Kid'orniers of Lluj sixUimilb (Kmiiii'y had 
nevev inum able lo irate, "Hm CleU.le mvw 
proved itsidf most loyal and dovoti’d lo lho 
Motiuw (lluindi,^ Hardly might it be mid Unit 
Hpnin or J*orfagaI, or Ibdy bersidf, bad re- 
niaim'd more profoundly infidel I'd with the 
Holy ]'’'iiitlu as ilispensis! from the chair of Ml. 
Peter, than had Irelnnd, 

Tliis divergence and aidngonism in th(> n?- 
UgiouH sysicni of the people of iho two isliuids 
conslitntoil in the fourth deiiade oP ihe iiresonl 
ceiUnry, us it hud done for genmuitionSi and as 
it dons lo Ihe )>resent day, the vnsupevaUlo bar 
lo poll lieu! and soeiiil nynipatby ho tween tlio 


and lush At thi' refnrnnitory 

i'))(ieh, ol whndi art* lien* picHonling n 
sk('l(‘]i lo lli(* r(*!ul('i', (he k'Uilor.s el' the' (-hUh- 
fdir, wo oiighl. say, ihe Irish, pailv in llic 
ITiiiU'd ICing(lo]ii, w(*ic elali*d liy tiieir sinr(*ss 
111 seen ring tlu' pmi.'-agt' of I Ik* Ib'ptail Udl. 
'I'iic^y liiid shurt'd hi the mni’c leet'iil I'xciie- 
nieiils at.Lendniit ujien the n'l'ernnilioii of lho 
Ibitish Piirliunmiit. Tht'y wcie for many rea- 
son^ enibohhmed Lo strike out lor a more rath 
leal ](*foriii, and in l)aiii(d OH-nmadl (lioy 
lomid tlio lInp(a'^oHlltion of Lhti (•anso. 

The two most oUeiisive svinbols of the siih* 
ordiaatitin of lho Iiish pi'oplo to the BiiLish 
( roviM’innonL wen' llu* IiiSlniilislu'd (diurf'h,and 
Ibe Kyslem of Tilhuig l\y which it was sup- 
jmrlcfl. The Kpisoopaliaii J'jslahlishmenL was 
as lixetl in ri(dnn(l as in ikigland. Tt snt 
hvooding over a pooplcj who weri^ itilerly 
alienated i'rom it. The trisli were C/iitholicB, 
but they must support tho Ohnveli of England. 
That Church exmted umoiig tlioin fpr its own 
good. In inmiy jmrts of the oocii^ry ll'.o 
tdhlishnioiu ivuH I’l^iiresonted moudy by Lho 
huildingrt, tho (dergymen, and the parish. 
PariBhioncn’S there were hoik*. To support 
siieli an iiistifcnUon, ioreign in every jiarliuu- 
lar to lho goiiins am I .syiupnlhii'n of ihe. }jeu- 
])le— to support it by brais and ninljils laid 
heavily uud jiorpeLiiiilly npoii lho IrJnh Calh* 
olie. ]KMimntry- -ivaH an ini([inly nn palpable UB 
to be inmiHtioiis in the oHtiiniition of poBlerity. 

Against this wdiohj Hysleni ol' ihreign ee<do- 
sinsLicid doiuinution, O’Coinadl now raisisl \m 
voic(‘. He (l(miiLiid(’d I lie diseHtabUskhuMil oP 
the Chiiroh in Ir(dati(l, He denianded that 
'Liui I i thing Bystimi, by ivliiiih that (‘hiireb wuh 
H iil)|ii)rt(‘d, Hhinild 1)(^ iiboliHhed; llint the dlo- 
cose*) should he broken up, iiiid llio bishops mid 
pviefttrt of the (.llwweh of ICuglund left In sueh 
free support us they miglit still ebluin ; tliat 
lho lOstablLshmenl, in a word, sboiild henec^ 
forlb I)(‘ made to ri'sL on its own hush, just as 
dte Moilim* (ylun’(!h reHted, in ihe island, 

Al thin time ii slate of ulliiirH liad sn[un'' 
V('nrd in Indund mi l.lm religious side of 
HO(d(ily very similar to tlint whlcli osisti’d in 
Kngluiid biiPoui the passage of the lie form 
Bill, ()Thinn('irM ineasuru wm in lho miluro 
i)f uu (’celesiaslk'ul nd'orm, hy ivliich ine(pial- 
itioH of iaxulion anvl ubu^e^ ivero 

be removed. But lho [impositions of tbo 
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reformdr were met with violent opposition in 
Pmiinment anti throughout the country. The 
wrutli of tlie prelates of the OJuirch of 
England, and those who weje assoeiuted witli 
them in interest — backed, as they weie, by the 
Tory party, and nil the prejudices bom of 
conservatism — rose to the pitch of violence 
The agitation was fanned to a ilame. The 
Ministry of Earl Grey totteied under the as- 


deavored to iissevt itself and ninintain tho 
use n deucy of the ancient order by tlio pnsmigo 
of n CoihuJioN JIeol, the object of whicli was 
to siipprcf^s the Irish jno vein out by lb roe of 
anna. Jhib the nieasure, as might w(‘ll have 
been foreseen, only aggravated the evil which 
it was designed to mitigate. 

In tho midst of the eonfiiaion tlio Ministry 
of Grey wont to jiieccs on tho rocks. Tho 



Kail resigned, andwaa 
8 lie coed ed in oTk^o by 
William Tjiiinl), hetUT 
known as Koid Mel- 
bourne, lint he also 
was uiHiblo to weather 
the stornn After a 
brief iind iiiisLcudy of- 
foit to liold tb(‘ lielin, 
he was obliged, though 
8U])p<)iled by iIk^ Iciag, 
to give place to a now 
Consorvalivo JMinis- 
try, under tho 1 (‘a dor- 
ship orWii’lloluirLPeel. 
This nuiveinenl, how* 
evi‘r, ^\as as unstublo 
as its predecessor. Tho 
appeal to the eoniUry 
which was now inudo 
icsultcd in (he oyer- 
tliiowofreel and the 
reapiioinlriieiil of ]\Iel- 
boiirne us Iheniier, m 
18 !ir>, Tn thc^ mean- 
lime, however, Parlia- 
ment had al tempted 
to I'usL a lull to tho 
Irish whale by adopt- 
ing a measure of 




partial reiiirm. An 


act was jiassed by 


sanlts of its adversaries. Meanwhile, the first 
fruits of the agitation, as ahvays ha]:)pcns in 
Bucli crises, were bitter to the taste. The Iiisli 
peasantry, eat raged for gerioiatioii', by tlie iii- 
toleiable exactions of the English Establish- 
ment, bioko into revolt, In many ])laces the 
coLUitry was tcnoii/ed by the excesses of tlio 
inaiirroctions Crime aiul bloodshed weie in 
the path of tJiosG who imy avenged themselves 
for thft wrongs which had boen inflicted upon 
them. At Ihe first, the British ilinistry en- 


\Yhich ten of tho biHliopi'ic.s in Ireland wmo 
abolinlied, and the lovenues of the (fiinrch 
vcilruiiiged on a basis iip[u‘oxiinaling to 
jufstlcc. 

This was the epoch of the iisceudeiicy 
of Daniel O’Coiiiioll in the Ihnm of Com- 
mons. As a dohatcr he had Ikm'oiuc pn«- 
eminent. This, too, in his old age; for be was 
boyoJul fifty when ho ontered Ihirlianiont, 
Tim analysis <T his chiiractcr uiid pni poses Ims 
been diffi cull, even when the .same have been 
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illumined Ijy Die of siilfsrqntMJ ( (M'riils. 
It si'oiiis io liavo Ik'cu Ins lo dtsuaud 

nmcli, and io iLO(*n])L lor his i'oiiiilry-m(‘u 
Avliii(c‘V(‘r 1 li‘ {*01 lid ;yj{d. His oiidoiy 'wiis riid(‘ 
luid iKMsioroiis, lus inv<'('livt' ii io lin 

(li‘(»ud(Ml, (‘MMi l>y I lu‘ ^ mill's t and inosl (*al“ 
Idus IVrliiiim'iiiurutiis of his linu'. As iiiudd- 
h]>n'iikor, li. is ilonhl Inl "vv hidlii'r lUiy nniu oV 
iho ('Old nry bus 1 ) 0 (ML Ins Mi pent Jr lid swayrd 
llu5 miilliiiidos o£ liis o\'c*jliLl)lo coin) try mon 
ill liis ^Yill,!llld Avas ^nvoii Ijy Ins mliniiors ilu^ 
Ininlly (oo ovlnivu^ititi cpitliol of 
crowiuMl 

l( JS lo llu’ CIIMVIIH'II wo Rid Iioiiu'onsidor- 
iii^ iluii wo iiiciy propovly assign iho lio^iii- 
of anollior iiirusiiro of rid'orni in ilio 
sidninnslmiiou of (iroal. ilriUui). l^irliiiiiKMi i 
WHS now, fori ho lirsl iimop'allod upon io wrcs- 
iliMvilli ilu> (jiioslionor jiinipiudsin. I'ho 

oxisiin^ poor haws of Iho ooniilry worn kik Ii 
ihiii ilio uiiiiil)orof lliosii (*]aiiuiiifr]>u])]ic(*luiv- 
ily of i ])0 kingdom iiicivasiMl froui year io 
yoiU*. 'J'lio (tisiuiso WHS soon io bo u^^^ravalcd 
by llu) very uioiiith Avlilidi luid lu'cn H(lo\jldd to 
nllsiy ilH 'Fho jinioiini uuinmlly ap- 

propriiitod for tli(^Hii|JiM)rl of paiijjiu's luid run 
\i|) (o llio (uloiinous s)nii of sovoii luillioiis of 
pounds, Riid si lU iho enns for ^raluilons snp- 
luu’i iiK-roaMvl and miill.iplusl, li as iiiidiM 
ilio Adiuinihimlion of hord J^ltdliouino iliiii 
iho ivfoi’iiiof Ihn IkJorTiiiws was niulorlakcu 
by I kirliiLiiiini i M'Ik* jiusisun's adopiod worn 
siii'i'ossful only lo iiliiiiilod do^rnn; but (lu‘y 
liiid iho lucriL of Iciidinfl jii Iho rif^dil dirni*- 
lion, d'lu' Jicw hlHiiilo forhadd (ho furlluu’ 
jaiyiiHMil of bi'iudils to iil do-bod iod paiipiTs 
ill Ibdir own boiuos, and rojiuircd all IIiom' 
will) chnninidod an cijId'o or juirllul snpjujri al 
tlid bands of llu' piiblii’, lo oiilnr llicwoik- 
bousds, and m'u by labor svbal llu\y sou^hl, 
and hail previously rcisdved, as a ^vaiiiily, 

111 llic year \S'AU si ill aiiollu'r ini])idus 
was j^dvon loilu^ i ar of rerorni, by iho jJiissa^i^ 
Ihioupi'h Parbanu'iil of the jMi/NH'iPvr, Act 
d'liis lueasiiro Avas cspei ially designed Ifj 
aiuidiovale llii^ {'oudiliou of I owns and idlii's. 
M'lie ncl Avas a si'ri of seipud lo iho Wcfonii 
Jiill of IKJfi. H WHS jirovidod lluili iho lu\- 

\)iiyors()f iiiuni{*ipiil{'o)'[U)riili{Mihaiid))ni'oii^bs 

lui^dii olool a body of I own i'oiiucilors, and 
iliiii ilio lailnr niipjhl chose oin' of iheir own 
mnulH’i* as clii<‘f ma^islraleof Iho corporal ion. 


Tlio priiniple of lo(,il sclb^oveiinueni avjis 
liiiis, amUl ^renb a([\ anlai>;c, Julroducetl aud 
applied aiiu)i)^ tluti iininii*i[jiil [lopiilalions of 
(bcai Hriiaiii. 

Sliarp jifter ibis (aTH{i llit‘ passaf^e, in ISS(>, 
oLAaIulI was kimwiias llioTiTiiic (‘ommita- 
J’lON' Ai'l, ))y which lb AViis ])r(i\idefi I hat ii 
bxisl reiiir, io be detin'innied b y I he averaj^e 
pri( e of corn for the seven prei ediii^ ymSt 
should ]>(• subsliiuicd for ih(» iiicj.(ular lillics, 
AvJii(‘li had hitlierio been collected in Iho 
panslies. Koiiu' of the lOn^lish (Hoceses weie^ 
ab llic same binie, reforuicd, and, in olber 
bills, lb Avas ciiacled Unit luavria^n'S nii^dib 
ilicreaficv lio soleiiiJii/.iMl in tlio clniiclios of 
I )isseji lei's. 

In iho early part ol Iho ivi^n of Williani 
IV. iiiiuli ill-fi eliiifr was cmiled iii (Ireab 
llrilain and Holland by bho coiidneb of Iho 
foruier <*ouii(ry towards the lull or. Tlir) clilli- 
c'ully Avasenialled as one of bln' couse<|iionces 
of liio Hcl^nc Ib'vululinii iA ISJ10-)J2, 

Kju^ AVilliani J., ol! Holland, mil orally 
looked 1 fi bln^laiid for sym piilhy in lus t on lesb 
will) lli(3reMdled Jbd^iaiis, \Mial, bherefore, 
Aveie Ins (dui^rii) and ii'senlnienb lo lind Iho 
Avliole ill flue 11 CO of ibo Jlniisli CrovcnniKMib 
Ibrijwn on Diesideof Ibcin.suiTcehonislsainlto 
see llie crown of llio kini^doui of Hel^nniu eou- 
IVrnsl on Jjnujjold, snn-in-liny of bhe hilo hiiij' 
of I'bi^lamb 'J’o Ibii sludenb of history, liow- 
('ver, I Ills I'niu'so of (U(3 Jlriltsli ( cuveninuud, 
will nob appear nsloiiisbiii^ or nuiminral. 
Kroin tiino inniu'UKirial ib lias Ijch'u the ill-tlis- 
^uised jxilu'y of h]ij^laii(b in tlio luiiinimniacii 
of her OAvii us(*eiideiicy, to ^ive liersyiniiafliies 
lo Hie revobdionary parly in foivi^ii Volutes; 
Ibirtlo lli(H 3 \lenb ol’ (oiconra^iu*^ ilio ruplura 
of rivnl kingdoms npio Ilio poinb wlimi Hie 
veAaduliou iiself iieemues a mcninwe lo HrilisU 
iriieiesis. Ii wjisin piirsuaiico of I bis poliilciil 
habii (1ml ju (lie innsauapfeimsi I of Hie 
Hrilisli Ho\ eriiiueiib was opi'uly ^iveii In Nii- 
bella of S]jai]i, !i( Hml Inne cn^a^o‘(l in a cImI 
war wilh lier unele, Ibin Harlos, AtlivMoiinf 
I liel'ln^lisli Army, under comnutiid of (Icncriil 
hlvaiis, Avns sent, ill (o tlio iSpanish INminsiilii, 
and look ai’livo pari in iijiholdin^ llic cliihl- 
i[iiccn of Hie kiiij4;doin. 

On Hui whole, Hio Jlliiiisi ry of liord l^lcl- 
iMiurim AViis iiiedicii'ai, aud Hu' limes of ][< 
iisceiidcnc\Minev4nlfnl. The Premier liiimelt 
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owed bLs higli pliu’e in tlie ( iovfjriiiiioiit to 
negative! railier tliiiii po hi live (p[alitU'H Ho 
Ims hocMi prononiK'Gil liy [xditiral oiidw to 
have 1)0011 deiicieiil in iiusiglit ami in (‘iiorgy; 
and Ills jiohtieal iniliUMivo must be 
not tu Ills own sLi'ciigthf but to in- 

dependent of Ins will, and to the eoncunonoo 
of ibrtiiinUp cinunnyfiinces ft was die Inip- 
piucfis of Melljoiiriie, however, to Ibini tlio 
con nee ting link between the reign (d‘ William 
IV, and the girl-aovereigii who succoeded liim. 
As for die Icing, Ids life wan now rapidly 
waning. In the last years of Ids reign ho ex- 
ercised only the slightest influence on the 
coulee of events. William bogaa to show 
aigns of debility in May of 1H37 It was 


found tbiit lie laboii'il fioni a fatal afli'ction 
of the Uedining hu sevTud irorkw, ho 

{‘aiiio to lii.s lU'jiili on the l;!0th of fruiie, in that 
year. He died, iis Ins bioiluu before him hiul 
(hod, with iKf Icgitiiiuilo obildiHui; anil (ho 
huge family of alleges I illegiLiniate Ikmi’S w'oie, 
of couis(*, oxelnded iioni tins thro no. It he- 
Imigcd to the JMHliouviio hliinstry to stet^r Llie 
shij) of Slate from the narrow and slonny sc'as 
of an unpopular rengn into the (Ksoan — almost 
alioreless — of the Victorian epoch; an oeoim 
wide iiiul fice— not, indeed, witlioiil its seasons 
of storm and tempest, but i\)V (lio most part 
fanned with gen lie hieezes from indiiilo 
regions, and erowned with the radiamjo of 
sunlight 


CXXVIII.— 

IIE reader of history must 
bo constanfcl)’’ suj’prisod 
with the vioiasi tildes 
through which tlio Eoyul 
Houses of Europe have 
been fated to pass. Time 
and again wo liavo tho 
recurring phenouionon of a princely family in 
full bloom suddenly struck witli Idight and 
barrenness. Who could have fn’csoon that 
tlio IIouso of Tiid<n’, loprcsonted In the vlgoi*' 
ous and iiassionatc Henry VTIL, could have 
BO suddenly and sti angel y dcsoonded into ex- 
tiiiclion mid oblivion? W^lio could have an- 
ticipated the c (pi ally sudden de.soont of the 
House of Stiuiit into the female line? And 
who can con tom pi ate without wonder the do- 
teriiii nation of nature that not one of the 
seven tecJi oliildi'cii of Queen Anno should 
reach maturity? Wliy should Tlonry, 
times wedded tc fi'vtilo cjuceim, he unable to 
perpetuatG tlm iifiiiK^ of Tiuloi ? Why should 
Anno be luoclced as if she wore a fruitful tree, 
doomed to bear forever, luit dropping its un- 
ripe and blasted apples to Ihe earth? So also 
WG view with astonishment the sudden decad- 
ence of the family of George JIf. Nine suns 
arc born to him, and two of them in turn 
wear his orowii, and yet 'lit the death of 


EPOCT-I of CMAR^riSM. 

William JV., in June of 1837, not a Hinglo 
male cliild of tho legiiinjnto blood of tlio 
English CTuelfs, not a single true eioii o(‘ that 
House of Tlanover-lb’unswick, whicli had boon 
transplanted from Germany (o England, V(3- 
mained lo inherit the crown. TOdward, Dale a 
of Kent, fourth son of GcMirge 111., had been 
laid with his fathers .since ]825. 'Po liis sur- 
viving family, however, by the eslablislmd 
laws of Enghsli desi‘ent, tiie nmmirchy must 
now go f<jr a sov('ieign And tiuit flovtusdga 
was found in the juuvoii of the T)nl^(’ of K(uiI’h 
dauglitor, the Prims^ss Aluxandiu^^a Vro- 
TOKFA, and to her the crown des(!eiid(sl without 
tlic shadow of dispute 

Hk! Prinissss a I tliis lime wiis HeveiiL[Mm 
years and one month of age, Hhe luul been 
llie boil -])resunij) live during the ndgn ol' her 
uiKslo Willlniii IV. Her eduenlion, in the 
meantime, was intiusl(’d to (he 1 )u(‘Ih‘ss of 
Northumhorhind, by wliom tlie Princess w w 
reiiumHl fiom tlie degrading inlliienccs of tho 
court, and eurefiilly ii-niiied for the duties 
alike of (|iiooiiliO(>d and wo manhood. Her 
development Jmd been carefully guarded, and 
she had grown uj) a virtuous, iulolligoiifc, and 
prudent girl, fitted by every kind of diHci])lino 
for the exalted rank and tryin^.^ duties of her 
statin n . No tin n g i ii his tor y pr csou ts a stron gor 
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conlriiRt. Umii is alTorilod by tlio sniitimoiKs, Llto 
itiHliiic.lfl, imd piirpDsus of tho mtiidisiily bosom 
ofVuitoi'ift on tlio divy of lior iicccssion, lutd 
tho unssions floaliiig in lluil purliou of filth 


and alioiniiiatioii, ivliicli a\Yollcid and broko iH 
IV siivf oriudescrilwblo ofleiisivonoss nromid the 
Kiiglisli Ihroiio during tiio last two relgHH. 
Tho oirourasUuioce of tho imiujgurntina of 




musical tones of gii'lhoorl, slio\Yefl neither fear one of the most important in English hiefcoiy, 
nor cnibfti j'assmeut, bliihlied crimson rcfl when will ever be remembered, 
her two aged uncles knelt to kiss her iuiml, The maiden ruler wlio was thus called to 
and won the hearts of all. Pee! declared him- the throne of England wag the thirty-fifth in 
self amazed at her manner and behavior, at order of ^accession fro in William the Conqueror, 

ber deep sense of ihc situation, nt her firm- and tlie fifth Queen Kegnant of the Uaited 
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Kin gel (Jill of Grout Britain and Ireland. 'Hie 
contingency ^vllicll had heen provided for 
on the iicccsHiou of George I liud tints at 
last arrived. Under the constitution of thci 
Unlccdoin of Him over-13 in nswick, the princes 
of that line imist lie inalo; for the Salic La^v, 
prevalent iirimcMnoriiilly in Germany as well 
as France, excluded women from the throne, 
Accordingly, Avlien George I. was called by 
Parliament to the sovereignty of Great Britain, 
it was provided that so long ns a iimle heir le^ 
mained to wear the crown, Hanover and 
England should governed by a eonninju 
king; but in case the English crown should 
fall into the female lino, tlien Hanover sliould 
revert to aonio other branch of tlie family iu 
which the male lino was still preserved. The 
event laid come. Tiie daughter of the Duke 
of Kent lind inlierited the English throne, 
Hanover wns accordingly severed from itg 
political relations with Groat Britain, and on 
the accession of Victoria became an indc* 
pendent power. Duke Ernest, of Cumber- 
land, was cliiisou king. 

The new sovereign of Eiighiiul came into 
power under the aiis|)icGS of the Tories. Lord 
Mcllmurno was still Prime Minister. The 
Queen herself sy in pa tin zed in her youth, as 
bW, hftft wU'Jwya dw\e>,w\th the Twvy pwvty, wnd 
the innifttvy of that party remained in power 
as it had been in I he closing yours of George 
IV. A new Parliiiineiit was created by an 
appeal to tlio country, and tlie result sliowed 
tlnit the Tory, or, as it now began to be (’.ailed, 
the Comer Of divOt party had a slight gain in the 
elections. If wo should gin nee into tlie En- 
gl isli rarliament lit tins time, wo would dis- 
cover in tluit body an array of political talent, 
not to say genius, whiidi could linully he sur- 
passed in the patinicst days of British history. 
The foiTinost man of all. was, doubtless, Lord 
Henry Broiighaui, at that time fifty-eight years 
of age, Pei Imps no abler or strongor charac- 
ter has appeared in tlie arena of statcsinansliij) 
wdthin the jircsent cisntury, Ide was a great 
01 a tor, ns tliat term is used, to dG.snribc not 
only tlic tompoj'uvy iiillueiKie of tlie speaker 
over ihosD whom ho arldvosac'?, hut also to sig- 
ni Cy a solidity of siiliject-mattor and cogency 
of reasoning, such as may well in flue nco the 
thought of readers in another age niid Country. 
Erouglmni had risen to the CliancGllorship in 


1830. In 1835 he was left out nf the Whig 
^Iinii-tiy, and, during the reiuaiiuh’r of his 
cai’cer, pursued an independent course on all 
qim.stif>n& of the diiy, wielding, in his old ngo, 
a frec-lauco, whioli he hiirJrd \vith the power 
of fi giant. After liini, the second place among 
the Piirlianioutivnaiis of the time ]m been as- 
signed to Lord John L^rndhuidt, wlm, as a 
debater, 1ms bad few siipeiiois in the British 
House of Lordf<, Lyiidhurftt was the son of 
Jolin Singleton Copley, an Am erica n painter 
of the Colonial times, and was born m Boston, 
ill the year 1772, He was a Tory by politics, 
a statesman hy profession. Without the ag- 
gressive force of Brmighani, without bis rug* 
gedne&s of character and stormy disposition, 
he nevei’lhele«^s rose easily to o. high plane of 
influence in British affairs, and maintained it 
througli a long and eventful life. In llie House 
of Commons of tliis time might bo seen sitting, 
for the city of London, George Gioto, the hiato 
liaii of Greece. There, also, was Edward Ly tton 
Bulwer, destined to Iho peeinge. In the same 
body appeared, for the first time, the eccentrio 
aiidfoppisli Benjamin Disraeli, for whom des- 
tiny had reserved the task of making liis au- 
gust Queen Jim pi ess of India. William E. 
Gladstone had then bcon five yeai'^j’ service in 
thorllMUS/i. Lw\d Johw llussdl had begun 
his caveer as leader of hi^i party. Xhevc were 
Pulirierstoii, and Feel, and Stanley, O'Cmuiell 
and Shell, alioutiiig to the cliarge for the 
emancipation of Ireland, It has been I'c* 
marked that of the great names who were des- 
tined, in the next forty yeais, to bo blazoned 
oil tho esc 11 tell eon of British PaiHainontary 
history, only four — Roebuck, Cohden, Bright, 
and jracaulay — wore wanting in tlie Barlia- 
iiieiit which lissom hied when Victoria took the 
scepter, 

Tlie GovpDimeiit of the Queen inherited 
from its predecessor all of the reformatory tend- 
encies of the age. Those tcudcnoics had not 
yet siiljhfied thcmselvea by taking organ io 
forms in tho English ConstitLitioii, But f(jr n 
brief season the reformatory movements w’ero 
checked by the diversion of the attention of 
tho Govcriunont to thoadUivs of Lower Gauadtw 
In llmt country an iuRurrectiou broke out in 
1838, and the Goverument found itself timler 
tlio necessity of suspending the colonial con- 
stitution, in virtue of whioh Canada had liar 
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civil In nnlf-r lo ^cciito .i licitor 

a(lrnini*^tuiHcn in tlio Province, (roorga 

Laml>t(>n, Lnni ^MAs as ti 

now (rnvonioi, cUnl to liiiii sviis the 

diftionlt ta-'k (jf cjiiclliiig ibo in^iirroetnin, pac- 
ifying^ tlie juM>ple, nml roor^raiii/ing Hie Gov- 
ernment. On reiiainiig to iVineiieii aiifl ns- 
sunn 11 g hi? ikiLics in L'anaflsi, lie ^vas so 
unfortnnaLe as lo a<]opt Jiieiiiines hoyoiid I lie 
liii]il>s of ]\\^ i3istriictions> and perhaps lioyoiul 
1h(B limits of present application to the then 
coiifliricjns in Caiimla. Tlie ordinances wliioli 
iie prepared fur the government of the Piov- 
Jiice VTre sul)>€qiicntly taken as the basis of 
€n II lull an nationality, but they were disap- 
proved by the House >f Lords; ^vhoixiipon 
the Govgz'ji or ^vn.s s^o deeply offended that, with- 
out waiting to be recalled, be alianchmed hi.s 
post and letiiriied to England. 

Nor did the event fail to justify, in soiiio 
measure, wliat had seemed to he the inshne^s 
and impractical temper of Lord Durham. Pow- 
er Ail friends at home approved and defended 
his course. His report on the condition of 
tiHIurs in Canada was one of the ablest papers 
of the times, and Parliament was soon obliged 
to adopt the very policy wlncli the discarded 
Governor had attempted to maintain in his 
brief and oxLinurdinary nd mi nisi rati nu. 

Tho peiiod of* hittoiy upon which wq aro 
now eiitoiiiig was maiked in the histmy of all 
cniin tries by the great extoii.sion of scientific 
kijf in lodge. It wiis the epoch, rather, in which 
scientific knowledge begnu to he* extensively 
<ippllcd in all industrial and c(miniercial eiiLer- 
p rises. It was, in short, llsc dawn of the new 
era of coutrlvniiOfi {uid inventiou The anc^- 

^ n 

meiitatiotx of the productiveness of hiinian 
Inhfir in alni(i«?t all tlejiartmenls of iiidnstry 
hecnine jieiceptiblo innii (he fourth decade of 
the century, and the voliinie of applied foice 
was (lp«tined to iiicioasc and widen through 
the w hole Viclorirtii Age It v ore di/fi(siilt, in- 
rleed, «=? it ns nlwiiyv ibflionlt, to point OLit with 
exactitude the beginnings, tho true origins, of 
the great discoveries and inventions which 
have so vastly jnnltiplied in our times. Per- 
haps we should cite tlie kat quarter of the 
eighteenth century as th o gen eialdnte of the sci- 
entific discoveries which began to be utilized 
fifty yenr.^ afterwards, The discovery of oxy- 
gen-gas by Priestley, in 1774, might almost be 


' j^aal lo h(? ili(> fiisL .‘'ingo in the iiaturid .sciuiLaT 
Whcit, iiidecid, bad niankiiul lujtually known 
abnut the true constitiuio]] of n a Lure up to 
tlio liUKi of Pj'K'vtk'y Olid I'hankliii ? Tlio 
scientific nion of tins ami tlio siihsccjiiont age, 
liowGver, wore exjiloreis and divc-ovoior^ uitlior 
than inventors. It k with the application of 
di -CO very, the adaptntiou, ov, d' ^YftmvvyRosay, 
the in ('or poi at ion of the pijiiciplos by which 
]jbennineiiii are governed into physical con- 
trivance, that we are here to consider and il- 
lustrate 

One of tlie greatn.st of tlie aeliievcnK'iita to 
which wo refer was tho ox ton si on of SpeAM 
NAVKiATiON — -particularly tlie navigation of 
the Atlantic Ocean by steanisliip.s — and the 
establishment by this in earns of regular linos of 
coininiinication bctxvGcn Europe niul America. 
The Atlantic Ocean wans first travel sod exjier- 
imen tally by a .small steamer onlled tho 
mh, ill 1816. The vessel Avas cons true tod at 
Neir Yoik, wais successfully steered to Liver- 
pool under the propulsion of steam, and con- 
stituted the briof experi mental wonder of the 
times. The next voyages accomplislied by the 
Lame agent iveie made a few years later be- 
tween Ilollaiid and the Dutch )Vcst Indian 
colonies. It was, however, in tho. early part 
of the year 1838 that the practical feature of 
ocean Pteain navigation was deiuoiistratcd on n 
large scale. In that year the Rriti-sh-biiiU 
stcanidiips Sinuii and Gieat ir^dteri?. made tlieir 
trial voyages across the Atlantic. Tlie first 
trip of the Qvent was made fioiw Uns* 

tol to New York in fifteen days. The Riruis 
steamed out fiom Cork and leaelied the Amer- 
ican motiojiolis 111 i;0 veil teen days on lior trial 
trip. It was the demoiis(:ratiou of a great 
problem, the favorable siilution of which wa.^ 
de-stined to cxoieise a vast Iiifhience^ not only 
on thecominerciidaniui’j. of natinns, but on the 
nations themselves hy the extension of inter- 
comvse and the stiinuhition of internntioiialUy, 
This was particidnrly true of that fentiirc of 
the improvement wducli related to the trnns- 
rni'^slon of the oceanic mails, Nor will tli^ 
piitnot render on tliis side of the Atlantic biiJ 
to recall with pride the fact that the klothor 
Country, essentially maritime as slie is, at tUo 
bottom of her gi'eatness, was constrained to 
draw u]>on the genius of the American Repub- 
lic for the first suggestions and domongtratioiifii 
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of tlK^ piat^lit iiljilify of piopolling vl'^'-cIs l)y 
atciini-ejiginery. 

TJic pridci may well ho iii.^pirod hy 

the wtory of tho iiu ltd >totli less of the i\lotli(Ji’ 
(Jo till try to her (laughter in Llm iii sitter of aj)- 
j)lying tli(j electrical CLirront as ii means of 
coinnmnieatioii. In Eiigltiiul, the first to 
make sucli applieution of elcotj'icity was 8ir 
Charles Wheats tone, at bliat time piofessor of 
cx])eri moil till philosophy in Kiiig^s Collage, 
London. It was in June of 18J1G that Wheat- 
stone produced what may ho called llio nuli- 
Jiientary telegraph. In that year ho took out 
a patent *^for improvements in giving signnls 
and soinuling alaims iu distant plac^es by 
means of electric ciiiTcnts, transmitted tliroiigli 
metallic circuit.^* Similar discoveries had 
iilioudy boon made hy onr own Piofessor !Morso, 
but it does not appear that Wheatstone was 
Indebted for his contrivance to the American 
inventor. Both pliilosojdiors wore working 
out, independently, the solution of the same 
problem. AVith AV boats tone was associated 
Jlr. Cooke, an Englishman of sciciutifio attain- 
ments and business experioiice, whoso practical 
abilities were joined with tlmsc of tlio phi- 
lopoplier in Ida ])atcnt for the first electrical 
ap[)anitiis of tlio telegraphic kind in England. 

It should be observed, liowover, that the 
work of Wheatstone was limited to the sound- 
ing of signals iil: a distance, and did nob reach 
to the convoy iince of informailoii by means of 
langnage. The lattiir acluevomenfc was the 
work of Morse, a» has already been didincatcd 
in anotluu' chapter. In the matter of the rail- 
load, however, the first actual pi eduction bo- 
le iigod to England . ddiere ib was tluit 8 to plum- 
flon i(ul blie way into the now cmitinenb of 
uoinmiirco and travel. The London and Bir- 
/ninglnun Hail way was not, however, opened 
m ils w'hole Iciigtli until 1888, fully sixteen 
years nl’Lor tiic huccessful opaniiig of the first 
line, eight miles in length, to tlie Hettoii 
colliery. An act for tlie trausmi.'^sion of the 
Eoglisli mails by railway was passed through 
Parliament m 1888, and thcncefovtli the de- 
velop nicnt and extension of the syatcju was 
rapid and constant until it became universal. 

AVe conic at tliis same period in English 
history, to one of those remmkablo features in 
civilization dependent in part on physical con- 
trivance and ill part on civil ndministrntion. 


AVc irfm- tn) iIk* i'''lal>li-<luncnt of what, in 
Jiliiglish pailaiiuo, 1!5 nillcd Tiir: Penis Y Po.st. 
Tlic inolhods of trausnnLting^ lh(' Jiinil.-. by 
irregular and l<](*al ageneie^, Midi a,s had been 
ill vogue smeo the Jliddle Ages, continued in 
operation in Great Biitain to within the 
memory of men still living The idea of a 
general postal syst(^in, operating at clmaij I'atea 
under direction and control of the Goveni- 
ineiU, (lid not enter the mind of any Britisli 
states mail an iil after tlie accession of Victoria. 
Even then the project had to ho (‘arried to 
Parliament, and persistently advocated hy a 
man wdser in Ills gciieiatioii than any member 
of that body, before tiie feasibility of the 
scliGinc was acknowledged nnd adopted. The 
(‘xpericiices of Sir Rowland Hill — for to hi in 
all mankind are perpetually indebted for tho 
conception of a cheap and universal postal 
Bystem — were nlniost identieid in hia dealingg 
with the British Pavl lament and advocacy of 
Ins proposed measure before that body with 
those of Professor Morse before the American 
Congress. The scene in either instance of 
these two pioneers before the two great ropie- 
Bontative law-making bodies of the Eiiglisli- 
speaking Nations may well remind one of tlio 
nttitiideuf Columbus, suiroii tided with a group 
of bigoted monks and ignorant school-inc^n, and 
trying to I’cvonI to tlieir ba( -winged imagina- 
tions the glories of a New World I 

It was in tlio year 1830 that the Chan- 
cellor-of the lilxchequor laid before Parliament 
a proposition in which it was declared expe- 
clicMit U) K'duce tbo postage on letters to ono 
nnifona rato of one penny (diarged upon every 
letter of a given weight. The Juensuro also 
propo.sod the aliolition of tlie franking privi- 
lege hithorto lJ(}^sc«socl by meiubcis of Parlia- 
moiit, and the vc&lrictioii of franking to such 
oflicial doeumcnls ii.s must he transmitted by 
the officers of Government. The striking 
featnro of the proposition was tlmt it reversed 
the existing theory in regaid to the transmis- 
sion of matter by mail. Hitherto the receipts 
from the post-oflioe depart me lit had ninny 
times fallen short of the GX])enclitui’e. The 
prevalent .systems of mail- carrying were so 
imperfect nnd irregular, tlmt many of tho 
leading business hoi^ises iu Great Britain had 
chosen to employ private parties to carry their 
nuiil from city to city, By this means, and 
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by I » liny oIIuts, Oir a^‘n of tlie ! 

p(jsfc-nllic'(3 department M’erf rndueed to n figure 
asineiLi^reus Uio Mf^teni itselH^asconieinjitilde. 
^A'lleneve^ fnnii *Lny such tjiuises ii doliciency 
hfid iuis(‘ih it luicl hoen tlio custom <jf tlio 
tlojuLi tniiMit Oi adru/wf^, tJn^ ol postao'i?, 

that th<iud)y die acrirro^iite reL*ci2>ts 
would be iucreitsech Jt I'ojiiuined for Uowlaiid 
Hill to clemoiistnitc tJio failnoj^ of tins [losition 
uikI d <.'111011 St rate I ho triitli of tlio loioi-so. Jii 
1H37 lie publishocl a painjdilofc entiflod PoM- 
qffic^ Ri/orm; ifs l?/}jjoR(fnre and Pmrfivfi- 
biliff/. It WHS 0110 of those lare ]irodncti(>ns 
whiciluby theirijivuii'ihle lo^icniid oo^oiitiiriiiv’’ 
of facts, insike a con(|iiest (>f the IninuLn mind, 
Hill's workfong-litith w.iyuvoii lulo Purliiimont, 
The pobt-ofBco aiitlioTities cle cried tlio jirojccfc 
The Post [iiaster-Cien end cleiioiinoed it in t]iG 
House of Lords as a visionary sclieine. When 
PiirHuTnenl look tlie iiiiUtci* up, and, in spite 
of itsolf, began to admit the truthfulness of 
Hill’s deni oil'll rations, the DUiniiils of the de- 
part men I assent eel to trj' the jiroject, but 
hedged agauifct tlui Byducy 

Smith satirized the enterprise with his usual 
bittevjioss. Neve rthw less, Iho ministry gave 
wfly under the impact of tho trull i, Tlio groat 
coin 111 erci 111 cities ciiught a gliinpso of tlie 
benefits of the now system, and [loiircd tlieir 
petitions in its favor into the House of Com- 
mon &, A bill was brought in eiuhfxlying Iluj 
scheme of Rowland Hill, and on thn lOHi of 
JiiTiuaiT, P:S4(), the att for Iho esicLliHsliinont 
of jKisiago at the iiniforiii rate r^f cjiio peimy 
pi 3 r letter of not more than half an ounce in 
weiglit, was adopted agidnst die stiemious 
opposition of a huge party m biUh Houses (if 
Parliament. And it may N\ ell surpiise ]m)s- 
tprity to kno\v that anioiigr the names of tliose 
most bitterly antngnnisiic to tho aut wcie 
those of the Duke of 'WelluiMton uiid Sir 
IRiboTl Peol. Tlie counti\y and tlie v'orld 
imini'ditilel \ respond ed to tho new sysbun by 
pouring an iiici eased Vdlmne of revenue into 
tho post-otricc dcparlineiit of ewry nation 
wliere cheap postage, after the inainier devised 
by Sir Howland liill, has been adopted as a 

iiu'tliocl of udiiiinstriLtian. 

We hero appro 11 eh one of tlie mostreinaik- 
abid epiHodtjs ]ntiie]>oiiticulIiistr)rvof Kngland. 

\t ssws AW vA\b yewt t\vivt ILgi 

Hocial and iiifhistrial iiphciivnl known by tlie 


ueiicral niiiiie of CuAirn^M ocenrrod. It is 

Jn 

d(iu))(fiil wL ether aii) other agitulion of liki 
kind, moie gCMier.d, nioj'o [irofound, more 
lieiiteil, luid shaken the lahi'ic of British so- 
[defcy than was the suddcMi and unexpected in- 
smTcetioii of tho masses in favor of what was 
k n oAY n fib th e 1.* oop\ s’s CJb ftv 1' wwwio* 
was giv*Mi to IX brief suuiinary of political ])riii- 
ciples aaid to hare been drawn up by Haiiiol 
O ‘Conn ell, lu the year above named, and 
Jianded by liim to the Becretary of the *Work- 
ingnipji's Association, with tlie remark : 
•‘There’s your cliarter; agitate for it, and 
never Ije content Avith any tlnng less.” It is 
priJpm’, first of all, to state concisely what 
w'ere the pnncijilos of political action suiii- 
nuirized in tho People’s Charter. 

The clofuimont in question oontained six 
brief formal propositions, which Avero as f ol- 
io avs r 

1. We domniid Univorsal SufTmge — by 
Avhich AVHs nioant rather Manhood Suffrage 
til an AA hat is noAv kuowm as univerbal suffrage, 
mcwiuug the ballot \u the Uaud^i of b<itli sexGa> 
Tins, the C4uirtists did not doinand. 

'We deiiuind an Animal Pailiainent — 
by Avliieli Avas meant the election of a neAV 
l-|cnis<i of Commons each year by tlie j mo pie. 

3. We doiTuind tlio right to Vote by Bal- 
lot — by Avhicli Avas meant the right of the 
])eopb^ to employ a avc;v^ ballot ut the eloo- 
tioiis instead of tJio method I'lVd voce, 

4. We douiand the Abolition of the Prop- 
erty Qualification now requisite as a ooncliLion 
of ehgi})iliiy to iMemborshil) in the House of 
Ooimnons. 

n. Wo demand that tlio ■Moirihors of Pari i a- 
111 (Ml t shall ])(3 paid a salary for llieir seivuics. 

0. We deimind tho Division of tlio Coun- 
try udo Hqual Dlcotoial Districts — liy Avliioh 
Avas^ nioaiit an equality of popnRfilon, as 
against nieie terribji’ial extent, 

i^iicli, ill wais the codo of jiolitical 

doctrines under Avhich ilio Cli artist refoiincrs 
of Iti^SAveiit fortli to agitate tho country. 

To dm lendei of to-day it inu&t appear a 
matter of astoTiisliuiGnt that the representatives 
of the working classes of Groat Bictain should 
have been called ujion, at a timo Avithiii the 
memory uf men still living, to defend and ad- 
y,D\AyAc'?i\ qmnoAqAos so T5i3\!-ovii\on'L and 
common -sense as those declared in the Cliarter; 
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Rnn lu8 wonder mutit bo mi'scd to amazojnciit 
wlioii lie is told that tbo whole g(kveriiiii^f 
power of Great Britain, the King, thij ^[inis' 
try, tlie Hoiiho of Lords, the ITonso of Ocnn- 
mo ns, the Tories as a party, the Whigs ns ii 
party, and— all party divisions a>si(lo— the 
great Miihllo Class of Knglishmon set them- 
selves ill horrified antagonism to the Charter 
and its advocates, as thongli the former were 
tlio most incendiary document in thti world, 
and the latter a rabble of nulieaL gathered 
fioin the purlieus of ilio rreiich Kovolution. 
Hmv c/in snoJi iin iamt'dibJo fact in the jneA- 
eiU-contury history of Great Britain he ex- 
plained and inter]>rcted? 

In tlie first place, the groat Beform Bill of 
1882 had proved a hignal failure, Tliis is f»aid 
with respect to the workingmen of Great 
Britain — to the musses of the people. Tluit 
bill bad been agitated in tlio first place 'by 
the wclhto-(!o Middle Class of Kngllslinicn. 
The battle lor the standard in tho Parliament- 
ary war of 1828-32 was between tho Middle 
Chiss and tho Aristocracy. The formev fought 
for an extension of tlicir riglits; tho latter for 
the maiiUcimnco of Lhcir cxcliisivo privilcgea. 
But in dial contest neither the rcpi-oscntatives 
of the Mi(hlle Class nor tho ropresontatives of 
the Aristoeiacy had hiul the islighlest oarc for 
the interests of tho working masses— ‘for tho 
rights of tho veal pooplo of England, Never- 
theless, the real people luul been i>rf)foui'idly 
agitated by £bo J^fiddle CJ/iss orators am! 
atatcsnioii, and had been )e<l to belie vo tbal 
tho Eolhnn Bill was intended to remove tho 
evil a under which the workingmen of Great 
Britain toiled on in tho obsciiro drama of pov- 
erty from birth to death. 

The real people of England were thus en- 
listed In favor of tlic reform nioasuros of 1632, 
and fidlowed the banners of Earl Grey, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Lord Joliii Russell. But 
what was tho chagrin , iiioi’tification, diRiippoinfc- 
metrt, affd, ibo jvjgfi of the werklng- 

men when, after tlio passage of the Tloform 
Bill, they liegan to perceive that, so far as 
the in sol VOS were con corn ed, the nicnsni'c had 
henn a delusion and a snare. They saw, after 
five years of bitterness, that though groat lione^ 
fits ]iad been dcinved from Ibo l>dl by tlio 
Middle Class, no benefit whatever had i-oaoiiecl 
themselves, They Ijeheld , moreover, the Whig 


party withdraw liom Ihetn and stand aloof, aa 
tlio ugh Jt would afliJnite w'itJi that very Aris- 
tocracy from whose hands the Reform Bill had 
i)ecn &o lull'd] y wrung. Henceforth in the 
cais of the tailirig masses the w'ord iA/om, 
used in connection with the Parliamentary 
ineasuies of 1832, sounded as a mockery, and 
the mention of it began to awaken on the 
features of all woikinginen, from the Imrd- 
handeil artisans of Londo]i to the soot-smutted 
mi lima of Wales, a saidonic grin, presently 
sti ironing into a frown of nnspcakablo hatred. 
Such the p 2 Wc}i?Ji) /lutGoe/leut of the ugh 
tation which arose umler the Charter. 

Other onuses cocipeiated with tlic principal 
cause. The anieiuhnGiit to the Poor Laws, 
while correct in principle and ultinmtoly vin- 
dicated ill practice, for tho presont worked 
hardsbip and engendered dif^&afcisfaotion. Be- 
yond all this, the working people (vf England 
were, nfc this time, ignorant to the last degree. 
They knew only in a certain vngiie way that they 
woro oppressed, that they were siilTGriiig. 
Timy knew enough to perceive that the pro- 
ducts of lhcir tod wont to cm loll the landed 
gentry, or to fill the cofTcrs of great meroluiiita 
and manufacturers. Superstition had not yet 
loosened its hold upon tho popiihir hnnginatinii. 
Ignoiant leader.s came foitli like apiairitions, 
fir-st, to deceive, and then disappoint, the 
jnassGS One of tliese, by tlio nnino of Tiiom, 
a bankrupt biwor and Imlf-iiiadmau, appeared 
in CaiUeihnry, proposing to lead tlie people. 
He called idmself Sir Will in in Courteuay, of 
Powdorliam Castle, Knight of Malta, King of 
Jerusalem. Multitudes followed him about, 
until presently, near the gates of Canterbury, 
he and Bome of his principal followers, at the 
head of a largo body of rioters, were shot dead 
in a conflict with tho militia. But the fanatics 
wlio followed his banner believed that their 
leader would come forth by rcsiiiTCction, and 
at length conduct them to social happiness 
TJ20 mh^stml districts of E/?g- 

kind were rife with buoIi doluMons, and tlie ex- 
istence of the insurrectionary tendency among 
the working-classes was used by the INIlddle- 
Class Wliigs as an excuse for inclining to the 
side of Goiiservatisin, and for locking wdth 
strong clmins tlio wdiecJs of the car of reform. 

But there were not wanting in England cer- 
tuiii brave spirits w-armed with the enthusiasm 
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(>r luuTJiuiity, fVaiiiii;" lujt tlu* Dn^inifp of po]iti( i\\ 

dR'iuliii!^ Hf)t oven tljf' duiiMcnii mid 
tlio ^nidiot, vdif> took up the lVu»ido’'^ CluuUn, 
fc(>-rnl!o(l, iiml uoiit luith miiun^ Uio to 

and luhoc^iito d'lclrine- Ainnn^ 

tliOH', ^ovi'nil ntuuor wvn' i-ori-piriKui^ Fn.'t (»f 
flil a mV ko ni(‘iitin[iod Fi'iiviriis ()'( ’fiuiiot, who 
jundmiH, lh(‘ iiu>?t jx^piilur aiid ^6'llel^en^: 
td iili the OhiirtUt load'nH, Tlvuiiii^ FoDjio]-, a 
pf)cL of no incvui a pliiliiiitluopi'.t iii 

TV’oj’(J and (locd, l)uo\od up till' of C-luiik 
ism with toil ir no and J)cmi. In Iho ei^luli ih caclc 
of tlin pic^^ent ccidniy the lertiirc ^^oerri nf tlic 
TJiiitpd Slatoj^ were calloil, again, to 

hear the silvery tmicrf of tiic voice of an aged 
£ijg]]shniaii. lie was a voi itahle Saxon. His 
full heaul and nnif-tache wore long and white, 
fie w’os short iiiul thick in figure, of florid 
complexion; niul those fierce hlue eyes, which 
he had taken by heredity from his Tcutoino 
ancestfU'ri in tho Hollow lam F iiloug the Bal- 
tic, hy turns blazed with the fier(‘oiie«s ot 
his vacueft coiwic turns, or beamed wdth 
the benignity of his geiiei ous .sjiirit. Great 
were the theniPH wdiicii he presented on tlie 
Ainorican platfoun Eloquent was the old 
nmii ns he delineiited sonie of the leading vieis' 
Esitudes of English history, or portrayed the 
thrilling crises of Continental society. With' 
out note or in em ora n cl uni, lie spoke for hoiiM 
without a ])ai^e, and his liearcra sateuiaptured. 
On bis InNt round before the free people 
of the West, the old ina)d.s light tluinib was 
covered with the black stall wdiicb concealed 
tlic iiicxpienfc felon dcF^tiiieil to cause his death. 
Ho is gone. It was Honry Yincunt, the 
Chartist orator, w lio, iu 1828, suffered imprison- 
ment in Wales for [ulvocatmg the People^s 
Charter. 

Chartism heeaine popular throughout Eng- 
land, The chief seats of the agitation 
^ere in the inaniifnc hiring and ('ofunicrcial 
cities. In all such <^itnattons the Chartists be- 
came mini crons and ]io\veri\i!. Tho leaders, 
as a class, were men of the higiiest respectabil- 
ity nud most eariio^^t purpose. In some in- 
stances, mere faction ists and adveiituiers, 
having everything to gain and nothing to lo^e, 
threw ill their fortunes with the (;ause, and 
generally brought di^giace upon it But for 
the rest, the inovenifejiit was directed by an in- 
telligent entlnisinarn for which it wmuld be 
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difliciilt to find a pnialhd tim imino iiiotivG 
of aity otlim iiolhiciil a['itatiou. It ran not 
bo dc-uiod— and i1 w'a> a iaol, indeed, glouod in 
])V the Cliaiti'-t icfoniicr.s thoiuMdves — tluit Llio 
luiilMtudcw who folhuvcd in the ivjiko w'oro nion 
(d‘ hiv\ dogi'on, drawm funii tlio iidnoH and iac- 
torir-h, tho diity .slu’ots of cities, and iho luim- 
l)lo shop;^ of country village's Thih nia-'-s, 
liow'cvor, couhtitiitod a large part of the En- 
gl i.di ff'opiry iind their ^^truggh’ for eiiiiiacipa- 
tion was ana mg the noblc.sL of the ])(>pidm* 
rxciteiiients of the cpntuiy. 

The in Gt hods, in ore fiver, adopted hy the 
Ch(iiti>t holders to secure their ends were in 
the highest degree coin in end able. TJic omtora 
wont from city to city, from village to viilnge, 
speaking to the throngs that gathered to s^havo 
a coinnion entliu.^iasm and to hear dii'CUs.sed 
tho prill (51 pi C.S of the People’s Charter Torcli* 
light pioccs^ions, pepulav dinner, and multi- 
tudiiiona gatherings became the order of the 
(lay, and the niovemcnt presently gathered 
Riicdi liecul that the Govei nment, not without 
reason, grow appiehenslve of a political up-* 
licaval in tho kingdom. Aa a rule, all the 
English artisans and the producing cln<*ses, 
properly so-called, espoii&ofl the Chartist cause. 
The Ministry and Parliament became ahiTined^ 
and btreiinoii^i nieasare.s w'ere adopted to pre- 
vent the further spi ead of the excitement, and 
to trammel up the consequences of the w^ork 

abvatl}’^ (lone. 

The Chartist nicest ings began to he Inokcui 
up, and the lenders to be prosecuted One of 
the severest cri.sea wns lliaL uLtcndimt ii]ion the 
effort to re] Oil '^0 Henry Vincent from jn'isoii at 
Nexvport. For tliis pnrpo.sc a vast I'oreo of 
workingmen was eriulely organized, under tho 
leadership of a Newport trader liy tho name of 
Frost. He was assisted by several otlicrs, and 
Ilia foi'ces w'ero arraiiged in three columns, to 
converge on Nowqiort at n certain lionv of tho 
niglU; but the movenients of tho rode iu- 
.surgeiits WTre SC) ii regular that only the column 
headed by Frost iirnved at the seeue of notion 
lit the a])poiiitcd time. Tlii^ division was eon- 
fronted hv tlie city anthoritiof^, and a collisum 
oceun-ed, in wbieii tho wovkingmeii were dig* 
pei'secl. Frost and the otlior leaders ivoro 
taken, tried, convicted, and condemned to 
death. The sentence was not carried into ex* 
ociilioii, Imt \vns commuted into banishment 
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Un ife Tliice of llio kadoi^ woio ^ciil lo | Janinira It out of the aijolidon of 

tho |iniul coloiiKs, Init ni (oiuk ol hnic Liu 
iiiiiiiiosity of the Govoiunieiit l^as uxjUmI, luid 
those of the coiKiuiintd wh) luul jint 

(lied ni the minim lOouiiinl llu u ficulom 
It ^\ele ](m^r to follow tlu lU^Liimsof the 
ngitiitioii (luiiDf,^ tlie jic\t ten ^q\\^ Tlie 
ino\einent i hbed iiiul n(n\c(l. Tliose ot the 
CliiutisL lomleis wlio lud espoused the ^imse 
tliioiJiL;!! iin unselJi^h eiUluisiasrn, lospued hy 
Byinimllij'^ loi the ^\oGs of tlu En^didi ma^^ses, 
hold etuutly on. reibucn Lions uiul inoiCeib 
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tiniis did not appall them; inipiisniiment, and against tlm hcedmen, and a clash thus arose 
oven death, did not suflico to still thoii’ in the heuit of the Govcuiineiit 

voinos We shall hoicaftcr see thiiL as late as Tlie question was one which gieatly piiz- 
1848 the Ohartlsts, ns apaity, wore as numor- zled the Ministry; but the Gordian knot was 
oils iind po\^elfllh as capahlo of aliakiiig tho cut at length by an act suspending or aliiognt- 

eonnlrv \Mth tlieir tieacl, ns llioy had been in ing the Jamaican Constitution* This measure 

tho ppiingtide (if the agitntioii. wns violently opposed by Sir Robert Peel and 

The IMiiiistiy of jMolhounie now tottoicd to tlie Consoivatives on tlie one sido, and by the 
ita fall Tlio oirciirn&t'anco which wns destined Radicals on the other. Tlio latter, now constr 

to give the coup de giace to thnt rather long- tuted aconsidciable body in Pailianient, They 

lived mid little sensational Cabinet loluted to Inid, in the fiinea uf the Reform agitation, fol- 
tbe nrlndnistijitinn of affairs in tlm island of lowed the Whig banner with eiitluisiasm; 


sUvtiy 11) that uniiiti}, and of a stingglc be- 
Lw((il tho (jld iiiisteift and tlio fHedniPn, not 
unlike the cba(j> whuli oii'^iiGd in the Southejii 
Slates in the dteiuie suu ceding the Aininictui 
(.'i\il A\hii On the ^\llolo, tin' JinjiL'iiiil Gov- 
cinnuMil of JnniiiKM, thiil is, the Gomnoi, 
the (’(HUicij, and the oLlun lovid ofllceis, 
hivoied the nmiiitei)*iiice ol the lights of the 
cnfiaiiohi^cd in tlie jdand. But the 

A^MMiihly, lepicsonting the old doniiimiit mas- 
ui chms of the ptopio, planted fchcim^clves 
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like the Chartists, of which they \ver(5 ically 
the represeutu lives, they hud enlen the wonn- 
woixl and drank the gall of bitten lus'j nud dis- 
appoiiiLmciit on account: of the small outcome 
of the He form movement to popular liberty. 
The combined attack of the two wings was 
moie than the Melbourne Miniatry could 
stand. The Premier resigned hia place, and 
euggeslcd to the Queen that she call Sir Hob- 
ert Peel to the Jiead of the GoveniTiient 
betiveeii the larger paragraphs of ICnglisli 
greatness aic interlarded many paragraphs of 
English littleness. We here come to one of 
those extraordinary episodes in the Parlia- 
mentary history of Great Pritaiii which may 
well excite a smile on the lips of posterity. 
The young Queen of the United Kingdom had 
he I royal household after the manner of her 
aiice^iLry. Among the personages composing 
the hniisehokl, two of the most important were 
the Ladies of the Bed -el mm her. This delicate 
office of personal and intimate attendance on 
the Queen had been given to the wife of Lord 
Norm a id ly and tlie sister of Lord Morpeth, 
f ter ward Lord Carl i si o. These two noble- 
men bad both been holding high offices under 
the Wlilg^. Tiio tliht Imil been Lord-Lie uten- 
nnt of Ireland, and the i«econd, Iiish Secietary 
in tlie same xVdministrathm. But these officers 
had, of coin so, gone down with the Whig 
Ministry of Melbourne. The question was 
whetlier the wife of the one and the sister of 
the other, Ladies of tlie Bed-chainlier to the 
Queen, should or should not go out of place 
with the Ministry. When Sir Robert Peel 
went to the Queen to accept from her the of- 
fice of Premier, he thought he discovered a 
specter, two specters indeed, in Her Mnje.sty'8 
bed-chamber. Ho conceived that tlie reLentiuii 
of two Giniiicnt Whig ladies in closest ntteiid- 
41 nee upon tlieir royal mis Ir ess would break the 
efficiency of the new Conservative ^Ministry 
about to be furmecl. Pie, therefore, rather 
abniptly and without due tact, deiuanded that 
the Qnoen^s lad les-iii -waiting sliould share the 
fate of the fallen Jlinistiy. 

The young Queen was shocked at the propo- 
sition. She had become greatly attached to 
the ladies who were now regarded as a menace 
to Sir Robert and bis Conservatives. She ac- 
cordingly consulted with Loi'd John Russell, 
4iud, oil Ills advice, replied to Sir Roller t that 


she could not CDUSCut to a course which sha 
conceived to he contrary to usage, and which 
was so greatly repugnant to Jier feelings. 
Sir Robert tlieieupon refused to accept the 
Government, and made a liigli-soundiiig ora- 
tion in Parliament in defeiiBe of his position. 
A Ministerial crisis was thus produced, and 
the Queen was obliged to recall Lord Mel- 
bourne to the head of the Government. ^ The 
avcitenieut growing out of this ^‘Question 
of the Bed-chamber,’^ as it was called, spread 
tb rough the coaiitiy, niid a considerable in- 
terval elapsed before Parlmment swung back 
into its customary mood. 

The retiuii of Lord Jlelbourne to the liead 
of the Goveriiiiieut was only for a brief season. 
On resuming office ho was still confioiitecl with 
the Jamaica Bill. That measure had to bo 
modified and remodified under the dictation 
of the Opposition, until its leading features 
were ti idee red away. Even these beatings 
about could not save the already discredited 
Whig party from rout and overthrow. The 
Ministry ’'tiiggered ou for a brief season, and 
was driven finally from power to make way, 
in September of 1841, for the accession of Sir 
Robert Peel and the Conservatives. 

The attention of the British public could but 
be called, at an early date, to the quesilon of 
the succession. Here, indeed, was a Maiden 
Queoii on the throne of England. As for the 
rest, the English Guelfs were ^vell-nigli ex tin- 
guidied. The great family of George III. bad 
come to this: a modest, quiet, and not un- 
comely young w’omaii on the English throne. 
Nor was the Qnoeii Iicrself unmindful of the 
situation. Girlish fancy, ns w^ell as Imperial 
duty, had suggested to her the desirability^ 
the necessity — of inarriage, To her credit be 
it said, that she was totally devoid hf that uu- 
Tvoninnly pidde lyhicli flamed in the bosom of 
Elizaiieth Tudor, making her prefer the sin- 
gleness and selfislincss of royal power to the 
charms of wifehood and motherhood. At the 
opoiung of Parliament, in 1840, Victoria ap- 
peared in poison, and declared her intention 
to lie married to her eoimin, Prince Alliert 
of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. The yonng Majesty 
said in her speech, that she trusted that the 
ste[) which she was about to take would be 
conducive to the interests of her people ag 
well ns to herowm domestic happiness, It wna 
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kno’vn that the royal marnngc thus iinnouiiicecl 
Ava'ij, bolfi on tiie (Jueini's part and the pai'L 
»f tho Pnnoe, an allhir nf the lieart, rather 
than an alfair of royal and jjolitical conveii' 
iencG. 

The event fully justified public expecta- 
tion. Prince Albert was eininontly woithy of 
the trying station to rviiich he was called. 
His sit nation was peculiar in the last degree. 
From one point of view, it seemed tliat the 
law of nature was reveiijed and made of no 
effect by 'the Constitution of Great Britain. 
The Prince was the husband of the Queen, 
but iho law of affection caino i]\ to rectify 
and amend the h aid ship to which the husband 
was subjected ; and there can be no doubt 
that while the Queen henceforth held tho 
scepter over his head, lie to the end of life 
held ail equally imperial scepter over her lie art. 

It may well be asked, especially in a Re- 
public like ours, what part or lot Prince 
Albert, in such a situation, Imdj or could have, 
with respect to the publio affairs of the king- 
dom. Wag he simply a cipher by the side of 
that significant unit, the Queen? or might he 
be reckoned among the political and civil 
forces of the reign? Iii the first place, the 
Prince was by nature and discipline a gentle- 
man and scholar. Tho domestic pursuits 
charmed him from his boyhood. In his intel- 
leofcnal p refer eiiccs ho oho sc art and education 
as the two subjects most congenial to his taste, 
and to these elevating branches of culture he 
devoted himself with assiduity. Ho became 
the patron of many of tlie noblest enter prises 
of the Victorian era; and although never whnt 
might bo called a popular prince among the 
people to whom ho was set in such strange 
relation, ]\e nevcrthelcsa exercised on the men 
and maiinors of his time a most wholesome in- 
due nee, the effects of wliich have not yet 
passed away. Nor' may we overlook his 
equally salutary, though indirect, influence on 
the Queen, and through the Queen nil the 
Ministry, tlie Parliament, the wliole Adminis- 
tration of Great Britain. In tliis respect he 
was a moderating and conservutive force, 
checking, far as ho niiglit, tlie evil con- 
sequences of party legislation and the mge of 
politics. He was in all respects a cautious, 
'prudent man, little disposed to interfere, except 
with affeotionate arlvicG, in the affairs of the 
N— Vol 4— x8 


I august per.sonage hy liis .‘^ide. Hi a patronage 
I of art and leaiiiing ciideaicd him in a Iiigh de- 
gree to the inLellcctnnl classes of England, 
Painters aud jjoets sought his company, and 
scientific men, Inboiiiig in the dark mines of 
truth from which new laws of tlie world aro 
drawn forth and elucidated for the benefit of 
• inaiildnd, turned ever to Prince Albeit as to & 
wise counsel 01 and steadfast friend. 

Some of the incideiita of the Princess 
enroer, after his union with the Queen, may 
well be narrated. At the outset he was sub- 
jected to a humilifttiou in Pailiament, by tha 
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redaction of the piopcscd annuity of fifty 
thousand pounds to thirty tlioiisnnd pounds — 
this tho work of the Tory Opposition. His 
good sense, however, led him lo niuke no sign, 
and proscnlly afterwards he received the great 
Gompbrnciit of being declared llcgent in case 
of tho Qu ecu’s death with is^iie. In this case^ 
the Opposition joined with the i\Ii[iistiy, and 
the act was passed by uimniiiioua vote. Il 
can not be doubted thnt the in engine con- 
tributed not a little to the cHgiH/ied estimate 
which was h once forth placed on tho Princo by 
the English people. Ever afterwards ho con- 
stituted a kind f)f outside Pi-ivy Council to tha 
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(Jiu’oii Sind exttvut ; i\*n' wnilfl it be 

rn'-y t'> pi>mt nut, in ilic tu{ nnu vtMis ui’ 
jiir. ]il(‘ '^iiij:iLn]Uuiit ti) thc I'uyul J U 
sin^dc iii'-taHce iu lus iiilhiuiu'o ex- 

tn tlie inut <Ji' the X^itiou 

jMeiuiwliilf^ the Pimee '•ot lii< iuIihI uu iIkj 
aceoniph'.hnieiiL nt' ininiy iiujutiveiueiiU and 
re fi inns in the exi^^tiu^ onler. In tlie eaiiy 
yeaiN of lits luseemleney be uiuloitnok, aiiieng 
other lliing.s, to cMhcfc t)ic alinlitiuii ot diu'hng 
in tlie army. Tlic Priiiee’d project ccmteni- 
pkted the estaldidiment of a sy^tolll ot (Join ts 
of Hoiuir, befoi'Q wlnoli tlie diffieiiltie?^ con- 
stantly arising' between oificeis and niiiong 
soldier^j niig'ht be ailiitrated wilhont ap[>eal 
lo the burbaioiis code duello. In this ^Yolk ho 
secured the coupe uitioii of the Du Ice of 
Wellington, and, althongh the measure of es- 
tablishing courts failed of adoption, the iitti- 
tiulc of the Prince, and of thowi statesmen 
'who espoused his yjesvri, prevailed over the 
brutal usages of the jiast to the extent of their 
extinction. Dueling, as a pijictice among 
public men and soldiers, disappeared from En- 
glish society, if not as a direct result of the 
enlightened agitation started by Prince Albert, 
at least co'incideutly with tlic eftort ^^hich lie 
made in that direction. 

Following tlie cinivse of events, ^ve emno 
now to consider the history of the so-called 
Opiuia: Wau between Eiiglnnd and Cinnn. 
The c'neurnstanccs leading to this iin for tin into 
and di^-gnicefLil cata>trophe bad tbeir root 
partly in the industrial and political constitu- 
tion uf the Chinese Empire, partly in the coin- 
niercKil Iran sac ti on s of the British East India 
Company; but, inoi’c properly, in the w^aiitoii 
avarice mid conscienceless policy of tho Iloine 
Government of Great Britain, The matter nt 
isgue reliitod to the introduction and sale of 
opium by British tmdors in the ports of 
CliiLin. Sucli iniportation laid begun under 
tlie auspices of the East India Company, and 
wa-. curried on by that gigantic corporation 
until 1834, wlien the charter unci exeJiisive 
rights of the company expiied, Meanwhile, 
tlie opium- trade had become important. Many 
districts in India produce the poppy iu exu- 
berant ahiindaacG. The drug drawn thercfiom 
was carried by the shipa of the Oomptiny to 
the Chinese porta, and sold to native merchants, 
under whose encouragement the opiuin sinok- 
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iiig luihit ^pirnd liipidly niiinug tho pcMiple. 
Tlu^ Jjnjiciiid Chivornriient mok tlin nhirni, and 
adopted ilic p(di(;y of excluding +lie o])hiin- 
sliip'^ li(nn all the InubfU', of China. 

Till- nieiisincr> looking t^^ tlu^ end >vere rea- 
souahic ill tlie liigliest. degree Tlie right of 
the (Jliinc.-e authorities to jjintecl. tlm people 
of the Enipiro fuJin tiie disistrous effects of 
the o]iHUu-hahit cmild not he giuuf'iiid with the 
shghte? 5 t simw of leason. The trade in opium 
bad, meanwhile, passed from the monopoly 
of the Bj’Jtidi East India Company to the 
gene] a I nini'(diiint-niann 6 ynf tlie kingdom. At 
tins time the ports which were open to En- 
glish coTiiineice and English intercourse in 
general were Canton and Macao, In these 
ports of entry the Brifcibh Government liad 
planted s ii peri n ten dents, whose conduct, in- 
stead of being directed with judicial fairness 
and in accordance w'iLli tlie principles of iiiLcr- 
natioiial law^, was wliolly biased by the inter- 
ests of the illicit tiade of their countrymen, 

Nor did the Home Government in this 
omcrgGiiey take the stop towards the ninin- 
tenaiieo of right and lioiufi* in its dealing with 
the Chinese authorities. Even when Captain 
Elliott, chief superintendent in the port of 
Canton, mnde one appeal after another to tho 
Ministry for i list] notions covering the disciiargo 
of his duties, lie received no reply. iMu tiers 
were alloweil to drift in their own pornicioiii. 
course. Tho Biitish tradeus became bolder 
and bolder, discharging cnonnous cargoes of 
the deadly diuig under the very eyes of tho 
Cliinesn oflicers. After a while the Cfoveni^ 
raent sent out a di.spjitch to Cajitain Elliott, 
telling him virtually (bat those who traded iu 
0})iuni against tlic edict of the Emperor warn Id 
have to take thecons.ec]uencos; that tho Bntlah 
authoritios would not interfere to ]n'otcct those 
inercliants who were engaged in the illicit 
trade, but that they must boar such losses as 
their own 1^0131*^10110}^ and the execiution of the 
Chinese laws luiglil entail This was equiva- 
lent to flaying that tiio British traders in the 
East might provoke a war with China, with 
the implied inference that, after the war was 
begun, Gieat Britain would defend her inter- 
ests without looking into the justice or injus- 
tice of the conflict. It was clear that as soon 
ns hostilities should be precipitated, excesses 
would be committed by the Chinese, iiunc- 
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as weie witl) the iipngos nf Eii- 
ropeim Avarhire, lual that tlio IL>iiiu (rovetJi- 
mciit tjf Englund would be obliged to tako up 
the cause of its traders and other subjects on 
the coast of China. 

Tho wav came on, The Iimiciliil ofIieci> in 
the Chinese ports deniaiulcd that the iiiUo- 
duo Lion of opium should absolutely ccasc, niid 
that the cargoes now in store should be given 
up for destruction. At lengtli, in 1839, 
Captain Elliott was constrained to comply 
with this deinaad. It was agreed tliat all the 
opium tlieu iu the hands of Ev\glUU\vieu should 
be surrendered to tho native oflicers, and lie 
also exacted a pledge — of no validity — from 
the merchants that they w'ould cease to traffic 
in the drug, Accordingly, on the 3d of April, 
iu the year just named, 20,383 ohesbs of opium 
were given up to the mandarins, and, under 
dii’cction of tlic Imperial Commissioner Liu, 
were destroyed. It was tliis event — though 
the same had been brought about in virtual 
coiifoi‘niity with the instructions which Captain 
Elliott bad received — that precipitated hostili- 
ties, A declaration of war was made by the 
English Govern in eiib in 18-10, and tho East 
Indian fleet was scut to the Cliinesc coast. 
Native armies were thrown into the field; but 
in the conflict which ensued they were like 
sheep for the slaughter. There eonlcl be 
bub one result, Wlmt could tlie dim inn - 
tivo, undisciplined, half-nrmed men of the 
Orient, thougli fired with the valor of 
Spartans, do before the shining bayonets and 
vomiting cannon of Gi cat Britain ? 

As a matter of course, the English were 
constantly victorious In tlie first year the 
British fleet captured the town of Cluisan, 
and in 1841 tlio Bogne Forts wore easily 
taken. It is narrated tliat when one of tho 
Chinese towns was captured, the Tartar gen- 
eral, in the hour of do font, shut himself up 
in Ins house, and ordered hlg Servants to burn 
him to death. It was the custom of the routed 
OhinesG to drive their wives and children into 
wells and ponds, and then cut their "own 
throats in the very frenxy of their hopeless 
rage. When the Britisli squadron sailed up 
the river Poiho against the CliineKO capital, 
some futile efforts were made at negotiations, 
but the movement cam 6 to naught. The im- 
portant city of Ningpo, distant somewhat from 


the -sou, ^vns taken, and tlioii Amoy, fur to tho 
sou Lb, foil inLo tliO harjfL of the British 

Kot, Jiowevor, initil an nruiy was planted 
iji flout of Nun kin, did the Imperial Govorn- 
ineiit realize tiie hopeless no of furtiioi resist* 
ancc. N eg (illations were again opened, which 
so (ill resulted in a treaty — a treaty as one-^i(led in 
its proviRions ns the war had been in its results. 
The island of Hong Kong wii.s ceded to Gient 
Britain. It was agreed that British consuls 
should be established in the five great ports 
of Canton — Amoy, Foocho>v, Niiigpo, and 
vShaughav — ai\d that those places should bo 
thrown open to British traders. Finally, an 
iiideninity of four and a half million pouiula 
sterling was wrung fioin tlic Chin esc Govern- 
ment as the price of the war, and to this was 
added anolliGr large .sum to pay for the opium 
which had been dcstioyed at the ontbreiilc of 
lios till ties* The treaty was as humiliating to 
the CliincsG as the war itself had been an 
on tinge to their nationality. If there be a 
single instance in the recent history of man- 
kind more highly illustiative of the possible 
meaunesg, avarice, and anogaiico of tho 
strong — an example of the willful 2'>crscoution 
and mi merited punishment of mi iinofieiKling 
people by one less numerous, but more niiglity 
than themselves — it is that of tlic Opium War 
of Great Britain with China. 

We are now come to the epoch In Britisli 
history when the Kelboiirne ]\Iinistry, the as- 
cendency of which had readied well back into 
tho last reign, tottered and fell. Tlie WJiig 
Government, represented by lids Ministry, had 
been for some time in a moribiiiul condition. 
If we glance into Parliament at the close of 
1840, we feliall sec a Government re.spccted 
by no party, not even by itself; yet tlie Whigs 
clung to power. Time and again the Ministry 
was beaten on iniportaiU votes in Uie House 
of Coininons; Init Lord Melbourne still clung 
to his office, Tt was a time of temporizing and 
jiol ideal expedients, moat of wliidi were 
adopted merely for tlie purpose of holding the 
jmrty in power. In tho many mouths of the dec- 
adence of tho Ministry, liowcver, several mens* 
ureg were either originated or promoted, the 
value of which after times have been quick to 
perceive and augment. 

First among tho popular movements be- 
longing to this time may ba mentioned the 
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isliDient of :i Svyrioi of Puiu jc Eouoa- 
TioN hi Giciit BiitLiiji. In Ihh hiiportaiifc 
enterprise wa Fsce a^ani illiHlriitecl the ovcr'VO' 
enrrin^ fact that \n the BntUh system of state 
and society, everything is the I'osuU of growth. 
It might Ije iaipo^ihle to [>ojiit uiit a single 
atriiiiig feature in the great nationality of the 
En gland of tlie pie^ent ihiy which lias nob 
proceeded from hi me germ in al hoginniug in 
the past, been pruinnted in the pluntiug and 
development by the courage and foiesiglit of 
a few ])i'ogressLVG Englislinien, oj)po>ed and as- 
sailed by the majority, jmt^hod vip luid out 
against such opposition by tlic inlieient vitality 
of the measure, and brought finally to efflo- 
rescence and fruiting by that simple law of 
social evolntiou against the opeiation of wlilch 
ueilher men nor nations can prevail. So it 
was in the case of the project for tlie estab- 
lishment of a system of public education. 

It wag in the year 1834 that the fiiat grant 
of public money was made by Parliament for 
the odiicatlon of the chikhen of the people. 
It was the meagre sum of twenty tliousand 
pounds a year. Even this pittance, given 
forth from tliab treasury which had poured out 
inimeinoriftlly its multiplied millions and bill- 
ions for the prosecution of w’ars, wag virtiially 
a contribution to the Chiircli of England 
rather than to the common people. Theie Imd 
been orgauized in conueodon witli the Egtab- 
lished Church what was called the National 
School Society. There also existed another 
body, called the Foreign School Associatiou, 
which actually went so far in the direction of 
I’iUiicali^iu as to admit to its bene fits children 
of nil Oliri^tian denomiimtions. "While the of- 
fer tn of the Nation nl School Society were di- 
rected wholly to the cdiicabinnal work of the 
Cjjurcli cjf Ell gland, tlin clstm* organization 
went so far as to promote the (‘diioation of the 
children even of DI^m ‘ liters 

It was into tli(‘ lianrls of tliose two pneietics 
that the annual rurliiuncntuvy appropriation 
of twenty thousand pounds was directed; and 
by thc>c tarn societies the money was expended 
up tn the year 1839. To this time no elTorfc 
whatever bad been nmde in Great Britain to 
extend, tiiulcr the palionngo of the Govern- 
ment, the adv[Uitage.sof education to the masses 
of the people. IT]) to this time a scheme 
looking to a sj^tjLcin of enmmon secuhir ednea- 
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timi 1 caching to tlie poor would liave been 
I'ogaidcd with lion or hy tlm most progressive 
sta toy moil f)f tho conn try. In 1830, however, 
11 bill was introduced by Lord dolin Eusscll, 
in Cl casing the annual appropriation to thirty 
thou '•and pounds, uiid at tlie same time pro- 
viding that the distribution of the funds slionkl 
be transferred to a Co inn lit tec of the Privy 
Council. Hitherto the luouej' had been an- 
nually distributed precisely where it was not 
needed, and withlield from the very places which 
were crying to Heaven for such assistance. 
Under the now scheme of disbursement the 
incthofl was reversed, and the benefits of the 
measure extended to those poor and ciowded 
localities which were tliionged with tiio cliil- 
drcii of the people. It was actually conceded 
that the aid of the law might be extended to 
Rchools in which the Roman Catholic version 
of the Bible was read! The measure was at 
once vehemently assailed hy the Opposition. 
It was declared tliat to extend the aid of the 
GovGriiment tn schools not under the co itrol 
and dSiection of the Church of England was 
an outrage on the Constitution of Great Brit- 
ain, a menace to religion and morality, a 
mrasure for the propagation of lieresy and in- 
cendiarism in both Church and State. 

Gi eat was the clamor over Lord John Rus- 
selfs Bill. The measure at length pievailed> 
anil tlie fonndation.s were thus laid for the 
gient system of popiihu’ education since cstab- 
lislied and devolojicd in Groat Britain. But 
we can not pass fiom the subject without not- 
ing with nniazemoiit, and for the ins true tiou 
of all who arc interested iu studying the evo- 
lution of enlightenment among the nations, 
and especially the slow jivogress of the coining 
dawn in ihohiains of the gi’ciit, that the Russell 
Bill w as o]]posed in Pari la men t w’ith both tho 
vnicos and the votes of 8ir Roheit Pod, Lord 
Rtanloy, William E Gladstone, and BcMijamin 
Uisradi. Nor may wo jia^s ivithout men turning 
the other fact, that tho meu'^uve con UMw]du ting 
tlio establishment of secular scluiolsin the United 
Kingdom was supported by Daniel OUoiinell 
and Sin i til O’Brieif — a fact giving ns good 
cause for pride among the Irish people ns nmy 
ever he given to the present on account of 
any tiling done in the past. 

Some lioiior may there fore he claimed for 
the Melbourne Ministry as liaving bad under its 
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pntioiia^^e mid di rout ion the fir^t rormsil i non sure 
for the seen In r ediiCktion of tlic English peoph'. 
MeanAvhilo, an incidenL in tlio liifetnry of tlio 
Pm ha in cut ary govurniuciit (>!’ Uiis cpfjcli niny 
well be cited a>s illu.sti’iitivc of tlio tendencies 
of civil ])i'ocoiUire It was tlic law of Parlia- 
rnent tiiat the rojiarts of its connnifcti'cs shoiilfl 
be piihlisliecl for the infonnntiou of the liody 
and the people. A certain iiri^ini leporl;, 
made netir the beginning of 1840, cinitaiiuMl a 
paragraph deitoniicing ii hook pnldislicd by a 
certain Stockdale, as a woik at once di*jgnstiiig 
and obscene. For this publication tiie autlior 
of the l) 0 ok bi’ought suit for libel sigainst. tbe 
Parliamentary priiUet^s, and obbiiiied jndgnieiit 
against thoin. Bat the House of Co inn ions 
refused to acknowledge the validity of a judg- 
ment against its officers or agents for doing 
what the House had directed them to do. An 
issue was thus mafle between the Queen's 
Bench on tlie one side, and the (.lonimons on 
the other. The sheriffs, ordered to carry out 
tlie judgment of the Court, were arrested by 
authority of the House, iiiul for some time it 
looked as though the High Court of England 
and the House of Commons would end tlie 
matter hy arresting and imprisoning each 
other I At length, however, Parliameii I gained 
the (lay, and an act was passed exempting, 
for the futuie, the officers of the House from 
such interference and jiroscmition aa they had 
recently sufTored. The incident is cited here 
to illustrate the general law that under the 
governmental and civil systems, e.stablished hy 
tlie English -speaking race, conflicts and dis- 
putes between the Legislative and tlie Jndh 
ciary nearly always con elude with a victory 
of the former over the bitter. 

Still another historical incident may serve 
to show tlie spirit and manner of the times. 
If we look in on London in the year 1840, we 
shall find no public institution more worliiy 
of commendation, more* hoiioiablo to tlie 
genius of the English poopl(^ than the Britisli 
Muse uni. The institution was, hy the law nf 
its goveriHiient, open to the public, but on 
Sundays it wiih (dosed. In July of the year 
just referred to, Joseph Hu mo, an oidigli toned 
and progressive member of the House of Com- 
mons, hoping on the principle of counter- 
nttractioii to draw/ largo numbers of people of 
the poorer clas.s away from tlm purlieus of 
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vice and dcgradntuni, iind to raise tlioin some- 
wliiit to a liighci and pnrei jiljiiio of thought 
by tlio contemplation oi tlie grand and lieaun- 
fnl, iiitro(ln(‘('d a hill that tlio lh‘iti.‘-li Jliiseiinl 
Sind the i!^atioiial Galliny ol Art hlionld lie 
ojieiied at (’citaia hours on Sinidiiy. 

Hume (‘a r( dully provided that the ojjeniiig 
.d.ould he ajlrr the conclusion of divine soivicc 
in the church oh and, inori^ paitlculnrly, “at 
such lin Ill's i\ri htvmih, hccr^ahopSi and gin shops 
are hg(dlg opened! The iiroposltion was met 
with invective and the ap])cnl to the odium 
iheologiciim. Mr, Hume was denounced as a 
( 10 verb eimniy of Iho Pabbatli day, a foe to 
tlio Church, and a datigeious man to society, 
because he had introduced a bill w’hicli iniglit 
serve to draw soinc Ihousands of people on 
Sunday afternoons fioin tlie sacred association 
of the gin-shops to the degrading influenceg of 
the British IMiiseiun ! 

Passing from the.se minor incidents in the 
civil liistory of the Kingdom, we come to con- 
sider II very important and serious aspect of 
foreign affiilrs, It was at this time that Great 
Britain was drawji by Imr interest, and under 
the policy wliich she had pres cii lied for her- 
self, to ii stern and warlike interference in the 
aflaiirf the East. The bceiie was Egypt and 
Syria. In the former country the ruler, at 
this epoch, under the general suzerainty of the 
Tnidcish Sultan, was the famous Pasha Mehe- 
mot All. Hg was a warrior, fi statesman, a 
man of goiiins, deppi,sitig the Sultan, his niaa^ 
ter, and having a general contempt for the 
inotliodB of government employed by the Sub- 
lime Porte. It is quite likely that Melieniet 
All was ambitious of establishing an independ- 
ent sovereignty. Quite like him in character 
and abilities was his adopted son, Ibrahim 
Pasha, General of tlie Egyptian army. To 
him ^[ehomotAli looked for the conduct of his 
wars. 

The Porte, at lliis time, had fallen into that 
cluoiiic decline which, thou gli peeiniiigly des- 
tin(‘d never to destroy, lias, since tlic beginning 
of the century, fatally nfHictod tho Ottoman 
Empire. Tin* outlying provinces mid de- 
pendencies of Turkey were subject to Ibe prey 
of whoever might go forth to ravage. To 
^[ehemet Ali, Syria was the inviting field. 
He oairicd thither Ins victorious arms, niid 
made a conquest of the country^ The Sultan 
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constmiuccl for a while to let his powerful 
vassal have his way, hut at Icngtli, in 1839, 
declared war nnxiinsb him. A rlceisive battle 
was fought, and Il)iahnii ratlin gniiiecl agieat 
victory over the Turks. The SiilUin died. 
Ciipitaii Paslm, Admiral of the Ottoman fleet, 
deserted to the Egy 2 ^hans, and the event of 


and territorial integrity of the Turkish Ern- 
2 )ire. It is not the place in which to explain 
the origin and tiiio nature of this theory, 
Avliich lias been so prominent in the diplomacy 
of tlie States of Wosteni lOnrope during tho 
greater part of the pieseub century. It je 
germaiie, however, to the question immediate* r 








MTiinorET ALT PASTIA. 


Egyptian iiiflepenclGiice, with the consequent 
loss to Turkey of all the countries aioiiiid the 
eastern and .soiitinenstorii holders of the hledi- 
terranenn, knocked at the door. 

It will l)G reniernbeied timb the well-known 
policy of the Western Powers, particularly of 
England, was, at the time of ^Yhich we speak, 
and since has been, to maintain the political 


hofoie UR to note the fact that, ct all the 
Western Kingdoms, Great Britain was most 
devotedly and conHisteiitly attached to the 
principle of mnlntaining the unity and inde* 
peiidenoe of the Ottoman Power. On tbo 
other hand, France was least devoted to tho^ 
Eaine principle. Prussia and Austria were de- 
voted to it iu a general way. Russia waa 
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devoted to it, not devoted to it, or devoted to it of Cntlieriiic II., tiie Iliissitiu power lia.e been 
iu a mensuie, as suited the interest uiid passion I slowly but surely, like one of the avalanches 
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sconiiii^" iiociO'-^Uy, of this ])r<‘-^ui’e 

IuhI Ih'Oh lliG nllMn^J)ritlg: of' tho polic}’ ii(I<>])fcd 
by llie WciitGrii PowGr,^ to nphnlil tlio iiitG^'i'ity 
aiul aiitoiioiny of Tnrke}'. 

Tiio tliicatenod e'^laljli'shniciit of an iiulc' 
peadeiit Egypt uiuler the sovereignty of Me- 
lie met Ah seeinctl to (*ontiavoiie tlio gene nil 
jmi'pn'^e of AVe^tera Europe, iiml Eiiglumi 
resolved to iuteyfeve. An Eiiglisli tleot was 
riGcnnlingly di^patclied to tho Modi ter mnean, 
niifl uniting svith the Tiiikisli Ff|iiJi(]n)ii, prO' 
ceeded to the hoinhnidrnent of Aere. An J'jii- 
glisli army in Egypt, nlliod with Tiiikidi uiul 
Egyptian forces, attached tlie strongholds of i[e- 
hemet, anil drove linn thence wdth great losses, 
Ibrahani Paslui, though he liud showji himself 
moie than a inatcli for the native nrniies of 
the Orient could not resist tlio impact of 
British bayonets and British can non, Meliemot 
All ^ms obliged to give up the hopeless con- 
test, and to content himself with a restricted 
goveinrnent in Egypt. All of bis Asiatic 
conquests were wre.sted from liim and restored 
to the Porte. Ainhaiisadors representing the 
pnrtie.s to the controversy eamo together in 
Lon don, and in July of 1840 the tenns of 
Eettlement were arranged and signed i)y the 
Western Powers, 

They were signed by all but France, In 
that country Louis Philippe was now king, 
and Adolphe Til iers was Ids Minister of State. 
It w as the belief of Tliieis tliat the w hole busi- 
ness ill Egypt had been fomented and managed 
by Gicafc Britain in her orvn interest The 
belief was not without foiuidiition. Thieis was 
enraged at belioldiiig the covert elevation of 
the British standard in the East, He con- 
ceived that France had been disparaged in tlie 
whole course of the Egyjitiaii coiiiplicnLinii, 
and that the dispuriigeuicnt wais the careful 
work of Great Britain, Ho declared his pui - 
pose of going to ivar snmior than submit to 
the humiliation of his country, The Icing, 
however, and the govoriiment ns a whole, le- 
fused to follow' tlie bellicose Prime ^Ii ids ter, 
and he wa^? at length obliged to ic'-ign his 
oflice Giii/ot acceded to tlie lender, ship of 
the French Cain net, and in J 11 I 3 of 1S41 the 
Tieaty of London was signed by the re[)reseiit- 
ative of France. Thn.s, for the decade whicli 
we arc here considering, was the Eastern qn os- 
lion disposed nf under the uu^[iice.s of England.. 


TKE }mDEnX WOnED, 

Dining all tho'-o events, the Whig Ministry 
of Melljfiunio slunihlcd on in ])aralyUo fa si non 
to the iiK’vUahh* dowmfiill. The straw which 
at hi-t Inoko tlio canicPs back w-as a proposition 
iiitimhicud by Lord Iluf-sidl, then in the j\Iin- 
istry, with regard to regulating the tinde in 
coiii.^ His proposition wins to e^tal)lish a duty 
at a fixed rate nf eight sliilllng.s the quarter 
on wheat, with proportional rates for tlie other 
cc reals, i-yo, barley, oats, etc. lli.s [iroposition 
was a con cession to the principle of free trade, 
w’hich was ju.st tJicn liegiiining to ohiiiii, as it 
never had claimed before, tlie attention of the- 
Biitinh public. Being so, tho proposition of 
Riissoll was in the nature of an explosive with- 
a lighted fuse in tlie mid-camp of the hfinistvy, 
Melhniirnc, and the rest who were vehement 
jn'otectionistSj must either follow for the free- 
trade modification of tlic corn laws, or else 
combat the proposition of Russell and give up 
their offices. ' Such was the condition of iiffiura 
w'lien at last Sir Robert Peel, in June of 1841, 
brought forward tho proposal in the House of 
Commons of a direct vote of want of confidonco- 
in the Ministry. The resol ution was adopted by 
a majority of one. Parliament vfi\B dis- 
solved. The Tories came back in the early 
autumn with a great accretion of strength, 
^lelhonme and liis colleagues lesigned, and a 
ne\v Consei vative Ministry \Yns organized under 
the P rein iei ship of Sir Robert Peel. 

fi'ho auspices of the new Tory, or, as it was- 
now cal lech Conservative Go vein incut, may be 
said to have been favoiahle at home, u 11 favor- 
able iilnond. It wns in the early days of Sir 
Robert's Administration that the news licgan to 
be ImriiG toLoiuhmof the direful dimteia which 
had overtaken tlie Britisli nutliorities, civil and- 
militniy, in Ctibiil. The city so-calloj is the 
capital of the State of the same mime, in tho 
noi’thei Ji part of Alghunistiiu. If we look into 
tins far region, in the year 1887, we shall find 
on the throne of Cabiil a native prince by the 
name of Dost Moliammod. He was, in a cor- 
tnin sense, u usinpei ; that is, be luid led a 
popnlm levolufcion against Sluih Soojah Moolk, 
the old so oalied legitimate sovereign of Cabal, 
and liiid expelled both him and his house 

'The leader wiA\ understands thatcoin, hi the 
Ewglvsh phvsv^-eology, ih the genene name lor the- 
Hcvend vaiicdii'S rj[ cereal grains, an rl not particu- 
larly of 11 10 gram so c.Tlled in A 111 erica. 
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D- iMolunHiiicil liiiU'seH* in tho 

kint^iloni, iind set Ins lirothms and "uits at thci 
lioafl of Llui ])0tly Slatus-^tlii^ wiiU the 

i?ullu\siustif^ ap[>i'ovul ot' tho popidiiu lovnlii- 
tiramry party. 

Tho iciidor might well ask by what possible 
cans tract inn of intciiaitional pnlitic-s tins coiirno 
and coiuliUon of alHiirs in (J ala'll could b? ot‘ 
the filightost interest to Great Biitain, Why 
Rhnuld J'kigland eniiceni herself in the least 
about tlic destinies icsuUiiig from a i evolution 
in a ]>etty kingdom in Northern Afgliniiistan? 
A full iuiflwcr to these (|iiestions would recjiiire 
ihe expusitioii of Jnuiiy international policies 
and a mass of details which might wedl fill a 
volinno. It is flufficient foi our purpose to 
fiiinimai’ize tho loading features of the compli- 
cation ; to express, if we may, in a few pnia- 
graphs, the osseucG of tins fav-ofr Aphvtic im- 
broglio. First of ail wo must consider the 
British East Indian Empire, This vast Power, 
at the time of which we speak, was already 
stretching out its long and sinewy arms from 
Calcutta over tho Indian populations, niiin- 
beriiig in tho aggiegato much more than a 
hundred niilliona. Some of the provinces of 
India wcie actually subject to tlio authority 
of Great Britain; others had allinncGS of 
friendsliip and de[)eridence with her; and still 
others, while inaiiUaining a show of indc- 
])ondoiice, wero overawed by her presence and 
scepter. 

One of the countries thus dependent by 
alliance with the East Imlian Government o( 
Great Biitnin, was tho Piiiijanb. This groat 
province, embracing the Upper Indus Yalloy, 
lay next to the borders of Afghanistan, Tho 
Ameer of the Punjaiih was a friend and de- 
pend eiit of the East Indian Governniciit It 
was to him, for fi'iendship and protection, that 
the over threw 11 Shah Sonjah, of Oabiil, witli the 
members of his family and a few of the princes 
who had adhered to liis cause, fled after the 
revolution effected in Cnbul by Dost INfoliam- 
med. Such was the situation, viewed from 
Eiiglisli side of the Iandu‘apo. 

CVmsidcr, iu the next place, the colossal 
power of liuHsia. There she lies with extended 
dominions, like a great shadowy aye, like a 
great subs lance, over all the 1 1 or tli- western 
parts of Asia. Her policy of territorinl ag- 
grandizement Avas wgIJ known hnd well 


droafled at iIh^ tarn' of which ^Ye speak. 
Friciully were her reliiLiuim with tlie Shall of 
Ter.^ia. The Czar palioiiizc-d ihehluih, treated 
hiui like a smiiU kiiMUiui, iweil Unu hkc a 
friujidly pupiiut, iiruLcned linn, enetjuraged 
him, linally put him out as a ieelor in the di- 
reclimi of Atglniuhtuih Li other words, it 
>Yas on the line i>i Caiml tliat Ihe eonlljctiiig 
interests, or rather ambitions, of Great liiUaia 
and Jhi^sia met in tho East, as they Jiad al- 
ready met ill the We.st, on the lino of tho 
EosplioruK and tho Dardanelles. The figure 
i.ssufli(uently ridiculous; Init at this lime liusHia 
'waa tlio inonk(‘y of Asia; Per.siti was tho 
cat; Cahill was the cat’a-]ja\v, and India was- 
the oven, in winch were roasting the English 
cliestiiuls. To ‘Oinpleto the fiction, a lion was 
lying by tlie door of the oven I 

All this was by hypothesis. Overt acts as- 
yet there had been none. But the situation 
was such, in tbo estimation of both Gieat. 
Britain and Russia, to ninke it desirable to 
Imvo the alliance of Do.st llohainmcd. At 
tins time there was resident at that Jnf)narclfa- 
coiirt a cGrtuin Alexaiuler BiiriiGS, Id n bin an, 
tliougii tiie name be ditlbrcatly spelled, of tlie^ 
poet Burns, of great inemoiy, Tlic English- 
man had gone from India into AfghanistniK 
unci Cabiil. There he found Dost Molm mined 
favorable to an alliance with England. But 
he also found the emissaries of Russia at the- 
court, busy with their schemes and tempta- 
tions. Dost Moluimmed desired, a.^ the sequel 
has shown, toga with England. But, through 
some perversity and bl in cl ness, liic British 
East Indian GoveYument had determined tO' 
undertake the its torn (ion of Shah Soojali, the 
obsolete king of Cabul, to the thiTue of hia 
aiiCG.stors. This, of enurge, compelled Dogfc 
Molminmpd to fiiH over towards the side of 
Peisia and Russia. At this juncture tlie Gov- 
ernor-General of India, in pursimnee of hi 3 > 
fully, sent out-aii army by way of thePinijnub 
to coiKliiet Shah Mnolk back to his doniiinons. 
The policy of Loi'd Aiiclcland, the Governor- 
General, in tills imiticnlar, had the full con- 
cur re iiee and support of the Home Goveni- 
niont of Great Brilain. The British force 
was niider command of Sir Hacnagh- 
ten, \YhosG second in command was General 
ISIphiustoiic, It appears tliat there was on 
the part of the leadens of the expod i Lion lh&- 
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iiUoiioi ol)jcet M obtaining foi* them ‘'Clves (1 ip- 
loniatuMl pactions nb the Coiiit of feluih 
^vhr>l)l {]ioy Mete ojiiT 3 iiig along MiUi 
thorn, like au liulian idol, to be set up 
again in 1 ih piil.ico at Culail Loity iMiibitiou 



II 

DOST MOllAMMl-1} Klf/N 

ou tlio pait (if Sir VV, Macnagliteii to be 
envoy ex tram din aiy at such ji conit, iu aucb 
a place, under such conditions! 

In tlie ineantiitiB, hostilities liad begun by 
an attack of the Pcisnins on the city of Herat, 
populaily designated as the of India 

Tiie place is siUialed on the lines of oommuni- 
cation lie tv ecu the plat can of Asia and the 
\ alley of tlio Indus. It lies live liuiidied and 
fifty miles east vi aid of Cabal. In 1837, Ileiat 
was bosicged by a Pei>iftn aiiny of about 
tluity-five thousand men. The native piiiico, 
111 dcfcMirliiig lti.s city, a^^i'^ted by Colonel 
Eiilretl Pofcliiigei, OoiTiniaiidanfc of tbe Biitish 
ganison in Hciat It to his abilities and 
com ago, lather than to tho valor of tlie native 
tioops, that the Pei'iiari force was held at hay 
and riiKilly heaftn off. 

By tho begiiiniiio of OcLobei, 1888, Sir AV. 
hbic 11 tighten bad oollceted his foioes of 
the Inrlii'?, and tliGiice Pet out on bifj ilNtaned 
expedition fo\ the of Shuh Soojah 

to the throne of Cidinl The TiKivement to 
the in tenor was vulinntly ipsi'vtcd by Dost 
Molianiined and his sons The half-wild Af- 
glinn soldiery, thoiigli iinahle to stand in bat 
tie he foie tbe disciplined ainiy nf Gleat 
Biitniii, iieverthele-s fouglit as for I heir altars 


and nati\o land. It mam Post fiom the 
hj>t tlint ^0 fai fioni any iipiising of tho peo- 
jde in l.uor of >Sliali Soojali, Do'^fc Mohammed 
held the conipleto and univei>al allcgiancQ of 
his subjects Tliey uillicd to his stuiulaid, 
and thiew thcni'-elvcs iii the advance and on 
the flanks of tlie Biiti&h aiiny* Tliey planted 
themselves in the town of Ghuziiee, wheio 
they lesisted the whole foice of their enemy, 
sn deling a siege until what time the Biitish, 
by liea])ing bags of gunpowder against one of 
tbe gates and blowing open the wall with an 
explosion, rushed tluough the breach and took 
the town. The Afghans ro treated, and tho 
way was opened to Jelalabad, which w^as de- 
fended by the colcbiated Akbar IChau, one of 
the sons of Dost i\r(j])amined. 

This city was aNo taken after much bard 
fighting. The invndeis then came to Cabal, 
from which Dost Mohammed escaped into the 
open conntiy. JIacnagliten‘s idol, Shah Soo- 
jah, w'as lenistated in ins ancient palace; but 
it w^as evident fiom the first that he would 
have to bo inaintanied in place by the Biitish 
aimy. Dost Mohammed lallied his forces and 
leturned to the contest. On the 2d of No- 
vember, 1840, be fought with the Biitish 
aimy a decisive battle, in which only the Eq- 
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glish aitilleiy pievciited the Afghans fiom wdm 
iiiiig a clear victory in the field They weie, 
however; defeated, and on tbe evening of the 
same day, Dost ^Mohammed, of his owm ao* 
cold, lode to the Butish hcad-quartois, ai#- 
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noil Tired himself as Kin^^ of Oiibul, and siir- ^^[th tlie knives of the Afghans The liacke^V 

lendoieil as a piisonor of war and disfigiued Ijody of tlie niiinlcied English- 

1 iiQ downfall of ^lolmninind, Iiowcvoi, by man wns exlnbted us a tiophy in Hic ba'-Jars 

no inoiuis ended the contest- The liiitisli of Calm I . Bhnli Woojah fcoon often wauls met 

aiiny Jay m jta cantonments at Oabiil fta a a similar fate, 

full ye.u, upholding a dubious peace- On tlio The coiniuand of the Biitish army was de- 
an nivci mi ly of Dost JfohainincdN battle, volved on Gciieial Elpliiiistone, and to him 
naniel)\ Kovember 2, L841, ii populai insiii- Abkar ami lus chiefs now dictated whatever 

leetion bioke out in Cahill, which, for violence lerius they Mould. It n])j)eiiis that in this 

and honor of details, was almost iiiipninllclod. dieiidful ciueigeiicy the spirit of the Biitiab 

When Alcxiuidei Bn rues undertook to appease offlceis and men gave way. They fell into a 

the rage of the iiHUi gents, lie and hisbrothei and condition of be mi- despair, fium wlucJi they never 
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their company were attacked aiul cut to ])ieces. leeovered. Gciieinl Eljdilnstonc even >vent so 

Then the fliuiie? of icvoU biokc out on evciy far as to appeal to the consideialiou of Alcbnr 

hand Aklmr Kniin became nb once the bad Kluin and the Afgluui Lioojisl !Nor does it 

and tlie gof)d ftngel of tJio insin'rectioiL lie uppcav that Akhar hiinsolf ^vas unwilling to 

led it, find, at the same tiino, restrained the t^how the courtesies of victory to the van- 

flavago instiucls of his folio \vcr.s to a sort of (]iiished. But the ehioftniiis and tlio luilP-sav* 

half-oivili/.cd waifaio, mIiicIi wns still too hor- age Afglmn soldiery could not he restinined. 

rihlo to bo depicted in language. Sir W. A treaty ^vns inade, the terms of wliicli weie 

Maenughteu and soveial of his officeis weic at dicintcd liy Akbar and accepted by Elphin- 

length ^invited to a oonferonco Avilli Akbar stone. The British army should at once, and 

and his ehiefi. An altei cation ensued, niid without dehiy, witliclriiw from Afghanistan to 

Macnnghfen and his compfiinonswcie butchered Jelalabad, take up the gariison at the latter 
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J>]arL‘, Il'IIV(' tlu' lOlMltiy ifU’lJVci , ^ivc U]) 

Joi tho i>l t\\b a 

c;<jn<lurt oil tliij rijliojit, llir Jll(llI^ out of 

pro 

It ^vil> now the of uinlci, 

Th(f luuiy, about tliiuir-ninl '^trojig, m- 

cluilui;^ tlic allied native^, ami la'aiino nl<>rio 
the Mi\es of tlus living ollicfi> ami tlir \\id(»\v 
of tlio uniidcnc'd i\Iiic'iMglitvii, noil as Llion 
cldldieii and oilier Jielplos cnjii linos wlio laid 
conic out A^ilh the oxpcdiLuni iVoiii India, loft 
Cabnl to iiiaUe its ^\iiy tlirnugli the dieadful 
pa&s called llie Rnord Cabnl, alionible mount- 
ain gorge live miles in e:xtent, tirtvei‘fte<[ by a 


Hum jMii]Jo-'(‘, or to jait the English M.iil 
Rwthet in lus powci, deuuvmled Lhiit the Avivctt 
and cbildicn slnnihl now lie gheii ii[) ns the 
jii'ice of librnation Ibr tlio arm}. Ijiidy 
^biciiagldcTi, Lady tSule, wlios^c luishuiub 
lujlieiL, was at tliat lime coiuinamiant at J(d 
I aliibad , Jlis, Stinul, iMi's, Trevor, with lun 
I seven '"‘liddrcn, and some otbci.s wcifj necoub 
I \ug]^ ^‘niuviidered, in the heart of tlio Asiatic 
(Ic^ola lions, to the coiji[ui.>aionato keeping of 
Alibai and his relainerrjl Tlie renuiaut of tlic 
auny was tiieii iierniitted to pass; bat it was 
the passage of death. The foi ce melted away. 
Finally it (huiulled to a baiiclfnl. The coluniu 
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roaring torrent now frozen into a glacier, iiud 
covered with Jinfiiusahle aoeniniilations of 
Bnow. It were long to lell tlie story of tliat 
awful intireh It may well be w'itiuii •^1 IG I 

limits of truth to aver that, for horror and 
despair, no otliiM’ siieii retioafc i?, known in the 
hisloiy of ihe world ! Tlie fngitivos toiled on 
through the Miovrs, free/ mg, staiving, drop- 
ping (load of ilespair, thinned at tlie rear and 
an both Hanks by the cruel blllIet^ of tremsher- 
oiis foc^, and fin silly cnniing against an iiii-‘ 
passible barricade ^\hicli tlio Cihilzyc.s had 
thrown up acro^-s tlie jjiNv, Akbiir Klinii, 
either trying to buy off liis own chieftains from i 


was still on the n^nd to Johilabad, where Gen- 
eial Sale wns holding out against the enemy; 
but Akbar Klian had compelled Elphinstone, 
as commander in chief, to agree that Sale 
should c vacua to Jchilahad, join the fugitives, 
and ily from the couiitiT, But Ihere vpio 
soon no fugitives to join. Ai riving wiLliiii a 
few miles of Jelidahad only six: men out of 
tlie sixteen thousand were alive. Five of these 
\vere striiidc douTi be lore the fortress w'ns 
reached Bfn-tor Erydon was tlie solitary 
fugitive who at last tottered up Iialf-dead 
against the gate of Jehdahiid to recite the 
.story of the most appalling disaster, the mosi 
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shfirnchil oreiUuon, thejiU)?!; tuiel 
which iuul evci ovoi taken a Biitisli ainiy 
Tlio sequel is soon toUl. Akbai Khan had 
imd Ins icvenge. Even the laginf^ liny of liis 
chieftains must have been fiatisfied The tide 
of disaster was stayed at Jeialahad. Gcneial 
Sale lefused to loeogiiize the validity oi the 


ufls M/<>d to the gioond. Arr evqieditmii, 
niidei coininaiid of (lenoial Sale, was sent out, 
in the lujpe of iccoveiiiig the Knglish women 
and cliildien who li«d lieeii given up to the 
eiieiu) Aitei many AULisHturks, the hostages 
ueio haiiid in the Poi ot IltMiieum, in the 
lai wild legion of the Incliuii Caucasus, and 
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terms which liad hecii 
cxtoited fiom El phi li- 
fe tone. lie defended 
the eity, and the Af- 
ghan g weio chive II 
back Gcneial Pol- 
lock, wdio had been 
defending tlio Khybor 
Pass, came to the res- 
cue, Gone ml Kott, 
command lint of the 
Biitigli foLCCS at Can- 
dalmr^ sot out for the 
front to icstore the 
foi tunes of the Biilish 
cause. General Sale, 
having driven back 
tlio enemy, was en- 
abled to maioli out 

of Jelalabad, Evoiy- 
thing foietokencd a 
sjicody loeovoiy. 

But thoic was noth- 
ing to lecover, The 
body of Shah Soojah, 

Btiippecl of its bai- 
barlo jewels, and 
hacked and gushed 
with sabeis, had long 
since lieen tin own into 
n ditch at Cahiil. 

Shah Soojah was no 
longer a factor in ui 
toi niilioiial politics 
IMoatnvhile, Loid 
AnckliiiKVs teim as 
Govcunoi-Geneial of 
Indill cxpiied, and Loid Elleubointigh was sent 
out by tliclloiiio Govei nuiciit to siipoiscde luiii 
Of ccunsc, it "was easy to reconquoi Afghanis 
tnn. In Septombor of 18J2, rToneial Pid- 

loclpfi ainiy leontciod Cabiil A fciv signal 

acts of veiigeanco wuio inflicted on the Al’gliaiis. 
Their gi eat bazat*, in which they Jmd exhibited 
th^^ mutilated body of Sii W, Maciinghten, 


all of them who leinaniod iihve weie lestoied 
to then fj lends and kindied. It was nulced 
the chief glory of the eampaigii that Geneinl 
Sale was able to lescuc his wife and lier 
wictclied eoniptiiiions fiom enptisity. As for 
the icst, the consequences, oi at least the beiP 
ohts, of the w ar w ci o nauglit. Dost Mobauimed 
eanie up out of hh exile in India, and wnj 
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ally of Grout liiUaiui Nor A^ore the jL^uiouil 
ill tc run I if >n 111 i elutions f»f I be principnl 
wliii'.o Jeulo^l^y bud lerl to liiij roiiilkl, in niiy 
wise niatoriiilly al tried by it> I'-ue, An uiiiiy 
of sktern tbon^ainl miix bad bvink in Uespuiv 
aiif] deutb» uniid the liorioirf of tlie Koonl 
Calmly vaIUy i\o uppreeiuhlc iKlvautivge 
from tliG aafiil mcnflee. 

\Ve iiiciy leturu to coiisiflei tbe pro* 
gre>‘S of events in the Ilmno Government of 
Gvecit Britain. Ju^b as the last echoe.s of the 
disa&teis of Cuhiil wcie heaui m EngJaiid, a 
new agitritioii broke out, of which the conse- 
quences have not yet wlioll}' rli«;appearofl. 
Daniel O’Coniioll aro^e, and stood agaii] on the 
Btage of BritNh politics; aiul his figiiie, liis at- 
titude, his speecii, were more alanniiig to En- 
glish conserviitisni than ever before. It is 
doubtful whetlier any otlier personage has ever 
appeared in the arena of Pnrlinnient in whom 
were concentrated so many of the elements of 
the s to nil as in O’CouHell. He was a man 
of majestic presence; an orator by nature; 
tbe Celt of tbeCMts; .stern and yet hunioioiis; 
bitter ill his antaguulsrns; firm iu his friend- 
ships; loving Ireland with pa ^qioii ate devotion ; 
a Catholic, but not a Papist; a friend of free- 
dom and hn inanity ; nn agitator by nature ; a 
reformer by practice. lie vas already feixty- 
eight yeni.-5 of nge. He had not entered Par- 
lianiftiit until he was fifty^fuiir. But W'hen he 
did come, it ivas the apparition of a new force, 
the xi^'ing np of a new fig me on the stage, to 
whom the greatest ParUnmeutavian^ did eitlier 
obeisance of admiration or nicimce of untijiathy 
and hatred. 

The connection of Daniel O'Connell with 
the Itefoim Bill of 1832, and paitlculaily 
with the 0(3 1 repealing the (Usabilities of* the 
Catholics has been noted already. He hc- 
eanie in that work and '^uljscqiuMitly tlie coad- 
jutor of the KefariiKJi’S in tlio House of Coni- 
inons. He hiipportcd the jUinistry of Lord 
Mel h( HI rue, and in niiiiiy cmcigencTGs gave 
jiiatei’lal nid to the ^^^hig party* He, like 
other liberal s talesmen of hi'i lime, had lioped 
and expecti'd great things from the leform 
niea&iire.s of 1828-32; but, like the rest, he 
had been sorely disappointed. Pie, too, had 
quickly perceived that the reform had not yet 
struck down to the real people of Englaiul. 


Mfurovoi, he was (jiiudc to (lisctM'Ji that tlio 
jiUiJjjint which he hud given to lia' AVlug Min- 
I'^tr^ luid not horn recipn crated hy thr party. 
PIw WiWW Unit the Wlug;i Wove atVaid of him; 
that then [jarty was ^.ll^pai■agccl m llie cstmia' 
thm of the Biatii^li puhUe liy Ui.s support; that 
vvherea’-' Loid Mtd bourne and hi^ following 
were willing to avail thoin^tilves <*f the aid of 
O’Couiicll in ejiioi'geiicies, they Avere c(|imlly 
AVI 1 ling to kiioA\' him not W'hon the oinergPnGy 
Avas pcn'Secl. It tlms happened that in Ihe im 
terval between 1832 mid 1812, O’Connell 
tiiought imicli and jirofoundly on the most 
rfidical of nil qucstioirs affecting the political 
destinies of his conntiy. 

That question avus simply tliis* Whether, 
on iho whole, the political and civil union of 
Belaud AVith England Avas an advantage or a 
disadvantage to the former country, a blessing 
or a our.?e to tlie Iri&h people. Eight or Avrong, 
he came to the conclusion that the* Union Avas a 
curse; that the avogs of Ireland in tlie first 
third of the present century Avere largely trace- 
able to the position of subordination into 
Avliicli she lind been forced against her will; 
and that the only remedy, the only prospect 
of recovery for Ireland, AVas the repeal of the 
Union betAvecn that country and England. He 
took his f?tancl accoidnigly. He Avent boldly 
into the House of Coinnion.s, and to the people 
of both islands, and declared his purpose to 
have the Act of Union ami idled, He an- 
nounced pro]ihcticnlly that the year 1843 
should bo known in history as the Year of 
Bepeni/' and that agitation Avas the order of 
tlie day. 

We may revert for a moment to the time 
and ciiciunstanccs of tlio event hy Avhich tiic 
poll deal destiny of Iveknd bad been merged 
Avith that of Great Britain. In the Inst stoiray 
doctido of the eighteenth century the pcfiple of 
that idnnd had^ n.s ii nde, s^lioAvii no inulnc 
loyalty to the British crown. The encioty of 
'' United Irishmen,^* in sympathy and abiioijLin 
league Avith Franco, had had an oxtcn.sive in- 
fill eiice ill its Avork of agitating for Irish inde- 
pendence At length the English GoA^ernment 
bore doAvn heavily on tlie Irish insurgents, 
and after the loss of about twenty thousand 
men, and the expenditure of more tlian thirty 
million pounds sterling, suppressed the revolt, 
hlany of the Irish patriot leaders were 
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rlenmncl and exemitcd. By Iho yoar 17 ^) 1 ) tlie 
iiisiirrecluHi aL an gikI, and a state i>f 

ijuiftt ill wliicli tlieic was a jiuxtiire nf tor[ioi’ 
and despair buper veiled in Ireliiiid Then 
came the Act op Union, by whieh it was pro- 
vided til fit tlio two i elands should lie nee forth 
be merged in a common government under the 
title of tliG United Kingdom of Great Biitain 
and L elniul ; that tlie existing Englidi dynasty 
hIiouIcI eontiiiUG in aufcliorlty over both alike; 
that the U idled Kingdom lie re pi O'Neil ted in a 
flinglc Piirlkimout; that Ii eland he grinited 
therein i\ j’epreserj tat ion in the Hf)u^e of Lords 
of twenty-eight temporal peers, and in tho 
House of Comm oils of one him d red repro- 
gentutives; that tho Irish Episcopal Church be 
merged with that of England ; tliat man- 
ufacturefi and coiiinierce should be on the 
£«aine footing in tiie two islands; that tlie 
national expenclitiu'e be in proportion of 
fifteen for England to iwo for Ireland, for 
twenty years; and that the existing law courts 
BhoiiUl be inaintairied, with an appeal from tlio 
Irish Chaiicciy to the House of Lords This 
gteat. Act fov thci fvitwife 
United Kiiigclom waspas^ed in 1800 , and went 
iiiti) edbet on the first day of the present 
century. 

Under the Act of Union, Ireland entered 
OE her career of Bubordination to Great 
Britain, It was a career of alternate passion 
and apathy, of excitemoiit and torpor, of 
epoiadic insiirreetious and spasms of loyalty. 
It can not he doubted that the Act of Union 
was, in the first place, forced uprui the people 
of the inland against the wishe.s of four- fifth 9 
of tlie ]>epuliitioiu It ig almost equally cer- 
tain that at no time, oven to the present day, 
could the in pn*? lire have received tho n^bent of 
ji ninjority, At the time wliidi wo ai‘Q here 
eon''i(lenng, the Union bad been in force a 
little more than foifcy ^^oar^?. 0 ’Conn ell came 
to the dclilienite condiision that it could bo 
Hiul should be re])eiikul. ' Kor could it well he 
said that the moans winch he adopted to ibis 
end wcio iiieflicient, or tliat liig method was 
one of political uinvbfloni. In fact, be had 
etudied tho 10 uglily the genius of English in- 
stitutions, and no one Iniew bettor than he the 
ohnraoter of the antagonists with ivbiob lie 
had to deal. His plan wns essentially that of 
tliG Chartists. It was agitation, open and 


abi>ve board ; fli?<ciisgion of the que=^tion bcfoi'» 
the people, an appeal to justice, and after' 
w'art]'< to that piofmind prejudice of race which 
had exL'itcil iiiiincinorially between big coun- 
113011011 and tho people of England. 

Tlic excitement udiicli now iiio^c surpassed 
any thing in the piovions history of Great 
Britain, except only those fiery pubsions winch 
awc])t the cinintry during tiic two levoIiUiona 
of the seventeenth century. O’ Con noil set up 
his hat tic-flag in tlie House of Commons and 
hiis rallying stniidnrd in Ii eland. Tho contest 
evoked all the volcanic fires of his nature. 
The Irish rose by tlimisands and hiiiulieds of 
thousands to liis call. Nb orator of this, or 
perlmp'^ of any, century hits ao swayed the 
multitudes of his conn try in en. The tides ebbed 
and lolled like tlio.se of the sea. In England 
the opposition to O’Connell and his party was 
kindled to a wdiite heat. Never were such 
denunciations heard in any otlier civilized 
country as weie laiiiiohecl at the bend of the 
great Irish agitator. To the alarmed upper- 
classes of Eiigliah society, whether Whig or 
Tory, O’CewwftU imve of i\\^ 

epoch. They hurled at him every epithet 
which party malice could invent. They called 
him tho “Big Beggarmao,” and traduced his 
character in all the figures and forma of spCGch. 
But to the excitable Irish ho was the Un- 
crowned King.” He planned in Ireland a 
series of mnss-meGtings, which were successful 
to an extent never known in any other country. 
TlioiiPaiids, tens of thousands, finally liii rid reds 
of thousands, poured fiorn hut and liainlet and 
town to the place of the groat binges. 
Ireland was not wnutiiigin spots coiiscornted 
by patriotic memories. Tiadition had Imllowed 
many a place as the scene of gi eah deeds, in 
tho old heroic (la}"^ when wild Ii'isli chieftains 
had led their subdued clans in the struggle ibr 
freedom, O’Ciniiudl adroitly chose such places 
for the meetings of the pco]ilo. One gicat 
throng was a?<jem bled at Kilkenny, where rose 
tlio old round tower of St. Caiiice’s Cathedral. 
Another meeting was held in the ointor’s na- 
tive county of Kerry, whero, in the midst of 
his thrilling (nation, he turned about, and ap- 
pealed to “yonder blue moimtam, where you 
and I were ei'adled.’’ Again, afc Mtdlaghmo^t, 
an inniimeiable nuiUitnde was gathered, whom 
tlie speaker fired by referring to a still more 
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biirmug memory, Here/" said lia, ''three 
hundred and ninety Irish clucftaina perished 
and then ^venb on to describe the betrayal of 
the old heroes of hig countryincu by tlio hated 
Saxo 119 » who had invited them to a banquet. 

Ireland was now shaken to its center. 'The 
meaua for carryhig for\vard the peaceable i evo- 
lution began to be provided. A popular sub- 
ficriptiou, called the "rent/' wiis taken np, 
which aggregated forty 'eight dioiisand pound a. 
All the wlule the leader counseled Ins fol- 
lowers to maintain the peace, to indulge m no 
acts that miglit stain the history of the sacred 
cause. Under the magic of his influence, they 
obeyed him as children might obey a venerated 
father. 

Meanwhile, the Governmeu tbeciiivAj alarmed. 
All Ireland was in poacoable insiiiTocticn. 
True, among tlie vast multi tildes which had 
arisen at O’Gomieirs call, many wore ready 
for violence, ready for the revolution by the 
Bwovd and fire. But such audacious fvacliou 
of the whole was held in check by the dicta- 
torsliip of the master, ” Every man/' said ho 
in iH’oclamation, “who is guilty of the slight- 
est breach of the peace is an enemy of mo nncl 
of Ireland." But the Gcvoriimeub could no 
longer witli safety to itself— so it was, decided 
by the Ministry — refrain fioni iiiterfereuce 
with the revolution nry movement, Giealost 
of all O'Coiineirs meeLinga was tliafc which he 
appointed to be held at Olontarf, Recently a 
monster gathering had been hold on the Hill 
of Tara, where stood the stone used for tlm 
corona tiqu of the ancieni kings of Ireland. 
But at Olontarf, near Dublin, the scene of the 
great victory which the Irish had gained afore- 
time over the Danes, it was proposed to hold, 
on the 8th of October, 1843, a political meet- 
ing, which of itself should give reality and 
Banctiou to the revolution. It was proposed to 
bring together at this place a human sea, com- 
posed of five hundred thousand Irishmen, de- 
voted to the cause of a peaceable severance 
from tiio dominion of Great Britain. 

The preparations went on effectively. It 
could not be doubted that the meeting was 
destined to he the greatest nssomhlago ever 
held in the British Islands. Unr can there be 
doubt til at O’Goniiell was fully able to sway 
the multitude to hig will, and that Ins puriioso 
was wholly penceablo. But the Lord Licu- 
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tenant of Ireland saw the thing in a difiTerciit 
light With the sanction of the Home Gov- 
ejiniient lie accordingly took stepa to prevent 
the assemblage. lie issued a proclamation on 
the clay before the meeting, declaring tliat it 
wag calculated to excite welhgioiinded appre- 
hension that those engaged in the movement 
bad in view the nlteratiou of the laws and 
Ganstitutiou of Englund by physical force. 
He therefore warned the people not to attend 
the proposed meeting; to stay at their homes; 
to disperse each to his own place. Military 
pieparatimis were made to carry out the edict 
and prevent the assemhlnge. The Iiisli W'ere 
already gathering in heavy masses from all di- 
reclinns. A dreadful collision with untold 
destruction of Jnimnn life was at the door. 
Ill the emergency, O'Connell again showed his 
imperial ascendency over the mindg of his 
cmiTitiymeu He sent out a piochiniaticn on 
the eve of the meeting declaring that the or- 
ders of the Lord Lieu tenant must be obeyed ; 
that the nuthmitipg must not be resisted by 
force; that the niiiltitiKlcs must letiirn to their 
homes. The order of the leader was univer- 
Bfilly obeyed, and the meeting at Olontarf did 
not take place. 

Great, however, wag the clmgriii of many 
of O’Conn ell’s fulloivcis. The more radical 
had Imped that a conflict would be precipi- 
tated — much as our fathora bad forced the 
hnud of Groat Britain on the slope of Bunker 
Hill. The great division of younger Irish 
patriots iveiit sullenly to tlieir homes, and 
O'Coimell never regained his mastery over 
their minds. As for the victorious Govern- 
ment, it at once proceeded to in alee the most 
of its advantage. Prosecutions were instituted 
against O’Connell and his lending coadjutors. 
He and his son, John O'Connell, also Sir Jolm 
Gray, and Sir Charles Duffy, with sorno others, 
were arrested and brought to trial on a charge 
of stirring up disaffection among the Irish 
people, and exciting tliem to insurrection 
against the Constitution and Government of 
the United Kingdom. O.'ConncU conducted 
his (nvu defense, bub not with tlie vigor which 
he Imd displayed in the open field, He and 
his assooiiitcs iverc con vie ted. O'Connell him- 
self was sentoncerl to imprisonment for a year, 
and to pay a fine of two tliousancl pounds. 
The rest were coiidemued to jiunishmcnt lesa 
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, so voir, O'Cninu’ll inmieJiiLtrls {ipjirMlod to 
tlio Iloiho of Litiil", iind Ity rlmt \}\\Ay tlio 
(“Ontf'iK'o at* liin cniii't Ix^iov/ \ui'' u v( 4 -i il Tlio 
c'oiivir Lod uH'ii WL'i’e iM't 111 lihcily, iind llio 
crisis \wi^ at nil otid, 

It can not lx; iluiiliLcil that tlic inilimiice of 
O'CIamicM ovor ]u« C(mnti}ttuai Maiiod fioin 
llio tiniQ of tliti Clontiiif i*iil!idiT>jdiG. Ills 
na til I ill f<neos wore ('Kppinled in tins finnl 


coiitGstii] favor of Irish indejiendencn. EIo re- 
in aiiieil in the Plouse of Cornmnns until 18d0, 
making (\is last spoech in tluU body on the 3d 
of A[)ril, 111 this yt^ar, It was noticed that 
the iii’es of hk stormy onitory weie nlready 
quenched. He liecame a .subject of in elan - 
choliii. Foreiseeing tlio 'eiul of his life, he 
withdrew fiom the public gtr/e and &et out (or 
R'lnie, wliei’fi IijG hoped to die. Just ns the 
first gloom of the potato fnmioe began to settle 


on In'- cniuiiry, he d(]iart(d for Itidy. Arriv- 
ing at ho eonhl go no invllun’. Thoic, 

on the lothof ^Miiy, 1817, the most roiimikiilde 
Iii>liijuin of the pu^eut ceiiliny ended Ins 
teni|)i"'tiuai'i Ciiriin’. 

In llie iHuiintiino, tlic Adnnnistmtion nf Fed 
hud taken up and d^{)osed of bcvciiil inijKir- 
liLiit inattei.i chuming the attention of the 
Hiighdi ptM>p\e It imiy he noted, 1u>^Yevel\ 
ill the light of the retro 
Sjiect, tliat the legisla- 
tion of the tiincJi \yu 8 di- 
rected rather to social 
than to pnliticiilquestioua* 
This fact hs illustrated in 
the hill bio Light into Par- 
liiuneut by Loitl A.shley 
for tile allevntion of llie 
conditions of life aiiumg 
the miners of Great Brit- 
ain. It is probably true 
that until within the dis- 
tinct memory of irieii still 
living, the life of the En- 
gl isli miner was one of 
the most terribly degraded 
existeuce.s known in Ins* 
tory. It is impossible to 
conceive of any condition 
of Inimau hardship and 
depiiivity more upfialling 
ill itself, moi’o horrible 
ill its consequences, than 
that wliich Mas present in 
the collieries of England 
and Wales. This was es- 
pecially true of the women 
and girls who ^vere com- 
pelled to toil their lives 
away in dark, damp 
mines, wheie the ,8un. 
light never penetrated, 
Wlierp com fort never came. It m as shown by 
a Pnrlianientary investigation of the state of 
nifnivs in tlie coal-nun us, that women and girls 
wei’e hitched instead of imdes to the coal-ciirts, 
and obliged to draw them through the lilth 
mid grime of narrow passages, until not only 
all semblance of wo man ho orb but the very 
linoaments of humanity were obliterated. It 
Wns reveahxl, that under these conditions, a 
Jit ate of immorality existed in these sul) terra- 
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nean caverns too iiwful in its ^ncllli^VstatioJi^ to 
lie even for tlio iii-lnn^tion of after 

tiiiu‘s Lonl A&lilry piocuu'd tlie of 

III! Act hy 'wlncli tlio evils in f[iie^tion weic 
abolislied. Iti iiliill was piovidin^^ 

I lint, alter a limited peiiorl, im >\oinan or gill 
slunild tliereaftor lio omployed in tlie mines 
and oiillieiies of I^ngland 

Two yeais afterwiirdri, the l^^ictories Act was 
passed, liy wliioh the daily hours of toil of 
old Id veil under tliirtemi yeais of age were re- 
duced to SIX and a half, l)iit the clause of tlio 
bill jcdiicing the working hours of incii to ten 
failed of ndojitioii. It has been remarked by 
those who have studied carefnlly the delates 
attendant upon tlic^e in on hu res, that a large 
proportion otEiiglisli Parliamentarians, backed 
by pcrliaps n majority of the middle and upper 
classes of the people, deeply rcpinbated the 
fact and teinleneies of Lord Ashley's lull. It 
was urged that to prevent women and girls 
from pursuing the horrid life to which they 
had been condemned hitherto in the mines wna 
an abridgrueiit of the natural rights of En- 
glishmen to labor in what in aimer they cIk'SC — 
an attempt to annul the necessary laws ^Yhieh 
slum Id govern the relations of the employed 
and the employes. 

It was to this period that the first effort to 
establish Seen hi r Universities in the United 
Kingdom must be referred. We have already 
seen how the project for the estaiilishment of 
Common Schools was lesisted ; how the Ghui‘cli 
of Eiigliind contested the measure hy which 
her monopoly of the child-rnincl of the realm 
was to be broken np. The same kind of prej- 
udice and bigotry displayed itself hi full force 
when tlie project for the establi slim cut of the 
Qiieeids University in Ireland, with three col- 
leges Riibordinate thereto, was laid before Par- 
liament. It was proposekl that the new insti- 
tution should be entirely undenominational in its 
character, its man ago men t, its teachings For 
once the jn-oposition imd the effect of bringing 
into union tlio combined forces of Catholicism 
and tlie Ehtablislied Church . The Catholics, 
constituting fully five-si xtlis of tlie Irish people, 
and the Episcopal Establishment, embracing 
the reniainder, were equally velieineiit in resist- 
ing and resenting the proposal for the ostab- 
lishnieiit of what both parties chose to de- 
nominate a "godless'' institution. 


At thi> 1 ime Wak". was throivn into a vio- 
lent evciteineiit by an in-ui rection <d‘ tlit‘ (‘orn- 
111(01 peoi'ile agiLUj;>b the Toll on Mhich 

tli(‘ ever-inci ells'll] ^ latos of toll bccaiiK^ a bur- 
den no longer tulorablf Tlie nif>\ (^ineiit 
against the roiuk and the inanageis tool: one 
of the most grotesque iiiid siiignlnr furnis ever 
witnessed. Some one cli.^eoverod a pdS'^ago in 
the twenty- fourth chapter of tlie Book of 
Genesis, as ibli(>w.s * 

"And tliey blof^sed Rfhehihy and '•aid unto 
her, Thou art our sister; let thy seed pos^ess the 
(jaic of those which hate them." Of a certainty, 
this must mean that tlie ioflgatea of Wales 
should be by the seed of Rebecca I 

All as.sociati(>u was accordingly formed, enllecl 
the Daughters of Rebecca, whose bu'^inesa it 
should be to pos.se.ss the gates. Since an ef- 
fective corps of rioters could uob well be or- 
ganized out of women, it beeaino necessary to 
extemporize the (laugh tcis hy putting men 
into women's clothing. Such was the aspect 
of the riots. The assaults on the toll-roiula 
were made by night. Tlic iiigurrection rather 
gained the day, for although the rioting 
Dauj/kkra of Rebecca ^vere presently sup- 
pressed, their doiinga had been sufficiently aig- 
nificaiit to iiuluce the passage, by Piirliainont, 
of uu wet lor the ahoUtleu of tl\o excuhitawt 
tolls. 

Another stnigglo between human right and 
human authority was fought out at this time 
in a peculiar manner. Tlie Italian patriot, 
Joseph Mnz'/iiii, was, at the date of whieli we 
speak, resident as au exile in London. He 
was engaged in politioiU correspondence with 
the Sardinian and Austrian Governments for 
the promotion of the cause of the emancipa- 
tion of Italy. Knowledge of mc\\ correspond- 
ence was brought to Sir Jannes Graham, 
Home Secretary for the Government, and, by 
his cominancl, llazzini's nruiil was arrested, ins 
let ten 3 opened, and his communication with 
foreign States thus cut off. The qiieatioii wna 
whether or not, under the ConsiitiiLion, such 
right of pillaging private mails existed ; and, 
though the conservative spirit rather favored 
the exercise of sneli a prerogative by the 
Government, it was accompanied witli such a 
nudge ill the ribs of Sir James Giaham and 
the IMiniatry as signified, wliou rendered into 
English: 'This right exists; hut let it never 
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be exercised again, — a peculiarly Eiiglisli solu- 
tion of the question, 

111 1843 an alarming ditficnlty, arising ont 
of comparatively trifling circumstances, tin eat- 
en cd the peace of Great Britain and Frnnce. 
Missionaries had made their wiiy into the island 
of Tahiti, in the Smith Pacific, and had so far 
auccGeded as to convert aiul educate the young 
Queen Pom are, sovereign of the island. Tlie 
French also ^rcle busy in that far region, and 
by varhnis means succeeded in inducing the na- 
tive queen, uotuithstaudiiig iier partiality for 
England, to put herself under the protection 
of France. This done, the French Admiial, 
ennsing by the island, compellcil Pom are to 
hoist the flag of his can u try above her own. 


'^v recked in a peculiar manner. The great in* 
diistrial question, involving the policy of Eng- 
land as it resj^ccted lier existing laws on the 
subject of protection to the homo industries of 
England, was the reef on which Sir Koberfa 
ship flu ally went to pieces. The issue here 
opened before tho reader is one of the widest 
and most interesting in the liistory of civilized 
nations. We have already, in a previous chap- 
ter, discussed tlie question of Free Trade and 
Customs Duties for Protection to Ploinc In- 
dustry in our own country. This was the 
question, which now arose with peculiar &ig* 
iiificance in the history of Great BiiUiin. It 
can hardly fnil of interest that we should, at 
the very begiauiug, take for a moment a highei 
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The queen thereupon appealed to Victoria for 
protcctiou, fora guarantee of her independ- 
ence. The French Govenitnent disavowed the 
act of its admiral in Tahiti, but an unfriendly 
feeling was fomented in both France aiidEug- 
Iniid over the question, and the bad blood of 
the clay came near finding vent by the sword. 
Tlie clifiiciiUy was at length settled by the 
lestorution of the rights of Qiieeu Pnmare, 
and the war sphit subsided- Nor will tlie 
American reader fail to note, for his interest 
and instruction, the Tahiti incident of 1843-4 
ns almost in exact analogy with the crisis 
through will eh our own country and Germany 
have recently passed, relative to the Samoan 
Islands. 

The Ministry of Peel was destined to lie 


point of view, and note, with perfect impK^^ 
tiftlity, some of the bottom principles and con- 
ditions out of which this great industrial prob- 
lem has arisen. 

Crmsider, first, the Biitish Islands witli re- 
spect to the industrial conditions which liavo 
been impressed upon them by the hand of 
nature, and, in a secondary sense, by tho 
progress of civilization. Those islands are of 
small extent. In the distribution of miner ala, 
no other country has surpassed them In tho 
distribution of agriciiUiiriil lands, these coun- 
tries are liiniLed They are insiiliir, hemmed 
in by the ?ea,lmving no expansive background 
ol broad territories The country, moreover, 
is mountainous; broken in nearly all parta 
into irregularities of surface, forbidding to the 
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agiiciiltiiral Jiistiiicta of inon. In otlier parts 
•We have inaisli-lniuls, gieat slnggisli rivei^, 
and origiimlly over the whole Innd'irapc a 
hcav}", alniogfc impenetrable fore-jt. It was 
natural in such a situation that mining, munu- 
fnctiii'uig, and commercial indiisirios shoidd 
spring up and iloaiish from the curliest days. 
Hole were almost limitless mipplies of block- 
tin, of iron, of cf>ppor, of coal, of all tlie coji- 
eoinitaiits of those iridiigtiial pursuits which 
folate to the extraction of minerals and their 
90 in hi nation witli labor in the higher forms 
nf value. 

In sacli a country the agricultural pursuits 
must inevitably lag in the rear of the other 
progi esfjlve industries. This natural fact, tend- 
ing to tlie disparageineut of agriculture in 
England, was aggtavated by the peculiar or- 
ganization of English society. The establish- 
ment of the feudal system, and the building 
up thereon, in after times, of the most power- 
ful landed aristocracy in Europe have tended 
ever since the Middle Ages to conccntiate the 
ownership of lands in Britain in the hands of 
a few; and this tendency has still further re- 
tarded the agricultural interests of the king- 
dom. Out of these facts it was found, long 
before the close of the seventeenth century, 
t/iat the agricuftund pursuits wore so dispar- 
aged in England ns to call for legislation in 
their behalf. In 1670 a Corn Law was passed, 
impoMug a duty on the iniporlntion of the 
cereal grniuR. It was a measure intended to 
fltimiilatc tlie production of those grains at 
boniG, rather than a device for revenue. Let 
the reader, moieovev, observe with care that 
the Corn Law was from its iiiclplency a in ens- 
ure of tlie barons and lords, a project of tho 
country squires to increase tho leceipta from 
tlieir estates. The lands were sublet by the 
landlords to their tenants, tlie peasantry of 
England Witli the increase m tho price of 
grain tliiis artificially pmduced, the tenants 
would be able to bear a higher rate of rent. 
Tims the coffei’s of the land- owning class would 
he filled with an incron'Jod volume of reveniiG, 
diawii ultimately from the consumers of bread- 
etiiflk But the Gouaumers of brendsbiiffs were 
mostly the manufacturers, the miners, the ar- 
tisans, the shop-keepers, nncl the mcrchniits, 
Tho comitry -peasantry were indeed few in 
numbers, na compared with the multitudea who. 


under the laivs of nature and iiuluslry, had 
accumulated, and were sLill acciinuilating, in ' 
the manufacturing and mining districts. 

Tliuri came in the Corn Law nn an iirtificial 
agency to .stimulate the production ofgiaiuiii 
Great Britain. Dm ing the wdiole of the eight- 
een th century the jioiicy adopted by the Act 
of 1670 continued in force. It became tho 
imniciiiorial usage of Great Biutniu to assess 
and collect large customs duties on all im- 
ported grains; .so tliat at the beginning of 
tho model 11 cia the Pjotective sy.steni had be- 
come wdiat luiglit bo called a part of the Brit- 
ish ConstUiUioii. 

Coiibidcr, on the other hand, the natural 
and artificial conditions present in the Qnited 
States of America. It would be difficult to 
find in tlie same a single element of the prob- 
lem which is not directly tho reverse of the 
correspoucliug fact in Gj-eat Britain. Here 
tbeie is a continent of rich agriciiUinul lands. 
They are spread out from ocean to ocean, from 
the Lakes to the Gulf. It is estimated that the 
Mississippi Valley aloge contains two billions 
of arable acres. On the whole, the distribu- 
tion of minerals in cur country h not propor- 
tionally abiiiidaiit, The cLposits, though 
rich enough, and even inexlinustible, are far 
apart. In some regions, coai anf( iron are 
lirescnt together, Copper lies on one const; 
lead is far distant. Tin, there is none at all 
east of the Toekies 

It is not needed that wo should review in 
extenso the industrial fealures wliicli nature 
has impressed on our countiy. Suflico it to 
say, that in almost every particular they are 
the exact reverse of lliose of England. Here 
the agricultural in tevest foreran all other forms 
of industry . Tlie manufacturing and com- 
iriDTcifil interests have lagged behind. Agri- 
culture has been at a natural advantage in tho 
industrial development of tho United States. 
Manufactures have been at a natural disad- 
vantage. It thus has happened that the policy 
adopted by tlie American Govern men t, and 
ratified liy tlm people, of eii con raging the 
weaker, namely, the manufacturing interest, 
has been the exact reversal of the policy of 
England. In this country, the suggestion aud 
motive of the Protective System hai always 
proceeded from the man u fact iniug and artisan 
classes, Here tho protected article hae been 
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the jniiiUnH of rjt]i(*r tlum tlni 

piedii'M uatiiri*; tinil iiiciiM-'fiL jirJt'o liiis 
bi'eii (liiiw II iiiliiiiiii(‘ly ii'uni tlicj 

^\lln hiive tlic huily uT (’uji- 

inner'- 

Tluvn pnriiiTin[i1is luivii hfon iii^ovtod in thi^ 
coiiiK'Chnii Inr the ]nii pn.-e nl eluenhuing for 
the AniiincMii nMilur the wIioIq ijiie.^tioii Ixjf'jur 
\i-, hnt :\ini'r piivlii'nhLi’ly to in’i nnut lor tlio 
fiicl that till* Pioti^iaive Sy^lcm was tor iiioio 
than ii Iminlml and fifty }('ai^ nntn rally aiirl 
inveteratoly jMii'^iU’d in Guut llntiuii with xc- 
sped to iKjrlxnUniat wiiilu in the 

'United 8 In ten it hws l)oen followed^ not with 
equal persistency, hut still peiM^lontly, with 
respect to the mcmujacinruuj iadmltics The 
brief here [im'»ented umy ^se/ ro to sliow 
how it ii5 that the aontiinent of Free Tiadc 
originated in the very heart iiiul soul of tlic 
English inanuractiiriug towns; was fostered 
there; was pioinoterl from those places as cen- 
ters hy a maiuifiicturei’ 3 ^ propaganda, and 
finally forced, as a i}ernmiieiit policy, on the 
Brithdi Parliament, agiiiust the fiercest opposi- 
tion of the landlords and coiintiy squires of 
the Kation; while on this side of the sea, the 
sentiment of Free Trade has liad its origin 
and prop nisi on from the ]^roflncoi’a f)f tho^je 
groat staples which are (levcih)j>e(l fiom the 
soil — has maile its way, in so far as it has pro- 
gressed at all, against the whole force of the 
luaniifactiirnig interest, and has been iinablo 
to the picseiit d ,y to gain nii ascendency m 
tho Ainerieuu Gong^■e^-, hccaiiso of the superior 
com pai dues s and .-ioluhirity of the maniitactnr- 
eis of the couutiy. 

We now return from this dlgrr^siem to nni- 
sidor the di'^itiny of the Corn Laws in Eng- 
land. In 1815 tli(‘ old statuti’ of 1070 was 
reenacted hv PailiaineMt Under tlie new law 
the port^ of England were nb-idiitely closed 
agaiiJ'L llu', impintalion of foreign grain; that 
i'j, ^uch Wii'i till' fftht of the l.iw. In some 
ca^os the priec of wheat uas rni-ed to ncaily 
five didlniM a Inidnd. It is noGcllo--) to siiy that 
tlie crowded |jeo])lQ of I he Tnannfactiiriiig 
tow II erlcil out fierecly auainst such prices, 
nnd Jt wms only by an amend in cut to tho 
Corn Laws, by whudi a didiiig .^cale, as it was 
calletl, w'as su list I tilted for tlie Act of 1815, 
that the cl amor of tlie starving pop nl nee was 
itillecl for a season. Jt was in the natuie of 
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this diding mmIi* Ln adjll^t (hf duly i>ii grain 
to (‘xi^tiiig pnoeri, SI) I hat hen the piices lose 
to a ei*i'laiii level till' duly on Ibridgu iinpoila- 
liinih .-hoiilil cen-io The intent niul aim of tlie 
judiey were -miiily to pi(’siM‘\'e and maintain a 
high puce on the Jbigli-li ceirals, so that Llioy 
niigliL i)e ]jriKlu(‘efl uolwitlistaiuliiig the di^ad- 
vantages iiiiiler whieli ^ueli production had 
been placed liy n at nri* 

Fioju 1815 to 1841, it may ho said that 
bo til Wliign and Tories were equally devoted 
to the Corn Laws in both theory and practice. 
They weie su in theory, he(‘ause it was accepted 
as a triiihin not any more to bo doiilited than 
an axiom in inathennuics, that the Protective 
System, as siieli, wiih a neco^^ary [lart of the 
true natimmlity of EnglaiHl. Jt was accepted 
ill ])iaeticc, hccaiiso it seemed at least &upcr- 
fi daily to accomplish a given result. Helf- 
i u teres t was thong lit to bo subserved by such 
a law. We have seen how the Coni Laws pro- 
ceeded from the ngriciiUiiral, or lather the 
land-owning, side of the Biitlsli public. If we 
glance at the constitution of Parlnirnent, at 
the epoch which wo are here considering, we 
shall be no longer surprised iit the compactness 
and force of tho Pi otective System as it related 
to iigneuUnml prod nets. Eveiy nieinbor of 
the House of Lonis was a large land -owner, 
and fully five sixths ot the members of the 
Hoii'ie of Comnions wcio in the same category. 
Parliament was a liiiKhowning iustituLioiu It 
was virtually based on laiul owiioiship. At 
fuftt sight, it will appear simngc in the extreme 
Hint in aeoiiiitiy nuuked out hy mitiiin for 
the most siiccci-sfiil development of all inn nil- 
fncuiniig iiidnstricrt, tlie evolution of the 
govern I ng body in civil society should have 
been wholly fioin the ^ide oi land, lint the 
student of liistnry vill readily recall tlie Nor* 
niiui coiujiicst, the distribiilion of tlio hinds of 
thii Khind hy AVilliain and Ins ibilowcis iii 
sixty tliou-.tni(l fiid^, the osltihli^lnneiit of tho 
fcMiiliil .system, ihe ever glowing dHpnsition of 
the people during the IMuhlle Ages, anil suh- 
.‘^eqiieiith^ to attaeh importance to land -owner- 
ship, and will easily undeistiiiid the anomaly 
of a Jnnd-/)iniing‘ I^irliament in a man ii fact nr- 
iiig and commereial country. 

Tim eircii ms lances to wliicli we have bore 
referred wd] tlirow additional light on the 
struggle of 1832. That contest was simply 
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for tlio ciifiiinelii''pJiiujU luxl h’|)h ^t=iUiUion 
of tllR llUllluliH'lUllljn tOMU'- It Mils loJ 
the of tl\o Iiiih1(‘(1 

con^tUuciK'iC". tliaL linii^ i( 

almost i)e ^tiv\ tliat tUa in- 

teic<ts ot (liL'iit Jiiitinii MOici unH^^ne'Onli'd in 
tlie gf)V(n'inng l)(i(ly of tiip icalni. If tlioy 
^yero loplo^ontc^l at all, it wu^ lH‘c*aiMj of tliciv 
aiilionliinUod inijjoi tancG to tlio Lniflod in- 
terests of tlie kingdom. AVliut, Ihoieldte, 
must have lieeii tlio Mule^erlhaiilu piejiulicc 
and aiitii^omsin n^^aiiist which the piopagan- 
diftts nf tlie An Li-eoni-law Lcfigne must I nit tie 
ill the attempted revcrpnl of public opinion, 
and ibr llio j^nliatitiition of the piiiiciple of 
Fieo Tiade instead of the Pioteetive Syntcni, 
\Yliieh luid pievailed inimoinoiially I 

Novel tlioloss, that iiidefinite thing cMilled 
public opinion did, between the years 1841-40, 
change over fiom the old s)'sLcm to the new, 
from the dogmas of Protection to the theory 
and ]naeticc of Free Tiade. The revolution 
was aceoniplished, as nearly all such changes 
are in England, by agitation. The movement 
began, ns ive have f-aid, from the mniuifactiir- 
ing towns. It had its heart in Sranclic.ster, 
Leeds and Birmingham bccnine coadjutors in 
the woik. The ngitator, Llio great inspiring 
spirit of the oncoming battle, was Kiel i aid 
Cobdon. lie bad been brought up as a ware- 
houseman in London. When about the age 
of thirty, ho traveled nnieh in foreign lamb, 
observing carefully the industrial condition of 
all peoples. lie I hen hoeanic a jmrtnor in ii 
cotton -prill ting cfetalilidnnent near jManchesler, 
and at length distingnished himself as a 
pain pill oteer. It wah hut natural that lie 
shmihl liccoinp deeply imprc‘*scd with ihe dis- 
panioc'd condition of the manufucturiiig in- 
duslric's of the country. 

At lonulh,in the year 18^8, a eonnnorcial 
Cl ids neeiirH'd in the town of Boltoiide-Arnons, 
in Liiiieadiiio, and nearly nil the bndnc'-s iii- 
tei esK of llio place, and I he hurroundnig i eg ion, 
went to w’rock. Threo-iifths of the iniiiiiifiLC- 
turliig csinhiidiinents wove shut up on aeeoniit 
of the diMisler. More than live thousand 
woi'kiiiginen were thrown out of cmplojniieiit, 
left honiole^js, and wa’lhout I ho means of secur- 
ing a subsistence. In this appalling condition, 
the siiffcniig masses were confronted in a 
sUirtling manner with the effects of the Corn -law 
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S} "1 ti ■ Ml Th e r ] 1 iMc c i I ed that Ih ey in us t s tarvo 
btMUUH^ f)i the eMirhitiiiit jjj’iocft of bieiulstufis, 
and that tliO'e evoihiLiini piKCs veie the 
piodu(‘t, iifit of the nbilioii of suitjdy iiuil de- 
nnuid, l)Ut nf the law of IhiilianKMiL hhoni 
tlii> Time rf>ith llio ugitatioii l>i(>ke out, and 
(hibdeii the toieii'hunor of the new light, 
^rcothigs to sccLiiu the abolition of tlu‘ Com 
LaU', begun to he held in the iiiaiuifaeliiiiiig 
cities, and able .sjieakeis instuict('d the people 
in the laws of ]ioUtical economy. Now it was 
that John Blight look his stand by the side 



of Colnleu. Ill Parliament nlmost the s>nlo 
a[>ostle of Free Tiade was Cluirh‘s Villiers^ a 
man (f nristonatic lineage, hut a .sound cun- 
veit tu the doctrines of Free Trade Bun id 
O’Cniinell hinwdf, noiv near the unset, threw 
some of the lust cnergiLS of liis life into the 
agitation for the nb(diliou of the Pioteetive 
System. Milner GibK>n, a 'il'ory in bis unto- 
eedent'i, joined the league, and W. J. Fox, 
a IJnitarian minister, popular and eloc[iient, 
added his iniliience to the cause. 

At first, linwever, the effort of those who 
had organized the Auti-corn lnw League and 
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e.staltlii'hetl the Free Trade Hall in Aliiiiches- 
tei, ?(jcinccl as hapch'hri ay the atJUggle 

of a Fivviiinncr to ascend Ningiu-a. The wliole 
volume of national iiilluoiice, of iiationiil 
practice unci tradition, roared and rushed in 
the fiicse of the ngi tutors, and seemed to bear 
them down Avith an fJvei’wheliniLig pi'cssure. 
El It they were not destined to be swept away. 
Ci JO 11 instances fivoied, as tliey have niiely 
favored, the cause of the refoiniing party. 
That most uii answerable of all arginnonta, 
luimaii misery, canic to the aid of the propa- 
ganda, Wretched iiG^s, w'oe, want, starvation, 
despair, uttered their voices, and the cry at 
length reached the profounclest recesses of 
prejudice and conservatism. It reverberated 
through tlio Kingdom. The towns W'cie 
shaken at first, and then tlic country-side be- 
gan to I’cave and swell. It w^as not, as we 
have snid the voice of man, but tlio voice of 
hunger, of thirst, the clamor of women mid 
children for bread. AVe have just seen how 
at Boltonde-Moors the appeal of starvation was 
first made on account of a commercial crash. 
But it was at once seen that any other city, 
in which the manufacturing interest predom- 
inated, and where thereby dense masses of 
population had been drawn together, might 
Buffer a like catastrophe at the mere wave of 
n wand. It was perceived that the whole 
manufacturing and artisan industries of Great 
Britain were saved from sliding into the liorri- 
blc pit only by such Leinporary shores and 
props ns might be nt any moment broken and 
knocked away Even Pailiameiitarians must 
see it and shudder. Even the great land- 
owner, secure in bis estates, with liis imilti- 
plied tenantry, and his herds of Teeswnler 
bullocks, must hear the cry in his fastness, and 
tremble at the possible consequences. 

But to mere comniorcial diia^tcr, and tlie 
serious consequences following in the wake, a 
far more dreadful clrcinn'^fanre was now t.) he 
added Tlie summer of 1845 in Ireland was 
uu usually ^vet and cold. As the seasnn wore 
on, It Iiecaine certain that the potato-crop ^Yas 
about to prove a fail are. It was noticed, on 
into the hills where the young hulhs 
were swelling to maturity, that a peculiar rot 
had attacked them, and that already, in m id- 
summer, a considerable part of the expected 
product had been destroyed. In a country of 


such various ipsoiirces as the United States, 
where tlie failure of some single product oc- 
curs with scarcely a notice excejit in the cen- 
sus, where the abundaucc of other tilings 
makes u]) for the deficit, and the w el l-s na- 
tal iied tide of life swoops mi without a check 
ill its flosY or diininutioii in its volume, it is 
almost impossible to conceive of the disniay 
and hoiror w'ith which the people of Ireland, 
in this suminer of 1845, must have regarded 
the impeiuhng fail me of the potato. Before 
the season was yet well advanced, or the full 
extent of tho disaster moie than vaguely con- 
jectuied, the Relief Committee of the Man* 
sion Plouse in Dublin issued a paper in which 
it was declared that no reasonable conjecturo 
could be formed with respect to the limit of 
the eflfect of the potato disease, and that the 
destiuction of the entire crop aeenied an im- 
minent ^possibility. — Let us look for a moment 
at the condition of the Irish peasantry, 

A great majority of the Irish \vere depend- 
ent absolutely, at this time, upon the potato for 
suhsiatence. Tins was particiilnrly true of all 
the people in the soiitlierii and western pni'ts 
of the island. In the North country somo 
other articles — oatmeal in paiticular — weie 
eaten; but apart from this, the potato was 
the be-all and the end-all of the Irish peasants' 
resources. It will surprise the American work* 
ingmnii to know that, iu 1845, not a few of 
the Ii’jsli peasants, hut all of them, lived, not 
principally or in the main, hwtioJioUj/texGlusiveliiy 
on tlie potato. Such a thing as meat, or any 
other of the more concentrated forms of human 
food, was absolutely nnkiiowm in the Irish- 
maifs home His meal w'as of the potato 
only. All of his meals were so. lie had 
not] ling else. His cliildren grew to man hood 
and W'omanhood, and then to old age, without 
ever having once in their lives known the taste 
of meat- food. In such a condition, wdmt shall 
we say of the terror which tlio gloomy, wet 
summer of 1845, and the spread, ever-increas- 
ing and widening, of the potato-rot must have 
inspired among the crowded populations of 
the ill-omened island? 

The cry w^as soon heard across the channel. 
At first the country squires of England, satis- 
fied in their abundance, were disposed to deny 
the story of the famine, to put it off as a scare, 
as a hobgoblin conjured up by the Opposition 
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clinvn, uihI tlit* ^luidow "Ihmi 1‘‘]1 

ficro'^ ill! nlMluiiUli lUlil L'dlhnu Jltl\ L' 

(if linlaiii Siirli ilm (-niHluioTi (if 

nlliii.-' tli.il* John JjNiLilitj *A tlio cu^U 

JucliiU'J tlisil h'aniiuo itself imj 
jiiiiiail the J'^i ( vui-l*, 

Ihitwliy tUo rau''in of \*\vo I'lnJo? For IIip 
H' li'^oii iiiat the £,niiiiis wIjh'H nil the world 
stood I'caidy to pour into tlie hjirhoi.-^ of .^tiu'v- 
in^ liohuid i-xclndiol theii-lVoiu l)y the ' 

Colli Laws (if (nojit lirildiii, ELoni if not 
■extdiideil, the price \Mii 5-o exoiintaiitly high 
as to he beyond tlie loiioii of the Iii^h peivs- 
Autry The Corn Linv thus Htood, like the 
tree of TuntuliiHi with it'j hoiigln hanging , 
low anil iiiileii with abinnlunce ovex* the 
heads of tlieliish people, hut ever beyond I 
theiv veaclK Gvivin must take the place of the ^ 
potato, or the liiali inu4 starve. But griiiu 
can not be subsLilnted os the hjod of the peo- 
ple >0 long ns the present pi ices are main- 
tallied. The present: prices are the result: of i 
the Corn Laws. Therefore, tlio Corn Law,s 
niu‘5fc he abolislicd, and timt speedily, for 
starvation is an exigeney which, if not met at 
once, need not he met ut all. 

Siuih WHS tliG tremendous argument uitli 
whicii the Free IVadcrs were reinforced in tlie 
autumn of 184^. Mi^anwbilo, Cobdeii, Briglit, 
and Yiilipis hail gone on with the iiigiinicnfc in 
the ah^tract, xvith the apjieal to the judgment 
and iinderdiinditig of the Englhh people. 
Under llioir appeals, during tho hist five 
yt‘ni>4i lai’gtJ uiid iiifliientud fnliowiiig of Free I 
Tuuh‘ 1 ^ inul heen oigjtni/.ed oiit-'ido of the pules 
of p^rty. Free Tiiido wiis tlioir one gmat 
pinueiple. To them the '^inhboleth of U7nr/ 
or Ton/ was no longer anydiing, Tliov did 
not f'lir^^ to pjonemnee it at all, Inil stood rcadr 
to j'llii thi'ir folds with (ithio jiartv if tlivi’chy 
tiie iihuliiion ot tho Protective Hy^frni eoidd 
be H'ctiud Tlie wlio now con'-titulod 

the Opposition, wi're, naturally nioie iiichnod 
to tho di)cti’in<> of Fu'o Tradi^ thaii wore ilie 
(.lnn'--'rv,itivos ui powov. Ihit a--, a matter of 
fact, the foinidatioii of Inith pai tit's was under- 
iiiniod, and oavli awaited the catasti' 0 ])he. Sir 
Robert Peel and his ^IhiHtry had conic into 
power under the distinct pledge of supporting 
tho existing system of iiidnstry. In paiticular^ 
they had promised that the Corn Law should ba 
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npluld. It had 1)0011 iifitod, liowovrr, timt Sir 
Itohi'it, in his pulihc nttm'iiiu'Ls on the ,suh- 
ji'ct, \\‘A< dispos'd to logo id the Corn Ui 

and a hU'-jUiinn crept ovci the 
('Oiintry llnit i\t \\v\nl and ni tlu’oiy^ ftii Jvol)(U't 
^^as iiioi’O of a Fu‘U Tiadcr than a Jb’otoc* 
tioniciL CoJjden and Ins iiJ lowers lonked 
upon the mat ter iu this light, and oalinly 
iiuaitcd the in'jUc. 

tSucIi was the condition of a fin us when 
fiunine knocked ut tlie door, and the (iovcni- 
jiicuc was oliliged, mdnin volcm, to take ita 
''taiul and declaie a policy tor the iiiiniediatG 
iclief of tlic country. Oxi the ojicning of 
Pm i lament, in January of 1840, l\*el went 
huldiy to the front and outlined the legisliitiou 
wdiioh lie si i on Id under take. It consisted in 
brief of the gradual, and yet speedy, abolition 
of tho Coni Laws, and with it virtually tho 
IV hole system of lb o Lection, Of course, tha 
policy W’as only dimly suggested in tlio 
Premiers speech at tho opening of the session; 
blit the outline was suflicient, and the Con- 
servative party Imd before it the nlteniativo 
of being dragged at the wliecls of the chariot 
of Fiee Trade, or of finding for itself u new 
leader iu place of Sir Robert Peek 

Tlic situation and tlio occasion have over 
since been memorable in the Par] lain eatary liis- 
tory of Gieat Britain. The Conservative !Min- 
htry, with the excojition of Lord Stanley, had 
all gone over with Sir Roller t, agreeing to sup- 
port him in currying out tho new policy of tho 
Govcrniuent. For the niomont it seemed to 
the ljuided luteLosts of Great J hi tain, and cs- 
preially to the repiescnliilives of that uitto'CHfc 
111 Pai'linnieut, llniugh tliey stdl eoiislitutcd ail 
oven^hel^Jing nnpority of tlie ivhole, that tlie 
end of all lliiugs had come; that the haigiie 
of the nuimificturiiig towns with eoiinncrcial 
di'a^tor and donieslic di^tivss at homo, and 
-wiLli the ])otatc) Ihinine ni ludaiid, had won 
tlie diiy over tho luicicnt oriha' of sociely, ami 
wa^ about to stamp the ip^idue under foot. 
Only one avenue of (^senpe seemed open. If 
a now leader could he dbeovorod to vaily to 
the lircaeh and romgaiiize the shattered Con- 
servative lanks, all might yet lie ivoll. 

The leader came like an apparition. On 
the iiiirht wdieii Sir Robert Peel, having almn- 
donerl the cherished principles of the Conserv- 
ative party, foretokened in his speech the 
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fid option of tliG IVoL'TiikU' iind wlu'H 

tlu! Con.'^oi valiv'Gs, ^^itllOllt a voia\ still Mit iin- 
<1(U‘ tho panilv'ii.s of tlui honVj a •''trauma' lii^iire 
xiro'-o 111 the Hou^'G of Coiiinioji'^, and Ijctian to 
thunder agaiiif't Sir Holier t JYnd in a perfect 
iiLorin uf inveetiviMUid hutio It M',h 

(■hut fiiiita^tK; JI(d)re\v, Ileiijiiiiiiii DiNiaelj, ^vll(), 
iioin hoing the hiUfcofthe Jlfui'^e of Coniinoiis, 
now .siuldcoily aioso to the rank of leadcrslup, 
from vhioli the vioisNitiidoH of fully thirty 
years could luirdly suHioe to fc-liake linn. The 
woihl knows the history of the iimn ; liow^ lie had 
entered Xhiiliainent as *a Ilinhcal ; liow' he had 
made liinisclf, hy Lis fjiiaiiit appiiiel and load 
ways, a mixture of pen cock in id jackdaw^' how 
he Lad been Looted down ’witliout finiHliiiig liis 
innidcn speech; how lie had pei>evcrcd against 
cvGiy species of prejudice, from the (Hep-seated 
prejudice of ruco to the gad-fly ])i"cjudice of 
iiicie inanuors; how^ he Iiad gained in spite of 
all; howhe laid drifted over to tiie Cnnservativo 
beiudiGs; and finally how, on tlio niemornhlo 
night above refcired to, ho Lad suddenly 
sprung open like an automatic knife, and cut 
Ilia \yi\y to the very heart the tonipriri/ing 
policy of the Prime Minister Fiom that 
hour unto tlie day of Ids death, Beiijiiniiii 
Disraeli never ceased to be the idol of tiio old 

ain. Henceforth lie stood for the ancient 
S3^ateiu ; for tlie monarchy ns a geiicrnl fact, 
and for the Queen as a paiti(mhir instanco; 
for the fen dal land-tenure of the aristom'ncy; 
for jirivilcgo mid prerogative; for the IToiise 
of Lords; for the Established Church, and for 
every fact and jirincipio in the British system 
of society and govern mo nt Arliercliy that sys- 
tem might hi'tter he iiuiintahicd in its ancient 
goliilarit^’’ niul graiidenr, 

Notwithstanding the brilliancy of Disraolfa 
attack on Pc(d ; notwitbslaiiding the sudden 
lally of til? Protectionist piuty, and ils quielc 
recovery of all that might yet lie saved fioin 
tlie w'l'ock, there "was no liope that the tide 
could bo shnniiod, I hat the determination of 
the (Mill n try to snlistitnte Free Trade for Iho 
Protective syalem could be thwarted or turned 
from the purpo^'e. Hiitil this end should he 
uccom|)lislied, the Ministry of Peel must live. 
The new scheme of the Government was 
quickly perfected and laid bijfore Parliament. 
It was nob n (leclarabioii for iin mediate Free 


Trade 'fho measure piopo'ied l>y the Ministry 
still includi^d tijc iiiipo'itiou of a duty of ten 
sliillnig^ iL cjuaitin on wdient, so li>ng ns tlie 
piice should not cxcci-d iurly-iight shilllings 
Above Unit ilguic, the <luty wa-' tu Ik* if'din-ed, 
natil [it lilty Uiieti shill nig-, a rpfartin, the 
tai'iif should stand at four shillings only this 
ai'iani>ciiieiit for the time. At the (a id of llu’ce 
ycai'i the al proteiaion on grain was to 

lie ahaiidoiiod ui into IL was fniv-'^een tiiiiL, 
when om‘C idiaiidoiied, protective diitics could 
no 111010 be revived. It w’lis also cdoarly dis- 
coined that the protective piinmple, applied 
to the production of sugar, und otlicr agricul- 
tural ns well as a few imimiliic taring in teres tg, 
must go along with the major conecsi^ion in the 
ca^e of gnnns. The legislation of the hour 
jmmnt, iii a word, a complete revolution and le- 
vcrsal of the luicient industrial policy of the 
British Go^'enlmellt, with the substitution for 
the timed] on or ed ay .stem of Eieo UVade, pure 
and sim[)le. In Parliament, the Protectinnista, 
still vital, and now under *it he leader-diip of 
Lord George Bentiiick and Disraeli, made a 
strong rally against the bill proposed by the 
Mini.stry, But the mensin ‘0 v.’as pa^'sed in the 
Ilouse of Coniinons on the IStli of May, 1846, 
by a majority of ninety-eight voter*- In t1ie 

the support of the Duke of AVelhiigton, and 
been me henceforth the law of the realm. 

The Ministry of Sir Robert Peel had now 
but a month to live. While the AnLLcorn- 
law' ngitiitioii had been going on in England, 
tlie disn Hoc Lion in Ireland, tlimigh less speo 
tacnliir in its manifestations than bcfni'c, had 
become more (kiigcimis, In that distracted 
island the ])augs of famine had .«hni'pcucd the 
fangs of poll I mill iintagoiii^in, and there wore 
blood -stains in tlie patliivay. Crime canm in 
tlio wiik(‘ of the great movement ^Yllich O’Onu- 
iK'll had 1)1 ought so noarly to siU'CC'^s. The 
yminger and more ilKiiightlo'-s of the Irish 
piitiiots sought to acconijili.sh by lori’ori‘im 
M'liat the leader had failed to acliio'C hy rea- 
son and rCMnonstniiiee. It licramo nocG.^?ary 
for the Govcriiiiient in exend itself in* Sfmie 
way against the laAvlessnc«>s ■winch was preva- 
lent ill many parts of Irelaiul. 'Po this cud a 
CoimotON Bill came from the Ministry, 
and was laid before the nousG of Commons. 
It w^ns proj)osed to suppress by force the 
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di'-afrecfcioiis of the I risk people. It was 
to the GoveuimoiiL of Sir iLoliui'fc Fool a 
daiitrei ou", unci, a3 the 'scfjnel ]noYod, a 
ex pod lent. The hinnemoiial ptdu-}' of the 
\Vliig party hail been a^'nin^-t the prin(iii)1o nf 
cotirci(ni a*? applied to 5-neial di^Lmlianoos 
amoiii,^ the Bu})jeDts of Gieai Britain. Tlio 
Chartists, and after them the Fioe Tiadero 
under the le^^deisliip of Cohdon, had tlieiii- 
Bclves *«rj many times felt the weight of pei-je- 
cutiott that they also aiiayed thom&elveg against 


the principle. As for the Protectionist wing of 
the Con’'ervjitive^, now under tlie leadership of 
Lord George Bpiitinck and Di'^raeli, tiieiriage 
against Peel and the ^linistiy knew no hminds; 
and while, as a lule, they would liave aclhereil 
to coercion as a priiiciplo, they nere ready to 
abaiuloii coii^LStency if they might by any 
means overturn the Govei’iinieut of Peek 
Finally, the Iiish repre-^ontatives weio, of 
course, ^ bitterly opposed to the coercion of their 
countrymen. There thus aceiiiniilated in the 


Op]io,s)tion so ninny elements of power that 
when the Coeicion Bill wns put on its passage, 
Jimft 2r>, 184G, the Mini^^tiy was defeated by 
a mnioiity of .seven tydh ice votes. 

Sir Pobert Peel thoieiipon put his resigna- 
tion in tliG hnndfs of tlie Queen, and Lord 
John Iviit^ell was named as liis sitccc'^'sor. 
The ue^Y Cabinet iucladud Lovcl Palmeistou, 
as Foieigii Secrctaiy; Sir Charles Wood, as 
Cii an col lor of the Exchequer; Lord Grey, na 
Secietary for the Colonies; and Sir George 
Grey, as Secretaiy for 
IToinc Affairs. The 
hiilliaiifc Thomas Bab- 
iiigton llacaiilny had 
a seat 5u the Cabinet, 
ns Paymaster-General 
for the Government, 
Mean will le, during 
the progiGsflof the rec- 
ord in the preceding 
pages, an incident of 
a very dilferent hind 
had occur! ed in tlio 
history of Great BriL- 
nin. It w^as at the 
middle of the fifth dec- 
ade til at the attention 
of the British publio 
vas fiiat seiioiialy 
diawii to the*^ possibili- 
ties tliat lay liiddcn in 
tliG Arctic Begicine. 
In the very svimmer 
of tliG begin ring of 
tlio Jris^h famine an 
enterprise was pro- 
jected wliich was des- 
tined, before the move- 
ment should siihsicle, 
to add largely to Iho 
geographical information of niniikiiid. It was 
at this date that tlie (hiving ad veil tii rev, Sir 
.Tolui Fiaiiklin, undertook his voyage of polar 
discovery, This lemavUivble sea-captain had 
already achieved renown by ids voyages and 
explorations As eiiily as 1819 he hud been 
sent to the Aictic Seas by the Hudson Bay 
Coinpmiy; a voyage which detahaid him three 
and a half years, and extended to n distance 
of nearly six lh(^nsnnd miles. Afterwards, in 
18[J6, he was made Governor of Van Die man’s 
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Laiid, in ^\\m\\ office he conducted the 
ot ibe l8\aii(leis ml\i the gieatest success. At 
the time of under taking his gieafc Aictic voy- 
age — tliftt on which Ins fame witli posterity 
Bee ms to depend — he was already in his six* 
tie til year. The luspiiatiou of the enterprise 
was the hope of discoveiing a uorth-westeiii 
passage into the Pacific Ocean. Two ships, 
the JLifhus niul the Yen or, weie fitted out, niicl 
ill May of 1845 Sir John sailed on the ill- 
fated voyage. His ships were last seen by 
th© Hscjiiiinniix, in July of the same year- 
From that date they disappciued foievci ft cm 
eight. 

The interest of nearly all nations was ex- 
cited by the iinceitaiuly whicli sluondod tlie 
fate oi: Pianklni and Ida ccinnanious, lu tlm 


liiitain. It was discovered that Sir John had 
died ill June of 1847, and that his companions 
had perished to a man among the ligoisof the 
fioyon /one. 

It was eaily in the Administration of 
Hold Russell that the peaceable lelationa of 
France and England were seriously distuibed 
by a inaiTinge project which was said to be 
French in its origin, but Spanish in ita appli- 
cation. The lender on this aide of the sen 
may Avell wonder how such a question as a 
mairiiige, even the iiinrriage of a queen, could 
be thought to jeopard the peace of Europe. 
But wdien c regard the peculiar constitution 
of the European kiiigdorns, and paiticnlarly 
tho dynasties which cmifcrol them, we need 
not be so much astonished tiint the luter^ 
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United States especially profound sympathy 
was eviiked, and efforts, not n few, wex'e put 
forth for the discovery and possible rescue of 
the AroLio explorers. We have alieady seen 
iu the preceding Book how the Giinnell expe- 
dition, and afterwards the expedition of Dr. 
Elisha Kent Knne— most eminent of Ameii- 
€an Arctic traveleis— was fitted out and de- 
spatched into the Noi th Seas. Little, however, 
was accomplished towards the discovery of 
Franklin, ultliongli the knowledge of inaiikiiul 
icspecting tho legions of the Horth Pole was 
extended and many times multiplied. It was 
not until 1859 that tho ship For, under Onp- 
tain MoCJlintock, sent into the Arctic Ocean 
by Lady Franklin, had tho good foitune to 
^teer in the track of the loat •lalloi’s of Great 


marital lelntions of the Eoyal families should 
be regarded as important. The student of 
history will not fail to lemember that, in some 
instniices, the law of descent, by which the 
place of the ciown is determined iu hereditary 
govern men tSj has, by sheer force of it^ own 
workings, produced au almost intolerable re. 
suit. At one time it appealed that Charles 
V. was to receive by legitimate inheritance 
the Iftiger part of Continental Europe. If 
the so-called Bnlnnco of Po^Yer among tba 
Euiopcan States is to be ^^reseived, then the 
sovcieigns who wear the crowns may ^vell bo 
constiamcd to give heed to tlie marriage eon^ 
pacts by which the ciown is to be deflected in 
this direction or in tliati 

At the time of ^^hich we speak, young 
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K\htli^l ]lyui SiUMi,\\hu hvl i*.vKc'd 

tlu of Mxtf'on, ihoLi^lit to ij( 
toL uicinia^o It tin* polic} id 

xV- fAi \»ut( tiLdlili , to n[> tdo 

union of IdiHxlatnl nitCK^t \h twcui tlio roMo li 
hihI Spaubh Doiiilioiis Dio to du ^'O 

IkuI, in nioio tliaii one in'.tsiiur , h^ cii lln^ 
caii'-L- of \^*ii It mlj[!:ht luivo 1jl( n tlifiu^ht 
that, witli tlio acce&Mou ol tho joiinyoi hiaiuli 
of BouiIhhi.hi tlio jiei'on of tlio (Vi/on Kiii^^ 
of l^junee, tfiG tindUiuJul poiny Mould liavn 
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been nbaiulonecl. But Loiiii? PJulii)pf\ iiikI 
Giii/fJtj liN i^Iinister of Stato, i^eeiTi, on the 
contrary, to Vuivo Htiouf'ly cleaned that the 
young Queen of Spain 'ilioiilil he redded to a 
French PiiiK-e. The king him^^eif had tao 
<jligdde ^i>n '4 who might nspne to I'^ahelia’s 
Jiniul The el del of these Mfts the Duo 
<r A 11 male, aJid the younger the One de j\[ont- 
It luipjKuied, moicovei', that, the 
Spanish Queen had a innriingealile sister, the 
so nilled Iiifaiitu, Prineo'ss Marla Louisa, Avho 
must aK) he piovided with a Imsliaiul 


The ndiigiio of fjOLii'' Pfidi[>[>e uas iar- 
iL\u hiin^Mi) oh 11 ach i pi (^gKinnnc eim- 

tcniphilod the mauingM^ of IsdjiHa to^ her 
Lou-iii, riiUK i^co (le A'^ms, .uid the nnncidonb 
in Ullage ol lliu Dia d( jMonLjxniMci and the 
InLuita It Mas i onjcLtniuI h} the phiUeis 
tlicit Lubella Jici-cdf in mu. 1 i a nnioii u'oukl di& 
cluhik s, and that, in tluiL c\eiit, llie Spanish 
uuMii would dc'^eoud to llu' i)fl>pimg oi Mont- 
pcii'-iei. He, iiltei tlu J)u( d’Auiiiale, \\m 
lieu to the ciown of ILance. Thus was to be 
piovuled the 
Liiiion of tlie two 
crowns on the head 
of \\\\ Oilcans Pimco 
ol Fiance. 

As fcocii ns the pur- 
pose of the Fieneh 
Couit with iG«jicct to- 
tlie (loll hie maiiinge 
was blown Rliioad^ it 
(uenled gieat excite- 
ment flt other Euio- 
pcnii capitals, Eng- 
land heiself, theugL 
insidnr mid to a gieat 
dcgice disentangled 
honi Con tinon till nlli- 
niiccs, MRS deeply of- 
fended at ilie pjoposed 
innon between the 
Fl on ch a n d Spun ish 
10) al iannlics. The 
pjojDofc led to lemon- 
st 1 «n CCS a n cl d i pi oiwft t- 
ical coiiespondence 
not a little. It Imp- 
pen ed lIuU at tins time 
Vic ton a pa'^sed over 
to the Continent, and 
made a visit to Louis Philippe at Eu Diinng 
the iiitervi(Mv, tlie king stiadly dl.^avowed 
foi himself niul his Mini-tor tlie pin pose of 
luiving the Hpaiilfjh Infanta rnaiiicd to liissoii, 
at least, iiiUd what tune, by the niainugc ot 
LiiheUa and the birth of otKpinig to her, the 
de^'Ceiit of the Spiini'sh ciown should be pio- 
vided lor. Neveitheless, in coin so of time, 
the double man i age project was car vied ovit 
pci fidioiifily, as was believed at most of the 
coiiUs of Emope. Labelki was wedded to kei 
cou^iu, Fiaucis of Assis, and on the same divv 
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the Infiuifii, Maria Luiiisa, wixh nuLiriod to the 
Jhiu! (]v M(>nt|>enHtM'. Eiigliiml win h eaten by 
tlk* inlri^nie She iiuifjt either >su])Juit to the 
aiit'eeS'^i'iil Jiuin^iLilaLiun ijf tiie J'heiicli Gfj\' 
ei'iiiueiit, or (‘Ke h) >vai. It h not likely 
tliiiL 111 any event ^Iio would have eluL-'en the 
latter nuir'ie. Jlut her indi^nnitioM wii.s ex- 
treme, and she ex[ne^fed her dif-ploasiu'e in 
tlie strongest terms eousistent with peace. 

The careful reader of history, liowuvor, will 
have noted tiie small effect of sncdi schoiiies ns 
this suiiposoilly dangLM'ous double in am age, 
IJcvcr was the truth of the principle nioro 
cogently ilhistrated that in the instance liefore 
ufl. The ehilioratc provision wliioh Louis 
Philippe was making for tlie inheritancG by 
his posterity of the crown of both Prance and 
Spain was soon blown utterly away. The 
Revolution of J848 in France put both himself 
and his sons forever ont of sight. Living in 
exile in England until tJie day of his dcath^ 
he must often have contemplated from a dis- 
tance the luiiuiliating and ridiculous outcome 
of Ids intrigue relative to the Spanish crown. 
Even if tlie Revolution of 1848 Imd never 
occurred, the result would have been the same; 
for at length the marriage of Queen Isabella 
and her cousin was blessed witli the birth of a 
son — against the expectations and hopes of the 
Fi'oncli Court, whose dignitai’ie.s had contrived 
the marriage. These events— the expulsion of 
Louis Pliilippe ami liis family, and the birtli 
of n legitimate heir to the Spaniali ci own- 
served to convert the anger of England, first 
into indilferoiicG, and then into contempt. 

We are now arrived at that period in En- 
glish history wlien Chartism was degtined, after 
one huge effin’t to force itself as a iTiodifying 
principle into the Constitution of Great Brit- 
ain, to sprawl into oblivion and bo seen no 
more, Tho eflTort in question was made in 
1848, It was in this year that the energies of 
all Europe seemed, by gathering and com- 
pression, to explode ia a universal revolution. 
We shall hei'eafter mu rate, on a larger scale, 
how in nearly all tlie European cnpitids, iu- 
aiirrecLioti put his bugle to Ins lips, and blew a 
blast wliich, in instances not a few, startled 
the legitimate kings from their seats, and sent 
them flying by day or night into foreign lands. 
Paris was the scene of such a levoU, which 
ended in the downfall of the House of Orleans 


anil tho 0 red ion (jf a iv public, BitIiu was 
the [-(‘oiie of another siadi iiiMii’i erfion, almost 
feucc('‘=>i‘nl, ugnni'-t the I’cigniug dyiia-ty. Enis- 
sols hlsuwusi! siilleied revolt, though the king 
of the BelgiaiH, by a \\\^o deeiaiatiDii that if 
liis jieoph' did not liiin fur iheir s^ovendgii, 
then ho himself had no wisli to leigii luiigoi', 
siuitcliod the holt from the clouds and con- 
ducted it Imrinles-'ly to the earth. ^11 a i mind 
the horizon tlio tluiiuler of rovoliUiou vva& 
licnid, and even England felt the jar. 

Ill diat conn try, howevei, the conditions, 
civil, social, and political, were very di (To rent 
from tlinso of the Continental Powers. Eng- 
land Inul stability, cf|unuiniity, equipoise. Her 
fo 1111(1 a tions were laid deep on the very con- 
crete of barbarism. Her struct me bad been 
raised experimentally, It bud been built, here 
a little and there a little, remodeled, altered 
much in details and slightly in general plan. 
Bub it was essciitially the same colo.s^ul fabric- 
which liud grown into sliapeliuessniid grandeur, 
if not into political beauty, through ages of 
development. On that structure many cen- 
turies had wrought. On it tlie Conqueror had 
used Ilia battle-axe, and the Plnutngeiicts thmr 
swords, The war hammers of York and Lan- 
caster liad resounded on the wiilh Tudor liad 
reared one battlementj and even Stuart Imd 
contributed something to the iiiagnificeiicc of 
the pile. Wj Ilia in Henry of Orange had gone 
1 0111 id aboil I it, and tlie four Georges a nil* 
William of Hanover-Briinswick had at least 
slept in the stately chambers of the edifice. 
Now "Victoria had added grace and woman- 
hood, and tlm copiug-fetones were not without 
glory. Nor may we ever forget that, under 
the aim do w of the groat temple, tiiat rude^ 
creature, called English Jjiberbji had grown and 
flounshed. 

Wliei efure EngUind was not easily disturbed. 
She ivas with difliciiUy slmken agitation. 
Least of all was she amenable to the argument 
of insurrection. Tongue-force and pen -force 
slie might indeed fear and feel ; but sword 
force not at all. Out of all which circum- 
stances cnnio English indiflercnce lo the polit- 
ical icvolt of 1848. Nevertheless, the Chart- 
ists, who for a decade Imd maintained their 
cause in the mamifactiiring districts and great 
cities, imagined that now had come the day of 
salvation. Now was the hour in which, as. 
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Englishmeii, they might gain, by peacoful 
agitation, Qi\ at ruoat, the duspluy of physical 
force by numbcis, the democratic rights which 
they Sighed for, aud which seemed to be the 
rarc-ripe fruit of nisurrection in the Conti' 
neiital States. 

So the Chnilist agitation broke out aneiv. 
The movement was augmented by the nusfoi* 
tunes through which England liiicl recently 
passed. O^ConnelVa great campaign for the 
repeal of the Union had ended in defeat; but 
the discoQteiited Bpirits of both Ireland and 
England were not stilled. The ogitation for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws hud indeed been 
successful. But the Ideform legislation of 1832 
had brought only d bap jjQintmcnt and mockery 
to the working dGinociacy of England The 
ranks of Cliaitism weie augmented from nearly 
nil the columns of cliscouleiit, and it was be- 
lieved by the loaders that the time had nosv 
^oine, when, by a single great rally, they might 
bear dcwii Pnilianient, and constrain the Gov- 
ernment to yield to their demands. 

In pnisunncc of this general policy, the 
Chiii’t^ts piocceded to prepaie a monster pe- 
titiiui to the lion ■50 of Commons, cl email ding 
that the jndnciples of tlie Peo])le\s Charter 
ehoiild he acknowledged by that body, and in- 
corporated in the Conaiitution of the realm. 
It was arranged that the ])etitioii should first 
be signed by millions of English Avorkiiigmeii, 
ami that itBhnulil then he carried to the House 
of Commons by a delegafciou at the head of a 
procession, whicli It was lioped to swell to the 
number of five hundred thousand peisoiis. For 
this piu'pose, the inultitudes were to assemble on 
ICeuningtou Common, on the 10th of April, 
1848. The Chartists hoped to make the dem- 
oustratiou by far the most form id able which 
had been known in the political history of 
mankind. It was believed that half a million 
of j)eople could bo bi ought together and nr- 
r urged in a single pvoc elision At thig time 
Fenrgus 0’Ct}nnor was the acknowledged 
leader of Chartism, and he was to he tlie mov- 
ing spirit of tlie multitude. Tlie fatal defect 
in the s'diole pi'ocecdiiig was that the Chartist 3 
theniselvCB had no clear idea of the After IhaL 
Siippo^G the House of Coni m on s will not hear 
our petition, will not yield to our deiiiaud, will 
not feel the display of force and luiinbeis. 
Wlitit then ? Shall we figlil ? SJiall we peace- 
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ably disperse to our homes, and leave the Ea 
glisli Government to ridicule both our pioc^a- 
aion and oiusbIvgs? It was precisely the same 
difficulty whicli bad wrecked the cause of le- 
jjoal in tlie hands of O'Connell. The younger 
and fiercer spirits who followed that storm 
breathing Irish Achilles, would fain have 
fought ; but the older, the wiser ^ the more 
conservative, including the leader himself, and 
Vftht majority, fiought the end only by appeal, 
hy argument, and hy the oiive-hrnnch. 

So aho with the Chartists. Meanwhile, 
how’ever, there \vas great alarm m London and 
throughout the kingdom. There were rum ora 
of insiirrection in every city. But, as usual,’ 
the event soon showed that tlie crooked flukes 
of tlie Britihh anchors had fast hold of the 
ledges under the sen. The defense of the 
metropolis was intrusted to the Dukc of Wel- 
lington. Military prepamtioiis were made to 
maintain tho peace, and if need be, to break 
up the Chartist do in on strati on. Aliout two Inin- 
died thonsniid militiamen were emojled for tho 
occasion, and before the day of tlie meet' 
ing it was evident that the demon stration 
was doomed to failure.^ Instead of a half 
million, only twenty tliousand, or at most 
twenty-five thousand per.-iona, assembled on the 
Common. Oidei.s had been is-sned by the 
Government forbidding the formation of tho 
procession, as having for its purpose tlie dis- 
tiiibunce of the peace of the realm* Feargus 
O’Connor advised Ins follower.^ to obey tho 
mandate. Ho and sonic of the Ciiartist load- 
ers proceeded, however, to present the luigo 
petition to the Com in oris. But the efiect Avas 
naught. It waa boasted that the papers con- 
tained seven million signal ure.s. But Miis 
statement was found to he greatly exag- 
gerated. Fewer tlinn two millions of names 
were fovind, and of these many were spurious 
and fictitiou.^. Nevertheless, it could not be 
paid that a paper signed by a million of 
eariie'?t Engli-^hmen was absurd. Tlie Chartist 
movement was a failure, not he cause of the 
political priiiciple.s on which it was projected, 
hiifc because those principles were already 

* Among those who povved na special pnliec- 
men on this iiiornorable occasioji was at least one 
iiotsble personage — no othci than Loniy Napoleon 
fioiniparte, soon to be Presidoiit of the Trench 
Republic, and afterwards lilnuievor Napoleon IIL 
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virtiu^lly uclciiowlcrlgefl in tlie lioiut oi Eng- 
Innil, and wore destined, in ‘io thv n^ they ^^clQ 
valid and app]i(’al)lc to the pnliticnl cojidition 
of Groat iivUatn, to be \apklly inrovpoi atod 
as eletiJonts cf the Coiistituiinn. At lea^t 
three of the '^ix articles of the Chart ist charter 
were soon adopted by Parliamentary appioval. 
The principle of JManliood Sii/rrai>e U virtually 
a [iiirt of the Englisli ConstiLiition Tlic nglib 
of voting by Secret Biillot, depfisitod in a 
ballot-box, has also been acknowledge fl as a 


by the intelligcnoo ami coii'^cience of the 
Phiglnh ^Nhition, lint liy Parliainontary adoption. 
The couLlativo iigitrUnni in Ir el in id, how- 
ever, was lined to inn tni for a eon^ideva- 
hle priioil. Daiind O’Connell now slept in n. 
quiet grave under the blue skies of Italy, 
The younger ami innie entluisiastic division of 
the Iiisli pa ti lots, after the collapse at Clon- 
taif, ]jaited coinpany with tlie Conservatives, 
and continued to [iropngato the {loc trines of 
Kepe*d and llevolntion. The party thus con- 


l)iut of the inodus 
operamli of all British 
elections. In like Jiian- 
ner, the Propei ty 
Qnalificiitioii imposed 
on candid ales for Par- 
liaiiient, against win oh 
the Chartists so vehe- 
mently and justly de- 
claimed, has long since 
been abolished. It is 
an anaohronism in pol- 
itics to insist on the 
doing of a thing al- 
ready done — on the 
acknowledgment of a 
principle already ac- 
Vnowlcrlged. As in 
America the struggle 
of the Greenback party 
for predominance as a 
party ended in failure, 
though the principle 
for which all rational 
G re G lib ackers con- 
tended — namely, that 
tlie Coiigro^s of the 
United States has the 
rigiit and power, in- 
dependently of the 
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fact of war, to make ab^olut'e ]}ai>pr monev, 
and to constitute tile same ii legal tender 
in the pay^nient of all deiits not spetdfi- 
(•ally fit her wise provided for— was ultimately, 
and almost nimnimously approved by tlie Su- 
preme Court, and driven into tlie Constitu- 
tional inteipretations of onr Piepiiblic; m 
the Clmitist agitation as an organic political 
party mo vein out eollapsecl, ended in dust mid 
<imoke, though the piinciples for avIhcIi the 

Chur lists eo in ended were approved, not only 
M.— Vol. 4—20 


stituted now took 011 the name of Young 
Inci..\.ND, and devoted its- elf willi assiduity to 
tiic email cipntion of the Irish people fioin the 
coutiol of Eiiglund, Tlie iVrtffou newspnper 
was eslaldisbod as the oi’gan of the piopa- 
gaiula, and William Smith OBileii hccaine 
the leader of the ncAV party. Belonging as 
he did to the upper clabs of society, being a 
man of wealth and rank, he was able to give to 
the cause a strong impetus. Associated with 
him was Thomas Francis J\Ieaghei\ who Imd 
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fame as iu\ ojfttOT— n tiling always essential to 
ftgilalion in Iroiantl. Two olhei' leiuitvs oC 
great iiroiiHuonce alto appeared in tlie poisons 
ot »^ii Oiiarled Gavau i-)aiiy, founder (jf tlnj 
Ndtwii, II in I JoliU i\ntchel, an Iridi revolin 
tujii'Hl, pine and simple. To these men tlio 
party ot Yuung Irelaud now looked fur coun- 
sel and direction. 

Aiound the niicdeus litre defined aviis inv 
mediately galheved niiicli ol‘ the intellect of 
the island. Especially did the young nicn 
fresli from the univei cities rally to the call for 
the independence of their country, They con- 
tributed to tlie radical newspapers the keenest 
part of their intellectual product in both prose 
and verse. Soiiio were lor going iartlier, and 
fiome not so far. All vere for the repeal of 
the Union, and the estnhlisliinent of Irish in- 
dependence hy Lcvolutbu. But wlmt did the 
revolution mean? It was the old difficulty 
over ngniii. Did revolution mean oiitiiglit re- 
bellion, downright wav, the unsheathed sword, 
battle and blood and death? Or did it mean 
some tiling less tliiin these? 

Here the party divided. The more radical 
of the radical took to the leadership of ilitchel. 
That great iiisuiTectiouisb established n new 
newspaper called the United /riVmma, and it 
was at once ]?erceived I lint around this truly 
revolutionary standard was gutheied the body 
of Young Ireland. Mitcliels newspaper soon 
surpassed tliejV«^ioain influence and circulation, 
as it aurpnssed it from the first in vehemence 
and I/ll terncss towards the British Government, 
The n^'vv organ teemed with the wildest dia- 
tiibeB and invectives. Rebellion was openly 
advocated ub tlie only remedy fur the ilia of 
Ireland. Even the measures by which the 
war wns to be carried on were discussed witli 
all the bravado of anarchy. i\Iethods of de- 
stroying Biitish soldiers and their abbettor.s in 
civil sneiety were explained with as much 
coolnoss as though they liad been the inctluxlfl 
of the bntcliei’s stall. Articics appeared in 
the XJn'iled Iriiliman demon&truting the useful - 
nosa of vitriol as an agent of destruction. 
Mitcliel and his correspondents rose to t)io 
higli pitch of fanaticinni, and it beramo evident 
that they meant to provoke the English Gov- 
ernment to a GollisioLi. 

Meanwhile, an actiml revolution had biokeii 
out ill Paris, and discharged the Orleaii-s 


ju’lnce.s I’roni all furtlior service. The event 
was luulcd in Ireland as a ‘'Uic precursor of a 
general i evolution, in the course of which the 
CeUic Island iiiubL ol nccof'sily aehieve ils iu- 
dopeiulence. O'Biiou and Mcaglior w'ejit to 
the Ficuch capital to so licit from Lamm' tine, 
then almost supreme in Shite affairs, his sym- 
pathy and patronage in the mutter of the Irish 
re volution A I length, matters in Dublin and 
in ether parts of the Island came to &uch a 
pass that it was no longer optional with Gov- 
cm 1) lent whether they would or would not 
proceed to the Lsuo and trial of strenglh with 
the Irihli insiirrecfcimi. TJie Lord-Lieutenant 
had good reason for regaiding ]\litcliers paper 
as not only seditious, bub incendiary. Still, 
according to current statutes, it was a diflicuU 
matter to proceed against the rampant editor 
and Jiis GStahlLUmcnt. Though hia paper gavo 
from day to day do lib date instruction in the 
ait of killing, which, under the circ inn stances, 
appeared very much like the art' of murder, 
there had been as yet no such overt acts as 
ivoiild Avarraiit his arrest for crime, Anything 
abort of criminal prosecution WQiit for nothing 
when directed against the favovite leadeis of 
the people; (ov they immediately freed them- 
selves from duress under the law of bail, and 
became more active than ever. 

In Parliament, it was deemed tlmt the 
cniergeiic}'' called for speedy and severe reme- 
dies. A bill was accordingly liuined through, 
making all ^Yrittcn iucitmnent to crime a 
felony under the statutes It was a cloud I y 
blow aimed at the Irish inbiirgents; but Mitchcl 
at least was inidaimted. Ho w'ent on more 
violently than before, and was ariested aud 
thrown into prison. Even from his cell ho 
hurled defiance at the Government, and urged 
his countrymen to resell e him from the clutches 
of tyiainiy. But the outside party was want- 
ing in courageous leuder.ship. hlilcliel was 
tried anJ found guilty. StiLiuliug m the dock, 
he made a furious and defiant speech, and 
went down game under a Hcutcnce of fourteen 
year^’ transportation to the Bcrimiclas. Ho 
was hurried out of Dublin, and as the ship 
which bore him from sight dropped bcliind 
the horizon, the hope of a successful Irish in- 
survecLiou disappeared. 

The condemnation and bniiishmeiit of their 
most courageous leader roused thf animosity of 
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even th&more moclerato party of young Irelaiid- 
ers, and they all took on the character of 
rebels ngiunst the Government ^ nut vebeh in- 
deed in fact, but lebels in .spirit and ]nir]io 5 ;e. 
Smith O' Bile II, jMeagher, an<I others left Dub- 
Im and went to Bnllingarry, where they were 
aiiin'ounded by a crowd of iiiMurgeiits, whom 
they lu'Odglit into a state faintly reseni' 
bling military di&cipliiio Tiic Ti[)porary ]) 0 - 
lice stood against tlie insurgents, and were 
attacked by tliBiii O'Brieifs forces obliged 
the posse to take refuge iu a cabin, and there 
assailed them with such rude arms ns they 
possessed. The police fired from the windows, 
and several of the as^^aihints w^ere shot down. 
The remainder at length dispeised. It w^as a 
trivial afiiur, rescued from Ykliculc only by its 
serious con sequences. O’Brien was pursued to 
Thurles, where he was taken. Meagher and 
two others were soon afterwards captured in 
the mountains. A court was called at Clon- 
mel, and in September of 1848 the prisoners 
were found guilty. O^Brien was sentenced to 
be hanged, beheaded, and quartered] for such 
was the still merciful statute of Great Britain 
relative to treason. Meagher wa«i likewise 
sen te need to death, with tlio added horrors 
of iniitilatioii. Standing in the dock, the 
brave young Irishman cried out, with uplifted 
Imnd and steady ^^oice; “Even hero, where 
the shadows of death surround me, and from 
where I see niy early grave opening for me in 
no consecrated soil, the liopo which beckoned 
me forth on that perilous sea whereon I have 
been wrecked, animates, consoles, enraptures 
me. No, I do not despair of my poor old 
country, her peace, her liberty, her glory.” 

Tiie sentences of the condemned men were 
commuted into other forms of punishment. 
O'Bt’ieii was to be transported for life. All 
of the convicts were sent to Australia, fj-om 
which, ill course of time, both Mitcliel and 
Meagher effected their escape O’Brien le- 
fuaed to avail himself of tlie opportunities to 
get away, and was at length pardoned; first, 
on condition of not returning to England nr 
Ireland, and afterwards unconditionally. As 
bi Sir Charles Dv^fTy, he was tsvice bi ought to 
trial, and ''twi(je the jury refused to convict. 
The prosecutions ended with tlie condemnation 
e:?cpnlsion of the leaders. Young Ireland 
was broken up. and another element was 
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added to the now chronic desjjair of the Irish 
people.^ 

It may well bn supposed tliub the conse- 
quences of all the agitation and disistei.s which 
hud visited the unfoitiinata Iskunl ^\ollld tell 
in Home plienornonul iiKiiiner oii tlic (lestiuiGg 
of the Iri^h race. Ttie country bad fir>t been 
shiikon fioin center to circumrcronce by die voice 
of O'CoiHiell, and licatcd Nvith his argiimenta 
for the repeal f>f the Union The disco nnige- 
ment winch ensued after the failure of tins 
movement, was ju’ofonnd Then came the po- 
tato famine, in which li linger and disease and 
death ravaged, without check, du’ough some of 
the most fertile par tH of the Wand. This was fol- 
lowed, hard after, by Iho Young Ireland ineur- 
rectiou, by the clamor for revoUitvon, aud the 
vague hope that, in some way, the yoke of 
England might be thrown off, and Irish happi- 
31 ess bo secured by the way of Irish Indopencl- 
ence. This liopo also was completely blasted, 
Tlio Irish patriots iverc doomed to see their 
favorite young leadens escape the death pen- 
alty only by tmuspoitatioa to the >South At- 
lantic It can not be wondered at that the 

'TliG iiltiinato fate of tlio leaders lu the Irish 
Rebellion is worthy of particular note 8initli 
O' Bi'ieii, after Ins fuuil res tain to luolaiul, retired 
to Wales, and died therein 1804. M italic I, on liis 
escfipo, came to the Uni led States, and resided in 
Richmond, Yirgiiiin When the American Civil War 
caiJioorijlioheiiiimoa violent partisan of tho South. 
Bufc after the ivar Jie le moved to Now Ymk, and 
tlienco wejifc bank to Ireland. Tie was eloetecl to 
the House of Commons, was lefiised iuliuis^ion to 
the body, and was dented iigniii It iippeaied for 
llic lime tlint there was to be a serious con- 
flict betwocMi the righta of his ponstitneiicy and 
the prerogative of Pai I lament, Mitchel, liowever, 
w^as already pinking to thu grave, and before the 
coTitioveisy was on fled he liad fonntl that lesb in 
which, according to the opita])h oi the 

“savage indignation" could pinsno him no far- 
ther BufTy became a niGiiibcr of tlio House oi 
Common and was afterwards Prime MiiiiKtor 
of tlio Colony of Vic tone. Smyth lose lo Piiiim- 
inenfc, and ivns nn honored and distingiiiBhed 
in ember. JIcGee went to Canada and became a 
]\Ii Ulster of the Crown, iintU wdiat time ho waa 
stiuck flown bv an nssapsiii. JIuilin, who reached 
d seat 111 Parliament, held consistently to his old 
political and rovoUitlonnry principles to the day 
of his death. Tims, tn rough strange vicissitudes, 
and in distant regions, tliough not un honored in 
its final dny, expired and passed fix)ni inomory 
that remarkable body of misdirected patriotism 
called Young Ireland 
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people ()f‘ the r'-laiid gayc up iii fle^piur^ iitid 
negfui to look fihroful foi s^diiie po-iible escape 
iroiii the liorvoi^ of tiic .situalioii 

'fiiei’o, l)cyoml the AiliuUie, tJiey ciuiglit a 
glimpse of a hrrjad and open huid, liom 
ninnn* luul liroiight hade, on liberal wiiig<, tlie 
rejiort, not (ojly of plenty, but of IreeJoni. 
It is ji Slid diiy ill the Hie of in an when the 
strong tie ^vliidi Ijiiids Inni to native land, 
finaps asunder; when lie eonf>ti'aineil to tuin 
his back on the Inniie of liis aiice'jtor^, to go 
on shipboard, and ^ee heliind him, ui the 
gloaiiiuig of the first evening, the green shore 
of Ins own country Miik bell in d tlie sea. The 
Iiusri EMr(4inmox to America, win eh now 
ensued as the legitimate coiiijeipieiieo of the 
hardships to which the nation had been ox 
posed, wlille it wns one of tiie most striking 
examples of voluntary expatriation over known, 
was by no means a surprising event Bohiiid 
the emigrants were faiiiiae, pestilence, land- 
lordism, robbery, tlie oppressioiLS of the British 
Government — every compulsive foreo that 
might well drive a people into exile. In the 
corn 50 of Inyo or throe years from the begin- 
ning of the potato fainniG, the country was de- 
populated at the late of about a million souls 
per aim urn. Nearly the whole tide was poured 
mto Amevlea. The exiles of Erin, geiiomlly 
in rags, were seen by hundreds and tiuuisaiid.s 
111 the streets of the Ameiican seadioard cities, 
from winch they giadually distributed tliem- 
selves into the interior, chiefly along tho lino of 
the great railways and canals, wliic'h alxintlbat 
time were in coiHtriictioii, and finding ciH])l()y- 
meiit and profitable wages at the bands of pub- 
lic contnuitoiri. 

It is from this point of view that the 
pio])leni of Ii eland in Ainciica henceforth is 
to he (Mill side red. It can not bo doubted that 
the gicat eiu ignition cniitiihuted many un- 
favorable elcnieiits to Aiiiei ieim life. It could 
not lie I'xpeoLod that slnp-londs of lialf->taivc(l 
Iridi peiisants, lined iieatod, inox|iorieiR'ed, of 
loM' c-slate, nil fed in all theii lives with other 
food than tlio jiotato, could at once and favoi- 
ahly iKsiimc the duties of Ilepnblican eitizen- 
.diip. Our own system has been largely to 
hill me for the viccH ihiU came with the Irish 
exodus. But tiie appeai’ance of thep-e people 
has nob been an unniixed curse. In the first 
place, sometliing is due to the principle of in- 


teriiationahty — to that piiiiciplc whlcli de* 
inandb tiic expo&uvci and distubvitiuu of out 
own gootl, of our own sticngLli, to those wlio 
have H not, of wluiU'vci (‘liiiuj or lace We 
limy not forget I lie incalculable liciiefits wliich 
the Iiish ciiiigraiiLs rcceivisl lioiii their con- 
tact with our people and hi.^titiitions Then, 
again, ve may W'ell consider the inateiial ad- 
vantage to oil r.'^ elves. If virtue, indeed, flowed 
fj'CJin the lioni of onr gui meats uL tho toucdi of 
Ireland, strength was given back into our 
own coiislitiifcioii from the wound made in 
our soil by the Irish spado, Tlic addition of 
so large a body of cheerful and jiatioiit labor- 
eis to our owui sti'iiined resources of phy.sienl 
force must by no means be ovci looked in 
cnnsidoriiig tho goiieral features and cluimcter 
of the problem. Finally, it shall not bo for- 
gotten that in tlie day when Ameiiean iiistibii- 
tioiis — aye, the veiy existence of the American 
Repnbbc — was staked on tho gage of battle; 
when the day of conflict came, and the free 
system of representative government on this 
side of tho sen was under trial of the sword; 
when everything AvlnoW the Am cv lean heart 
liolds dear w^as at jeopnid in the smoke and 
blood and carnage of Civil VVar, — then the 
Irish contingent contributed its full quota to 
the Union Army, and on eviwy field, irom 
the Eappalminiock to the Ozark Mouiitaina, 
Iiish life was freely iiiul gratefully given un- 
der I lie Star-banner wliicli had received iiiiil 
guarded tlie exiles ot 1850 in the dark day of 
tlicif baiiislniiont 

Wliile the attention of the British Piirlia- 
iiHMit luul been [> r in ci pally diawn to the eveiita 
narrated in the preceding pngi'S, other mat- 
ter.'? of le>s imjiortanec, Imi still of iiiteicst to 
the render, had oceiiiTcd. A iiumg these, one 
of a ])ociilinr .«nrt may be men I ion ed as 
illustnitivo of the nature and tendoneies of 
British legislative thought at the epoch l)cfiire 
IH. The incident referred to luul 11111113" ‘d’ the 
feat u ICS of tliiit retm\rlcal)le INfartin-Kos/Ui 
Affair tn wdiich the rendoi’s attention Jiaa 
been directed in a foiiner chapter Beginning 
witli £i merely" personal niattei, tho event 
which we arc now to exjusider wv\s, as \u the 
case of Koszta with our own coiuitry, deslincd 
before its close to bring forth and elucidate 
many important principles of international law 
and comity* 
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The fiffiiir iii ijiie.stitm iiro>je in ilislaiit 
Greece, mid ^vn^3 has-ed iiltiniutely n[i()n the 
of eiti/eiis re^ulciit iihrourl. 

Gi’oeee wiif-, j-chi^ioiisly ciui.sidcied, iiiulur tlie 
HWiiy of tlic Eastern, or so-called Greek Gath* 
olio CIiuicIk Tliiifc ChtiH'li, tlie Uoiiiaii 
Church in the had iLs Miperstitions iiniiiy 
and Us tradition III practic'es many, of ^Yhioh ii 
certain usage Mas aniiiuilly to biu'ii an efiigy 
of the traitor, Judas Lscaiiot. Tina ceremony 
was performed in connection M'ith the Easter 
colcbration in each year It \\i\s generidly an 
uproarious perforinaiicc, lit ivhich the ruder 
citizeiisldp was given license, not only to eon- 
triinite to the Inirniug of Judas, but to ii^ 
didgo in other liaif lawless anuiseinonts. At 
length the authorities of Athens concluded to 
abolish the eereinony Accordingly, in 1847, 
the police were instruiitcd to prevent tho ini- 
niial eelobrution, Tim piovcrnciiL w'us seriously 
resented by the people, and a mob arose 
headed by two sons of the Greek Minister of 
War. Tlie ins urge ids caiiio at length to the 
spot where the Judas was to have been hnrncd, 
but, ireing deprived of the amuial rts which 
they liad \)m\ ^viint to enjoy, they tui'iicfl 
aside to find some actual Judas oo whom they 
might be revenged. Such a Judas was not far 
to seek. It chanced that there w'as ri'sidcnt 
near the scone a certain Jew named EiJii Ta- 
cifico, wIiosB house tho angry mob attacirod 
and dosLi’oycd. But Don Pad fie o had the prn- 
denoo and craft of his rnoo. He was a Portu- 
guese by descent, born at (riliruUar, Init a cit- 
izen of Great Britain. It was tho latter di’- 
en instance, tliat is, his beir^g a subject of the 
Bi'iti'iJi ci'OMUi, that now stood Iriin v’cll in 
hand. Ho accmdingly made up an inventory 
of Ins lossp?, winch ho estimated at the very 
liberal figure of thirty- two Ihonsiind jjminds 
sterling. Ho also claimed that among his jiii- 
pers, which liad been destroyed by the in oh, 
there were certain docninents esta hi idling tho 
indebtedness of the Pnrtuirno'jo Govern iiiont to 
biniMdf in ninny additional tboii'inadH of 
] ion ads The event showed that the i magi na- 
tron of Don Pacifico had been tliriftv in the 
last degree, and that his legitimate claim iv(>idd 
have to be reduced to a small fractiim of what 
Yvas filioivn in his inventory. But (he ])riiici- 
plc Avas all the same, and Don Pacifico loudly 
<Dniaiided that the Grooh- Government should 


compinsate him for his lie alsf> n]i- 

pealed to the Bidl^h i\liiii-Ler <jf Foiolgn AT- 
Itiir^i, and, beiiig a subject of tho Bnlif'li 
crown, Ins wa-i taken up and iudoi^ed 

by tlie jVInn^le]'. Thus tbu i^^iu; made be- 
tween Great Bi'itain and Greece, Palmer "ton, 
at til at time Secretary for Fo reign Ailaii.s, 
for II lid a led a fierier of chiinis, at tln^ head of 
wlH(‘h was ."--et that of Don Pacifico, ami de- 
ni and cd that the Grecian Govern mint Jirmld 
liquidate the whole or ahklc the conse- 
quences. 

The Greedc aiitlioiities, however, were little 
disposed to allow' tlie validity of tlie claims, 
whereupon a British fleet was despatched to 
the sea-]U)rfc of Athens to compel payment. 
In the emergency, Greece ap[ioalecl to France 
and Bussia to aid her again.® t the unjust 
demand of Great Britain. Both of those 
govennueiits Imd been somcwlmt o/Tended 
at the precipitancy of England in displaying 
force m the harbor of a friendly pow i r. The 
English Ministry was accused of a coveit clis« 
position to loose herself from the engagement 
by which tho indopendeiice of Greece bad 
lieeii giiaranteed at the Ostiihlishnieut of the 
Greek monarchy. France was iiuire mild- 
innniiered, and profieiecl her good offices in 
the sottleiiient of the difficulty. It appears 
that the English Ambassador at Alliens pro- 
ceeded, in conjunction with the reprose illative 
of France, to ad just and allow'* so much of the 
claims of Don Pu cifico as might be valid, but 
at tbe same time Loid Palnieistou went aliead 
to Jbvcp a set dement in his owMi way. 

All of these circiimslaucos combined to 
give ail occnsioii fin* tbe Oppositiciu in ParJia- 
meiit lo attack the foreign iiolicy of tbe Gov- 
eiiiment, and the nietliods of Lord Palmerston 
in the Greek affair in particular. Palmerston, 
however, defended biinsclf and tbe cfnn>e which 
be bad taken, in a masterly speech in the 
Hmi<io of Commons, and the policy of tho 
FoK'igii Office was iijdield by a great majority. 
Tho claim of Don Pacifico, i educed to nioro 
moderate pro])f)rtioiis, w'as at length discli urged 
liy the Greek Govern ni cut, but only after the 
controversy lind dragged along till all parties 
w’cic niixious to Ijo freed from its further con- 
sideration. A di facility w'hich came near lend- 
ing at one time to serious conserjuence.s was 
finally eliminated from the thought of tho 
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nations concerned by the diverBion of their 
attention to otlier questions and interests. 

In tha course of the debate in PavUament 
on the matter of Don Pncifico ;uid liis troub- 
les in Athens, Sir Rnbert Peel made his Inst 
speech in that great body, where ho luul been 
io long di’stiiigiiisbcd, and for several yeais 
supreme. It was m the early inorniiig of 
June 2f), 1850, that the eminent statesman 
left the House of Commons for the Inst time. 
He was a member of the Royal Commitision, 
which had been constituted to siiperinteijd the 
great Industrial Exliibidon in Hyde Park, 
the preparations for which were niahiiig at 
that time. Sir Robert attended a meeting of 
the Commissinn, and then visited the Queen 
at Buckingbam Palace. On leaving the latter 
place, he was thrown from his horse, mnl be- 
coming entiinglcd in the bridle, was Clashed 
u filler the anunnra knee^ and hoofs. His in- 
juries were fatal, and, after suflPeriiig for three 
days in great ngoiiy, he died, on the 2d of 
July. Ttio event pioducerl a shock thiougli- 
ont the kingdom. It was ju’oposcd that tlie 
dead statesman should he buried in Wcj,tmin- 
ster, but Peel had provhled otherwise in his 
will. In that document lie had stipulated also 
that no member of hi a family should accept 
any title or othor mark of honor on account 
of the services which be had rendered to 
the country, For this reason, \Yben the ofler 
was made to elevate Lady Peel to the Peerage, 
the honor was declined. Nor will the repub- 
lican reader of the New World fail to do ohei- 
gance to the sterling spirit of the man who 
could thus deliberately rest the reputation of 
his family with posterity on his own uiuiided 
name 

Just at the time of which we speak, the 
inteiTst oP all England \\m excited by a pro- 
ceeding of the Pope of Rome relative to bis 
alleged jiuisdictioii in Great Britain. The 
render must in this connoctimi recall luirriedly | 
the Insloiy of the English Church. He must 
rctneiiiber how closely, from the day of its 
birth, that Gluircli had hoen ideutiriecl with 
the politreal Constitution of the Kingdom. The 
Rcfoniiation in England had uin a course very 
different from the destinies of the same move- 
ment on the Continent Every jiart of the 
Establishment had now been for a long time 
interwoven aith the civil fiiliric until not only ^ 


the independency, but the very existence of 
the one seemed to be involved with that of the 
other. The Chuveb of Eughiud Imd from Ll\e 
middle of the sixteenth century rested lieavily 
on Catholicism. It had reinaiued for the 
nineteenth century to remove most of the dis- 
abilities under wducli the Catholics had long 
groaned, and to introduce a reign of compara- 
tive toleration. No sooner, however, was the 
weigiit lifted and Rome set free, than she be- 
gan her old- time tactics for the recovery of 
lier feuplemacy^ Strange to say, moreover, at 
this very time, a leaction in favor of tho 
IMother Chur cl i was discovered in the very 
heart of Ei)isco]jaliauisin, Several of tlie 
lending ecclesiastics discoyeied a sudden lik- 
ing for tlie cereinouiala, to say no tiling of the 
dogmas, of Rome. It was noticed that, in the 
highest \)laces of the Clmich, an unusual lionor 
began to l)e paid to the saints. The sign of 
the cross was made as reverently by Clun’cli- 
men ns liy Catholics, and the claifn of infalli- 
bility was instituted. It was observed that 
some of the bisliops read the liturgy in a 
manner and tone .strongly in ayinpathy with 
the Latin chant of the Roman jiiiest; and at 
last it was lecom mended in some dioceses that 
auricular confession lie made, and that peniuico 
be done and absolution granted for sins Tin's 
was indeed Scincia Evdcaia Redivhal It only 
remained to elevate the host to complete tlie 
txaiisformation In the autumn fj' 1850 the 
people of England suddenly aunked to find 
that their National Church was apparently 
slipping bfKjk into the open portal of '^tho 
Elam ini an Gate.” 

Pius IX was quick to discern and to ap- 
preciate the advantage which this movement 
seeniCfl to promise. He accoidingly issued a 
letter or bull, dividing England into dioceses, 
to be placed under the cnjiLrol of one Arch- 
bishop and tAvelve Suffrngans. More than 
trliih — and this was the gravanie!i of his o fib n sc — 
he jiioceeded to authoii^e tho bhhop.s and 
archbisliops to take their imiiios or titlos/ro»i 
ihe imnic of th^. to which they were re- 

speetiv(dy assigned. Tins soiimled voiy much 
like tho assumption of a certain inderiiiito to’- 
r?£onfd dr > min ion over the diocese, lathcr tluin 
that uieridy ecclesiaslical authority against 
vhicli no one could uibc objections. The as- 
sn mptluns of the Papal bull were im mediately 
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backed by a ^imiumciamento of Cavdlual WIsg- 
maij, the new Catholic Archbishop of England. 
The prtstoml letter which he now flddrcsssed to 
his subjects was, ac cor'd hig to its biiperscrip- 
tion, “given out of tJie Fkiininuin Gate at 
Rome,^* The coininiiiiiciitioii, which was or- 
dered to be road publicly in all the Catholic 
Ghurclica of Ltjudouj was Utile le^s than inso- 
lent. It declared that “the beloved coiiii- 
try” — inonning England — “luid been received 
U) a place among the fair Chinches ivhicli 
constituted the splendid aggi'egalo of tlie 
Catholic communion.” It went on to say that 
Calliolic England Imd Inioii restored to its true' 
mbit ill the ecclesiastic finnament, etc. 

Now it was, however, tiiat the ni utter was 
ovenloiie The English people siuklealy spiaiig 
up in indignation against tlie Pa])al assiunp- 
tioiia, and the Island rang from slioie to ahore 
with loud deiuinciations of the whole impudent 
ficheine, which had seemingly been devised 
for the restoration of the country to tho do- 
minion of Rome. Lord iTolin Iliissell, at tho 
bead of tlio llinistvy, wrote a general letter, 
in which he called the attention of tlie people 
of England to the insidious plot of the Pope 
against the principles of the Rcfonimtion, and 
against the still greater fnct of English liberty. 
By tlie opening of Parliament in 1851 tho 
pnblin temper had become fio much aroused 
that the Ministry wore impelled, ns much i)y 
the force cf tho popular voice as by their own 
convictions, to talce some action against the 
fichenic of tho Pope and Cardinal IViseman. 
To do so, however, was a step attend eel with 
great difficulty. In the first place, England 
had now openly adopted the principle of uni- 
ver.saL toleration in matters of religion. In 
the next place, it was seen by the leading 
minds tlmb even the extraordinary pretensions 
and claims, which had recently been set up 
with respect to Pupal doniinion in Great 
Britain, were idle and empty, void of effect, the 
mere .sound of brn;?o/i cymbals. 

Blit the real difbcnUy m dealing with the 
question Ja}^ in the peculiar division wdiich 
then existed in Parlianicut, In that body 
there were three political parties, the BHiigs, 
tho Conservatives, and tlio so-called Peelites. 
The latter had belonged, for tlic most part, to 
the On n.servative party, but had adhered to 
Sir Robert Pe(d in the matter of Ei-ee Trade, 


and hwl thvis parted company with the Pro 
tcctioii division, representing, in general, the 
huided aristocracy of Gieat Britain. When 
the Peel Ministry gave way, it was not the 
accessioti of (he Wings; the overthrow of the 
recent Government was peraonal rather than 
political. Besides the tliiee divisions already 
mentioned, there was a btvong Irish contingent, 
and this, since tlie passage of the Eeforra 
measures by which the disabilities resting on 
tlie Catholics bad been removed, was made up 
alnio&t exclusively of Catholic members. Any 
measure now propo^jed by Lord Bussell against 
the assumptions of Rome would be at ouce as- 
sailed, for piiiely political reasons, by Disiaeli 
and the Conservatives pi oper, while the Iiisli 
party, which, in general, liad coopeintod with 
Sir Robert Peel on everything except leligioiig 
questions, would, of course, oppose the Ministry 
in a measure directed against Rome. 

As to the parly in power, it was itself made 
up of extremes. Those who strongly adhered 
to the Cluircli of England were rampant for 
tlie enactment ol slremioiig measures again at 
the Pa])al interference, OP tlii.s kind were all 
the prelates and tlieii following, both in and 
out of Parliament. At the other extreme of 
the Ministerial party w^ere tliose mode rat© 
Blatcsmen, who were indifiereiit to tho vapor- 
in g.s of Rome, and would have been glad if 
the question had never been brought into the 
Hou^e of Commoiua. It was in the midst of 
these embarrnssmeiits that Lord John Russell 
brought before Parliament the so-called Ecf- 
CLEsiASTicAL Titles Bill, by which it was 
proposed to prohibit Catholic Bishops from the 
use of all such titles as, being derived fi'nm 
their dioceses, miglU hint at temporal, that is* 
territorial, juriadiction. To nccopfc of any such 
title was made a crime, under a penalty of a 
liondrerl pounds for every such assumption. 
The ineaaurG in this form, howev'er, could not 
be ])assed through Parliament. The bill was 
80 amended ns to omit tlio more stringent 
clauses, and, even in the emasculated form, waa 
only accepted as an end to the coiitroveray. It 
does not appear that the Roiinin Iderarchy was 
jmich disturbed ov impeded by the mensiire, 
The statute continued in foice, or, rather, not in 
force, until 1871, whoa it was quietly abro- 
gated by t1ic same Imdy wliicli had adopted it 
twenty years before. 
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\*j Imvo now iii’rivGil at a 
year in tlic hUtory of 
England in which society 
uiaile a lunv^ (le[)artin'o 
from itK heatoii course. It 
is not often that the stu* 
(lout of the Kiuial o volu- 
tion h permitted to s(ie the hcginiiiiigs of thing?, 
As a rule, ho is obliged to content him?iilf with 
following the lines of force already (>[)ei'ntive 
in aflhii'Si without being able to diwoover ox- 
actly their 01 igij]. In IWl, Loiulon, or, rather, 
ail EngtrLiid and the world* were destined to 
witness, in Hyde Park, the first great Inteu- 
NATioyafi ExniJUTtON of Auth and Indu^^- 
TRiER, The project certainly originated with 
Prince Albert, Consort of the Qaeein We 
have seen, in a forniev place, to what an CKtent 
the interests and Ryinpatbies of the Prince 
AVeic devoted to tiie industrial and artistic side 
of life. II w in English fociety, hU 

ample M'ealth, his power and iiinnence In pub- 
lic afiah's, gave him abvunlaut oppovtnnity to 
study out measures for tlie firouiotinn of such 
matters as he ('oneoivcil to he of henciU to 
tile people. It was out of the^e luiteccdoiits 
that the concept of tim Hyde Park Eshihilion 
arose in his miiid. lie coiicoivt'd that, if bv 
some means, u plan could be devised for linng- 
ing together, under suitable conditions, the 
choice products, man ii fact iirn?>, and artistic 
acinevements, not uiily of the EngliMi peojdc, 
hut of all civilizGd Mtates, the rellex efiect of 
such an exposition must be pidiitary in the 
highest degree. Alliert was prcuininmUlv a 
practical man; but ho also imd, in some good 
raea',iir(\ Llio inspiration of philanthropy, and 
wji^ oven capable of dnuiining of a hettci ago. 
He iinagiiicil lliat if such an K\liil)ition as lie 
con ternplatcd could be siieci'ssfully oarned out, 
it would teml t(r pi'odLU‘(^ bv ac(juaiiUance, a 
better uuderstauding among the nations, sug- 
gest frientlly eouiif'eU among tlieni, and dis- 
courage war— jdl this, in midi t ion to btiniu- 
Inting a liealthfiil i ivalrv among llie various 
peo])!e.s in Llie matter of tlieir industries and 
art''. Til us oven might tlio rergn of Violence 


he ended , and the I'eign of Peacs be ushered 
in. It can hniclly he doubted that the Prince, 
and tho^e i in mediately as'-ociiitcd with him, 
were carried forwald against extreme opposi- 
tion and almost jusupmable difficulties, by the 
])1 easing hopes which they enterlaincd of the 
better luont of mankind by the work tlmy had 
ill hand 

It was on the 21st of March, 1851, that 
Punce Albert, speaking at the Lord MnyoPs 
banquet ni the Mansion Hou.^e, set forth in a 
liapjiy and not nil poetical way, the project of 
the Exhiliitlon. In concluding Ids address he 
declared that it should be the end of the cn- 
terpri.'se to “give tho woild a true test, a liv- 
ing picture, of the point of industrial develop- 
ment at wliieli the wlmle of mankmd had 
arrived, and a new starliiug-p^>iut, from which 
all nations will bo able ta direct tliGiv further 
exertions ** The proposiinm of the distin- 
gaibhed apoaker mot with an immediate and 
lieiirly acceptance by many of the public mei 
present, and befeve tlm eml of the banquet 
tlie fir-3 1 fornml steps were taken for the pro- 
motion of the eiitev])nse. 

But no such mensiiic lias over hoeii pro- 
jected in Groat Britain without at once n wak- 
ening the untagouUtic foice.s which si inn bar 
ever at the door In that ('ouutry, the party 
iiiethod of advocacy luid opposition is ap]>lied 
to oveiy tiling. It might be ?aid, without eX' 
aggeiiition, that if the Premier of England 
slionld lay before the Hoii.sg of Comm oils a 
rosolntion that men ought to he good and 
hap]iy, the leader of the Opposition would be 
ready with a reply; the debate would be sharp 
niid protracted, aiul the majority fiir the niena- 
11 re would 1>C determined by a diviMou of the 
IIoii>e! For this reason, prugio«^s in Enghuid 
ifi lidionou? m the last degree TJie course 
tovaids better things is rendeiod tortuous and 
difiicult. The streams of natinud hfo flow 
like water nudorgroiuid— tunnal in tiiis direc- 
tion and in lluU by the miture of the media, 
pel Cola ting through gravel-beds, deflected by 
nii.s placed stnitu, and finally issuing through 
hillieito inull^cnvei ed orifices in unexpected 
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|jY?ices, on nnlniowu hill- sides. Let the render, 
liiwever, fail not to note that, hy eudi a pro- 
cess, the waters are piuified niid the springs 
rendered peieiiuial in their flo\v. 

No sooner was the Prince's project known 
than opposition arose in every quarter. First 
or all, it was sail' ihflt a Woild'a Fair, held lu 
London, would brint to the niotropolis a 
in iniige of all nations. With them would 
come their vices and diseases, and tlie people 
would become in footed >\ith both. In par- 
ticular, it was urged that Ibo Ked Repuhlicans 
of the Continent would come over lu swvarms, 
and that their presence in London would ex- 
cite the revival of Chartism, IrKljisni, Revolu* 
tioiiisin, and every other political calamity. 
It even urged that the English lioine 
would be invaded, English altars polluted, 
English wives and daughters turned from the 
practices of viitue by the unscrupulous, 
beaideil adventmers who would g.atber in tie 
metropolis. In the next place, the British 
press, from tlio London Times all the way 
round to Punchy iiroke loose with iiiveotirc 
and ridicule to such a degree that at limes it 
seemed the Prince and his project would he 
blown away in a common blast of contumely 
and laughter, 

It muy well he admitted that inniiy real 
dilRc 111 tics attended the enterprise, even after 
the lioynl CoinmHMoiij with Prince Albert at 
the head, was appointed to carry it forward. 
In the fiist place, an einbarras'^iueiit arose in 
the matter of securing a suitable site for the 
Exhibition. Hyde Park was at length chosen ; 
but the most strenuous efforts weie made to 
prevent its use by the Commissioners, for the 
purpose. It was arg^iied that tho beautiful 
park w’ould be forever despoiled if it were 
opened to the vulgar hordes w'lio would come 
tramping from every quarter to tlie m one ter 
fair, But the Commissioners at length car^ 
ried tlie day, and the park M'as selected ns the 
scene of the Exposition. In the next place, 
some colossal structinc was reqiiiie<l in wliich 
the arts and nidnstries of the con trihu ting 
iin Lions might he rlispla^^ed properly. Tliig 
was a serious qiiestian ; for it migiit w-ell be 
asked hovv any edifice, under any nictiiocl of 
building, could be reared and put under roof 
with sufficient capacity for the contemplated 
-display. 
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The diliiculty was mot by the genius of 
Sir Joseph PttxtoiK It had been at first sug- 
gested to attempt the construction of a huge 
building of brick and stone. But the objec- 
tions to sncli a structure were obvious. A 
building of the kin cl must at the best appear 
hko a monster factory or waiehouse. Besides, 
it was doubtful whether the requisite strength 
could lj0 secured in a construction of the 
kind, to say nothing of the admi'^.Jon of light. 
It was a happy inspiration whicji brought to 
Sir Joseph's mind the idea of a building of 
iron and glass. Ho conceived that a Ckystal 
PAiiVCE, to use liis own language, might be 
cmistructcd which would meet, in the happiest 
manner, all the requirements of tho Exliil)i- 
tion The out showed the entire wisdom of 
the plan pr(>poscd. A great ])alaco of irou 
and glass, for the display of tho industrial 
and artistic products of man kind, was success- 
fully constructed, and Loiulon was at length 
graiified, nttt to say glorified, with the sight 
of the coin pie ted structure. 

Meanwhile, puldic opinion lind, to a largo 
extent, veered aiouiid to the Prince's quarter. 
Prom llio fii'st tho Qiioen Imd ardently pro- 
moted the cause in which her husband had so 
heartily embarked She felt for liim and all 
his projects as much entlinsiasm and devotion 
as her calm and somewhat sedate, ihougli 
womanly, Hpn it was able to entertain. As it 
became evident that the Exhibition ^vas des- 
tined to he successful, and as the opening day 
of tlie Gieat Fair approached, the zeal of the 
people and exliibitoVij rose to the level of the 
occasion. The pleasing duty of formally 
opening the Exhibition was justly allotted t(? 
Prince Albert. It wrs really a groat day in 
the history of England, and of the Western 
nations, when tho Royal procession was 
formed from Bucking! mm Palace to Plyde 
Parlw. It was estimated that tho way thhhcr 
was lined with fully three-quarters of a million 
of people, and, at the opening hour, no 
fewer than tliirty thousand were seated under 
the shining roof of the Crystal Palace. 
The Queen hcr>^elf attended proudly witli het 
Inisband, and her glowing nccuiiiit of the 
opeiuiig eevemonica may well be repeated oa 
n adequate clescviption of the scene, '<Thc 
great event," said Her Majesty, “ has tcieu 
place— a complete and beautibil triumph- a 
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glorious niid touching sight, one which I shall 
ever be proud of for my beloved Albert and 
ruy country. . . . The park presented a 

worulevfii] spectacle'— crowds streaming tliroiigh 
it, carriages and troop, s passing, quite lihe the 
Coronatioii-day, and iov me the same anxiety— 
no, inucli greater anxiety, on nccoiiiit of my 
beloved Albert. The day was bright, and all 
bustle and excitenveut . . . The Green 
Paik and Hyde Park were one densely 
crowded mass of huiiinn beings, in the highest 
goodduunov, and nn>st entUv\s\iVsUc. 1 never 
saw Hyde Park look as it did — as far ns the 
eye con Id reach. A liltlo rain fell just as we 
fitarted ; liut, before \vg caaie near the Crystal 
Palace, the sun shone and glenmcd upon the 
gigantic edifu'c, iij)ou winch the flags of all 
nations wore Ihuitiiig. , ♦ . The glimpse 
of tile Lmnsppt tli rough the iron gates, the 
waving jialins, flower.s, sUitnes, myriads of peo- 
ple ill ling the galleries and seats arniiiid, with 
the flfmrisli of trumpets ns we entered, gave 
us a sensation wliicii I can never forget. , . . 
The sight as we came to the middle was mag- 
ical — so vast, so glorious, so touching. One 
felt, as so many did whom I have aiiico spoken 
to, filled with devotion — more so than by any 
service I have ever heard. Tho trcineiirlous 
choem; the jey expressed hieveiy hoe; the hn- 
mensity of the building; the mixturo of palms, 
flowerB, trees, statues, fountains; tho organ, 
with two luindred in.str aments and bix iiuu- 
dred voices, which soundod like nothing; and 
my ])€ loved husband, the author of this peace 
festival, vvhicli unites the industry of all na- 
tions of the earth, — all tliis was moving 
indeed; and it was and is a day to live for- 
ever,’* 

Tho Exhibition extended from the 1st flay 
of May to the 16th of October, when the cere- 
monies of the display were formally closed by 
Prince Albert. From (ir.st to last, Hyde Park 
and Crystal Palace were thronged to their ca- 
pacity. At times it was estimated that quite 
a hunrlred lliousand persons were within the 
precincts. Even financially the cntevin’i>=G wna 
crowned with snccess, Tn the beginning the 
money requisite for projecting so groat, a work 
had been raised by private subscription. Aft- 
erwardc, a large giinraiUee had been piovidecl 
against tlic possible losses attendant upon the 
Exhibition. But at the close the treasury was 


full, and a large sum wna left as profits to be 
expoiicled by the Comini ssioiieis 

We shall not fail to note the exemplary re- 
sults of tho World’s Fair in Hyde Park. It 
was the first of nmuy siicli displays; nor could 
it be doubted, as the event has fco w^eU attested, 
that nil civilized States would covet the clia- 
tinction and glory of eclipsing the first Inter- 
national Fair. The Hyde Park Exposiliou 
was soon followed by a si mil nr display in 
Dublin, and hy nnotlicr of painting and sculp- 
ture \\\ I^Iivnehcster. The city oP Paris, vindev 
the auspices of llie Second Empire, held two 
gient Interiiationnl Expositions; and iiiicler the 
Republic, two others of still gi eater grandeur 
have been given In 1862, England did her- 
self the honor of a second Exhibition, In Ken* 
sington. In 1873, Austria eamo to tho front 
with her Exposition at Vienna; and in 1876 
the Americans availed tlioinselves of the cen- 
tennial niniiveivaiy of their Independenac to 
set forth at Pliiliidelphia one of the grandest 
and mo.st successful of all the International 
Exlnhitions. 

In the meantime, in the course of the 
thirty-eight years tliat have elapsed since tho 
fiist display of the kind, iiatioiia and people 
ImvG come to a truer understanding of the 
S 2 gnific!i}}ce ve}eG of such mterprises. 

The roseate expectations which were at first 
entertained, that such comings together of the 
peoples of different countries would usher in 
a reign of peace and fratcimity for all man- 
kind, have disappeared in the light of the re- 
ality; ])ut much has lemaiiied of solid value, 
of progiesB and humanity, ns the j'esidue of 
Inteviiatioiial cli.'^phiys. Tliey liav^ grown in 
favor, and may well be regarded a^ a perma- 
nent element in the civilization of the hiture. 

The date in English history made famous 
hy the Hyde Pni’k Exhibition is memornblo 
in PniiiaTneiUary annals for the rise to influ- 
pncp and promised ascendency of Henry John 
Tem]jlo, better knowii b}" Ins title of Lord 
Palriieiston. We liave already seen him tak- 
ing bis station, iu tSICv, as Secretary for For- 
eign A flairs, in the Ministry of Lord John 
Iliis.'?ell. That pusitiou he held during tho 
Rev^jiu tic nary year, 1818, At that time he 
was obliged, in virtue of liis office, to Give 
constant attention tc the rehtionsi of Great 
Biitain v'ith almtwt every Continental po'wer. 
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J^]iiir>])e WAS in a f-tate of ucUve eruption, and 
llir* ext(Mit to M’bicli Eiighiiul nuglit be aflected 
tlieieby was pi'nl}leTnalical even In JCngl;'b 
etatesaicii. The enuditiou of aifair^ on tiie 
Continent clianged like the vai^'ing h inures of 
a kalcido'^cope, and Lrnd Palnieijitcai inn: 3 t 
need'; 1)0 on tl)o alert ni tlic ^^)lOlgn Oilu*e (jf 
Great Eritaiii lest tlie kingdom '^iiould l)e 
shaken iroin her nionrijig', by tlm ngitatiiiii'ij 
abroad 

For these great duties niid i es}) on bill ties, 
Pahuoiafcon was both fitted and unfitted — fitted 
by intellect and training; unfitted by disposh 
tioin He was naturally quick-tcinpei ed, im- 
pulsive, and self- willed, not to say aggressive, 
ju disposition. In the stoimy time of the Eu- 
ropean upheaval lift never tliele.'-s cotiducted 
the afliiirs of the Foieign Office with lnouI 
ability. But it was scon disco veied in the 
Russell Cabinet that Pal in ere ton was d 1*5 posed 
to run his department of the Government 
without mu ell respect tc either the Prennoi or 
the Queen. In in?^taiices not a few lie con- 
ducted iinpoi'taiit negotiations, and sent out 
despatches, witlioub sniimitting them to the re- 
visor}' rights of Ins cnllengncs or the Sanction 
of the sovereign. As u result, avIioii tilings 
went badly, the Government w’as licld vesponsi- 
We for measure? u'hicJi it lm/1 iint ap[>iovod. 
A. break wa?? thus produced , which in the 
nature of afiacture between Pa line istoii and ins 
fellow-ministers, hut a real iiipture bt'tw'oen 
him and the Royal fnT^i]}^ When the Prince* 
President, Loms Napoleon, efreclcfl iiis gieat 
Coup (TEiiit, lit the dose of 18b1, very ‘^erions 
consequences woie eiUniled by Ihe reckles'^ncss 
of Lord Palnior.ston It bad boen the settled 
policy of Great Britain to move with extreme 
caution wnth respect to lecognizing the validity 
of the proceedings of Pi in re Napoleon, Wlien 
that personage, however, had acconijdished Ins 
purpose by iTvolutioii, Lord Palnioi.^ton, in an 
iinprndent con vernation with the Pol^h Minis- 
ter, at London, expre'^sod hifi hearty approval 
of what Naiiolcnii bad done. Tlie remnvk was 
iintnediiUely convoyed to the Freiu'b Mini'^ter, 
and by him despatched t<j bis Goveimnicnt, at 
Palis, England seemed tbu*^ to be eonimitted 
to the policy of re(!figniziiig the Coup crKtat 
whether she would or not. Likewise, nn the 
Dccasion of the visit of Kossuth to Loiulnn, 
Lord Palmerston, wdio, in the conduct of the 


Foreign Oflice, bud done Ins best Lo <^uppoi t 
the fortiLiGs of the Ilungaiuiii Revolution, 
ij.id been deterred from giving a h)nnal lecep- 
tioii to the iugU'vf* ICo'-snth only 1)}' the re- 
nioiifttr.iiR'o of on- Oinmei. When tlum 
balked ni tlio e\;ii-si(jn or Ins syrupatby 
for llie political exile, he was still so iinpru- 
dont as to aeccj)t an addicss Irani a body of 
English Radicals, who bad held a meeting 
in honor of Kossiitb, and adopted re.soiu- 
tioiis including an expiession of animosity 
niid eon tempt for Ausli ia By accepting 
this paper from their liaiuls, PiilmersLon waa 
put into the attitude of appioviiig the annniid' 
version.? which some of his conn try men bad 
uttered agaiubt the Austrian Government. 

The Queen and the Prinee Coii.soib were 
mucli offended at the ])ioccoding.s of the ve- 
il actoiy Minister. Ilei Majesty imd long jsiiice 
bad occasion to send to Loid John Russell a 
memorandum, expressing her displeasure at 
the treatment winch «he Imcl leceived from the 
Secretary ior Foreign Affairs, and also adding 
explicit direct ions for Ins coiuliiet Iherouftor. 
ralmortoifs cour.se in declaring bis approval 
of the Coup (VEiui of Napoleon brought affairs 
to an open rnptiiiG, Ler<] Russell, wuth the 
coiicurrencp of tlie Queen, after having ob- 
tained an aoknoivledgmcat fi’om Pabnei’Ston 
that the icpcvt of l\is expressed views 1 el a live 
to tlic Pniif> Revolution wna collect, addies'-ed 
the Miiii.'^ter n foimal note, notifying him of 
In.s dismissed fiom oflh'e This sninmar}’ jiio- 
ceediiig was tlie soiiiee of gi'cnt excilenuMit 
both at lionic end abroad; and wda?n Piulla- 
nioiit convened, in Fi^briuiry of \WIl, (lie 
w’liolc <|iicstion was debated rvitb vebenieneo 
and actiinoiiy. Tlie com so of Loid Riis’cll, 
liowevri’, w’lis overwliclmiiigly ajiproved by tlie 
Hniiso of Commons, and Pidiner.stou was, for 
a .‘season, ronnuided to retirement, if not ob< 
scurity. 

The c'irciiiiistnnce of tlic leecnt French Revv 
oliilion, by w'incli Louis Napoleon paved lii& 
way to Empire, w^aa destined, in its English 
eon ela lions, tn he the roc'k on wdiicb tlia 
Riw'joll i\rinisliy w^ent to pieces. There Imd 
nii'-cn in Ihighind a feeling of niirest and in- 
security on account of the supposedly defense- 
hss condition of the Kingdom By a sort of 
in St in Clive 7110 v e men t, the public mind was 
be i zed with tlie passioti for organizing and dig- 
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fipiiiMiig 11 kiml of National Guard agdnat the 
jMJHsjhlp CTiiorgencics of tho tijiie. Tlio gath' 
eriiig, dfscipliiir, ami equipment of voliinUiry 
miluia coinpanieri heauue the order of the ilay, 
aiullortlie noiiee it M'cuied lluit Great Ijiitaiu 
was to becoino a eainp. Tlierc was aotiial 
dread of a h"rGm;li war, and tlie sentiment 
of tlie nation was focused in a halliul from 
the L/iuiroate, addressed to )iis coLintrymon : 

Tlicae IS a sound of tliiiiider afui, ^ 

Storm in Uio Semth fcliuL diivlcens tlie day — 

Storm of battle iind tlnindoi of war; 

Well, if it do not roll our wayi 
Form, form; nlienieii, foim 1 

Let yum Ueforms for a nioiuont go; 

Look to yom liuLts, and tnkc good aims I 

HoLtfU’ a rotten hoiongli oi bo, 

'I'haii a lofcton lleet, or a city in llmn(>si 
I'kn’inl form! llifleineii, form I 
Heady, bo ready to in eel the atorm. 
Kiflemen, Itifloinon, Hifloinen, form 1 

Form, bo ready to do or die ! 

Form in Freedom's mime and the Queen’s! 

True, that we have a faithful Ally,^ 

Hut only the Devil kno>Ys N\hat he means 1 


Tlie military movement referred to in Ten- 
joysoii^s lyiic had thus far been of a popular 
Gl\aiactei\ The idea had posises-sed tUe people 
that there was insecurity, and that Eiigliuid 
must prepare heiself against the thieatening 
condition of the Continent, Many men were 
yet living who had fought at AVaterloo ; many 
more who remembered tliat fatal cataclysm. 
Now there was come into the field another 
Bonaparte, nephew of the Cor.sican. IHs rc- 
font proceeiliiigs among tho French showed 
that he would sciiqile not at any means of 
restoring the Napoleonic ri'(/line» All this 
was paVtienlnrly alarming to the England of 
1852, When Pai'llarnont mot, it wars nocos- 
Bury that the Ministry should respond to the 
voice of tlic conntiY by some action prnmotive 
of the general military organization the 
Kingdom A Militia Bill was according! 3 ' pre- 
pared ])y Lord Johii Kns^ell, nnd laid before 
the Hon^e of Commons. Tho debate thereon 
at once revealed tlie fact that the proposed 
statute had been badly devised One clause, 
which made the organ i/ation of the militia 
local in character, rather than general, was 

LouisNapoleon Bonapaito 


particularly unfortunate. Tiie attack on the 
Minis ter jr] Bill w’lis gcueial and fioni all 
quarter^ and, to the surprise of the Goveiii- 
rnent, a majority was iigainst Lbein. raliner- 
Stun, who was mnv out of the MiiiLtiy, in ado 
a poweiful and chaiacteiistic speech ngainsfc 
the policy of Lord Bussell, eukI the latter, 
ivit limit prolonging the coiitioverby, resigned 
his office. In tlie existing condition oP parties 
in Piiiliaiiicut it seemed almost i j 11 pnicti cable 
to form a new Ministry at all; but tlie Queen, 
in the eincigency, called to lier aid the Earl 
of Derby, mid undci* his loadeis^liip tlie xVd- 
ininistratioii was icorganized. 

The iic\v Piime Minister w’na not wanting 
in great iibiliLies; but he liad extreme dif- 
ficulty in l)i'inging into his Cabinet men of 
equal character with himself, The portfolio 
of tho Tre usury was given to Disraeli, who 
soon showed himsolf, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, to possess the same genius for figures 
and schedules which he had already displayed 
in the wider domain of general politics. Thf 
Ministry was somcwliat conglomerate, not 
made up on strict party Vines, but by selection 
and expedienc}’. If Palmerston could have 
been induced to join it, surticient power might 
have been developed in the Cabinet to extend 
the Government iiKlcfiuitely, But fis things 
stood, the end of tlie current Administration 
w^as seen from the heginiiiiig; the Derby 
Ministry Avas a pw alRr from the first, and on 
account of its obscure nieinhci^hip w’as desig- 
nated as the ^‘WIk)? Who? Ministiy.” 

A Parliamentary incident of the time 
serves well to illustrate the peculiar move- 
ments of the public mind in Enghind, and the 
iv.solntenobfi \Mth which opinion in that coun- 
try is .'^ouietiinoB confronted 113 ' the individual 
will. Ill 1817 Thomas Ihibington Jlacanlay, 
the historian, had lost his scat in the House 
of Commons. For some time lie had sat in 
that body as the representative of Edinburgh, 
iiiid had reflected fame on his constituents by 
the hrillinncy of Ins talents. At length, liow- 
over, he gave ofieiise to Ins rigid and exacting 
people by siqiporting a bill fora Parliamentary 
grant to the Iloyal Catholic College of May- 
nootli, in Leinster, Ireland. Accord i ugly, 
wdien the election came round, Jlacaulay^a 
name sank to the thii’d place on tlio poll-book 
of Edinbui‘gh, nnd he wa^, fortunately for him- 
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self, and more fortunately for tlio interests 
of liislorical literature, roniandcd to private 
life, Proud in liis huiriiliatiou, lie refubod to 
fit and for any other constituency, and JCdiii- 
buvgh, equally stitf in her resolve, waR 
to recall lier offending favorite to her so^^dce. 
At length, liowevcr, her resentment gave place 
to coiiunon sense, and it was signi/iod to Jla- 
caiilny that if he would offer himself, ho should 
ho again elected to Purhament. Not he. If the 
electors of Edinburgh should choose, of their 
own volition, to rot urn Inin to the House of 
Commons, he w^oiild heed tlioir call. " I slumld 
not,^ said lie in answer, ‘^feol myself justified 
in refusing to accept a public trust oflered to mo 
in a manner so honorable and so peculiar,” 
Ho was accordingly elected by a great majority, 
and at the opening of the session, in 1852, 
again took Ins seat in Parliament, 

It was ill this same autumn that the aged 
Duke of Wellington reached tlie end of bia 
eventful career. Pic died quietly in Wiilmer 
Castle, on the 14th of September, 1852, in the 
eighty-foiirlh year of his ngo. lie was among 
the last survivors of that RovoIiiUoliary Era, 
in wbicdiliolmd been so conspicuous and heroic 
a figure. More tlmn thirty -seven years had 
elapsed since, on that stormy and tumultuous 
June afternoon, on the plateau of Monte Saint 
Jean, be had paid : Ri>se, Guards, and clmrgol” 
A wliole generation Imd passed away since the 
great military Captain of England had issued 
from thiitsulpluiroua uproar of AVaterloo, to be, 
in some senao, the Arbiter of AA^csterii Europe. 
In the interval, be had been called often to the 
councils of his country, where the fiiriiplicity of 
Ilia character and bis touching, almost fatherly 
devoiioii to the Queen, rather than any great 
political talenis, w'ere displayed. In his last 
veins lie drew to himself, in a remarkablp de- 
gree, ihe veneration and afTcction of the En- 
glish pcfiplc. This was particularly true in 
London, where bis face and form were knowm 
to almost every workman of the streets. So 
great vvas bia reputation that the people called 
him, by pre8auuGuco, The Duke,” as though 
there were no other dnko in the kingdom. After 
reaching much beyond bis fourscore years, he 
wont down to the grave in full honor, nnd, 
after life’.s fitful fever, he slept well, Hia 
funeral called forth almost tlio eiiiire popula- 
tion of London, and the pageant of that day 


was unrivaled by anything which bad ever 
yet been witnoHsed in the Bnti&li Isles The 
muscof‘Temiy.soii took wing, and his song isuid 

Buty the Uieiifc Duke 
^YiUl an eiiujiiG’h lampntution; 

Lotus bury Llio (fjcal Duke 
To tiui noiho uf the mourn uig of a mighty 
uutiou — 

Moil riling when their leaders fall, 

MhurioiH cairy tlie warnov'h pall, 

And sou’Qw darkens Liaiidet luid hall. 

Where fill all ive lay the man whom w^e deploro? 
Hero, ill a heiiming London's central roar. 

Lot the sound of those he w a ought for, 

And the feet o( those lie fought for, 

Echo round liis bones for evermore. 

We ImvG already leniarkecl the temporary 
character of the Doiby Ministry. The elec- 
tions of 1852, though slightly 5n favor of the 
Administration, bad no empiin'!is. On the re- 
opening of Parliament, the onus of the Gov- 
ernment fell on Disraeli, Minister of the 
Treasury. We have seen above timt bis open- 
ing pass iu the management of lus Depart, 
meat had been, in a measure, successful ; but 
on that ocensian ho had merely temporized 
with tho gront questions of the revenuo, wdilch 
ho must now discuss in nccovdanco with some 
perinanont policy. Disraeli had now com- 
pletely abandoned the principles of Protection 
and become as sound a Free-trader as any. It 
was necessary that some alterations should be 
made in the income taxes of the Kingdom ; 
that the same slioiilcl be greatly reduced, if 
not ubclished, in the interest of the landlord 
class. In oj’der to make up for the lesiilting 
deficit in the revenue, Disraeli propo.'^ed a re- 
el iiction of the malt-tax, mid other modifica*- 
tioiis in the existing .scliediile. In prosenting 
the budget to the Houso of Commons, ho made 
ail elaborate and able speech, again oxhi biting 
the vast resovivces of bis genius and acquire- 
meiiti. Blit another, ns strong as bo, stood at 
the floor, and no sooner bad the ISIinister con* 
eluded his speech, tlian A^illiam E Gladstone 
rose to reply. Notwithstanding the great ef- 
fect which Disraelfs address bad produced on 
the House, his rival biire him down 5u the de- 
bate, and tho Derby iMinistvy, beaten on the 
i^esulLing vote, were obliged to resign. Tlie 
conflict on this ocension was the first passage 
at arms in the struggle for leadership between 
Disraeli and Glads ton duel of Parliament- 
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iiry giiiiiN, ^vliK'li was fl<sfciiitd to oontiiiuo willi I 
e\<wt\wy wltonuvUous of victor}^ tiiid dokat toi 
twciity-four yeai^i, until wlmb time the Queen 
slujiiM umiovc her favorite fioen the iiioiia by 
raising liiin to tlio jieeitigc ii'i the Eai! rif 
BeaiiOiisfiehL 

With the downfall of the Deiby Mn/htiy, 
a Cmilitioii Cabinet was formed Linder the 
leadei^hip of Lrnd Ahuidcen ivs Friiwe ALiU' 
i&Cer, Lord Iviis&oU was again eallod into the 
Goveiniiient as Secretary nf Foreign Affuiis. 
Palmer.^ton, wdio had been the agent of the 
latter .slatesnlau^s over thrown now been me liif> 
colleague, nccoptiug tlic office of Homo Sene- 
tary, Glads to iiti w'as nmilo Cluiiuipllor of tlie 
Exelieqner, this being his firat entuince into 
the Cabinet. The place which he accepted 
was, ns w'e have seen, the most dUficult, not 
to say dangerous, office in the Adniinistrntion ; 
but the new hiniistor entered iijion his diuiea 


with the confidence of a veteran, and it w^as at 
once perceived that liis abilities ni Iiandling 
the difficult prohleins of ii nance were ns ro li- 
sp icin>iH as they liad already hcen diowai to Sie 
on the woder plain of gencial polilic’^ 

Wg Inivp UDLv ai rived at that opiich ni the 
IiLstory of En^hind, wdion the afcttMitioii of tiio 
people and the G >vonunont w’as drawn away 
from the liojiic uffiiirs of the Kingdom to Iho 
greatest and ]nn>t prrph'ving iutcinatiouitl 
contiovei\v >\liich lias tinuhlod Euiopp in 
the pic-’Cnt ecntuiy It is dniibtful, indeed, 
wbotlmr any other fai’t in the dijdoniafv of 
the Idngdonis of Mndoin Em ope ''ince the ri^e 
of stated aft, has lieeii ‘•o gieaL a menace, so 
fiir-roaelii ng in its uiniiricatioii';^, nmi so diflicnlt 
of cottlcLuent, as thtit ^o*calU‘d Evstcun Qui:v 
T loy, on an nccoiiiit of whi<ih w'e are now to 
enter. It lias involved the eiitiie fabric of 
Europe, and a considernhlc poitimi of Asia, in 
tiip fnld<i of a crnnfdiciition wdiieh neithci the 


iidfni-> of Fkiik-O m)i the '^pear of Si Gcingo 
iia^ a> yet pi evaded to loo^e. 

Of this vast comphcEition, Tin key is tlic 
Jieart and cinitoi Slie li<Jd'> in goiici'al the 
ssontli-casteni ])ai Is of ]Curol>e and llie upprov- 
iinatc legions of A^ia. So far as her ]> 0 Mti(}n 
IS concerned, it is such as to gi\e her undis- 
puted coiitiol of tliose 11 a now waters which 
sqv.Utitc the Asiatic donviiiious from the oonu- 
tues of Southern Euiope, and sucdi contiol has 
been guaianlced liy tieuties mauy, for mom 
than a ceiitui}". At tlic upper limit o( Eu- 
Kjpeaii Tin key, the iiver Oanidic discharges 
by many in on tbs into tlic Black Sea. ] •'oil ow- 
ing the coast of lhatstnnuy wuitor south waid, 
wo cimiD to Con'sUiutinople, on the Bosphorus, 
a stiait nineli narrower and more easily con- 
trolled than Unit of Gibraltar. Then, tli rough 
tiie Sea of IManuoia, we make our way, through 
the Dardanelles, into the Archipelago, and 

thence into the 
free w aters of the 
Mediterranean. 

The advan- 
tage of the bitu- 
atiou Avns clearly 
discerned by the 
Roman CfCsars.. 
Constantine and 
Ills sons .selected 
that old Byzan- 
tium, lying m\ the point of land next the Bos- 
phorus, and looking in to Asia iMinor, as the seat 
of the iilasterii Empii e In the City of Con.staii- 
thic, 50 founded iind ao patronised, the Roman 
powei long nuiintuincd itself after tlie Eternal 
City of the Wc'^t had gone dowm before the 
n‘‘‘-aiilt8 of the Baihnnans, It wms williina 
fewv 'NeaiH of the bnth of Columbus that tlio 
iii^t Eastern CAwir, still healing the naiiiG of 
Con^lantine, yielded liis mepter to Mohaimued 
ir, and hi', army of Ottnnian Tniks The 
name nf the tionf]U('ror was sufHcieully signifi- 
cant Wliat Ahdjilialinian and his Smacen 
liost liiid hoi'ii iinabh' to aeconiplidi on tlio 
field of Touis, innie than seven ccntinies be- 
fore, that was iiotv effected at Cons tan tmoj do 
by the Ottouuvu Emperor and lus iiovee ael- 
diory. Islam was set up in Eui'ope. Tho 
Crescent shone on high above tlui dome of Sfc. 
Sophia. 

The conquest of Constantinople w’us niore^ 
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far nmiVj tlmii a inoro victory of 1^1 aru over 
Cluhtiiuiity. It broil the warlike Otto- 
iiiiins to prcHloniiniincc in Eun>pc 

Than llu‘se no fiercer or nriiu coiirii^eons sol- 
el ilm.-j liattlofl 111 the .sixteenth century. They 
weic tliii doMTiidants ot the inm-forger^ of the 
Altiiis. Tiioy luul tlipinrf(dves been coiivtM'teil 
to the piofo'^sion of the Piophet witli the 
awen'd and battle-axe of Arabia. Then, ni 
till 11 , tliey laid become the ino^t zealoii.i and 
auccc^.sftil proiia^^andi^^ts of the ncjw faith. 
Molianinied organized Ins eiiipiie from the cap- 
ital wliicli ho had conrpiercil, and the Ottoman 
Power was an e.^tahli^lied fact in Europe. 

The Turks were, from, tlie first, Asiatics, 
not Eni'iipeans. They iifid the thought and 
haintiide of tlic Oiimit With the Occident 
they lind nothing lu com in on. Theii religion 
was not more foreign to Europe llian them- 
selves. The wiiole history of the Tiirldsli 
power appealed from the fiist in the iiatiue of 
a historical displacement, by ^Yhlc!l a part of 
Asia had been thrown, as if by a geologic 
convulsion, among countries of a diffeient type 
a\ul origlu. To the of Euvope tliQ Tuvk^ 
Yvero an everlasting nioiuice. Up from the 
Sou til -east, by successful war.s, they made their 
way towaids the heart of Europe Theie was 
no nation aa far 'west as the Atlantic that did 
not, as late as the close of the seventeenth 
century, have serious apprehensions of what 
might ernno to pass from the aggressions of the 
Ottoman Power, 

The Turks, for more than three linndred 
years, niaiiitained then* isolation among the 
Slates of Europe. They assimilated in no par- 
ticular with the civilization of the West. Nor 
niiglit lb well have been foreseen what would 
he the condition of Eustein Europe in the 
nineteenth century if tlie Ottoman had not 
lost his power and ambition. But at length 
ho Hidden lid. Paralysis ciiine, in body, soul, 
and member. The Oriental habit at length 
predoniiniited over the etlinio forces of the 
race. The sons of the iron -forgers heeame 
Oiienlals ]nirc and .simple, lilohnmmedunism 
and opiiini wrought tngothor in the detcimira- 
lion of the Turk, until he hecamo the creature 
wnom wo see to-day. 

Ill the next place we must take into consid- 
ei’Ttion tiio condition of the siib]ect ]ieoplcs 
©ver ivhnTYi the Ottoman scepter in Europe 
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had lii'cii extended I'ho.'-e of the south cm 
part of EutopGiLii Tin key, wuth the exception 
of the Ciii^ek^ and Alhaniiuns, genenilly yielded 
to the of El mil, and verc gradually as- 
sinuhited to the dominant pcwei. But in the 
Dan 111) ilia conn triers the people of the .subject 
States retained their profc'Jsioii of Gieeic 
Catholioi''ni. The provinces in this region le 
niaiiied ChiEtian inuler jMohainiiicdau rule. 
As a general tiling, the Ottomans weie little 
disposed to pei.-ccUte for mere opiuioifs sake. 
Particularly after the decay of the Turkish 
])r)htical power had well set in, did the author- 
itios of the Sublime Porte act tolerantly to- 
wards the Christian subjects ol the Empire, 
so long as the latter lay quiet under the system 
of Government winch the Sultans had cstab- 
lisiied. Up to tins point, tliorofore, the render 
will hardly discover the outlines of those 
til re a ten mg complications which, tinder the 
name of the Eastern Question, liave so much 
distracted the States of modern Eui’ope. 

Thus much, however, is but the begiiuiiug 
of the pi obi Gin. In the next place, consider 
tlie Rii54iiau Empire. IVe ‘s\ieak bGre of that 
European Russia extending from the Ural 
Eiingc to the borders of Germany, and from 
the Cancasiia and tlie Black Sea on the south to 
the Arctic Ocean. Within this almost infinite 
domain a vast power, political and ethnic, 
emerged suddenly to view nt the close of the 
seventeenth century. That I ns] died Barbarian, 
Peter tlie Great, appeared on the scene, and 
became one of the principal actor^^. He put 
himself at the bead of the Slavonic race, 
organized an Empire on a large scale, left the 
old inland capital of Moscoiv, made In.s way to 
the Gulf of Finland, and planted there his new 
seat of Government. It was clearly his policy 
to is^ue and bring with Jiirn, among ihe civiU 
ized States of the West, the 'new Muscovite 
power, wdiich lie Imd created rather than 
111 lion ted. In this stiipondoiis soli erne he beat 
a limit sornewimt at random , and made many 
and grave mi “Stakes. One thing he dearly per- 
coivod, and that was that the inland barbaric 
nharnctor of the Muscovite dominion must give 
place to a new system, which should be niari- 
tiino,niKl therefore cominerdal, iu its diaraetpr 
ami intonmtinnal m its relations The po'j'.cR- 
sioii iind dcvolopnipuL of pea- board eniporia was 
a qufi nm in the scheme of the Czar. 
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111 11 wonl, theie Avas, must i)e, fur tliis lle\^ 
Iniporiiil Kiis^ja, an oiitld to Ihe oaan, ancl 
tlicace to tlio world. Tlie ]irojetit was rahoiuil 
iu tlie lirgliest degree, an rl I'roni tlie (lay of Us 
conception uutii the proven t> tlie eiiterprifio ot 
Peter I. Jias never ceiined to he tiie dream and 
purpose of Ins siicccs'^ors, 

Let us i]Ow see how Vcter\ plan might be ■ 
carried into efiTect. In the first place, it would 
be possible to niuhe a way to the south east 
by the cotifjuest of PerMa, (lirongh Alglianis- 
tan, into the valley of the Indus, and thence 
to the great waters of the Indian Ocean But 
the draught on Peter's mind was not in that 
direction. The great States with which ho 
desiied to compete lay westward, The intcr- 
natioiml s^^gtem into which ho would enter was 
European, not Asiatic. We shall see, how- 
ever, that at II later age, when tlie Biitish 
East Indian Empire was so forward in devcl 
opmenbas to check tiio Bussiaii movement, 
the Czar Ificholns actually sought, partly by 
diplomacy and partly by force, to make his 
w’ay through Afglmnisian into India The 
great chsastcr to the Britidi arms in Ciihul, 
nn account of which already has been given, 
was, as we have seen, the cliiect rosiilt of the 
Russian ])olicy in its Eastern ai>|]li(‘aLion. In 
ffie second j)?ace, Ci^ar Peter might take po&- 
fiesaion of tlie Black Sen, and from that vaiitag (3 
work Ilia way by conquest through theTiiikish 
doniiiiiona westward to the iEgciuu Or, liy 
varying the scheme, he iniglit take his course 
directly to tlie Bu^iphoriis, ovei whelm Con- 
atantiiioplo, take possession of the straits, and 
thus send his ship? freely into the ktediter' 
ranenn. 

It must be leniemhered, however, that to 
deal thus withTuvkey) iu the first yi^arsof the 
eighteenth ecu tiny, was a very different ineaS' 
ure from a similar aggression after tlie lapsio 
of a hundred and fifty yoais> But still a 
third coius(i was open to Peter, and this lie 
chose to follow. He might «oleet tha Baltic 
as bii means of exit into the Atlantic, in 
which case his new capital must 1 k^ founded 
on lliat cua&t* This was accordingly done— a 
measnie which may he legavded us the gveat- 
est of the Gmv'a mistakes. The event soon 
showed that vast inter commercial relations 
could not well he established heUveeu Russia 
and tlie Weston i kingrlonm by way of the Bal* 
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tic Sea. vSt. PeteihUuvgh was too fav away 
fioin the foiLicth imrallel of latitude to hecuine 
ix great coinmercud empoiium. No doubt Fe- 
tor dm Great was eeublmmed to pursue the 
cour&e which iio finally cliosc, iii hia atleinpLed 
exit to w'lU'iu water and the fi’cedom of the 
world. Thu destruction ol the Otloinan Power 
at that tiriK^ was too serious a iiuiLter to be 
rashly undci taken But considered as ii iaot, 
tlie estahlMiinent of the Russian capital on 
tlie Gulf of Fiulaiul was an error in policy 
wJiich the whole Ibice of the Empire lias not 
yet been able to correct. 

As long ago as the times of Empress Cath- 
erine, the embarrassment of the situation waa 
severely felt, That imperious personage, 
ablest, perhaps, of thowoman sovereigns known 
in history, peiccived clearly that St. Peters- 
hui'gb, considered ns the emporimn of die 
Empire, was a failure. We may now see- 
clearly how Catherine chafed and fretted on ac- 
count of the barriers against her progress in. 
the only directions whither she do.sired to go. 
Over one of the gates of St. rutershurgh, on 
tlie side looking towards the Black Sea, she- 
put up this inscription: “ The Way lo Gonslan^ 
tuw}jlc” But that way was too arduous even 
for the ambition of the Ozuriiia ami for Su- 
waioff; Perceiving tiie impiacnoafiifity of a 
conquest of Constantinople in her day, she 
ca.st a longing eye to India, and in the last 
year of her life we find her, In jiumuaiice of 
tins ambition, engaged in idaniiing tlu^ inra- 
fiioji ami conqae.st of Persia. Jlentli cut riiort 
the eiiterpri.so, mid the great drama which ivas 
on in Prance drew tlie attention of her sue- 
ces'jois to the .‘-tiiniig events in Europe. 

But not uith standing the mistake of Czar 
Peter, iiotwiLhstaiiding the defeat or fuiluvo of 
many of the plans of Catherine ll., the Rus- 
sian Empire continued to glow and expand 
with umvvelous nipidlty. Already in the t\ge 
of Frederick the Great the military rc.'joincos 
of Russia were ohsin ved with anuizoinent and 
same canstevuatum by the Western rowcYS. 
It is doubtful W’hethci’ any other great Empire 
has become vast, and regular, and .strong, in so 
few generations as have ela]>sed since the ap- 
parition of Russia among tlio ELuopcan na- 
tions. Already in the closing years of the 
Napoleonic era the tvemondinis impmit of the 
Russian onwer made Europe tremble. It was^ 
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.thiit monstrous struoturo that the 
Grand Army of the CoiNiciui broke into 
pieces, while the Boienl tempests roaring' out oF 
Litliiuinia liid the residue under I lie snows for- 
ever, Thu ]\IascoYite luid come. 

Henceforth Ilns.Hia, by her foico and ve- 
hem cure, inspired n dread in all the Western 
States It should not l)c said tliut Fraiice 
and England fpiued the power of tlie Czar; 
but there was constant apprehension of his 
aggressiveness. Tlie Hussian do minimis were 
wide eiiongl), and had a popidation .sufficiently 
vast to constitute a physical tenor to Eastern 
Europe, and the passions which mti'o known 
to slumber in tlio lire as ts ol the RoniauoEs 
might well inspire nlarni in the domain of 
cliplomnoy, 

At the time of which we speak the Russian 
crown was worn by Emperor Nicholas I 
He was at this time fifty -six years of age. 
Ho was a son of tliat Paid I. whose 
assassination, in 1801, was so fatal a oir- 
oiimstance to Napoleon. Nicholas, as all 
the Czfirs, and pnrticiilarly the Czarina Calli- 
orino, liad clone before hinij loolcetl with ever- 
longing eyes upon the Bosphorus, and the pos- 
sible exit by that route into the wairn winters 
of the Jlediterninean. It could luirdly be 
said to be a SGCi*et. in any part of Europe tliat 
the Czar desired the (lismembermcnb ol the 
Turkish Enipiiu The decadence of that 
power had, in the moan time, been still more 
clearly manife.stecl tiian in the first quarter of 
die century. But the Western Powers had 
uow come to look upon Turkey aa a barrier 
to the progress o( Russia, a sort of buffer be- 
tween the ram’s liead of Muscovism and the 
woiis of European civilization on the East. 
Turkey might suffice to deaden the stroke and 
distribute its effects, so that they should not 
he felt in the West, Nor was Nicliolas him- 
self at all careful in the matter bP concealing 
his desires and purposes. The Russian Czar 
was, as yet, too little removed from the honesty 
ol barbarism to be a good diplomatisb, and 
tluis thought it no harm to speak to the rep- 
resQutatives of the AVoalern States relative to 
the 2 :)robable dismemberment of Turkey. He 
did not perceive that his open cupidity would 
jar on the diplomacy of the West. Culling 
to mind the easy process of International spoli- 
ation which his grandmother, Oathenne II, , 
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had laid witli An stria and Prussia in the di- 
vision f)f Ikiland, he cfuicoivod tluit the smup 
method might well and cmdially ho adoj>U>fl 
1)}’ liimsolf, Napoleon III., and Victoria. 

C/ar Nicholas \\i\^ nf>t wanting in great 
ability. His dark and luei'cing eyes easily 
saw the situation, hut did ii(>t see the temper 
of those with wdicm lie ha<l to deal. He 
thought tliiU tlie only thing tc bo done was to 
gain 11 colleague or two m tlie mutter of 
shaking the Ottoman tree, assured, as he wiis, 
that tlie ripe fruit 'would fall richly to the 
gifluucU He cliS'Cevned, moieovev, that bi^ fel- 
low, his true coadjutor in tlie work before 
him, was Great Britain. Austria Imd been 
already siiboi'diimted to his purpose. Prusslq 
he fedt sure of securing to his interest Erauco 
he did not so greatly regard, hccauso of the 
rcvolutioimry condition of affairs in that coun- 
try. But England was a necessity, and !io 
accoraingly began his overtures to her. As 
early as 1844, on liis visit to London, the 
Czar plainly told the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Ahordoen, at that time Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, wliat he thought ouglit to be 
done in the event of the approaching dissolu- 
tion of Turkey. It seems that the courtesioa 
of the occasinii lequired the English stntesmen 
to be silent, and the Cmv mistook their silence 
lor assent. Accoidingly, on his return to 
St. Petersburgh, he had his lUnistor of State 
to prepare a niemoianflum of the arrange- 
ment^' wliicli he supposed he luid made witli 
Great Britain. Afterwards lie ojieued up cor- 
respoiicleiice with England, calling the atten- 
tion of that Power to his supposed understaiid- 
iiig witli her, and deinonatrating the cour.se 
wliich Russia and Great Britain .should ^tnko 
together when the calaclysin should occur in 
Turkey. From these negotiation a England 
either drew back, or again answered with 
silence 

The reader ivill not fail to perceive some 
of the reasons \yhy Great Britain had, befoie 
the epoch at which wq have now arrived, be- 
come profoundly anxious that the political and 
territorial integrity of the Ottoman Power 
should be main tai tied. In her anxiety, the 
strongest element was doubtless her desire to 
hold her corimiercial ascendency in the Medi- 
terranean. Let the student look attentively 
at the map of that great Inland Sea, aiwl tho 
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pi><iti<ju the Riiropesiu ^StiitOf^ relative* thereto. 
Let linn ultr^erAe how, on the roeh of CHhiah 
ini, CTieat Ihitnin luia sot her fortir^ff, com- 
mumlhig the western entmnee. Let him note 
the analogy hetwcon 0 ]})nLltur and the Bos- 
ph(jnn. Tjie hitter is the eastcni entrance to 
the MecViterranoan. If Lnglaml emild contiol 
til at stmit, she >vouhl he ahsoluU-ly i ms tress 
of the. sitaathui. Note the fact that, at the 
poiilii-oastern angle of the Meditcrraocan, Great 
Britain has man aged, since the hegiuning of 
the cell til ry, tfi hold the upper lianch Could 
she acuomplirih the sanio at the iiortlneast ex- 
tremity, her sovereignty of the whole region 
of the iMcdiloiraiiean would lie complete. 

Xt was not to ho supposed, however, that 
in tue case of the (hsnieniherment of Tin key, 
iflTt vOiitrfA of the Biisphorns would fall to 
Lii gland. That must inevitably be the por- 
tiou of the Cxnv. Though that personage 
might willingly concede to England the estal)- 
lislmient of her dominion in Egypt, together 
witii the possess Kin of Candia and otlier nota- 
ble advantages in the East, he would inevi- 
tably take for himself tho Dan idiian provinces, 
and tliH control of tlic Bosphorus. Em- this 
reason England strongly desired that Turkey, 
her ally and friend, not to say her dependent, 
sboidd retain her phioe among the rv'ition^i, and 
keep her paralytic grip on the only channel 
leading from the Black Sea into the Mediter- 
ranean. Great Britain would stand behind 
the Sublime Porte, and giinraiitco its an ton only 
and tho iiiclcpendeiiCG of Turkey. If Eng- 
laud could not herself olihini pos.session of the 
Bosphorus, she would .see to it tliut the pos- 
session of the Bo'^phorns should remain ni the 
hands of her ally and dependent. She would 
make Turkey her proxy, and would do by her 
\vhu she could not oponW do heiself. IVhile 
seeking to avoid open and dehherate responsi- 
bility in the 111 utter in hand, i^lie would 
aihipL, nevertheltss, the old law maxim appll- 
cahlo to the qaestiou: Qui ahum ffreit, 
faeif prr 

IW now take into emi^-idomtloii still 
aTioflun* a-^poet of ihi'^ multi farioii^ Eintcrn 
(iiio<lji>n. Glance for a nmmont at tlio old 
LUvki'sb io^Yn of rTcrUMilem Thoro the rivalry 
Ijetwecii Biissiii aial the Western Powers was 
hasf'd wholly on i’cligiou« ditfcrciices. Within 
tlio Elrdy City the Greek Catholic Cliurcdi and 


I the Koinan Oatliolic Churcdi were sot fiioo +u 
lace, and fclio hifctcnioss of tliolr liviilry was 
l)ro]jj)rtii)ual to the fully of tlie f'Uprn'=ititions 
wljioh divided tiicni The Greidi had 

its fonntalinhead of authority in St. PoLcrn- 
biirgh, and the Ennui ii Chiireh looked to the 
Eternal City aa the scut ot vis goveiunvcut. In 
Jerusalem numy of tho sacicd places weie held 
hy the Gieeks; othcid, by tho Latin mouka 
reproKonting Eonie. In times past- tho pro- 
teetorate of tlie Latin lUOiikH in Jerusalem, 
inul, in gciioral, the guardianship of Christian 
inlerorit*i in all S)'ria, liad been conceded to 
Eraiico. Tlie ]) rote c to rate of die Greek 
Cliurch, in its ivholc extent, belonged to Eiis- 
si a, It thus bapiiened that wlien a Greek cc- 
cleriiustic fell into a qiinnel witli a Latin 
monk, in Jcvnsalm — a cjuaii cl relative to tho 
Cluiich ill Bethlehem, ilio SancLimry of tho 
Nativity, the Tamil of the Vhgiu, the Stone 
on which the body of Olirist was anoiiUecl, or 
the yoYcn Arclio.s of the Mothei' of God— tho 
Greek priest had behind lilin the Czar of Eiis- 
sia, and the Latin monk the ruler of France. 
Not without the pvofonndost olemcnts of in- 
structinu is this picture of the niMiiy of tho 
greatest polilicul powers of modern times be- 
hind the poor, pitiful, obsolete auperstitions 
rampant old Syrian tonvi. 

TJio matter, however, was sufficient to fur- 
nish a pretext for tho autagmrism of France 
and Eiissia. But yet it is due to civilization 
to gay tlnit a more powerful and valid leason 
was foniid for Fieiich liostihty. Tbe accession 
to power of Priuoe Louis Napoloon Bonaparte 
M'ag aceonipli'^lied, ns wo himll see in a succeed- 
ing (iljaj)ter, hy means at wdiich a jicriipulous 
ruler would have staillocl. But Najiolcon did, 
not scruple. Ho wont straight forward, and 
accomplished his purpose. Wo ao(>aev had he 
clone so, however, than lie foinid it necessary 
to distrncfc the attonlion of the Froueli peojilc 
from the ralher sht>ciking nmnner in which ho ' 
lind eoiiie to power. Having mado a snoecps 
of tho Coup (VEiat, hci must m>w ohiitorato 
the memory thoieof hy a coup do ijloi re For- 

eign war was iihno^-t a necessity of the sitiia- 
tif>n , and a Larin monk in JeriiPnlem, (pnir- 
I'ehng aiamt ids niouo])r>ly ol the Aiioinling 
RUmc*, eonstitiited as good an r-Xetiso as any, 
Tt shcmld he romeniiiOiovL also, that Fninee, 
ill jiarticulnv Frjinc'e viii(h'v tlm nceptor vf 
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home t(, the gloi’ilit’fttimi of tha imiim of 
Pi'iHice Ijy victory in iurcign iviuvs 

Still another element must he lu trod nee cl 
into the complication. We have &ccn iilroiuly 
that a large part of the subject populations of 
the Ottoimui Empne were Oliiistuins of the 
Greek Csifcbolic faith They were tluih subject, 
ecclc'^iastically, ti) the Rusij^iau Pi i mute of the 
Cluii’cli, a nil ^YGrc iinclor the jirotcctioii of the 
Czar. TlifiSsc people were also Sluvouic 111 
their origin, ami wore thus cUvovcod in their 
race sympiittues from the Turk?)- The Dan- 
nbiaii Principalities were more liuHsiau than 
Turldsh ill manner and custom and elbiiic 
pieference. Among tlio»e elements of syin- 
pathy felt by the peoples inside of European 
Turkey for Russia and lier system, the relig- 
ious id entity constituted the safest and surest 
pretext which the Czar might seize upon as a 
claim for infcerfeicnce, arid tliis lie adopted ns 
his m‘giiment with the Western Powers 111 
justification of his proceeding. 

In the mean time, however, Nicliohis made 
a final open overture, in the hopes of scouring 
the absent and cooporatiun of England. Up 
to the hegi lining of 1853 the Czar still be- 
lieved that the Goveinnioiit of Great Britain 
was in virtual accord with his own on the 
question of how Turkey should be disposed of 
in case of her dihiuomheimeut. In January of 
that year, while he was in attendance at a ducal 
party, given by bis friend the Archduchess 
Helen, tu which the diploniatical corps at St. 
Petershurgh wag invited, he plucked a^idu the 
English Ambassador, Sir Hainiltoii Seymour, 
and opLMily revealed to him, in a free con- 
versation, Ills view-s relative to Tmkoy. He 
expressed his u'isli that tlie Dunubian Piinci- 
pall ties should heroine iiulepoiideiifc under lius 
own protc‘['tioii The Turlcish Power, as am h, 
was to cea^e to exi'st. The Czar clisovovud 
any puvpo-e, of occupying Con<^tautiuopU' ; but 
it was clear fioin tlm conver.-jition that that 
metropolis was no lougor to eon.stitnte a bar- 
rier to bis exit into tbo xEgeaii All Soiitb- 
eastoni Eui'ope was, according to the Cznr^s 
plan, to 1)0 reorganizpd, iimlrr tlie airspicos 
of Russia and Enghiiul E’icliolas told Sir 
Hamilton that, so far as be ivas concerned, 
Gi^at Biitaiii might take possession of Egypt 
and Gandia as Her part of the spoils. He did 
Tint seek to have the work done by tieaty, 
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but simply by an informal agrcernofit of the 
parties.^ 

The clfecL of these radical ]>i' 0 ]K)sit‘[oniS Ujjon 
the English Ministiy may well be iiu agin oil. 
The Brltrsh ( h) ver union t informed NmliokiH 
that they could not be a party to the spoli- 
ation of Turkey. The Govorninent of the 
Porto was in friendly allinncc and under treaty 
stipe latloius with Great Britain, and tlio dip- 
lonuitical morality prevalent among the West- 
evu >States, would by uo means permit such 
a proceeding on the part of England as that 
contemplated by the Czar. That aovoreign 
was tluis, ill ;<Gnse, mated at the outset; but 
he immediately fell back aj>oii Ins right to ex- 
ercise a protectorate over the .several mill ions 
of Christians wdio weie subject to Ottoman 
rule. On this point he expressed him.sclf with 
deteriuiiiation, and in dciense of his coiirflo 
and purpose, he confidently set forth the Treaty 
of Kutchulf-Kainardji, which liad been con- 
cluded by Empress Catlieiiiie and the Siiltau 
ill 1774. According to the terms of tliis in- 
strument, the Ottoman Government bad con- 
ceded to the Gzav the right to protect con- 
stantly the Chiistiiin religion and its churches; 
and also to allow the Minister of the Iinpeiial 
Court of Russia to make, on all occasions, I'c pre- 
son tationn, as well in favor of the now church in 

^Itwasin iho course oi this eveT-memovablo 
converMUion between the Czar and ^ir Hamilton 
Seynium* Unit Nicholas, in a very aninintcd and 
witty manner, atinck ofl’ a phrnfio which was 
destined tu puss into the diploniatical and com- 
mon laiiginige of the I i miss, and, indeed, to ro- 
maiu foiever a.s a iK'Culinr exiirepsion m the hia- 
ton cal jargon oi the NinofceeiitU Chmtiiry, The 
Czar, ii(l<lios.Hing Sir Ihiinilton, fiaiil . Wo have 
on our liands a waia— a vciw f>hlc man, it 

will lie a gTcal iius fortune if. one of these dayHiho 
should slip away from ns ])efoie ilu' nec'cssniy 
{iriMiigciiiciUs linve biMui made Fiuin tho 
jiionient this coiivei.sation w,is dn iilged, Turkey 
liecnme known by the* ej)itlieL <d the “8ick 
^lan " If one m-iy h(' pevnnthal to mihIo at 
natioind (h'cav, and to (oijoy lh(‘ w'lt of an linn 
perca% tlien indeed may Vlie pungent phnii^e 
aceei)UMl as one of the happiest cim ceils which 
was ever nttciod The “Sick of Uk' Fast 

has survived neaidy foity years, but tJie trutlifnh 
ness o£ the CziiFs pliiaso is as clear to- day as H 
wm in Jninuuy of It only I’emains to say 

flmb tho “ iiecessLiiy arrangements'' to w'hicli tlic 
O'/av lefened had respect to Avhat England and 
Russia were expected m a friendly way to do on 
the occasion of Ihe Jwieral I 
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C/oii»tiiiitiiioplc, of which men ticn will lie made 
ill the Fourteen til Article, aaiu favor of Llio.se 
who oflioiate therein, promising to take fiiioli 
repre.seiitiLtioiis into due coiisideiation, ns being 
made by ii confidential fuiietionai'y of a iioigh 
boring and siuoevoly friendly Powev Under 
this conipiiet, the Czar now took his btaiid, and, 
in the resulting con espon deuce, Lord John 
Rn.<.sell, perlinps inadvertently, admitted the 
correct neF.s of tiic position wiiicli ^^icliolas Imd 
a^siiiTied. Addio'isiiig Sir I Iain 1) ton Seymour, 
on the 9th of Fob i nary, 1863, Lord Russell 
said: *^Tl\o mom the Turkish Govenuneut 
adopts fcliQ rales of inijiartial law and equal 
fid ministration, the less will the Einpevor of 
Russia find it necessary to apply that excep- 
tional protection which his Imperial Majesty 
has found ao burdensome and inconvenient, 
though, no doubt, prescrilied by duty and 
sanctioned hy treaty d' It would therefore ap- 
pear clear that, according to the Treaty of 
1774, and hy the admission of Lord Russell 
relntivo tlicreto, the Czar did Ijave the right 
of interference in the Turkish Principalities 
for tiie protection of the Greek Christians 
resident tlierciit. 

It was not long, however, until England 
awoke to a realization of the fact that to 
grant the Czar^s Cfinstr action of the Treaty of 
1774 was virtually to give away the whole 
q lies t i on . Th a t con s tni c 1 i on was, tlmttlielliis- 
sian Emperor had a gniend right of iiUevrereuce 
on behalf of tlie Greek Cliristiiins throughout 
the Tiirki.sli floniinioii, There, fiir instance, 
at the extreme south of Europeau Turkey, 
were the Greek Principalities, with ahoiib four- 
teen millions of people, nominally Oliristuins. 
Wfuit should 1)0 done with these? Should it 
be admitted that tlio Greeijs, on the lino of their 
roligiou.s synipathics, might accept the general 
protectorate of the Cxav to the virtual al) roga- 
tion of their aliegifinco to the Tnrki.sii sover- 
eign ? Tliii would indeed seem to bo the mean- 
ing of the cimccfisinn ^vhieh the Povtchad made 
to C'litlieriue the Great. The IFosteim Power'^, 
liowevor, and England in particiihir, cho.se to 
put an other and very di fib rent sense into the 
TieiUy of Kaiuardjii Tlie English interpreta- 
tion of that instrument now was that the Sultan 
Imd merely con coded the Russian Minister at 
ConstaiUiuople the protoetevate. of a ccrlahi 
Qmic church in that city, and that no general 
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right or prerogative of the Gzar lespectiug the 
Cliri.stiaii subjects of the (^L toman Empire luul 
been granted, 

hieverchele^^, the Cztir went struiglit ahead 
with hii^ scheme of mteiicrence. Other mat lei’s 
had now been cleared away* The dispute be- 
tween the Lull 11 monks and the Greek eccle- 
siu'itics ni Jerihalem had been easily settled. 
But the cleniaiuls of the Czar relative to the 
Tuikisli Christ inns were urgent, and would 
take no denial, Nicholas de.'^patched Prince 
Ment'-ohikofl’ to Cons tan tiiiople to extort from 
the Siiltau a guarantee that ceitaiu re form a 
should be at once made in liis adunnrstnitiou 
redntive to his Christian subjects* These de- 
niaiula wore deemed hy tlic Poite to he uii 
reasonable ; and Mentscliikoff witiidrew. The 
Czar thereupon oulered tivo divifeions of hia 
army to cross thePnith into Turkish territory, 
and to hold the country until the Sultaa should 
accede to the demands made upon him. 

Meanwhile, diplomacy waa i)iisy at the 
prol)lem. Ambassadors from England, Aus- 
tria, France, and Pru.ssia, met at Vienua to 
wrestle with the question of peace and war. 
Though Russia \m\ already invaded tlio Turk- 
ish dominions, she continued to represent lier- 
self as peaceable. Slie would have pence; 
hut guai'antee*s must be given; and Turkey 
must eon cede tbe Russian pnitcctorate over s 
her Cliristian subjects. The diplomales ivere 
disposed to yield to the Czads demands, and a 
HI Gill 01 and um was piepaied in accordance with 
his wishes. The qiie.stion seemed at tiie point 
of solution, and ])piice about to bo pec u red, 
when everything was suddenly changed by the 
action of Lord Strulfind de Redclifib, at that 
time Minister Plenipotentiary of Gioat Eiilain 
at Con.stiintinoplo. He pointed out to tlic Sul- 
tan, witli great force and cl earnests, the lesults 
which were suic to follow his acceplanre of the 
piopobcd new ti'eaty. He urged the Porte to 
fight, and showi^d c()iK4nsiv(4y tlmt, in the 
event nf war, the We.-itein Powei'i^, and par- 
ticuhirly England and France, umst esfioiise 
the Turkish cause, and lb at, in that event, the 
autoTiomy and iiKlepeiidence of the Ottonnin 
Empire would he secured* His views ])re- 
vailed; and the memorandum of the Vienna 
Convention was nceordingly rejected. With 
that rejection, wav be came a certainty, and 
the solution of the Eastern Question, to which 
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we liave here allotted jjo imicdi was iv‘- 

to {.\\{* b\syov<], 

TJioie was imw^ (liinii|^ tbe hitoi* part nf 
18.03, SI brjVf ]jitorv«il ol' flisit IJiilI (d’ nogotiii- 
tion ivliicU pi'ococlc.S' a wiw iiftia* thii mirk* has 
bc'corue a C'ortainty. WliCMi Tmkcy ivl'nsnl t(i 
accept the pinposal of the Yuour.v uK'<liv\torr^, 
ehe allei'Cfl to strike nut cm Lulu oHhnding 
w'ords 111 tlicir lueiiioraiukiin, luul tn put 
theroui u <‘huir'0 which w'oulcl lx* a(‘cej)tal)lL’, 
But this modi (icat inn was rej enter] ^vitli .sanrii 
hy jMciunvlnie It^o hhupernv nf ttio 

French laid not onl}^ joined fully in the pur- 
poses nf Eii^^diiiul, but W'{\^ clearly covetous f»f 
leadership iu tlie coining con (hot, ITinlev this 
SDiifciiiient, lie wiote a leLler to Cznr Nirihohi.s, 
urging him in a somciviiat lofty strain to keep 
tlie peace nf Euro[)c, aiul closing with a threat 
that ill case the peace was broken, be and liis 
Ally, the Queen of Eiiglaiul, ^Yollld regard 
var ns a measure of necessity and justice, 'fo 
tb is the Czar replied that ho was acting under the 
pi a i n s ti p u 1 a t io 11 s of fo r me r trea ties Fi oni tlu s 
position liG wxiiild not icccdc, and that, should 
Russia he forced into a conflict, the Emperm’ 
of the French w^ould find her as able to defend 
lieraulf in 1B54 m she had hren in 18121 With 
such pleasant reiiiiiuleis the two Iinperinl 
pei son ages sought to soothe each other's fo cl- 
ings when they luid deter mined to fight 

111 the meantime, however, war had actually 
beguiu Glance again at the map of the Black 
Sea and the surrounding countries. It will he 
eeeii that the northern and castor a shorea be- 
long to the Ilussiiin Empire, Avhile the south- 
ern coast is held by Tuikey. Each nation 
bad fleet in tliese Enxiiie waiters, the Uns- 
filan squad ro]i having its base at Sebastopol 
ill the Crimean Peninsula on the iioitli; and 
the Turkish fleet holding a like relation in the 
town of Sinopo on the fi<iufc]iern shore. It had 
now become clear that Riis'^in, in ordei' to 
make sure of tiie neutrality of Austria, must 
withdraw her anus from the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities into which ‘?lie had penetiatcdi for 
tiio Austrian Emperor was averse in the high- 
est degree to such occupation by the frirces of 
the Czai‘. It was also clear that hostilities 
must break out on the Black 8oa The En- 
glish and Fioncli fleets and armies were al- 
ready on their way to the East* As somi as 
they should arrive at the entrance to the Dnr- 


ilaiu.41c>, the Hiiltaii, liaving (joiitiol (jf that 
narrow htrait, iiiid also (jf the 8c‘u of Marmora 
mid the BospluJius U^ulf, would, intdcr Ids pro- 
rngiitivo, open llios(‘ Mate IS for Ihc juis^^ago of 
the allied Mpiadroii into the Black Sea. Ma- 
ture ami ('ivili/ali(ni had coiuspncd lo uiidvo 
ti\at wtUev and the adjac^mt shoroi^ the ^eut of 
the inipoiuling coidlud. 

Russia iiow^ .sought to piccipitato lio.slilitios 
and to gain advantage bernre llip arrival of 
the French and Eiiglisii forces. She lUM'oid- 
ingly allowed the Rus^iiau counnauder in the 
Black Sea to hover about Siiio])e w'itli a view 
of provoking a Imtlle The imo vocation was 
leadily, almost auxioiisl^^ accepted. On Iho 
30th of November, 1853, the Turkish fleet 
sailed out from Smope and anticipated iho 
Russians iu giving ha L Lie. The result wms Iho 
ail nihi III dull of the Turkish scjiuidron, and tho 
boinbardmeut and destriicdon of Biiiojie, Tlio 
]iew.s of the conflict created great exciLoment 
ill England and France, and tho w^ar spirit 
flamed high. Soon afteiuvards all diplomnlical 
coiTespondoiice wms broken oF. Tlie Ilusbian 
Amlmsadors W'ere ordered lionie from Paris 
and diondun, and tho.se of Eiighind and France 
withdrew^ from St. Petei&hurgh. Bechirntiona 
of war wau’e mutually made liy Turkey, Giciit 
Britain, and France, as Allied Pow'ers oil the 
ono side, nml by Russia on the other. It re- 
mained to decide llic issue by tlie arbitrn merit 
of battle. 

It is not jmvposcd in this connection to 
give an account of the Crimean War, A 
11 arm Live of that conflict wall be leservcd for 
the chapter dc Voted to the Instory of Eastern 
Europe in the ])resenb century. It has been 
the pur [lose in the current nurrative to make 
clear tho antGcedeiit®! of the couflicl hetvveOL 
tlie Allied Power.^ and Russia in the Black Sea, 
by reciting wdth toleiable fnlbiess the piincipal 
features of the Eastern Question— a question 
wdiich, for ngo^ fo come, must continue to elicit 
the keenest interest on the part of all students 
of history. The iiairative lins been given, as 
it wore, from the BiitiMi point of view, — this 
for the rensoii tlmt Gj'oat Britain properly 
may bo I'egarded as tlie leading factor in tlie 
main ten auce of the Turkish cau^ie, and the 
principal contributor to the very imperfect 
solution of the questions involved in the war 
We may now revert for a moment to tliG 
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pro^ri'uss of a.IUiir'j iii the Ifouio (Tovoiiiiiinit 
of Eii^IiukL 

'V\m Jtlnnstry of Lord AijL^idGen hud ))oo!i 
prill uirdy dis^u^^ed to pcuoc. 1 1 M'iil )u) u- 
iiiciiihoi't'd that Lord Palnioiston had accejitod 
ofllco ill tlio Ciil)iiiotJ)ul it as [Foiiio SoC' 
rotary. In tho dutirn of lii^ position lie de- 
voted Id nisei f assail uoiiwly to several r]uc\stioiis 
of lUUcU iniportunee in the donums tie cennomy 
of Eiii^daiid ; but apparoJiLly gave little atten- 
tion to the foreign n/Iaii's of tlio (Tovennnent, 
The Hcqnel showed, however, that his eye was 
steadily fixed iijion the iirogresn of events in 
the lOast, and also that lie did not agree with 
his eollengU(‘S iu Llieir peaceable dispositions> 
Such a state of a Hairs in the (Jabiiict was sure 
to jiroduco a ni])turo. Lord Ahurdeen w’asa 
man of iicaeo, and Glad stone, Secretary of the 
Exch(‘(iucr, was in symimtliy with tlic views 
of the leader. Tlioso views predominated for 
a wliilo in the policy of the Government, and 
it was in aceordanco with this policy that tiio 
futile oi Ports for peace had been made by the 
four powers in Council at Vienna. 

Meanwhile, however, the war spirit pre- 
vailed more and more in Great Britain, and 
Lord Palmerston, better tlian any of his col- 
leagues, (li see rued the drift of public sentiment 
and tliQ incvitahle codrse of evcnits* At 
length the news arrived that the Turkisli 
fleet liad been destroyed in the fnrion.? conflict 
oflrSinofiG, The oflicial reports of the battle 
sliowetl til at four tliousaiid Turks had been 
reduced by slaughter to four hundrefl, and 
that of this handful not a single man had es- 
caped without a wound. Tlinugli the battle 
had been fouglit fairly enough, the press of 
Western Europe doscrihed the ongagomeiit as 
‘‘The Massacre of Sinope." The news in 
En gland was like the jioiiring out of a tank 
of nil on a hoiifire. Lord Pnlmeratoii urged 
<hc Cabinet to inovo forward with decision to 
a de(’larati(ni of war. Ho advocated the 
Bending of an annnnicnt immediately into the 
Black Sea; for, with his iisnnl breadth of un- 
derstanding, ho had discerned that that water 
was to be the scat of the impending conflict. 

At the first his radical views were not ac- 
cepted, and he resigned his oflico. For the 
moment the real cause of his retirement was 
diasemhled; hut the country soon perceived 
that Palmevstou had gone out because his 


viCAV.s vcdiitivc to aiKiii> in the E.ut ciaiid not 
lie iiJipi'c^''(jd on th(^ Cabinet TlaiM' movus 
had now licoome the soiiLhiieiits of the EnglLli 
l)eoplc, and it was not long till tin' Alji-nlncn 
Miiiistiy was hniiie down by pnl>lic o])nii(jn. 
The jiolicy of (hivciiuiiL'iit fell into line with 
the coinnuui voice, and Palmeivtoii was at 
once recalled to oflice. lie was not do'-tiiied 
at the first, however, to give actual diieclion 
to the war, which was dechived by Great 
Britain iu March of 1854. It was not until 
the 5 til of l^tdnainry in the follnw'ing year, 
W’lifiu the inefficMCiit Ministry of L(nd Ahcr- 
dcoii liad gone tn piece^i, that rnliner.ston 
wa^j called, not indeed to the War Office, not 
to the Sucre tarysli ip of Foreign Alflnr.^, lint to 
the po.sition of Prciiiior of England Under 
his auspices the C rim etui War, in the course 
of the ensuing year, was bi ought to a sncces.s- 
ful'cniiclusion. After the ncce.^sioii of Palmer- 
ston, tlicre was never any further ooinplaint of 
in efficiency in tlio snppoitof the British cause, 
and when it came to settling tlio conti‘nversy 
at the Treaty of Paris, in 1866, the influence 
of the English Pieniier was coiispicuoiidy pre- 
dominant. 

Before proceeding, however, with the nar- 
rative of the foreign relations of Great 
Britain under the Pal mens t/m wo rimy 

well notice a few of the irnporlaiit doinesric 
questions which came under Ins supervision 
while holding Ihe office of Home Secretary. 
One eircii instance which has been much dwelt 
upon is the fact that Lui'd Palmerston, much 
more thnn any otlier British stiUosamii of tlie 
age, had received and accepted the results of 
the tcacliiiig of that ne^v natural science which 
w’as, at til at time, scare ely moio than germinal 
in the public mind. He adopted and en- 
deavored to apply these resnhs in his Ad- 
ministration, and excited iniicli antagonism by 
hia common sense nnd straightforward denh 
ings witli domestic, and even religious, ques- 
tions of the time. It wms in the year 1853 
that the cholera, worat of Asiatic scourges, 
made its appearance in many parte of Europe, 
and at length bi'oke out in Edinburgh. That 
city was at the time poorly drained, withont 
adequate sanitary provisions of any kind, 
given up to neglect and dirt ; in a word, well 
prepared by the ignorance of man for the 
ravages of an infectious disease. The scourge 
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<‘nn)0, fill*! tlift Pi i,'sl)yloiy (jf tlip city con- all, nui'^t be met on its own liekl, and vjin 
ohidorb ai’ter tlieir rnajiner, that it hii'it rjui'sliod by the aj)plicatif)n oh scion tihe and 

1)0 stayed by a iiiitiniuil fast Aooonlingly, in Min it ary agents. In the roncUisKni of his let- 
the fall of the year above iianiPfl, tbo Preshy- tor, tlie Home Secretary ex [ires^od lunisolf and 
teis, Ijy tlioiv Hodeiatoi, atlLlic«se<l a letter to llio ]» iaoiples by whicii Ins oHiee ivas governed 
Lord raliner-ston, Home Societal y of the as follows: 

Ivingdojii, The docuinenb was so worded as *‘Lnul Palmerston would therefore suggest 
to hear the chai actor of iiu appeal to the that the host course whicli the people of this 
nation, iind of ii lobuke to the Home Seore- country cun puisue to dcseive tliiit the further 
tniy for his implied negligence in proclaiming )>rogle^^s o( the cholera f^hovdd he Rtayed, will 
the fast for which the letter was osteiisihly a be to employ the interval that will elapse bc- 
petition. What, tKerelore, Avas the astonish-' hvoen the present time and the beginning of 
meat of the Presbyters and of the public next sjinug, in planning and executing mcas- 
geneiiilly, when LoiA Palmerston replied from ures by wliicli those portions of our towns 
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and cities which aie inhabited by the 
poorest classes, and whicli, from the na- 
ture of things, must most need purifica- 
tion and iaijirovcment, may be freed 
from those causes niul sources of con- 
tagion which, if allowed to lemain, will 
iiifaliilily breed pestilence, and be fruit- 
ful ill death, in spite of all the prayers 
and fastings o/ a united but ivadtve nation.” 

Perhaps this reply of Lord Palmer- 
ston to tbo Pro'^byloYy of EiVoborgb is 
the llrsb public dnenraent of its khul, the 
first to suggest openly tlie subs tit fa', mi 
of rational and scientific inetliods, in- 
stead of religious luiiniliations, for tlio 
icmedy of physical evils, Avhich Juia ap- 
peared in the dociinientary liistory of 
the Englisli spenking race. 

Tn cither iinrticulars, Lord Ihilmcistou 
was equally lenun liable in administer- 
ing the duties of his office. It 
dining his ascciuleiicy in the Ilonio 


the stmal-point of a mrin uf science? Tie 
iiifoimcd the Moderator, and, tlivoiigh that 
olfieial, the Pres by lory aud the giuicnil ]niblic, 
that, iiccordiiig to his vilmvs of the natural 
world aiif* of tlio system of government 
c Stahl i'shrd for inuiikimj, the weal oi' woe 
of the luiniau lace depends upon the ob- 
seivaiiceor neglect of tlio hencHcent mitural 
liuvi) iiitdcr wliicIi nieii are iiorn and live and 
(lie. He informed the pctitionei's that the 
clioleia was not the result of the Divine anger, 
hilt of the sowing of pestiloniial gmas m the 
filth which liad aceiiniaJatQd, through their 
ignorance and neglect, around their own 
homes, and that the scourge, if combated at 


Department that the plan of trims- 
portaliou as ii jmnhhuicut for felonies gave 
way, and the ticKehof leave system wns e^Liib' 
li^hod, It known to aU llui Avorhl iuiw 
Grieat Britain, by Jier transportation of cnin' 
inids to Aii'^tnilia and other nunote regions, 
had hnli-uinvittiiigly huilt up penal colonies, 
and liOAv these colonies hiul refoinied tlioiu- 
selves, gnadually snhslil utiiig law for li(‘cnse, 
nnd becoming Avoll-mdered iilantations To 
continue to pour into piich reformed ^^etllc- 
rnents Urn filthy of London, was h) defilo 
the colonics back to tlieir original condition. 
Protests arose from the settlements of i^ew South 
A7ales against the continuance of a aystem bo 
I' liiiioiis to the reviving virtues of the colonists. 
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A.L suoli piolesls \\('io Jienul hy tlip ecclobiastic uiidei tlie loof of dug of the Micied 

tiniiie Goveininent, and, us a means of ilIIovI' fttuietiiies The bieiettiiy i^^phcsrl null the 

tlm (listie‘<s of Inn fniei<>'n Ltluinent^^, dcelauilKjn, Ihiit he could iK>t '-gc uny po-^ibk 

TjokI PalineHton invented Lho LiekcL ol-lciivo advantiii^e in liavJng the (leconipoaitioii of a 

Tins nuvint, in a \vok 1, that tliose convicts in dead hodv going on undci the feet of the liv- 

the penal eolonu'S who exhihiteil evidences of ing. In denial of the lupie^^t, he mged that 

I'ofoinuitioH, might icclmvo 
fioin the lui thou ties tickets 
entitling the lioldeis to go 
fiee, icLininng, slicuhl they 
cho(»,o, to tliciL homes in 
England, 'fho nicasiue 
proved to l)Q siiiutaiy. 

Gloat nil m he 18 of tlie tickct- 
ofdoavci men hocmiie good 
citi/en.s, both at home and 
abroad, and the plan ^Vlls 
made tin oiitoring wedge 
for the aliolition of the 
whole system of transpor- 
tation, 

Loisl Palineistoh also 
eecuicfl the adoption of 
measures l)y which London 
and other great inaniifac'- 
tuiing cities of the King- 
dom WGio freed from tho 
nnd soot of ihe /)ic- 
toi iea Such cstahlishinonts 
weie obliged, by hiw, to 
inti 0(1 uco contrivances for 
tho consumption of their 
owoi Hjnoke, thus lolieving the piihlic. Still the pavements of a chinch \veietbQ last place 

aiiotlior iiripoitant measure was tiuit hy which in the W'oild I’oi tli© burial of tho dead. The 

tlipgiavc yaidsin London were shut up against Minister concluded tliiit England was the Inet 

the further acLUiiiuihition of dead bodies civil Ized countiy m which people still insisted 

Lord Puluuwstoa to have felt a scicutiRc iu accunudiitiug the puUeiyiug hodiea of the 
Iiouoi for tli(' fill thcr poisoning of tli(^ eailli dead nmid tlie dwellings of tho living. "As to 

by tho d e pa'll tion of tho dead in unsuitable bniying bodies under thioiiged cluuclies,’' said 

localitma. In one instance, application wns |te, you might ns w^cl I put them uiidei libra- 

made to him for the buiial of a disLiiiguidied lies, di a wing-rooms, and diiiing-iooms." 
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CHAPTB^R CXXX ' 

ROAr 18 p14 Ui IS, ’if), the (it- 
teiUion nt' Gji'iit Jii'itiiiii 
wjis ahiw)-t wliolly ab 
soriiial MUb ov<'ivtst>f 

tlip Cl iinoan Wiii\ and 
with the ten ns of the 
treaty by wbieb tliat con- 
flict \\’as concludecl, Wo sbnil bercafler notice 
tba coJtditlinis of fjeUleiiiciit. For the pie^cait, 
wc pa«s on to consider lliu next great event in 
uliich tiiebistorj" of En^daiid found expression 
in foreign liuids This was Tun ItK- 

UELLiON IN iNiir.v. The cmtbicak of the in- 
yniTcction belongs to tlie year 1857. Tlie re- 
volt and its &ii]ipr€«?;ion covered some of tlie 
most tragical clrcnrii 'Stances wiueh Instory lias 
been called to vecend in rnodeiai tnncH. lu 
order to niulerstund the fiindaiueiital clniraoter 
mid shocking incidents of the insurrection, and 
of the niethfids employed by Great Britain Jbr 
the restovation (d order in In cl in, tlie ground 
mii'^t fii>t be cleared with one or tivo pre]>ar- 
atory scudies of tJic state of Iiulian civilimticjii, 
and of the .style of the Bru'isli Goveiiirnent at 
the time of t.lie outbreak. 

Tlie field which hero opens before us is of 
almost in finite extent. The peoples of Tiidia 
are descended from the most ancient bnuicli 
of the Aryan race. Long before the HoUenic 
tribes set font in Europe, the In die shepherds 
hncl built in the valleys of the great rivers of 
the Enst the institutions of society and leligion. 
Nations inuUi plied lu this far region of the 
earth Wars juid transformations and rccon- 
gtrnetions innumerable ciiatied, even before the 
days when the hoi semen of Alexander con- 
fronted the olephanth of Poriib, A mere out- 
line of the history of India^ from the time 
wlien tlie Araecdoniun conquest levcalod the 
myslerieH of the East to the nations of the 
West, down to tiie time when the Portuguese 
shipsi ill tliQ early part of tlie sixteenth cen- 
tiiiy, began to \isit the coasts of Ormuz ami 
of Ind,^' would occupy a whole chapter of tlie 
pre.seiiL work. Wc nui.st here reduce the whole 
to a flumniary. 

Alany nations and peoples grew and floiir- 
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[ idled 1)0 twee 11 the Himalayas and the western 
hOii^ I'Ujijumh lO'-c and jia^'^oil awii}" Tiie 
Iiidiiui ])opiiliitimis luoroasod to a luiiidred 
u\illuul^, iwul then lo more than two hiuulicd 
nii)li<ms. Gilder Ti in mir tlic Greab wdiose 
reign (‘ovcH‘d tlie gieater pait of the four- 
teenth ceiiLury, India was conquered and con&oli- 
datiui; liev peo]>les Nvore brought uudiu' a single 
sway, and tlie Alogul, or Alongol, dynasty was 
es tab I idled at Delhi. The suece^sor.s of Ti- 
iiiolir coiitiiuiod to reign in the iincioiit capital 
down to the time of the Purtuguebe emujuesta 
in [iidiii. The Iicicditary sovereigns of Delhi 
rc (allied at least a nominal autliority over vast 
and populous legions, and weie little disturbed 
by the impact of European iidventiireia on 
the seacmistSv At length the Portuguese ban- 
ner was pulled down from the place wliero it 
stood ill the East, and tlio flag of Hoi land 
wais I’aised in its stead in the Indies. The 
Dutch usceucleucy wus soon followed by the 
Fix 3 iic 1 i, aiul finally by tlic English. 

It were long to tell the story of tlic British 
East India Coinpany, of the iuofcdiold which 
It gained on the western coast, and move pav- 
ticulaily on tlie Cay of Cengal. Tlie history 
of the jilanting and extension of the cofiiniGr- 
cinl, and finally the politicab interests of Groat 
Britain in India, is full of incidents moat 
highly illii.sLriltive of the power and persist- 
ency nf the nice- At length the Goveriimout 
of the East India Coin puny gave place to tliat 
of ii Gov ernov-G oner al and other offieiula SEut 
out from England. A hundred years had 
DOW elajiscd since Loi’d Robert Clive liad or- 
gaiiizGcl what we are hGiicefoi’th entitled to 
call the British East Indian Empi)‘o. The 
piimitivo seat of the Goveniment was at 
Hooghly, an nneient In d inn town on the river 
nf the ?‘ame name ; hut tliis place was at length 
abandoned for Calcutta, which became the 
capital and the port of India. From this 
maritime inicleiis the strong arms of English 
anLhority weie ultimately stretched out over 
two biindmd mil lions of native subjects in the 
East. 

In the middle of the present century the 
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iiiaiim tKiininioiia ni‘ Gicaf: Britaiu woie or- 
giini/ed mnhr thice priiiGjpiil terriLoiiiil divis- 
ions nr prchideucies. Tho iirjit of those M'as 
tfio H'cond, Boinhay; aud the tUlvd, 
iliulras. h'roin tlio etipitixLs of tJiose ccnii- 
trioH, with a lew tlioiisiiiid oflicials, civil anil 
niiiitiiry, the Hdniiiiiijti'iuioii oi' all Iiuliii was 
coiuiuoLu(L I’lie native puuecs ^till exUttd, 
still lioltl a certain muk iuul authority over 
their respective peoples. Above them all was 
the u|Yoil King oi' Della, lineal descoiidant of 
the {^leaL Tinioiir, repieseiitative of tho Moj^ul 
dynasty, nonuiinl Emperor of Iiuliiu 

With these native sovereigns and princes. 


iinu of Ih'iLish luUliorUy was vastly cheaper 
aiul liaully loss cilicimiL than woulffhave been 
an aiiny of jiativo stikliers ficut out from Eng-' 
laud. But it had iu it tho potency of all 
daiigtr^. Many local difliciiltic.s had o com red 
of such chanicter as to give Gicat Briiain 
waiting of woive things possible. At tho 
tliLie of the doHmctioii of the English iirinyi 
in Caliiil, syniptonis of a geiiend di.Noffhction 
weie iHiLiced iii several of the subject prov- 
inces; and Lad lb not lieen for the speedy 
mid completely successful rally made by the 
Go veil I men t, aiul tho triumphant eon quest of 
CiiLul before the veiy face of nil India, it 
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and with the peoples under them, the Govern- 
ment of Great Britaiti temporized from year 
to year- It nuisL not he forgotten that the 
primary business of Engl and in India hail 
been connneroe. It might almost he said that 
such has hecii her business in the world But 
to maintain her coni mere! nl ascendency in 
Tiuliii iind in the adjacent seas, rer|inref1 many 
expedients and a va^t oxpomhtuve of force. 
One of the most e (fed ivo of these expedients was 
the organization and discijdiiie of native aimics 
under Eiiglisli odi tiers. It was found that the 
Hindus made good soldieiSj and were glad to 
accept service and compensation at tlie hands 
of the Govern men b The military eslablMi- 
ruent thus created and mainlained the liglil 


were haul to predict wlmt other disasters 
might have followeil in the tiuin. 

Of all the East Indian arndes that of Ben- 
gal was most dangerously composed. It had 
heen enlisted almost holly of High-cast© 
Hindus, a class of the petiple more intelligent 
and high-spirited, though not less superstitious, 
tlmu were the others below them in rank. 
The extent to which all the people of India 
were subject to Riipeif^titimi E kiiowui as an 
objective notion to tlie wlude world. But the 
bitterness and ohdiinicy of the social and re- 
ligious prejudices which pervaded evmy rank 
and class of tlie pojinlatioii can never he ap- 
])rcojatcd and undci^lood bid by him avIhj hag 
^Uldied die phenomena on the fipot of their 
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proclucition. TJio i^y the mx- 

tive feoldieis of lInnUi deiiv'iilioii in tlni Ben|;al 
ai'J ny weie Liinuii wiu have 

fiaid, tliey Luted nn uxeelleiit hut. dan^^ei' 
oas holcUevy, exeoUei^t, of tUviv easy 

discipliue and couintfo in fig'lit; dun^oious, 
becaufco of Iheii bupeistitiuiis ami tluU pueuliar 
aiiblety of cluuacltjr for wliiuh tliG woid 
IndUui is the host definition. 

At the fiKst, the yepoy in my had been to a 
coii‘'iderable extent ofliceiod by captains clioseii 
from them 5 je Ives. But, in coin 50 of time, 
Dearly all tlie coniiuaiidH weie taken by En- 


ooiiiitiyiiioii of Low-enste condition can not be 
Gx]i]nLned to the people of the U^cstciji nations 
01 niuhn’stcxjd i)y them. The Mohiuiiinedmi, 
iHider the inlhieiicc of his Ami Jinn religion, 
looked uitb like contempt tiiul hornn upon the 
ehai actor of the Biahniin. In only one tiling 
conkl all be said to agu-e, and that u'lis in a 
cci tiiin covprt detestation of the En[ilidi odicera 
and of- the Biitish (iovemment, Ijy which they 
weio held down and checked in their native 
impuEes and passions. 

We may well loolc still further into the 
composition of the native aimies of India. In 
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glisli officers, who might thus easily npe to 
rank. This was a eaii^e of jealousy on the 
part of the native sol die is We iinist not 
understand that the whole military force of 
Bengal was made up of the Brahmin caste. 
Low-caste men were also reemited. Some 
regiments woic fd led ii}) in good part with 
iMoliamnicdnns. Between tlie^^e v^arious ele- 
ments presen l in the army of mitiveij there 
was constant hatred, and almost eqnnlly con- 
stant difficulty, Tlie idea of any affiiiation 
between the different enstes was repugnant to 
the sentiment of all The extent to wldch 
the Binhniin soldier despised and abhorred liis 


the Bengalese legimenh, a gieat majority of 
liie sold 1C IS weie, as we luivc inti mu ted, High- 
caste Budmuii*^; but in the armieg of Bombay 
and Madias, i\ majoiity of the men were of 
other dcviviitum— -^rohammedaiisiind Low-caste 
lecrnih of many oiders. As oiiginally organ- 
ized, the Tin linn Poldieis were under enlistineiu 
for servieci in India only, l^oreign service they 
were not expected to pprfbrm d'his is said 
of the Ben galeae army, not of the nativir 
troops in Bombay and IMiidias The latter 
might be called to serve abroad. The British 
authorities at length determinerl that the ex- 
emption liitbeito conceded to the Sepoy?} 
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;U7 

of mis ii mistake u iiieu^uL’<i. Amud- to^uthui ui kvgti ninnbciA in a given vegimont, 

iiiglyp iti IS5(j, a chjiiig() wa'i made in tlic n'lu^e, by us'^ociutiiig together, they eonJd 

military rogii hi Lions, by nliicli foreign service better \jioserve the usigcs siiicl gwitily llie 

as well as lioiiuj iliiLy wns oxiictcd ot the Bon- jiriilo (>f tiicir cu'^te Tlie nature of military 

galese foree>s. Tjie Sepoy was put upon the d^oijdiiie, liowevei’, is coin nui mil l^ai?h 

fill 1110 level and discipline with tiie soldier of soldier iindei’ command is even as his fellow. 

Madras and Boinbiiy. This change ivas greatly AYhen tlie rcguneutal line is tornied and tlie 

vcsciUcd \u the anny of Bengal, ^vlncb had order given, it is impiMible that caste should 

hitherto been rcgardeil as a fiivorite of the assert itself When olT duty, however, the 

Govern ineiit. Tlie Sepoy felt that he had Sepoys at once fell under the doiuinion of 
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hcou degraded by being reduced to the rank of their jirejiidices, and the customs of enste wero 
the soldiers of the l^ortli-west, whom lie was immediately observed. The Brahmin soldier 
nccuslomed to regard as so fiir bciieiith himself cooked lua food npart, ato it apart, fllept apart. 
The Higincasle Bmlimin Sepoy was in the would not converse or comniuiiicate in any 
highest degree exclusive in all Jus habits and manner with the soldier of a caste cliiferenb 
sentimentg. The social system made Ins family from his own. Besides these difrereiices and 
relatives ns numerous as a clan. All these divisions, the presence of Mohammedanism 
were bound together by the pruiciplea of caste, added to the hatred and animosity which, 
winch could not be loosed, it was customary Diirned m the breasts of the soldiers. Relig- 
for Sepoys of a comnion blood and name to get tons prejudices augmented and intensified tlier 
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wliioli exi?5tP(l ninon^^ ihe t ‘listen on 
the mne of uncial s-traliiioiifion. 

At fiirif; view it would iippoiir that an army 
as was that of llcugai eouhl not he 
di^eipliiH^d or kept in MiliordiiHitlon at all. 
But nob po. Under Bntish authoiity imd 
mana^foiiieut the juilitmy foioes wore brought 
to gnral discipline iiiul niiiile higldy ellecitive. 
The wlfHi Govcininoiit played of!' tlie lU’ojiulices 
and pu^rHions of the native soidiors so aa to 
make a balance of uni mo si ty. The hatred of 
one party for an other was put in ecjui poise 
against the hatred of the other for it. Over 
bo til the sword of Engdancl waa easily ex- 
tended, and, though the coiulitiou w’as one of 
great danger, the authorities of Calcutta and 
the Home Government of Great Britain were 
afike free fiom serious appreheusion. 

To tho circii niatances already narrated other 
'Causes of cliijatfectiun and mutiny must be 
^dded. The ten i tonal and political manage- 
ment of India had been greatly changed, not 
to “^ay rovointionized, uiKler recent administra- 
tions \Ve have already lefened to Lord 
Clive as the great organizer of British power 
hi the East. After linn, the most energetic 
^iid powerful of the East India Goveruor- 
Geiiemls was Lord Dalhonsie. He was ap- 
pointed to ofhcfi ill the latter part of 1847, and 
immediately began to extend the mfliierice 
and ratimmlizQ the methods of government by 
which the T> .adu populations were kept in 
order. 

We may jot here emnu crate the various 
measures w*uch Lord Dalhoiisie made eflective 
during Idj adin ill 1 strati on. The gi'eatest of all 
his sell ernes was the aiinexalioii of the Northern 
and North- western provinces of India- Thus 
were the Piiiijauh, ISTagpore, Sattarali, Jliansi, 
Bcrnr, and Ondh ineorjiorated with the British 
doniinions. Lord Dalhniusie reformed and re- 
organized territories as large as the major 
kingdoms of Europe, and handled popula- 
tions, govcrnaients, and laws as though they 
had been fiie subjects of (inniTiiittce reports in 
the coiiijunn ooiiiicil of iin English town. The 
Bi'itisli >ystom of cheap ])OHta(re was inti odured 
into the CDUiitiy. Railroads began tn ho built 
of greater extent than wxno pos'^ihlc in tlm 
narrow limits nf the British Isles A telegrapli 
was ('arried from Calcutta to Agra, theiico to 
the river Indus, and finally to BombJ^y iiiul 


iFadi-as Uiirlcr these iniproveniciit'-', civil, 
piditiealj and .social, the auti out institutiou^i of 
the eouiitiy gave way, and wiiat may wxll he 
call oil iSc^Y India arose in place r>f that old 
India whieii iuul been handed down from 
Alexander to the Mogul Empevovs and from 
the Afo^ul EiJifiernrs to modern times 

It IS needie-s to 6\\y that the great and 
palutai’y nd minis tratioii of Lord IJulhousie W'aa 
an ofieDsc against the ancient projndieos of 
the I'li Ildus. Tliey began to ftol themselves 
shaken from the very ground. It appeared to 
the i in agination of the Brahmiii that the end 
of all thing.s wim a])proaching; that the vonoi'able 
system of scicicty, wiiicli had its ultimate roots 
among the mystericB of the Vedic Hymns, wms 
about to pii-s away. He saw the ancient 
Itingdoni of Oinlh, w'bich the East India Com- 
pany had agiecd to defend, abolished under 
the radicalism of Dalhoxisie ; the honored 
chiefs converted into clcpeiulents and syco- 
phants, and tlxe old King of Oudh himself 
dethroned and transfeircd to a pons ion ary 
residence near Calcutta. AB of tliGso pro- 
ceedings were of a character to excite nnd 
alarm the cnnsm'vative peoples, among whom 
it xvas a principle of acLion to conceal their 
i*eal sentiments and passions under the garb 
of acquiescence and docility.' 

The British Govornmenh, however, felt no 
fear. The officials in India went straight 
ahead with the administration, civil and 

military, hoecling not the lessons which might 

well have been drawn from the frequent local 
disturbances and mutinies which they Imd to 
suppress Improvements wei’e freely inti'O' 
diiced from England. At length it wag de- 
termined to ro place the old-style, ineQective 
muskets with which the Sepoy armies weio 
biipphed, wuth Enfield rifles. A cargo oF these 
arms was accordingly gent out, and the aaine 
weie distriinitcd to the Sepoy Sdlclicry, 

AVe are now arrived at tlml stage in the 
progrG'^.g of iiffidrs when only a for tin Lous cir- 
cumstance wns need eel to fire the magazine, 
When a revidiitinn hreaks out, it is the wont 
of bi.storians an<l fieople tn seize upon the 
piinicnhir fact whereby the tiain is lighted, 
and to ciill that fact tlic can^e of the revolu- 
tion. Siicii a vicMv of the rase ia as Mipoifiesal 
as to say that the spark in the ship’.s hold, 
lighting at first a foxv g tains of powder, tluMi 
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a few niojiieiits in iiiio'' ns i iiiamilUctiiioi>> eniployctl l)atli the tallort^ of 

tlie flume runs into tiie iriiigazijH‘, is thtj fau^e j oatlle anil tlie tut of swine. The eartrldgea 
of the ex}>l(>Mon ; or to regaid the oveitoiii* \ wcie to the end of Jiiaking tlioin iru- 

iiig of a eoafod lamp hy tlio uidovv’s nov, in j iiervions I't moisture and to faciiitato their 
an ohsciiiG stublc- filled, as the of the j movement in tlio bavtTl>j of the vjfles. Now 

biiniuig of Chicago. Ne vert lieless, tho pm at ; tlie cow the sacred annmil of the Idiiulu 
of ignition may well be regaidcd as ciitical, supcistitjnn To cut her, or to treat lier botfy 
and the mi. stake n theory winch ascribes thcJ^elo or parts with disrespect, is one of the higheat 
a causative iiilliiencc on siilisecjneiiL events forms of sacrilege. As fur the bug, lie is held 
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may be osevlooked, along with similar errors 
peenliuv to the liinuaii understanding. 

The Enfield rifles then, put, as we have 
seen, into the hands of the Sepoys, brought 
with theny the incidental circumstance which 
was to perform the part of ^ match in the 
coming conflagration. The fact to which ve 
here lefer 1ms become celebrated among the 
peculiar episodes of modern liistory. The 
Enfield riflea were feci with cartridges, atid 

in tb<^ preparation of the cartridges the 
V0T..-1-22, 


as abominably unclean by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. In the loading of the riflea, 
the manual of arms directed that the crest of 
the cartridge should he bitten off with the 
teeth before inserting it in the elmraber of the 
weapon. To the Sepoys, to touch, and es- 
pecially to taste, the flesh or any of tlie 
products of the hated swine, is to be defiled 
almost beyond the hope of purification. Of 
course, the British authorities had not iiitelidcd 
to do violence to the piejudieea of tUe S&poy 
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soldiers, and it lias even been denied that the 
cartridges contained the ofTonsive substances. 
But the probability is that the denial was an 
afterthought intended to trammel up the con- 
secjnences. "Give me a driuh,” said a Hindu 
one day to a Sepoy soldier of a highoi caste. 
It was at a spring or veil. The Sepoy looked 
upon the other with a glance of loathing, and 
was about to pass on. Should the rim of his 
canteen or cup he forever polluted hy touching 
the lips of a vulgar creutUTe of the lower 
caste? “Yon are very particular aliout your 
ca stc to d ay , ” ai d the Tli ii d u . “ Te rh aps 
you do not know that every time yon bite off 
your oartritlge ijoii lake the fat of ahoff into your 
mouth r 

The Sepoy, li error- struck at what wag said, 
tohl his emnpanious. The papers of the cart- 
ridges were examined, and were found to 1io 
greuged. The storm of insnrrceti on broke out 
in a moment. The spark had fallen into the 
ship's hold, where the combiiitibles ^vero accu- 
mulated, and the explosion followed* Never- 
thelrss, the offeers of the Government rniido, 
at fiist, gtreiiiioUH Gfii‘)rts to pub out the insur- 
rection by peaceable means. The incident to 
whicli w'G 'Imve refeired above occurred in the 
latter part of at the town of R[oei'iit, a 
niilhary pobt of considerable [mporhincG, lying 
a short distance fi'om the ancientcity of I)olhi, 
between the rivers Ganges and Jiinina. Tiie 
first insurrection of the Sepoys was in the na- 
ture of a panic, latli or than hostile miuiny. 
The oflieers of the army Rust *JOUghb by denial 
of the pnllutinii of tlie earl rid ires to stay tlio 
revolt; and when this did not avail* an order 
was issued, in January of 1857, that the rides 
should ho served with cartridges of a different 
manufacture, in which the purity of the nia- 
teriala was gimmnteed. The Govornnr-Goncral 
issued a proclnamtion to the avmy, in which 
assurances were given that no offense was in- 
tended against the principles of easic or tim 
religions customs of the coimtry. But the mis- 
chief was done, nnrl the spirit of mutiny s]n’ea(i 
from regiment to regiraeiit, until at the open- 
ing of spring, 1857, the whole Sepoy army was 
infected. In the emergency, wlitcli was uow 
manifest, some of the regiments were dihbaiided. 
In other cases, tliB leaders of the spreading 
revolt were executed. When the Bengal cav- 
alry at Mcjcrut were served with a supply of 
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new cartridges, they refused to use thein — tliis 
against the assurance of the officeiii that the 
cartridges contained no impure materials. The 
recn.sant Scpoy.s weie accordingly arrested, 
brought to trial and condemned, some to im- 
prisonment, and some to bai]i.shinQiit. Tlie 
convicts were put in irons in the presen (5C of 
their countrymen, and were sent to the ])nson 
of I^Ieerut. 

On the following day, May 10, 1857, the 
mutiny laoke out in oarnofit The native sol- 
di eis nuirched from their barracks, stormed 
the prison, releawod their comlennied fellow- 
soldiers, and shot down the English guard that 
attempted to stay their progress. Tlie revolt 
ihiniecl high. The English i allied ns huge a 
force ag they could, rctunind the cliai‘go, and 
the mutineers ^Yerc diivcu cat of iheiv eanton- 
moets Tiie whole body oi' the insurrectioa 
then MceriU, and rolled off in 

the dlroEtion of Delhi. 

The events which now rapidly ensued 
showed conclusively that the lusur recti oil had 
been fomented for a doBiiite jairpo&e, and that 
purpose wa.s no less tlnui the recovciy of Na- 
tional Iiidcpeiideiico. As soim as tlui iiisnr- 
gent soldiery could reach Didhi, they ini me- 
diately proceeded b) diaw the nhl king or 
em])Oi’or from liis Oriental secdu^^lou ia the jinl- 
ace of his anca^tois, tlie Giaiul Moguls, and 
to proehiim him Emperor of In dim The 
antic|nafcfl sovereign had Iigcu suhsi{;ting in 
Eastern .splendor by menus of tlie pension 
which had been gran teal to him, in (he first 
idnce, l)y tJie En^^t India Company, and alter- 
waids continued hy the (joveYnmenl at Cal- 
cutta. As we have said, the King of Delhi 
was the descnidfint and rep r'osoiita Live of what- 
ever remained of the groat Mogul dynasty, 
which luid been established over all India by 
Tiniouv Leak. There was therefore a certain 
rationality and legitimacy in the notion of re- 
storing the obsolete sovereign to the throno of 
his ancestors. Meanwhile, the mutiny gath- 
ered head* The Sepoy trciops, holding the 
barracks at Dell^i, broke into insurrection and 
joined the mutineers who had come from 
Meerut. The British contingent was obliged 
tf) give Avay before the revolt, and the ancient 
palace of the htogul soveroigiis of India, shin- 
ing in the brilliant light of a Mny morning, 
was again inhabited by a native Emperor. 
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Down to Benares, and tlieuce to Calcnttaj well-grounded p^inic which ever (Uat reacted an 

the rumor of the insurrection was borne on the English colony. The British people^ officials 

wings of the wind, Conceive of the condition and other, now resident in Bengal, niinibered in 

of affairs in tlmt far capital, wlien the story all fewer than a hundred thoiisaiul. liiia mere 

vaa promulgated of the successful rising of haadiul, by compaiison, was expected to hold 
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the Sopoy army at Meerut and DeWi, Dord in subjection imiUipVied inilViona of natives in 

Daliioiisio had now beon succeeded in office by hot insurrection against the Government. An 

Lord Oanaing, as Governor-General of India, incredible alarm spread among the English of 

Upon him, and the olficeva of Government as- CaleuUaj wild rumors of horrible massaerea 

eociated with him, was devolved the duty of of women and children filled the air. The 
Btfiying the progress of the most dreadful and people wero frenzied, mid rushed to the Goy^ 
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ernmeia“ House, nliiiost insane vitli fear, 
ing for protection, aucl clamoring for Yenge- 
ance, not only agaiast the Sepoy's, hut ugaiust 
tlje Hi jnhifT in genenij. Terror htpightened 
the confiif^ioii, and the wonder ^Yas, rtiirl is, 
that Lord Cannifig was aide to hold the panic 
iu check, and, at the same time, talce the first 
mensiiires for the restoration of order, 

Ik lias keen mentioned that the dcfclnoncd 
King of Oiulli liad been tiansfeu'ed by the 
Goviinimeut, lUinng the adiiQiiiiBLi’atiuu of 
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soiiglit to a]lii 3 ‘ t ]]0 frenzy of Uic fjcoplo, anti 
in piirticiilar to olicck the violence of the pro^ 
eecdiiigs wliioli Avero urged by tlm office rs of 
the ’Government, and I)}" the Kiiglish gener- 
ally, against the uativch As yet there had 
beem no revolt afcGaleuttu; but the fnintic 
populace were ready to ]>ro(Ted against tiie 
Hindus as though the hitler hml nlioiuly coin- 
mitteif the most horn'd crunch reuoided in the 
hrii tali tics of liistory. 

The same hpult wan exhibited in a still 
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Lord TJalhoiisie, to a pensionary residence at 
Garden Heach, near Calcutta. The suspicion 
at once arose that the dQpnsed sovereign, Avho, 
in ease of the success' of the revolt would he 
rentored to his kingdom, under the sovei eignly 
of tlio Emperor of Delhi, was in the conspire 
acy. Acting upon this aj)pre]ieiisioii, Lord 
Canning ordered tlie King of Oudh to he 
taken fiom his palace and hold, for the time 
being, as a kind of fiostage in Fort I7if(fam, 
which was the military residence of the Gov- 
ernoi^-General himself. As for the rest, he 


more niaiked degree when the news at length 
reached England. The inhabitants of the 
Home Kingdom pnt no bouf^ls to their rage 
and fury. The reports which Avent flying 
abroad were frightfully exaggerated, and the 
people well-iiigli lost their self-control in dis- 
cussing mensuros of revenge. The English 
newspapers of the summer of 1857 teemed 
with editorials nnd contributions* in Avhich the 
most cruel methods knoAvn to the barbarities 
of mcdifGval warfare were openly advocated as 
the proper means of redress in Tiidin. 
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As soon i\‘' C[i lining "iKM'Codcd in rc- \u>ih with th<* (‘iimpfiij'ii. jNrecting the riieiny 

storing soim^ shght coiditU^nro suul oirlor iii nt Kluishtil), lu> inilioli'il npfin Injii fi doeihivo 

CiilcutUi, hu u\fstiUited ^w\\ uiul ^)vpv\^hehnuig dcfV-iitj tiininig \Mth 

best ''hiiK* lip the ‘'hiikcMi (Tuvi^nmirnt of a hJuw. Him in>rd ('tiiiiuiig ikjw lonHoiibouMl 

Indio, Ho iioremvc-d iit a gliuim tliat tn \wiit and Miininouod \Htli all ^timl hf uduni to 

luv the (’oiniug of a Hnti^h army iVuni tlio luditi. In ihi^i iiiattui, id^o, tbrtuoi' fa\'in('il 

Homo Kingdom, ton llnuMind nnlui? awny, thn inoveinont. TelogiK])liic' couiiiiunicutioii 

would be to wait h>r de^triu’tirni. Uiiloss had been etlectcd bv JiOid l)allinu>iC bet wren 

Mimo tiling eoidd lx; done long bHbie ii Hiitidi ('iilentta iuid Liilinvi\ capital, of the Ihuiiauin 

anny coidd eoiiie lo the rescue of the E\\<i \ Thither Loid C'anning on it'' way to 
Indian Jhnpire, the brnvoinnieiit of England I Heiioral On tmiii the following de«<pntHi; “Wb 
in IIindiisLiin would 
either he trampled in 
hlood ,or cast into tim 
Buy of Bengal In 
the emergency, for- 
tune stood Lord Can- 
ning well in hand, 

He was snffieiently 
acquainted with all 
the movements on the 
vast board of Empire 
to be able to see what 
piBces — here a knight, 
and there a castle-^ 
might be seized by 
himself and made 
available against the 
I\^ Ws ftwve 
tiial he reinemhered 
that at that very day 
an English armninGiit, 

\vhioh had been sent 
out weeks be foie for 
a (lescGiit on t|ic ports 
of Oh inn, w'as already 
on tlie Indian coast, 
within Ids reach He 
accordingly took the 

- SIR .lml^T r \wnRNC'B 

great r espo nsi hi 1 1 ty o t 

arresting the squadron en routes and diverting want Ahh oim best jrKN iiere.'^ J^ever waa 

it to the greiUer need of India. The Clnne^^o a triiei telegram urged by the electric current 

iinliroglio might well ho left to settle itself as to its destination. On tram lespoiided with 

it might, 01 to remain in'rprtiinlly unsetllcd, alacrity. Bringing his anny uitb liini, lie 

in tlio presence of the appalling (mud it ion of I’eturned speedily, and on his arrival at Cal- 
alliui '3 at Halim tta mid Delhi. cutta, was appointed to tlie cijiiiniaiid of tho 

But the stopping of tho English armament two divisions of the Army of Bengal, 
was not tho only nioasai e which Lord (iaiinhig \Yc may here notico a fiAV of the leading 
adopted for the salvation of tlio Government incidents of the spread and develop nient of 

and people. Early in this year, Sir James the insurrection. The Punjiuih was saved from 

On tram had been sent with an army on an (lie revolt, or at least fmni its worst effects, 

expedition n gainst Persia. He nuido sliort in n marvelou.s manner. That province at 
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tlie time wqs nndGi’ suitliority of Sii‘ John 
Lawieiice. TJiat officer, however, M'ns not iit 
Lnhore, when, on the lltii of May, the news 
wna borne tbilbcr of tlie nniUny nt MeeivU. 
In !ua fthsenee the comnmiul of the eaintal 
rested on Colonel llobert AloiUgoinery. Tiie 
Biitiiih army at tlmt place lay at the time in 
the cantonments known as Jleeaii Jleor, ah'oiit 
BIX nnle 3 ,froin tlie city. The army consisted 
of more than five tlioin^aiid men, of vvliom 
fibout thirteen Inuidred were British legnlars. 
It could not he dhcerned hy tlio Bnglish au- 
thorities whether or not tlio native troops 


On the evening on which the iutelligenco 
of the insurrection at Meerut was hr ought to 
Lalmre, u great ball, half civil, half inili- 
tary, had been projected. It was decided that 
Ihc entertain meat should inoceed uu tho\igh 
nothing perilous was at the door, Biiriug tho 
night the olficcj's iiuide prepava Lions for the fol- 
lowing day. A niilitury piinule and jwiew 
was ordered for the early morning. In the 
anungomoht for the same tho artillery, heavily 
loaded with grape, was pli\iU(?d in a certain 
])ositioii before which, in one of the evolutions 
of the review, tho Kopoy regiments must pre^ 
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would remain loyal or join f]ie revolt. The 
eitvmtion was one of gi'eat peril, The officevs 
did Jiot dure to lot matters cliift along until an 
nil quench able mutiny slinuld flame up arnuiid 
the very quarters w lie re they wore ostahllslieil. 
On tlu* other hand, it was not just, ]jevliaps not 
expedient, to ni^Murie that the native troops 
would mutiny ■ It was vesoWed, hoAvever, by 
the aiitlioritiofi, not to risk everything on the 
hope that tlio Sepoys would remain loj^al and 
obedient. The presumption nil tits other .side 
was so strong that it was determined to mate 
the inntiny at n single move. 


sent thcmsol vc-s in lino. I'he English soldiers, 
at the moment wdien the Sepoys slundd romo 
into this position, wei'o to he behind the twelve 
guns of the hat tones, and the lirtillerYiTieu 
were to stand at their po.sts with lighted 
matches. Tlio plan was curried out to tho 
letter. When tlie four th on sand native troops 
whirled in hi the fatal ]m.siLioii which had been 
coiUrived for tlicin, they wore halted, and the 
command ^Yas given to sfaej;; a ms / It was tho 
altei native of obedioace nr death. TJie 8epoya 
porceivod at a gUinCe that the European sol- 
diers had them in their power. They obeyed 
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the commandj and stiiokecl their auns, and the 
latter woie i in mediately boiue awny to the 
caiifcomnciits In the loiter Piinjaub the En- 
gl idh woie equally suecefcsfiil ui inaimiveiing 
the Sepoys out of power, and in the 

Piovince horn serious icbellioii. 

Ill Oiidh, however, a veiy difteient rc'^ult 
wns readied That gjcab Piovince was des- 
tined to fall under the dominion of the lebels, 
and to become the scene of some of tiie most 
1 1 agio events recorded in model u 
liistoiy. It was on the 30th of May 
that the insurucctiuu bioke out in 
the city of Lucknow, the anoioiit 
ca[)ital of Oiidh. At this place the 
Biitish nnny, made up in large part 
of Sc [joys, was under command of 
the Govnnor, Sir Henry Lawiencc. 

When the lobelliou showed itself he 
stiovo uith gient eiieigy to stay the 
insui lection, and to expel the iiisur- 
gout'? fioin the city. Hut this elfort 
was in vain. It must be roniembeied 
that Lucknow was n city wdth a popu- 
lation of nioio than two lunulied tliou- 
eaud, and Ui hold down this enoiinoas 
nin'^s of rchcls with a small bod)’ of 
Lnglisli soldi (MS was an impossibility. 

'J'lio Governor, theicfore, fell bade be* 
foie the^ revolt, and posted In nisei f in 
the l{osnlL»ncy, or nnbtni y bend-quarters 
of tho Govrinmont, a short dibtance 
fioni the c!ty\;f ITeie lie ms imme- 
diately hesiegetl by ovei whelming num- 
bets. All through Juno he held out 
with exti’aoidhmiy courage. But he 
was not destined to witness tlie leaiilt 
of the stfUggle. On the 2d of July, 
while liQ was leoliinng in Ids tent, a 
shell burst through, exploded, and shat- 
tered Ills limbs bo terribly that not 
even anipiitatiini could save his life. He died 
two days aftcrwmds, and the gaiiisoii was left 
to do fond itself wUboiit his able and cour- 
ageous diiection. 

Soon lifter the events just dcsciibed, a mes- 
Kivire was tjauied tb Lucknow fiom Sli Hugh 
^Vheolci-, commandant at the city of Oiiun- 
poio, distant about fifty miles, This important 
pijiee, memoiable forever lor the lioruns of 
tins summer, lay on tlie south hank of the 
rlvGV Ganges, Ileie was stationed a dh 


vi'^ioii of the aiiny, made up, as usual, 
of n fraction of Luglisli sol dices and a 
giedt niajoiity of Sepoy.'^ Cawnpoie was ip- 
guided as one (jf the most impoitant military 
stations in Up)>ev India; in>r must the leader 
fail to remember, in \m attempt to i ealiise the 
coin&e nnd ohniacter of the Indian Mutiny, 
that Cawjipoie i^ distant fioin Calcutta inoie 
than six: luindicd in deg. 

The Engbsh military force of the city num* 


beied only about three bundled meiu including 
the officers The Sepoys in the i auks innnheied 
fully three thousand, including the Fifty -third 
and Sixty-fifth Kegimeiits of Infantry, the Sec- 
ond Regime ut of Bengal Cavalry, and a com- 
pany of the First Aitilleiy. Theia w«re, how- 
ever, in Cawnpore about a thousand other 
English residents, of whom n. large number 
WGie women and children. Considering the 
whole populnticn ns a mass, about oue in fifty 
Wft 3 of Euvopean birth. It was tho niisfovtune, 
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ov one* lifythe mnuy niisfoi Uuies, of the situ- 
jltiuii, tlutt Hir Hugh Wiceler, upon \vhoni so 
gieat a respon nihility devolved, was ul ready 
seventy-live yeai.*3of age. He was, mni'ofjV{M’, 
a man hy iniLuvo a ml disciipliiie huL little ca- 
pable of ikciiig the (Ire ail fill emergency wliieli 
had- now lu rived He hud lu‘cn fully Wtun^id 
of the spread of tli(3 revolt ^Vhen tlie relieil- 
ioa hvuke out at ^klcevut, aiul s^ou ufierwanh 
at Luclnmw, Sii' Henry Lawrence sent word 
to hih subin duiato at OiuvnpLno to aiolce every 
pie pa ration to meet and repel the coining re- 
volt. But Hir Hugh Wliec'ler was iitinble to 
grasp the sitiiatiou. The position in wliicli ho 
planted hi? forces ^vas ill and the de- 

fen sea wliich lie prepared were little better 
than contemptible. Some mud walls, about 
four ieet in heiglu, were thrown Up as a pro- 
tection for the garrison But the in trench - 
meats were so slight tluit a hnrseinaii would 
have little difficidty in passing them at a bounrh 
Within thia must miserable siUiatioii, the 
English coiniuander gathered the fated com- 
pany of Eftttopenn?), must maintain tbm- 
selves against the multiplied thousands of 
enraged and tiininphiint enemies. There worn, 
in all, within the fortifications^ about four 
hundred English soldier^ Of nor -combatants, 
fiiTfrre i^ifr hirji'Jftii itiai' w, nw;AaWfrg 

civil officials, tlieiailway manugeiSj merchants, 
and shop ■ keep er.-i of Cawnpore, were gathered 
into the pen. Of grown women, rnarried diul 
immarried, wives and daughters of the English 
officers ami residents, there were two luindred 
and eighty ; and the reiiiaindeir were chililren. 
Snell was tlio situation when the native host 
of iiisuvgciUs, CO ax posed largely of the ruffian 
element, ahvays aggregated about large cities, 
encompassed the English position and began 
the siege It was in the face of this emer- 
gency that Sir Hugh Wheeler appealed to Sir 
Henry Law rence for a ^si stance, and appealed 
ill vain Before the extent and fuU hoirnr of 
the situation was know n, llir shell from the eU' 
emy^s battery had leliovc'd Sii Henry of all 
the re?ponsihdities and dangers of plan and 
march and battles 

Nnsv it was that Sir Hugh Wheeler made 
the fa till ini«tiLk(^. of calling to Ins aid aiiotlier 
ally whose iitiine has become infamous in 
the hi'^torv of mir ocntniy. About twelve 
milx^s distant from Ga\vu]iures up the Uiver i 
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Waiiges, lie.s the litdo lown (jf Bithoor. Thife. 
place line I hctni, proviousl}" to the amiexniiou 
of Ondh by tho Englisli, the scut of one nf 
the priiK'clv cl yuastic?^ of the great nicf» of the 
Maliiaita-’. At I ho time of the English ac- 
cession HI Oudli I he tbroric of Ihl-finor was oc- 
cupied hy ii col tain prince named Ihlji lUo, 
He xviifa (M'f'i’tal^eii in (’vil, iioihaps treason- 
able, iirojocls, and was dethroned for his nns- 
coiuluct. The English luUliojitios, lioirovoi, 
jicrniillcd him to retain a palace in IVitlmor, 
mid gave him in hi;5 rdlrcmiciit a pcnisloii of 
eighty thousand pounds, Bfiji Kilo gtill claimed 
t(> 1)0 the Peshwii of Puiaili, had no arm 
of Ilia own louis, but, in accoivhumo with the 
custom of his couatrynieii, ho had adopted a 
son xvho should inherit ids estatca, and at 
length coiuhict his funeiid ritea; for this the- 
tradition of tho ilalirattas piescrilmd ns a 
neccs‘?ary antecedeat to the hi(is>sediiesa of 
Hirvaim, By Indian law, an adopted son has- 
all the rights, privileges, ana yank of a uaUiral 
heir. Tim youth chosen by IHji Edo an Ida 
successor bore the nxnnc of HaT^dbii Taidb, 
hut is universally known in history by hi,^ 
offioiiil name or rnjnh-title of Niiiia Siihil). 

At the time of the outbreak of the nuithiy, 
this Nana Sahih, claiming all tlm liglits and 
(3ni oiu n len iJff of fi ra ai iVi) ti vc fath ci , as I'CPiVfei i f 
til petty piiiuiely state at Bitlioor, IJn wisely, 
however, the English Govornniont' at the 
deatli of Bd]i Kdo, had cut off the peiiHion, 
and the Niimi Bahih wns loftjto the inherit- 
a lice of his fathers pciMJiuil os tax e only. At 
this he was enraged; hut, luduinddie^ he dls- 
sonildcd his iias.sinn and aluded his lime. It 
were long, indeed, to give the toy of the 
cfrorl.s made liy Nana Sahib to regsdn his jK^n- 
Moiiftvy inhevitiliiee in pursiianeo of tins end 
lie sought the aid of a young MohumniGdiui, 
named Amizidali Kluiu, le&ident at his court, 
and used him hencofortli ii>s his innis-sary and 
VGprpsentiitivo. ATui'/iilali Klmu went to Lon- 
don, and, |)cing xvell pdncjiterl and extremely 
IjaiuLnine m iierson, cut for a ^^cason a vo- 
jnarkalde figure ni Englidi Hoeiety, But his 
mission ^mxs vain Tlu? BiJti>h ffovcrnniciit 
refu.'-ed to leshu’G the Nniuih pension, and 
Anii/nlnh Klniii at length rctui^Ued to End in. 
It thus happened that Nana Suhili, ex-Bajah 
of Bithoor, though in oiitwiud fBem]sIii[) and 
i iiHUiuce with the Euglfeh, hove uhoul iu Iwz 
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breii'it 11 sniiitlioied volcaiio full of hot piti-li ntitl 
Hul[)liun)UH lii ‘0 

U ^vas to al)l(\ anil I'ovcMige- 

fill Indiiiii Priua^ tluil Sir IIii^li AViieclcr, 
alr(Mnly at the doer of ilcspenuioii, iiow^ ap- 
plied for iiHHisUuico. Nana Saliih readily ae- 
ee])tei\ iho eah, and came speedily iit tlie head 
of his army into (Jawnporc For a few (lay a 
the Nana made a pvettMiHe of eoopevatiiiji^ \Yith 
the hut ho wis soon peisiiaded hy 

his couuti’yuieii to pat UimseU' at llieir head, 
crnsli tlio liated foreign orn, and thus recover 
the ancient sovereignty of Piuiiiln So in the 
oily lie assumed eominand of the nuiiiuocrs, 
iind wag thenceforth the chief of tlie iiisur- 
genU ill the region of (Jiuvnpore Under his 
direction fclie siego was jiressed. Nmia Siilnh 
notified the ICngliali commander tluit on^lie 
l 2 th of flu no his position would bo assaulted. 
The attack was niado, and such was the coin*- 
ngeoim fighting of tho lour liiind red soldiers 
behind the mud works, tliat the Hindus were 
rejnilscd with largo losses. The gairiaon also 
sniVorod. Prom day to day, a shower of bnhs 
wns poured incessantly into tlie in closure. 
The waicr avipply of tl^o gavri^im was Umlted 
to a ftinglo well, and this sjiot was uiirlGr direct 
(li’O of the enemy, Whoover went Ihvthcr to 
got water for his tliirsty comrades, or for the 
famishing women and children, dirt so at the 
peril of his life, liarely did siicli a martyr 
return from his mission without streajns of 
hloort pouring from his bullet wounds. 

M(‘!in while, insurgents from tlio surround- 
ing districts of Oudli joiiiod tlieirisolvea to tlio 
forci^H of Nana Sahih, and another assault was 
inad(^ on the iiiLrctudinicnts, But again the 
thousands of tlie enemy were driven hack. 
Kach Britiidi soldier liad now not only his own 
life, hill tho lives of the women and cliildi'eii 
in his hand. Tlicre was no aUernative hub 
that of victory, and so the eliarging Holdier.g of 
Oiulli fell headlong wdth tho British halls iu 
their hreu.sts, and the nssiiultiiig host rolled back 
in confusion. It bcevune apparent to Nana 
yabib, not only that the Koglinli works could 
v\{\l ho carvicid l)y storm, but that his own bold 
as a leaclor of ilio rehiBion was loosened by 
failure. He lUfcordingly hcnt Andzulali Khan 
and anutlicr oilicer to tender to tlie English 
favorable torms of eapitulation. Rlnrvation 
was already at Iiand, and it was determined to 


doT 

accept tlio ovortuie Terms wvw accoirtingly 
agreed upon, hy which it wa« stipii luted tlwit 
on coiiditmii of .^UTemlm’, nil of those Eii- 
lopoaiift in Cawiipriie who hud not lieen in any 
way connected with (lie act^^ of Luid Unl- 
lioiirtie simuld retiic iroin the eity, uiidie(‘eive 
sale eojidiict tu Allahabad, Tiip Euglidi Geii- 
ej'til, jiiid the ollii^er-j and men under his coin- 
man d, hud no approheiisioii of tlic astounding 
trench cry wiiicli (must i luted the basis of this 
agvoement. 'flic Hindus Innl long since 
adopted the habits unci usages of civilized war- 
fare, Ct had been a long time siiu'c, within 
tlie hordeis of India, the general rules by 
>YlHdi arm i(‘s lire fought and .surreiid creel, hart 
been violated. But the capiLulatioii of Cawn- 
pore was now to constitute such an exception, 
as shoiilrt make the civilized world start 
in liorror. 

It was ari'fiugcrt that the retiring gnrri&un. 
should be put on barge.s and conducted dowii 
tlie Gauges, At the appointed time, tlio whole 
Gonifmiiy, military and civil, men, women, and 
children, were nuln^hcc^ out of the misorahle- 
pen of death, whore they had so bravely de- 
fended themselveb, and were led to the boats 
at the river's edge. The embarkation wmis- 
made, aud the barges ^Yere !iio 5 w<l fiom the 
hanlc, Along the shores were gal lie red a vast 
in 11 Hit ado of Sepoy^ with their arms in their 
hands. Just ns the boats were turning iiUu 
the stream, the blast of a triunpet was heard, 
and instantly the sti'iiw-tliatchcd rooft of the 
bargc.s were seen in flames The h eiicherons ruf- 
fians who managed tlie boats had only >vaited for 
the signal to dash liglited torches into the roofs, 
and then, jumping overboard, swam ashore. In 
another moment the crowds on the barges wei'o 
made die targets Tor thousands of muskets. 
The flames spread. Every discharge from the- 
shore struck down scores in death. The hot- 
tom.s of the boats were instantly filled with 
the dead -and dying- No language can de- 
sci‘il)e the horror of the scene. Nearly the 
whole company perished miserably in bhiod 
and fire. Only a single boat-load drifted into 
the river and was about to he borne away by 
the cLirrent. Further down tlie stream thi'^' 
barge wns recaptured, and about' ninety per- 
.soiis were taken bnck in to Cawnpore ns prison eivs. 
Of those wlio had embarked only four men es- 
caped to tell tho story. Those wlio w ere retakeii 
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wciVG s\t once divUled, tUe men fioin tUc ^^:omen 
and eliilrli'en, and the former ^vero shot to 
death. The helpleFs reniuiiKler were thro^vn 
into a bin all pri'^on -house, ^^’hcve they weie feet 
to work to grind coin and serve their captors. 

pDi a n'hile the outrages <lone to this despair- 
ing coiTipaiiy of English ^vomcn and ehddrcn 
were iiinited tc such indignities as came of im- 
prisonment and serviLiide. But Nana Sahib 
and ids limileiianta were not yet priti'ifted ^YHh 
thei r vc ve n ge. AI rend y d i v i s ion s id' t b c B t i fcls h 
army had begun to penetrate the rebelljoim 
piovinces, and Nana Sahib perceived that it 
was the lieginning of the end. He losolved, 
however, tliat the prisoners in his Ininds slioiild 
peri si i, One of Ills I lody guards, in iiiiifoini, 
with two S6[)i>yB and t^vo iloliiunnicdaiis, was 
sent to the prison to carry out tlie mandate of 
horrid biilcliery. Tlie five iniirderei’jJ entered, 
with drawn swords, and slashed and 1 lacked 
and stahhecl until the room was packed with 
the (lying and dead. The awful shambles re- 
mainod m that condition until the following 
morning, when a second coaipmiy came, dragged 
the niiUilatod liodies forth, and cast them, 
after tlu^y lunl stripped from them the reni- 
iiant'8 of ('lothiiig, into a dry well which gaped 
open near at hand As the bodies were seized 
for this final plunge from the sorrows nnd 
fill ffe lings of lifci, it was found tluii a few of 
the woirien were not yet dead, and at least one 
of the cluidien trird io rm awmj! It ivas the 
acme of lion or. Some time afteiwaids, when 
the English soldieis rctO(»k Cawniiore, they 
ivere obliged to lonk down, with ingc and tears, 
into tliat awful pit, and recover therefrom, as 
heat they might, the mangled forms of henuti- 
fnl women and lielple^js children whom the 
Sepoys had there conpigiied to tho final igno- 
miny. Till the liLstory of Great Britain si mil 
fall into the oblivion of the eternities, the lec- 
ollcetioii and slory of flie Cawnpoie innssacro 
will still be lovived and repeated, as the most 
horrid incident of warfaie he longing to the 
iiiiieteonlh century. 

It may inteiest the reader to know some- 
thing of the future of Nanii Sahib. When 
the J^nglish marched hack on (.’a^Ynpol‘e, he 
was still ill coriimiind of die lebtdlioas forces. 
Pie Imd the courage to fight ^Yith the British 
army in a desperate battle, in which he \vn>s 
eompletely^ defeated, and his forces scattered 
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in all directions. PIg thereupon fled into Cawn- 
poro, and thence to Iiis own palaco at Bithoor. 
It is said that, on arriving thci^, he completed 
the infamy of his life by the murder of a cap- 
tive wmman ^vllO had been spiued for his own 
purposes from preceding biitcli cries. This 
done, he mounted his horse and fled from 
Bithoor foiever. PIg well knew tliat tlic aveng- 
ing angel was m tlie wake? of liis flight, Pie 
made his escape into the wild district of Nepal, 
and was never heard of afterwards. Eiimora 
(;f his wdiereahouts were some times borne to 
the British an thoriticia, but ^YeyG always found 
to 1)0 gionn diet's. Nana Sahib had forever 
vanished from the sight of tliofic who, even if 
they had laid the avenging hand upon him, 
could never have wueaked on his treaclieroiis 
lift a fitting retribution for his crimes. 

'^'Wg may now pass from the insiirroctiofl* 
proper to consider the lecoiiquest of the re- 
bellious dLsti lets by the Englisli It is just to 
say that, after the first wild hours of panic, the 
eneigies of the British race wcire nover more 
lieroically di.splayed than in the work of re- 
covering India from the clutches of the mu- 
tineers. It will 1)0 lemeniborofl that every- 
thing of military and civil proijediire had to 
be directed from Calcutta. Communications 
between the revolted provinces were, in a great 
rnea.sure, cut off, and the Govornineiit was 
under the necessity of urging for waul tlie 
variona military divi.sions from Lower Bengal 
as a base. It was clearly perceived that the 
first point to be gained in the recon quest of 
the country was the iccovery of Delhi. That 
place was logically tho seat of the rebellion. 
There old Biihddur Bliah had been prod ni mod 
ns Emperor of all India. Plis sons had been 
nsdguod to the command of the various clivis' 
ions of the Sepoy army, luid tho latter, to the 
number of more than fifty thousand, hiul 
taken possession of Delhi. All the Europeans 
and Eurasians, with the exception of about 
fifty, nearly all of whom were women, had 
been expelled from the city, and rebellion was 
rampant and viotorioii.s in all tho region round 
about. Even tlio fifty prison c^r.s were soon- 
brought forth from tlmir \)lnc0 of confiaemeut 
to be butchered, in cold blood, in the court 
yaid of the palace. 

The command of the expedition for the ro^ 
Govery of Delhi was given to Sir Henry Bar- 
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iinid, who iiclvanccd into Oiidh with an army wliicli lie was presently taken to b& baiiisliGclto 
lumihering ahuut ten thou Hand, He first met Baiigoon. Thus fell and disappeared the Jaat 
the insuj'gonts in foieo nt Badli'ka ^urni, Jineai descendant of Tiiiioiir the Gieafc. Delhi 
fought with tliein a haiil buttle, and won a was nt onee put under miliUiy government, 
complete victory. He thou made liis way to Order was restored, first in the city, and then in 
Delhi, and took up his position on a ridgc the siUToiinding regions. By the beginning of 
overlooking the city. For the time, however, tlieJbl I owing year the British authority was aiiffi- 
it m\9 impossible to veciiptuie the stronghold ciently csialilished to admit of the restoratioa 
from tlio enemy. On the 23d and 25llv of uf civil governnuiut in Delhi, and the rebellion 
August, Ijloody battles were fought with the iu this qnartei was at an end, 
mutineers, ivho, sallying out in overwhelming The leader will not liave forgotten the 
mnnhois, smiglit to carry the Briti.sh position dicadful condition in which the small English 

At length, ill the cady part of September, garrisan at Liiclmow was left alter the death 
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the Heavy ballciiea anivecl, and Uie (kfensoa 1 of Sir Henry Lawrence. Before Ihe fall ot 
of the city wore soon battered down. On the that brave commander he liad carohiiy cal- 
’iidthof the moiitli aiinssanJtwaaorcTercd.acd dilated the chances, and had decided that 
'Dellii was oorrieil by storm. It was not, hope for bis command lay m lb e defense ot 
however, until after six days of almost inces- their position at tlie Eesidency to tlie asl day 
sant fiKhting that the dilferent districts in the and the last man. It was known that the 
city were all recovered. Thfe terrible charnc' British aiithnritie.s would pat f.irth every efibrl 
tor of tlio strntrgle may be known from the for the rescue, and tlmt some time (Uiioiig the 
extent of the Ibdtish losses, which were a thou- autumn the sound of British cannon tn t he 
sand aniltivclvo men killed, and nearly four distance would aniioiume the morning of de- 
thousand wonndod. Assoon ns victory was de- livemnee for aii who .night then survive. It 
dared for the English, tlie old Emperor shut happened tlmt when Sir James Ontram was 
liiinsdf up in the tomb of ITamilyiin. from recalled, as wo have seen, from his Persian 
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ciuiipsiign, one division ut army, innlur 
comniuiicl 4>f 811' Henry Havdiick, oi* 
(leicU to \)ioceo4 In Allahubiul, to put tlowu 
tlio rtiVoU ill thiit rcfjUfni, a ml after to 

aot ill MippoiL of Sir Hiij^li >Vlje(‘|(‘i, at 
Ca^Yllp()l■e, aiiJ Sir Henry Lawreiire, at 
LiiekiifMV. This liaznnhnH work could never 
have been assigned to altler luinds or a more 
Gp lira geo LI'S spirit. Havel o<‘k w.is ou the 
march )>y the beginning of July. Oji the 
12 til of the month lie funglit hi^ fiist hiittlo 
with the enemy at Fiittehpur, ami won a 
victoiy. On the 15th he hud two sue ces-s fill 
cngflgemeut^^ with the Sepoys- On the IBtU 
he came to Ciiwii])ore. In Ijattle after buttle 
he was victorious in this district of the Oiulli, 
and sought by oveiy possible nunins to strike 
out in the directinu of Lucknow. But his 
forces were insufficient ff)r tlie ha and, and he 
was obliged to await the arrival of Grenera] Out- 
ram with another division of the army. Wlieii 
the latter caaio, the campaign for the relief 
of Lucknow was at once renesved. Although 
General On tram was in supreme cmnniand, 
alike of civil and niilitury affairs, he refused 
to snpeisede Havelock in the field, declaring 
that to the latter should remain the glory of 
recovering the capital and rescuing the garri- 
son from the merciless ofiitoh of the Sepoys. 

We may here transfer our station to the in- 
side of the Residency at Lucknoiv, and share in 
oiir sympathies the siifferhiga inul trials to 
which tlie garrison was .subjected during the 
fearful summer and faff of 1857, Tlio siege, 
the defense, and the lelief have become ever 
lue morn 1)1 e in the annuls of the century. Wc 
have seen how, in tiie dawn of the great 
mutiny. Sir Henry Lawrence took the wise 
precaution to withdraw Ins soldieia and the 
English population of Lucknow from the city 
to the Residency, and to make there his 
preparations for the coining storm. It wiis by 
the wisdom of Lawnnice ni these trying days 
tluit the possibility of salvation from the same 
fate which befell the gairisou at Cawnpore 
was secured. Ho in ado the most of tlm days 
of peace and the iiicipicncy of the rebellion by 
the consti notion of stimig defenses around the 
Residency, and by storing tlieroin, in places <jf 
security, the largest sU])plyof provisions which 
it was possible for him to gntJicr. Thus 
prepared, lie a wailed the outlirGiik, ui.-ely 


ehouHiig to defeinl himself in his vho?en jdare 
rather tinin to attiMupt to cut liis way through 
the eiiciiijy’^ country in the hope of escape. 

Then cauic the tciiijiost TTc first .sliock 
w’li^ ahly ainl hUf;G(‘Srtfiil]y resisted. Though 
the honiegod were under conslant fire, uiul were 
pre‘‘sefl on evoiy side; thfuigli thedr mimhers 
were <linuni>he(l daily by death luul wounds and 
cli.Hniso, yet the onsets of the Sepoys were .sue- 
ce'-hfully leslslcd, and each siiccobsivc a?-saiill 
was re]) el led. We have already s])oken of tht^ 
iatal accident by which Kir Henry Lawrence, 
losing Ids life, rose to jicrpetual fa mo. The 
conn Hand of the gan'isun w'as tuuis fen od b> 
General Inglis, and the defense contiiuiod to 
be bravely coiidiictecl. On ihe 20lli of Jidy 
the niLitiiiGeift made anoLhor assault on the 
English [lo.sition, but were again lunded back 
with great losses. The same thing linppened 
on the lOtli of August, and eight days after- 
waid.s, the Sepoys, in overwkolnnug numbers, 
and with desperate courage, a third time at- 
tempted to carry the Re&idGucy by ^tovm. But 
the attack was met wdth the usual spirit, and 
the rebels weie driven back with heavy hif^^es 
Luring the remainder of August, though tho* 
siege was piessed with ever-iiicreiising viger, 
the iiiulauiited garrison iield out coumgeously. 
On the ^tii of Septenifier. the first rumora of 
the approach of Havelock were ^vafted in lo- 
th e Residency. Tliat Gen oral , accoinpnniod 
by Ontrain, had fought his wiiy along tlie 
CaiMipore road during nearly the whole of 
Au^Ufet. It was not, however, mu til the 22d 
of September that the coming army of relief 
reached the Alambagh, a strong position and 
mililary station about four miles distant fimn 
tlie Reside ney. This place was held and 
strongly dclended by tlie Sepoys. Rut ilm aU 
tnck of the English, on September 25th, could 
not be iPsiKtcd. Tbe Alnmlingh Was taken by 
storm, and the besieged gain^on, in tli(> 
elosuve of tile Rf si deucy, could ui ready hoar * 
the sounds of vicLmiou^ liattlo. Leaving a 
sniuH fnicp hell lull to kohl the Alamhugli, 
Havelock piossed on to tlio relief of tlie pent- 
up gjirri^ou. Thiougli the rcinaiiiiiig miles ke 
fought a conhiuioiis battle witli ihe Sepoys, 
and on the2()th of the month, planted himself 
in front of the gates of the Residency, and 
then broke tlirougli. 

Great was the relief and great the rejoicing 
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within the fortifications; but the event soon discipline, They also perceived that tliey had 
showed that the end was nut yet. Tliou^di put everything on the cast of the (lie, They 

the garriftOii was strongly reinlbiced, though understood well enough that in case of the 

the danger that the Itosidency might be car- Ihiluj'G of the JinUiny, Great Britain would 

ried by storm and the defendeis be given up visit upon thorn a terrible punishment for their 

to butchery was for the time removed, yet rebellion, treacheries, and murders. They 

from another point of view tlie jieri] of the fought with despeiation, and the English gar- 

aituntioLi wag hardly less than it liad been diir rison found no relief by day or night. A 

iug the Slimmer mouths? The forces whicli storm of bullets and cannon-shot ponied con- 

Havelock and OuLiitm iiad been able Lo bring staiitly on Llie defoudcfi, and the losses of the 



attack: on the alambaqii. 


with them were by no mefins siiffieient to wai- besieged weie severe. Tlic liot sun of the Iii- 

raiit a withdrawal from tlie defenses and cx- dian sinnnier and aiUunin son relied the sn Her era 

posnre to the open country. The numbers in the inclosure with bniiiiiig heat. Disease 

within the in closure of the Residency had ami wm sling added to the ever*accnmnlatiug 

been greatly inc\ eased, hut the consumption^ of sonoNvs. Battle was before the gates, pesti- 

supplies was correspondingly augmented. On lence in the air and water. Not only waa the 

the whole, the peril was only los=ened and w^liole force of the English again shut up 

postponed, rather than removed. Nor were the within the defenses of the liesidcncy, but the 

besieging hosts gieatly disc on raged. TheSepoyg small garrison wdiich Havelock had left in the 

bad leninecl to fight. Their long contact with Alambngh was also besieged, and could liardly 

the Britifili army had given them coiirntre an(\ hold its own against the constant assaults of 
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the cnomy, Tlirougli tlic whole of October 
tliG brave gorrison kept up (ho defeiiKc, and 
lived on hopo of iviiotlicr siircor, which wne 
fluic to CO mo. 

Motiiiwliilo, in distant England, Lord Pal- 
nicraton had calied Sir Colin Campbell, the 
Imi’o of Baliiklava, from his retirement, and on 
tlio 11 th of July, conferred on Iiim the com- 
mand - in - chief of 


the British forces in 
India. When will 
you bo able to set 
out fur tliG .scat of 
war, Sir Colin?” 
fl a i d Palmerston. 

Within twenty- ' 
four hours/' was the 
reply; and ou the 
ovoniiig of Lh 0 l 2 tli, 
the now commander 
loft England fa* 
Calcutta. lie ar- 
rived lit the 
city on tlio l3bli of 
August, and with 
groat energy pro* 
pared an expedition 
for tlio relief of the 
British garriaoiis in 
Oidh Ills forces 
cousisLed of six thou* 
sand men, supported 
with an artillery 
contingent of thirty, 
six guns. What ar- 
rangements had been 
made in the South, 
what relief might 
be expected from 
the direction of Cal- 
cutta, was unknown 
to blie Buffer ora at 
Lucknow; but they 


Alainbagh. That place and another similar 
position, called the Lilltuslm Palace, lymg 
soiitli-enst of Liicknow, were immediately cur- 
ried, The gaiWsoii which had been so hardly 
pressed in the Alanibagli was lelieved, and the 
British army was fiec to raaich for the 
Residency. 

It IS naiTuted that ou the 16th of Novcm- 
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wall ktiew that they wore not foi gotten, and that 
the day of rotribntioo would come at the last 
Sir Colin's army at length reached Cawn- 
pore, and from that point proceeded by the 
same route which Havelock had taken to 
Lucknow. Like his predecessor, Campbell 
also had to light Ills way, and it was not until 
the 10th of November that he was able to 
open his guns against the besiegers of the 


her, when the shadow of despair seemed leady 
to descend on Havelock and those who were 
under his protection, a little Scotch maiden, 
daughter of an officer, fell asleep in the shade 
of the rampart. Suddenly she sprang up, 
and, dapping her hands, inn with flying plaid, 
crying out as she came: i*Dinm ye hear it? 
Dinna ye hear it? It*^ the slogan of the 
Highlanders!” Her quick ear had caught in 
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the (listiinctB the .sou ml ol' Lhc Scottish bu^r- 
ahrilly piping afc tlio head of the coming 
regiments- the well-known mr. The CampboKs 
are Omuig! True or fiilse, the incident is one 
fjf the most pictuie^'que which can be selected 
from the pain) nil mi of history. The ciy 

of the Highlainloi’d* pUnoch was indeed the 
premonition of victory. Sir Colin Cum jibe 11 
ccivritid one ftfter auothor of the rebel stioiig- 
holds arouiirl the city, and, in six days from 
the Alamljugh, fought his way to the gate.s of 
the Residency. Tlie forces wit liiii and without 
the defenees were joined, and tlie second lelicf 
of Lucknow was accomplished. 

It \Yas nt once determined by Sir Colin and 
bis associate comm and era that the non-com- 
batants IP the Rcaidency iniist he saved by 
witbdiawal ironi the place. To make this 
mo veal cut was still a matter of great Imzaul, 
for the Sepoys hnng in multitudes on every 
•quarter. On the 19th of ^November the 
English batteries were opened furiously on 
the strongest position held by the enemy, ns 
though an assault were about to be ordered. 
WIuIg the ennnonade was kept up, Campbell 
and Havelock ordered the quiet withdrawal 
of the ganison and noii-comhatants to the 
Dilkuslia Palace and the Alain bngh. The 
movement was eflected without disiistcr, and 
the retreat from Lucknow was safely begun. 

An incident of these days cast a gloom over 
tlie EriLi&li Empire, and emphasized the close 
of a heroic life. On reaching the Aland lagh, 
Henry Havelock could go no further. He 
was exhausted. Battle and toil, hiuigor, thirst, 
anxiety, glee pieman e<s, and rniiilly disease, had 
ihm tlieir ivork Ou tlie 2-ltiiof November the 
hero died. Tliree (lay.s afterwards the Queen of 
England, little knowing the iisele.ssiiess of the 
honor which she gave, bestowed on him the 
title and dignity of a Baronet. The honor 
■descended to liis son; nor might it be said 
that suck a disti action was need eel by him who 
had found Ida final rest in the soil of tlie old 
kingdom of Oiidh, under tlie fiery glare of the 
siiu cif India. 

The rest of the story of the suppression of 
the great mutiny may be briefly told. There 
could be 110 further massacre.s of women and 
cluldren in Ondh was now soldier to sol- 
dier, or rather one soraier against many, for the 
■Sepoys were nearl}^ al wavs from four to ten timea 


as numerous as the attacking English forces 
As Minii as lie was free for action, Sir Colin 
Cunipbell nun died again for Cawiipore. In 
til at city the English cause bad, of late, fared 
badly. Cawnpoie bad been placed, alter its 
lecovery by the Euglisli, under command of 
Gcnemi Windham. Nob lung iiftei wauls, the 
Hindu Cioveruor, or Sciiidia, of Gwalior 
gathered an army of iiisurgciit.s, and advanced 
on CawJipore, hoping to recap tuie tlie city 
fioin the Biitisli ganisoii. General Windham 
niurclied out to meet the Scinrlia, and was 
worsted in battle. He was. obliged to fall 
back to liis defenses, and the rebels succeeded 
ill reoccLipying Cawnpore. Such was tlie cou- 
ditioii of affairs wbicli called ui gently for the 
presence and aid of Sir Colin Campbell. He 
niHicbed at once against the place, himself at 
the bead of one division, niul Sir Hope Grant 
leading another. The enemy were thus doubly 
attacked, and ^Cawnpore wns finally restored 
to English authority. 

The event which we have just described 
occupied the closing months of 1857 and tiio 
opening of the next year. During the winter, 
Lucknow was lield by the Hindus in full 
force. In oilier quarters of the horizon tlie 
sky Jiad cleared. It was perceived, even by 
tlie eneiny, tliafc tlie British power in India 
was unslmken, and that the day of retribution 
was at hand. In the presence of these facU 
the rebellion ivas dissolved into its original 
elements. At Lucknow, however, the mutiny 
diew to itself all of its reinnming lesnurces, 
and tlie duty was devolved on Sir Colin 
Cainpliell of carrying this hst fortress of the 
revolt With the opening of spring the cam- 
paign wns undertaken for the recapture of the 
capital. Tlie British army again reached Luck- 
now about the middle of March, and on the 19th 
of the month fought with the Sepoys tlie last 
great battle of the war. The English were com- 
pletely victorious About two thoiisaud of 
the mutineers were killed outright )n the en- 
ga gem cut. A hundred caiuioii were taken 
from the rebels, and the army ot inavi gents, 
broken into fragments, wns scattered in all di- 
rections, Lucknow was completely I'ccovered. 
Nor did the Sepoys make any further aerioua 
efforts for the recapture of the ancient capital 
of Oudli, 

In the Inst conflicts of the war, several 
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ewinenfc soldiers lost their lives. Among tlie luid taken lefuge, In that reticnt, Plodson, 

rest nmy be mentioned Sir William Pcol, who with Ins own Imncl, seized the fallen moiiaicb 

was seriously wo muled in the battle he fore drew him forth, and delivered him to hia 

Lucknow, and who shortly afterwards died of horsemen to l)o borne away to the liend-qn nr lei's 

sniall-pox at Cawnpoie. Another hero of fiery of General Wilson, Hodson a1&o captured 

ohatacter and strange career, who fell in the the three royal princes of Delhi, and m a 111 
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last battle, was Gt^loiiel Hoflson, known in of rage had them cmideinned to death. He 

India ns ^Hodaon of Ilodsnifs Hia then took a carbine from the hands of one^of 

career had been one of singular rctdvless- his men, and sliot the princes c 1 ead> leaving 

ness and daring. He it was who, after the their bodies before the gates of Delhi. During 

recaptiu-e of Delhi, had, with the help of the rest of the war, he had gone through all 

Hindu spies, penetrated the tomb of Ham- Imznnls and perils, to fall at last by a Hepoy 

4 yun, wliero the last of tbe Mogul Eniperms bullet in the hour of final conquest,. Thd 

N,— Voh 4—23 
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reader may in?t liuve forgotten tluituiit of tlie 
(U$a'5cei5 of Uabut, end mg in tlic total dc | 
atuiction of a Bntidi uiin\, and ot all ulm 
weie dciiiondent on ib t)i oleciion, a single nmn ' 
Imd escaped io cany tlm naw^ of tlm lion or to ^ 
ijefa/alxid Tiiat Jnan was A. -Biydoii, ^Wio ^ 
lived tlnougli tlie sicgo ot Lucknow, eiidiinng | 
nil the Inudship's and siiireiiiigs of that dieadful 
Bitimtion, to bo ufcciied wuh tlio gun iso ii, and 
to be meiitioued with pnu&e m tbe lepuit cl 
the campaign as one of tlio lioioes of Luck' 


L^early all of the leaduis who bad distinguihbco 
tlieinfcolves— iind who bud not?— ^^elp lionmcHl 
\Mtli titles and dignities and ])oi)Sions \ 
eial of tlie GGiieiids woic made Biiionets Ni 
Colin Cuinpliell uas laisul to the peeiage, 
nail tin* t;de oi Lind C}}cl M/u/ig tho itU 
of Inside, wliiib L-\t(Mi(kd Lo l^OS, he enjoyed 
a pension of two thousand piannls a yoai. Al 
the scenes of the pniioipal events ol the wnr, 
iiKinoiiuls acie elected by ibe Uovei nnieiit tc/ 
conimeinonitc the vnloi and suenlice of thos*> 
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now, wlio liacl taken pint in both soviow and 
victory, to he leineinbeied an example of 
the invincible enoigy, and enduiiiig eoiuage 
of Britidi sohlioi^ 

The )ejn 18a8 uitno'-^cd the rcLStnbbsh- 
mont of ci\il aiitlioiity in Laekiiow The 
mutiny was at an end, and the powci of Great 
Butaiii ill tho East w'as presently moio linnly 
fixed than evei hofoip The nation was nob 
nngiatefid lo tlK)^Q who had uphold the cause 
of the coimtiy in thosp almost nn pen eti able 
I’C^ions ten thoiisaiifl miles fioni London 


who died lu tlie uia''Sacios and battle'^ I'hc 
Residency at Lucknow lieais AMtneas in many 
of its details and siuioniidings to the tiagic 
events, to the valoi and the gloiy of 1B57. 
Theie, to the piescnt day, may be seen the 
mined woiks, hcliiiid winch the homes who 
fought iiiidei Ifnvofoikj sto[)d and biitLfcd foi 
the Hug of Eiiglainl Theio naiy ho semi the 
old inosquo and the iiiagniBcciit banyan-tioo 
thioiigh whose blanches the Rejioy bullets 
whistled (Iniiiig the siege Theie, near at 
hand, )i^e^ Die signdimnt mound, its sides tei> 






rac’C'il EiiiJ '’Hvered with tlic iVagi;inh ot* 

linliii, wliilc* (jii tlio slopo rU[) tlu' 

l)aiiil)i)(js wliicli ovGrr^hadow tlu' ln^t 

rcstiijg-phu'f) (if t;vo Llioii^diul r>ritisli fliers 

^vlio rlipil of buttle uiul ]iesLilon('e in the siego 
of TiUeki\(iw. At Cuwnporo, (wtM* tho Kovn<l 
well wiinso opoii month re(‘(Mvc(l tlie iniUilntpd 
bodies of the iiinrdeied Moiiieii and elnldieii, 
fi ineinorial Igis been oiocted; while roiind 
fiboiit the spot u beaiitirnl ganlen, plinifod 
with flowers and shrubs, and prfgeeted 
by a wall, preserver tho memory ('jf 
those who perished nndoi the sworch 
of the iiiurderers sent to their bloody 
work in the prison di on se iiy tho Kiiiaii 
of Bithoor. 

With the suhsidonec of the rebellion 
111 India, 11 difficult and serious ta^k 
was left on the hands of tiic Govern- 
inent, By what means should u 
ledi'ganization of those vast papula- 
tioiia be e (Fee ted. In the place, 
the question of retribution must bo 
met. It was resolved by the authori- 
ties, civil and military, that a distinc- 
tion should be made between those 
who laid merely participated in the 
mutiny, contencUug openly with the 
British forces in imtfcle, niid those 
who had taken jiail in the many hor- 
rid massacres, of wdiich the Sepoys 
had been guilty. As far as practi- 
cable, this distinction was carried out 
ill tlie ]>unishment of those who fell 
into tliG ])0\ver of the British, The 
Hhuhi soldiers who wore taken, nnil 
wbo'^c hands were not shimed wAh 
butchery and as<(aasi nation, were treated 
as prisoners of war. But those who 
had been guilty of iiinssacre were at 
once dcstioyed by being blown alive , 
from the montlis of cannon. In extenuation 
of this severity, which had in it so stmng a 
flavor of barbarism, the explanation was given 
by the British authorities that the Sepoy .s, 
under their peculiar siijjersfcitions, cared little 
or nothing for llie mere fact of death, but 
were liorrifled at the thought of mutilation 
The method of military execution wns deduced 
from thia tk(invy;' but after times have liardly 
consented to the wholesale and .'ravage process 
by which the guilty Sepoys were obliterated. 


After I ho fiist rigors oi die military 
inetliod ^\(.n'(^ pii5-(Ml, tlu^ rivil govern nioiu pro- 
(.‘oeded as liest h might witli the reorganiza- 
tion fk’ llie con 11 try la March of 185-S Lord 
(kiniiiiig iS'.und to Hkj inhabitant^ of Oiidli a 
pvochumiticn^ in which he defined, with much 
^overity, tho inca'surcN by wliitdi th^y inightbe 
rc.storcd to coriclitions of peiieo It was «?et 
forth that all chiefs and land4mnei> who .should 
at once suvrciuha to the British- Conimi'i^ioner 


should be spared, [irovided only that they 
had not been guilty of massacre oi aasnsaina- 
tioii. Tlie ]n'oclanmtioii nf the Governor-Gen- 
eml went on to say that any further iiulnlgenee 
which might be extended to the people of 
Oudh, and indeed their whole condition there- 
after, must depend on their own course in siir- 
rendoring themselves to the justice and mercy 
of the JBritisli Government. The general effect 
of the proclainatioii wais to confiscate the limda 
of all who Imd takea part in the nnitiiiy, and 
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this sigiuhed tho wliole popwlatlou ; for there 
wua not perlmpa ouo in a thousand of the laud- 
owners in all Oiidh who had not been engaged 
in the Rebellion. It was perhaps not iu- 
teiided by Lord Cauning tlmt the penalty 
should be so rlgoioiisly exacted ns might be 
inferred from the proclaniatloii. It was the 
purpose lather to make the people uiKlerstand 
tlmt the British Government, in the cxerciso 
of prerogative which had arisen out of the 
war, had become the original proprietor of the 
lands of Oudh, and that all who henceforth 
held or owned such lands must do so under a 
title derived from the Crown of England, 

As soon as the policy of tlie Governor- 
General was known in England a violent eon- 
troveray arose relative thereto, and the dis- 
cussion in Parliament did not end until the 
Government of India was levolii Lionized. Lord 
Ellenborough and most of the Ministiy an- 
tagonized the principles of Lord Cannings 
proclamation, and motions were introduced in 
both Houses of Parliament to substitute a new' 
policy for that of the Governor-General, To 
tho American reuder, the condition of affairs 
and the controversy relative thereto, may well 
bring to mind tiie divisions between the Ex- 
ecutive and CoDgres^j in the work of recon- 
stnretiug the Southern States at the close of 
the Civil War It appeared that, in tlio cose 
of Loid Canning, he had sent certain private 
and explanatory letters to England in con- 
uecLioii with the prnelaination, and that those 
were withheld until the break was made be- 
tween the Goveriior-GGnera! and tlie Ministry. 
Since no other policy could be substituted for 
that proposed by Cunning, the latter officer 
went straiglit aliead lo meet fclie difficulties be* 
fore him according to his own luetliods, 

It soon appeared that the measures pro- 
posed were nob in effect so severe as they were 
theoietically. The people of Oudh, purticu- 
]aily the landowners, were now thoroughly will- 
ing to accept the best terras of settlement 
which might he had at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. It Was found tliat Cniining's policy 
wiis the remedy for many of the an cion t abuses 
wiLli Avhich the people of the Province had 
been a/nicted. Tho snmewhiit dependent posi- 
tifjTi ill which the land-owncis were placed, 
gave opportunity for an extension of rights 
and influence among the village communities. 


In fact, the domestic revolution was more in 
form than iu substance. There had always 
existed in Oiidli a proprietary right of the 
kingly and feudal governments in the lands 
of the country, and the tninsfbr of this pro- 
prietary right to Great Britiiiii did not, alter 
all, so greatly disturb the status of tho land- 
lords and the village tenantry. 

Meanwhile, the whole question of tho pres- 
ent condition and future government of India 
WU3 under full discussion in Parliameiil. In 
the preceding pages many references have been 
made to that famous East India Company, under 
whose aus 2 uee 8 the civil and govei mental de- 
velop nun it of India had taken place. As early 
as 1595, what was culled “ A Company for 
Eemote Parts,” was formed iu Amsterdam, 
arid was picfiorUly chartered, with fclic general 
privilege of trade wit]\ tho East Indies, for 
twenty -one years. After wauls the charter was 
extended to 1644, Still again, iu 1655, tho 
rights of the Company were revived, and con- 
tinued tdl tlieyear 1700, have already seen 
how, witli tho maritime aseendoncy of England, 
dating from about the middle of the sc von teen th 
cmtnry, tlie power of tiie Portuguese, tlio 
DlUcIi, and the Fi cndi in the fur liJnst, gave way 
before the greater vigor and nggreasiveness of 
the Englisii fleets. Even before this event, in 
the year 1599, Queen Elizabeth Imd gruuted 
to ** The Governor and Conqmny of Meu*linnta 
of London, trading with the East Indies,” a 
charter for filleen years, conceding to the C3r- 
poratiou the exclusive right of coinmorce with 
all the eomi tries from tho Cnpo of Good Hope 
enstward to tlie S Units of IMngollan, except ing 
only Kiich coasts ami islands ns might already 
ho occupied hy soma friendly Euroficttii State. 
Such was the origin of tlmt great corporiUion 
which wuis destined to furnish, iu after liinea, 
some of the most iin]mrtanb, and, at the sumo 
time, most roni antic, clmptera iu the history of 
the British Empire. 

In the time of Cromwell an e/fort was 
made to set free the tnxde wdtli East India. 
But the attempt was futile; and the charter of 
tho Company was renewed by the Piotoctor, 
and again by Charles II. In 1698 a second 
company of like character with tho original 
was formed ; but h few years afterwards the two 
were merged under the title of “The United 
I Gomi)any of Merchants trading wdth the East 
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Indies.” The government of the Company 
wna in the hands of a Governor and a Board 
of Directors, varying in number at different 
times and under different statutes. In 1708 
three Local Councils were established in India, 
one for Madras, one for Bombay, and one for 
Cnleutta. During this centuiy, the political 
and territorial relations of the Company \Yere 
vastly extended in Hindustan In 1767 the 
government of the corporation succeeded in 
deposing the nabob of Bengal, by wliich act 
great and lich provinces were secured. It was 
in 1761 that the defeat and virtual expulaioii 
of the Frenoli from India enabled the Company 
to pursue with still greater freedom its policy 
of nggranclizenient. Soon afterwards that 
most reniaikable episode in the history of the 
country, the administration of Warren Hastings 
occurred, to be followed by hia impeachment 
and the consequent revelation, to the mind of 
England and all Europe, of the tremendous 
resources, Lbe vast extent, tho complicated 
governmental system, the antique civilization, 
and limitless populations ofi India. Hence- 
ibri/i it was seen that the E\i^t Irrc?ia Cam puny, 
fis a private corporation, could not be left in- 
dcpendruit of governmental control, to pursue 
its own couise in tho management of an Em- 
pire ns great in wealth, and many times greater 
in population, than the Home Kingdom of 
Great Britain. Accordingly, on the proposi- 
tion of William Pitt, a Board of Control was 
appointed for India, to consist of the two 
principal Secretaries of State, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and eucli ni embers of the 
Privy Council as the sovereign might designate. 
The Company’s charter, however, was, in 
1793, extended by act of Parliament to the 
year 1814. Indeed, the monopoly of trade in 
the East, wliicli had been so long conceded to 
the Company, was not abolished until Apiil 
of 1834. 

If, then, at the time of the Indian mutiny, 
wo glance at that Government which experi- 
ment, statute, and commercial interest had 
conspired to form througli the two and a half 
preceding conturios, wc shall find the Adminis- 
tration to bo composed of a Boaid of Diicctor^, 
part of wliom wore nominated by the Crown, 
and part chosen by tlio Company. The 
Crown Directors liad a right of reviewing all 
decisions made by tlie general Company. Tho 


Governor-General of India wna an officer of 
the Crown, though lie might be vechlled by 
the Company. The system was complicated in 
the last uegree, and Jn some particulars was 
vague and incoinprehenaibie. As early as 
1852, Lord Ellen borough had recon ini ended 
tlmt the goverimieiital prerogatives of tho 
Company bo traiisferied to the Grown, 

It remained, however, for the Indian mutiny 
to roii.^e Pni'li ament and the country to the 
necesailies of the situation. Four years pre- 
viou.dy the civil patronage whicli had belonged 
to tile Company was taken away, and plneod 
under the same competitive system which pre- 
vailed in the civil service of Great Britain. 
At the very beginning of 18t68, before civil 
government was restored at Lucknow, Lord 
Palmerston brouglit in a bill for the transfer 
of all the civil and political authoiity of the East 
India Company directly and absolutely to the 
Crown of England. The measure contemplated 
the appomtnient, by the British Home Gov- 
ernment, of a President aud Council of 
eight rnenibei’.s for the Administration of India, 
flti/uns the hfJi cadd he pa>se(?, however, 
Loid Palmerston was thrown mit ot oflice by 
ciic urn stances to be narrated hereafter. 

He was auccecclecl hy Lord Derby, with 
Lord Ellonb(u’oiigh ns Secretary for the Colo- 
nies. A new bill was prepared, moie compli- 
cated and less prarlical than tlmt proposed by 
Palmerston. In the course of the discussion 
wliich ensued, it Was found that tho Elleu- 
horough bill wan virtually devoi<l of merit. 
At length Lord John Eiissell, whose clear 
judgment had so iiuiay times discovered a way 
through like perplexities, prepared a hill 
called “An Act for tho Better Government 
of Iiidin," In it provisions were made that all 
the leiritoi’ies, all the civil and political rights, 
liithqrto held and exercised hy the East India 
Company, should he transfcired absolutely to 
the Grn\Mi of Eligliinfl, Tlie principal adiiiin- 
istrative officer was to he known as the Vice- 
roy, or Governor-General He was to bo ap- 
pointed by the Crown. A Council for India, 
consisting of nfteon members, was to be ap- 
pointed, eight of whom were to be chosen hy 
the Crown, and tiie other seven were conceded 
to the Diiectors of the Company. There was 
also to be a Council Resident in India, for the 
immediate support and nJ^sietEmce of the Vice- 
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roy. The act wns passed on tlic Isit of So,p- 
temher, 1858, The Queen \vas proclaimed 
govereigu of India, and Lord Canning, in rec- 
ognition of the ability and fidelity with 
which he had discbiirged the duties of hia 
office in the most critical epoch through which 
the Britifeh Government had yet passed in the 
East, was appointed first Viceroy of India. 
The civil revoUitioii Ihiia oil cc ted marked the 
beginning of a new era in the development 
of the British East Indian Empire— a move- 
ment ivlnch may be said to liave reached its 
culmination wlion, in April of 1876, Queen 
Victoria, under the auspices of Disraeli, re- 
ceived the crown and title of Empress of 
India. 

Reference has been made above to the sud- 
den downfiill of the Palmerston !Miuistiy. Tlie 
cause of the unexpected collapse of the Gov- 
ernment was known and I'cnd of all. On the 
14tli of January, 1858, tholtalinii exile, Felice 
Orsini, for some time resident in England, but 
who had more recently gone over to the French 
capital, liad taken liis station near the entrance 
cf the Grand Opeiadiou.se, and tliroivn undor 
the carriage of Louis Napoleon and the Em- 
press an explosive bomb. The Emperor and 
Eugenie escaped uidiurt, but ton of the ex* 
posed by-staiiJeis were killed, and a hundred 
and fifty -six wounded. A full account of the 
attempted assassination of the French ruler 
will be given in the following chapter. In this 
place the event is to he considered only in its 
relations to England, and particularly to the 
Palmerston Government. 

It was at once known that for some time 
Orsini had lived, publicly and privately, in 
England. It was discovered that liis bombs 
had been manufactured in Birmingham. Or* 
eiui had spoken niiicli in many parts of the 
Kiugdoiu, urging the Britisli Government to 
espouse the cause of Italy against Austria. 
These circum stances, and many other incidents 
of the attempted assassination, were noised, not 
only in England and France, but tiuougliout 
Europe. For the time, the immemorial policy 
of Great Britain in making the country a 
haven and asylum for politicnl refugees from 
every part of the world, was subjected to the 
Beverest criticism. In Fiance especially were 
animadversions offered, from quarters high and 
quarters low, on tlnit type of Government 
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which absorbed into it&clf the Imlf-murderous 
in 111 con tents from nil other nations. In Eng- 
land tlicie was some sympathy with these 
views — sonic clisiiosiLion to ado])t a more strin- 
gent policy relative to the jioliticul aliens who 
had found, or might hereafter find, asylnin m 
the Kingdom. 

At the head of this opinion stood J^ord 
Palmenston himself His uttitiide in this par- 
tieiilar must be interpreted Irom ins peculiar 
constitution. Ever siiiec his entrance into 
publio life his politics had lieen divided into 
two part.s, the liist part being devoted to 
liberal ism in England, and the other part to 
alisolutisin abroad. Lord Pahnerston was 
the VC fore allied at many crises of liis career 
with thoac European rulers who had least 
footing in the actual sympatliirhi of Great 
Britain. Thus it w'as in the case of Napo- 
leon III. It will be rcinembcjred that Lord 
Palmerston had already liad a notable Hill from 
the English ilinistry, in 1852, on oecount of 
his unscnsonablG doieiiscof the Coup (VlUut. In 
the ease of the Orsini affiiir, the English 
shilesmau^s pai’iiality again stood stonily forth. 
Un iLceovdanee witli his own disposition, and 
under the stimulus of communications received 
from the French Cabinet, ho brought into llie 
FIolisg of Comnunis a tn[[ known as “ Tlio 
Coiisiiiracy-tomuirder Bill.^' Tim act wns iu 
the open face of the whole niitcecdcnt polioj 
of Great Britain. It con tom plated the trans- 
ference of conspiracy to murder from the list 
of misdemeanors to the category of felonies, 
with tlie penalty of penal servitude in periods 
extciuliug from five years to the life-time of 
the convict. At the first view it would ap- 
pear that the measure covered the case; but 
when we take into con aider ution the im- 
memorial policy and law of the Euglish-speiik- 
iiig race, to the cfTect that an overt act, and 
not a contemplated or prepared crime, is 
necessary to constitute a telony, ^yo shall seo 
the un tollable character of tlie Bill proposed 
and defended by Palmerston. I^Iany of tho 
ablest Parliamentarians at once perceived tlio 
anti-British character of the nu^usure Par- 
ticularly did John Arthur Roebude liolcl up to 
the hostile judgment of tho House the pro- 
posed statute At length, Milner Gibson 
threw his influence against Palmerston, and 
when the Bill came to a vote for the second 
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n^adin^, ii failed l)y a eunsideraiile iiKijority ' I’itui, is one i>f Mic luo^t, dangerous, fallaeie.s 
it only reiiiauiod lur Lord Palniei'slon to ^utli ^shicdi lecinii ]url'^prlldelu■e lias lieeii 
resif^n liis oftiee lie, Mdio al the he^nniiiii^ cillheied— a inincijde fur more evil in itsidf 
of the yeui had heeii us lirmiy jiluiited ]ii ' and peinK-ioiis in it-^ tend(‘iiLies than ilie e\ it 
})u^Yel: as any 1‘rinie Mi nisi ei who had i on- wliich it Jiii ended to remove. 


ducted the r-jovernincnb foi Ihe hisi ijnartei . Ifefore Ins liinil exit fi<mi otHte, Lord I’uL 

of n cental ry, suddenly lost liis Imld liy liis j ]uel■^ton had the ^f)od fortune tn (le(‘orfite Ills 

sympuUiy for Ihn ruler ol I'nini e, and l)y< crest with ii feafher from the lilasi: The 
( oiifoniidiiif^ the iiiisdeiueunor of yhihitg a | feather vas jiluelced from the aliiiiidaiit [drnn- 
eiiine With the uetual coniiinssion of tire 1 afi:e of (!hiiia. (’aiitoii had at la^t lieeii taken 

(I’lniH its(dL 1 i) y the allied Freiu h and Kn^lisli Heots. 

Tile American reader will hardly liul, in How loii<^ tlie nillilaiy operations on that far 
|M*rusini<? this si^nilieaiil laim^raph, to rail to i coast had been suspended or Iialked ])y the 
mind the similar elVort made, and still nuikin^, 1 troubles and diasteis of tlie British Empire, 
in his own ( oini try, with respect loamu(hisin. I the reader may well infer. Eor it will not 1m 


111 the 1 1 11 i tod States tlie British theory 
of flee asylum has heen cordially, fully, 
and ri^lileonsly ad op led. Any otlier 
course on ihe part of the Anieiiciiu 
liepnl>lic would lie to Ixdie the vory 
priii(‘i])l(^s on which the Uepuhlic is 
foiiiidml, No inovcinenL in our coun- 
try has been more julialily con tempt- 
I bio tliiLii that which jiroposes to 
regard the Dili led States us meant 
(‘vidusively for the selHsh promotion 
of tlie intcri^sts of those Avlio have the 
good foriuiie to be born American. 
True, every Imiiian governnreiil must 
lirst care 'for its own; bub the Amer- 
i{*an (TC)veriimeiifc cnu not stop wnth 
iliii4 narrow construction, The Uinled 
Blates exists fur lire world, for imui- 
ldnd,forai] enlarged hninnn liberty, ft 
must needs be that offenses will come 
under snclr a sy>stem. The Anarchists 
in American cities plotted to com- 
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iiiit crime, In a most couspicunus instance, furgottoii ho^v, at the outbreak of the East 
crimes wore eomniifcted. The authorilies Indian AVar, Lord (Jaiiniiig had put forth his 
might proceed cither against the conspiracy hand, and in the emergency diverted the Eu- 
•or against the murderous deed done in Buy- gliMi armament, which had been sent out to 
market Square. The conspiracy was a mis- China, from its intended purpose and brought 
demeanor. The bomb-throwing xvas a felony, the fleet to liiis own assi.stance. Of small ini- 
As a matter of ract the A Handlists were con- portance Avas it to Great Britain that the 
vi( 5 ted of ooiispiracy, and were not convietpd Chinese voust should lie lirokmi at the caiw 
of throwing the bombs. They were tried for non’s mouth, in comparison with the great 
murder, and were eoiivicted of anarchy' The crisis in India. But wdth the lapse of time 
atteiupb made in seveial quarters to stretch Outiain and Oampbell and Havelock were 
Ihe principles of American law, so that plot- successful in India. The great insurrection 
ting and conspiring to commit crime shall he of the Rej)oy>s >vas licateninto the earth; order 
put into the oalegory of felonies, along wdth was restored, and the Government; as we 
Ihe overt acis of not, juiuder, mid assassimi- have seen, re eons tine ted on a broader and 
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more rational Iasi a. Tliua relieved, from her 
embarrassments, Great Britain found herself 
free to join the French in a vigoroua prosecu* 
tion of the war on China. 

The Emperor Napoleon had meanwhile 
found a reasonable cause for hia hostility in the 
cruel treatment which had been visited by the 
Cliineaa on a company of French niissmuiiries 
Napoleon HI. was in a frame of mind for the 
prosecution of a foreign war. The Fiench 
Nation had found some measurable gratifica- 
tion of pride in' the issue of the conflict in the 
Crimea, and in the ability of the Emperor to 
bring the ambassadors of the great Powers 
together under Ins auspices in the Treaty of 
Paris. But it was necessary for lum to con- 
tinue Ins foreign enterprises to tlm end, that 
the French might be still further elated with 
his government. Thus England aud Fiance 
bore down in general armament upon China, 
and struck at Canton. It was no great matter 
that European fleets sliould prevail over the 
rude and primitive defense wUh wliioh the 
Chinese were able to protect their city. Can- 
ton was bombarded and taken. At this lime 
the Imperial Commissioner, Yeh, was in the 
city. The allies succeeded in running down 
the Oriental <lignitary, and capturing liim in 
hia retreat. To hliiij in his oli^^tinacy, the 
British authorities chose lo lefer the recent 
hoatilitles and destruction of life and propei'ty. 
Nor could it well be doubted that tlm cruelty 
and recklessuoss of his adininistratioii hiul been 
euch ns to justify .severe men sines against him. 
It was said lliat in a recent Cluiiese jcbidlioii 
he had oidored the iguo min ions execution of 
one liundrod Liioufeand rebel piisoners. Yeh 
was accordingly treated as a political prison ei ; 
WHS sent to Calcutta, and kept in confinement 
until the following year, when he died. 

Can ton taken, it remained to ree-slahlisli 
peace. To this end Loid Elgin, on the part 
of Gient Bn til it], and Baion Gros, on the part 
of France, wetu ein powered by then* lospeetive 
Govermnoiits to foiiu a new treaty willi China. 
Tlie policy of non-iiUerooui'se ad<ipte<l by the 
Imperial Government was one of the (*liief 
causes of o flense, and against this the Eu- 
ropean niiniatcrs prti tested to the extent of 
seen ring tiic estauiisbnient of embassies at tlie 
Chinese Court. It was also agreed that Cliina 


should henceforth have repreaentatives at St. 
James and Ver.snilles. It was provided that 
the Christian religion should henceforth be 
tolernteu in tlie Chinese Empire, and that cer- 
tain of the Chinese rivers slimild be ftccessihlo 
to the me reliant- vessels of England and 
France. As to the expenses of the war, pay- 
ment therefor was, as a matter of course, ex- 
acted fiorn Cliina. Lord Palmerston was able, 
in his oflicial ca[)nclty, to inform liis country- 
men of the success of the military operations 
in the East, before the political eclipse into 
wliiuh he was now to enter. 

Before concluding the pre.sent chapter, wo 
may well pause to note a single event in the 
intellectual and scientific progress, not only of 
the British people — nob only of the Euglish- 
spealciiig race — but of all civilized nations. It 
was ill the year 1859 that the greatest of mod- 
ern aatnialists, Cluirles Robert Darwin, pub- 
lished Ills Orujin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection. The work produced an laimcdiate 
and vivid sen^saticn among the thinking people 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The new doc- 
trine of the Natural History of Life was nt 
once assailed with all manner of adverse and 
acrimonious criticisms, with ovoi‘y variety of 
arg Lime lit and iirejiulico, In tlio cour.so of a 
few yeais, no fewer thnn three hniidred and 
twelve aiUhoi's had published works on the 
subject, a great major i by of which were de- 
voted to the attempted refutation of the liypotli* 
wliicli now gained the name of Darwinism, 
Blit It seemed that the nniled antagonism of a 
th on sand assailants was in.siiflieiont to boat 
down tlie hniall and modest tr call sc which the 
natiiraii^'t had put forth, emhodying his views 
as to the methods by wliicli the various Ibrins 
of animal and yogetahlc life on (he earth have 
been evolved into their prc'^ent aspect and ac- 
tivilips. The ensuing quarter of a veatiiry was 
largely occupied in the scientific world with 
the debate, which was waged, wiih avci’-increaa- 
iiig advaiitago on the side of the Darwinans; 
in>i' may it he well denied, as the'Ciiiitroveray 
sulKidop, that a new era has been leaeliod in 
the liisLoiy of the limn an mind, as li respects 
itb fundamental conce]ds of (he processes and 
movements by which the vai ioties of animated 
being on the earth have appeared and reached 
their present deveIo])ment. 
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Chapter CXXJCI.— sufkragk Rrporm and Am:kr- 

lOAN Complication. 


TH the fall of Palmer- 
ston, Lord Derby again 
came to the head of the 
Government. With hi in 
\veiG asboeiated Benjamin 
DiBi'aeli, 118 Clmiicoliov of’ 
the Exchequer y Lord 
Stall loy, a3 Secretary for the Coloiues; Loixl 
Malinn.shiivy, ns Secretary of Foreign Affaiia; 
and Geiiernl Peel, as Secretary of \ynr. Of 
tliosG, by far tho Bfcvongost and ablest lender 
was Disraeli, whoso coming nsceiidoiicy in 
the Governinoiit of Great Britain might be 
eftfiily disoGriicd. One of tlie first expedients 
of the new Cabinet wna to do what its piocl- 
cccssor proposed to do. This principle was 
applied at hnee to the Conspiracy Bill, which 
was nllowed to die of inanition. As for tlio 
rest, the atfention of Parliament wa.s at once 
direciod to Iho queatioa of the removal of the 
rcimiining political clisaliilities of the Jews. 

It was vory fitting that mie himself by 
blrtl) a Jew, tboiigli nominally a CJirifitiaa, 
should be leader of tlio Hoiiso of Commons in 
the day when the final emancipation of his 
race wms cflected. It is difficult for the man 
of tO‘day, who has the English language ns 
Ilia liirl bright and tho jirineiplo^ of English 
liberty as Ids bulwark, to iindersland the bit- 
toj', can.so)cs8, mi reason ing prejudices of race 
Nvldoli Hliil held from tho oxcroise of human 
rigldH, at so late a period of British hisfory, 
eo large and influential a class of ])oople as tho 
Jews. It fie e mod as tliougli a condclerable 
jxirtion of tho legislation and jui ispviidence of 
England had been sjK'cially contrived for the 
ojipressinn and clistrofiR of tho Jewish race. 
As late as 18M, almost all tho rights of citi- 
zcnsliip wore pfisitively denied to Jewish snb* 
jeehs. No office, eivil, military, or corporate, 
could 1)0 held l)y a Jew, The profession of 
law, whether as barrister or attorney, was 
dosed against him. A Jew W'ns fovliidden to 
teach ficliool, and might not even serve as 
janitor of a SGbool-biiilding! Ho was inter- 
dieted from voting, and of course, ex- 


cluded from membership in either House of 
Parliament. It is almost inconceivable that 
the more bar of race descent should have been 
made the instrument of sucli degradation and 
oppression; and the wonder ia still greater 
that tlie measures which weie from time to- 
time brought forward for the removal of the 
load with wliieh every Jew^ was encumbered, 
should have been met w'ith violent opposition, 
even in the House of Commons, 

After the year 1830, liowevev, the question 
of reform \voiild not down. Bills were intro- 
duced at every scsrIou for Jewish emancipation, 
and at length public sentiment rallied to tho 
cause. The English people, as s\ich, went over 
to the sido of the Jews, but Parliament — the 
House of Lords in particular — still refused to 
concede the removal of tlie disahililica. It wna 
in the first year of the leign of Queen Victoria 
that the Jews first gained admission to certain 
executive offices. A Jew might be a sheriff, 
a constable, a hiingmau. It was at length 
perceived that piessuro would have to be ex- 
erted upon Parliament from without. Tiie 
frjGiulB of Jewish emancipation adopted tho 
policy of electing certain ci likens, otherwise 
qualified, hut of the Jewish race, to the House 
of Commons. Tliia by no moans difficult 
to do. In 1847 the Bnvon Lioiiei Rothschild 
Avns elected as one of the mcmboj.s for the 
City of London, niul ainitlier Hebrew, named! 
David Salomons, for the borough of Sliore- 
hain. At this time tho House of Lords bad 
jnst rejected by a strong vote the proposition 
f(jr the Gxteiisinii of full ciLixpiiship to tlio 
Jews, Baron Rothschild, who >Yas a rnan of 
the highest character, thereupon resigned Ins 
scat, and Sahniions ^vas refused adniis&ion. 

It must be iiiulerstood that the anti- Jewish 
pro] 11 dice in Parliament had found its Inst 
barricade in the oath wdiich, according to ex- 
isting statutes, was recpii red of all those who 
wore inducted into office. Tliif^ oath required 
allegiance to the British ciowii as supreme in 
Slate and Ghuvcli, abjuration of all foreign 
jurisdictions, and faithful discharge of th^ 
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given ofHcutl duties; nnd to this added, ns 
n cltiiiSQ of aanction, '‘on the true fiutli of a 
Ohiistiau.** Bchiud this dause the conserva- 
tism of England took refuge. It ^vas of 
course the custom of infidels, skeptics^ atheists, 
et id omne gcnu&, to take this oath ^vitljout 
compiinoliou; but honest Jevvrf would not 
Buhsenbe such an obligation. Crieat Bntiiiu 
took no offense at hypocrisy or perjury, pro^ 
vided only the applicant would swear, using 
the words on the true faith of a Christinn/' 
In the TiiGiintime, Baron Ilothscliild and 
David Salomons, the latter recently elected 
from Grj'Geuwioli, again presented tlicmselvcs 
for memhersliip, and offered to su])aeribe the 
oath with the invidious cl miss omitted. But 
the point was not yielded, and hoLli the mem- 
bers sought to take tlieir seats in spite of the 
bar against tliein. Both ^verc excluded^ Salo^ 
raons with considerable violoncG, and Baron 
Rothschild with such gentle force ns the officer 
of the House might use towards one of high 
degree. 

For several years the contest dragged on, 
vmtil, finally, in 1858j a bill was introduced by 
Lord John Russell, providing that the official 
oath might be modified when it Avas to be 
Oflniinisteted to Jews. The measure ivas 
passed by the IIoviBe of Commons, but was 
rejectofl in the Iloiise of Lords. At lengtli, 
however, the substance of the act was accepted 
in both Hoiisea of Pavli ament, and lienccforfch 
the Jews were admitted bo all official relations 
on taking such a modified oath as was accept- 
able to their eoiiscioncea and consistent with 
tlieir religious faitli, 

Almost cohicideiitly with the Act just 
Kainecl, luimely, tlie act of the Parliaincntary 
fiession of 1858, another measure of reform 
was adopted, hy which a long-standing scandal 
was removed from the governmental polity of 
Great Britain. It will he remembered that 
the great Reform Bill of 1832, while it had 
greatly equalised representation and extended 
the franchise among the middle classes of 
Englishmen, bad done nothing to ameliorate 
the political or social condition of the working- 
men, They who had expected so mucli from 
the Jegislatinu of Earl Grey received nothing ah 
all. The English masses had asked for bread ; 
Parliament gave them a stone. They asked a 
fish, and were given a serpent, For twenty^six 


yeais the poorer people of Great Britian had 
.stretched up their liaiids to the bmiiches of that 
fallacious tiee, called preii mi nonce the Re- 

form Bill, and hnd plucked only the apples of 
Sodom. 

Tijne and again the more liberal statesmen 
of England had moved in the dii'cction of re- 
viving and extendi Jig the piin tuples of that 
Reform Bill of 1832, more particularly ns it 
affected the cluiiacter of the House of Com- 
mons. The time had now arrived wdien 
an other of the groat principles for wdiioh the 
Chartists hud contended ivas to find its way 
into the Constitution of Great Britain. Ttia 
old abusive statute wdiich itiqiiired ns a quali- 
fication that member, s of Parliament should 
possess a certain am omit of huidccl proper fcy^ 
w’as still in full foi‘ce, This is to say, tlie let- 
ter of the law^ was in force, but not the spiiit. 
It has been the peculiarity of the wlude insti- 
tutional, and oji]) eel ally the constitutional, dev el- 
opmont of the British Empire, that tlie cur- 
rent legislation and all existing administra- 
tive and judicial proceed in g.s Imve been 
eucmubcied and weighted down with a mass 
of obsolete statutes, many of which had their 
origin amid tho Imif-harharism, the bigotries 
and brutalities of the Middle Ages. As a re- 
sult, every reformatory movement in Great 
Britniu has been hobbled and retail eel, drnwn 
from its course to right and left, or jerked 
backwards on its haunches, by the long and 
strong thongs of ancient precedent, time- 
honoi'cd re.'^triction, and irrational, or at least 
unreasoning, conservatism. In every instance 
the Old Man of the Sea has compelled the 
youthful Sindbad to mount on his shouldeis, 
niul ride bin hack wards towards the past. 

These' circumstances must account for tlia 
slow and tcilsome progre,ss of all reformatory 
movements in England. In the case before 
us, the Past liad decided that laiKbowiiership 
was a necessary qualification for membership 
in the Biitish Parliament. Civiliiiatioii had 
long since outgrown this restriction. Chartism 
had denounced the principle, and the con- 
science and judgment of England recognized 
the justice of the denunciation. But still the 
letter survived. At length a state of cii’ciim- 
staiices supervened which made it necessary to 
obviate the law by fraudulent practices. That 
stubborn spirit of consei^vatisra for which, in 
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nlJ ag3s, the Jh'itish Snxoii Ims been so noted, 
refused to iulinit that the law aliould be re* 
pculcd Tliat indeed would sweep away a 
Jandmavk of tlio past Subterfuge and fraud 
were accordingly adopted iu order tiiat the will 
of England might bo done in the face of the 
English law. Itbceaino eustomary for tlie can- 
didates who were before tim conutjy for elec- 
tion to Pari iinn cut, and who were not tlicm- 
f^Glvca hind-owncis, to obtain the noinujiil and 
temporary transfer of proper tie, s to tlieiu.sclves, 
holding the same until after election and 
/juall/ica/lon for duty in Parliament, acid then 
deeding Midc to tlm real owners w’hab they had 
held in trust. This method of ‘"beating the 
Ikw ” ))ec!inic so common that a large piopor- 
tioii of til e members of the Iloiiso of Commons 
might be justly charged with holding tlieir 
seats by a process wdueli, applied to any ordi- 
nary relation of life, \YOuld have been cle- 
iioiiiiced as mere fraud. 

The reader will find in Lliese conditions an 
example of the many similar perplexities 
which have tended to produce and foster in 
the j)nl)lio hfo of Great Britain a species of 
polilical hypocrisy, of which the English people 
themselves appear to bo bub half conscious. 
In llio midst of mma such embarrassment, it 
is ill vniji that even the greatest English 
etatesnmn should arise, point (mb the uatiiie 
of the evil, and demand, with the most cogent 
argument anti apjieal to coiigcieuco, the abro- 
gation of tlio offcmdiiig statute. The political 
machinery of England, and moi'e particularly 
the peculiar spit it of the people, Moll not 
tolorato such a direct, manly, and riUional 
/notliod of aholi.shing abuses. PazJinmcnfc 
must heat around the question, adopt .subter- 
fuges, offer amendments, mul finally choose 
some half-way expedient, under winch it is 
hoped Llinfc the injurious usage of the past will 
. ca*pirc, nitlier ihiui bo destroyed, In the in- 
fltaiico before us, the effort was made, from 
time to time, to abolish the property qualifi- 
cation for members of Parliameut, One act 
proposed to substitute a deeia ration, instead of 
tho oath bitherto required of the candidate, 
that ho was a land-owner; as though the 
<1 eel a ration were a feebler nnd less» luirtful 
form of falsehood Chan Che direct and robust 
perjury of the oath. 

In the next place it was sought to make 


the property ciualifieatioii general, by aubsti- 
tutiiig a retiinreinont that the Parliamentarian 
should possess, not necessarily lauded property, 
but a fund of some kind equivalent to six 
111 ! ud red pounds a year for a county eoiistitu- 
ency, or tJu'ee hunrhed pon/Kls for a )) 02 *ough. 
But this measure by no means removed the 
teiuleiicy to fraud. It was more easy indeed 
Jbr .«ome rich friend to loan, pro iempore^ a 
aufiiuicnt sum to a moneyless canclidatc than 
it had been to make to him n franduleut 
tiausfer of landed property. The abuse was 
aggravated by the n men dm eat, and the House 
of Commons continued to he filled in good 
part with those wlui had obtained their seats 
in the open face of the law. The coiuliticui 
w'ns made still more abusive by the fact tlmt 
the members of Parliament from Scotland 
were free from tlie propert)’^ qualification. 
Those who weix} chosen to rejirepent the great 
Universities were also exempt from tlio action 
of tho pernicious atatute. 

Ill the year 1858 it Avas found tliat about 
sixty members of the House Averc in their 
scats by the force of a frniulLilent declaration. 
It Imppeiied at this session that one poor 
member, ayIio Imd come in in the usual way, 
Avas unfortunate enough to fall into the clutches 
of tho law, OncG in tho Imuds of an ICngliah 
court, there w'RS no escape. Kis fell ow-in em- 
bers came at once to eee the precipice on 
Avhich more tlniii half a luiiidrect others Aveie 
standing. Tlic votes of these Avere necessary 
to the Ministry. Therefore the Government 
by a herculean effort, and under compulsion, 
must abolish the eacred old statute wliicli, 
since the flays of Queen Anne, had required 
a landed pioperty as a qualification for mem- 
bership iu the Commons. To Locke King, a 
member of the House, belongs the honor of 
having prepared and introduced tlm measure 
by which Parliamentary inenibership Avas made 
henceforth to deptjud on the man rather than 
on Ifind-oAviiership, 

The year 1859 was noted in the history of 
England for the founding of the groat Amer- 
ican Colony of British Columbia. The measure 
was tlie virtual beginning of English civiliza- 
tion in the viifit regions lying north of the 
Avosteiwost parts of tlie United States. At 
the time of Avhieh avo speak, the office of 
SeGivtnry ftr Urn Colonies ay as hold by Sif 
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Edward BuUver Lytton, and from liis rich 
and capacious understanding arose the project 
of opening on the far Pacific a new -field for 
tho exercise of the energies of his countrymen. 
The new territory, to which tlie name of British 
Columbia wns given, was bounded on the south 
by the parallel of forty-nine degrees and forty 
minuteg, being the boundary-line of the 
Tfultecl Stales; on the east by the principal 
chain of the Rocky Mountains; on tho north 
by Sitnpson*8 River and the Finlay Branch of 
Peace River; and on the west by the Pacific, 
lu course of time, Vancouver’s rshuid was 
imnexed to the new Province; and, after twelve 
years of independent colonial exiatence, Brit- 
ish Columbia it^aelf was added to the Dominion 
of Canada. Thus iti tho year 1871, British 
America on tho north was canied through in 
one broad band, ns the United States had 
already been, from ocean to ocean. 

It wne under the administration of Lord 
Lytton in the colonial office that a striking 
revival of interest cccLirred in Great Britain 
with respect to that gitnip of Grecian ‘Islands 
called Ionian. These Islands are seven in 
lunnber, beginning with Corfu on the jnmlh, 
and extending mound the western coast of 
Greece to Cerigo, ulf the sou thorn extrennty 
of the jieiiinsula. They are essentially Hel- 
lenic, geogiapliically, etlmically, historically. 
But for a long time the Ionian group luicl 
been tlie subject of covetous eontontion anuing 
the Latiji States of Western Europe Aliout 
the beginning of tho present eeiitiiry, Bona- 
parte, on inoi'e nccasums tlian one, jnadu tho 
hniiaii Islands the subject of special clauses in 
his treaties. At tlie Oiiiigve.'^s of Viciimiv in 
1815, tlie Islands M’eie grmiled iioinniul in de- 
pendence under the protection of Great Britinii. 
Corfu was the capital The chief mbuiuistva- 
tivB nfiicer wns a British Lord High Com- 
mission or, appointed by the Govern mo nt> 
Undor hitn wn.=i a legislative hoily, con sit, ting 
of n Senate of six and nii Af^sembly of forty 
melllber^, It was not long imliJ tho Greek 
revcilntLii broke nut. After a haid and 
nuHdej'ous confliol:, the inf1ej>endonoe of tlie 
Country ivas achieved, and King 0th o, i\ Ger- 
iniin Piince, ivas put on the throne uiulor the 
protection of tlio Great Powers 

HeTicGfijrth tho populations of tho Ionian 
Islands, tliemselvea of Grecian origin, 8iiv»va 


by every menus in their ban da to identify 
themselves with the Mother-1 and of Greece. 
The protectorate of Great Britain now consti- 
tuted a har to such a movement. Tiie Ion i ana, 
from year to year, grew more and more restleag 
under wluit wna in every essentinl a foreign 
domination. It became a serious matter to Lord 
Lytton bow lie should continue a satisfactory 
adiuiuistralioii in the Islands. Hq at length 
determined to SGijd out tis ti Commissioner 
Extraordinary to Corfu, William E. Glnd- 
stone, who was T(?ecogniv.Gd as a Philhelleno, 
and might for that reason be most acceptiiblo 
to the Islanders. It wiis at the cluse of 1868 
that Gladstone went on his mission. It 
appears that the Islanders at onco leaped to 
the conclusion that the new Commissioner liad 
come to them in the character of a liberator. 
He was received with great enthusiasm by the 
irapet Lions patriots of Ionia, and had great 
difllicnlty in itinkiug them understand the true 
nature of his mission. The general effect of 
his piesence in the Islands wns to iiicieasSo the 
ngiutiou in favor of a iiniou with Greece. 
At the close of the Gladstone episode the dis- 
content at the foreign protectomte was greater 
than evei‘, and the succeed mg Lord High 
Couimissioiier had great difficulty in main- 
taining peace. 

At length, however, the difficulty was 
solved by a iiaLuml evolution, the lesulta 
of which were Miti.Kfiictory to all ])aitie,« 3 , 
In October of 18G2, a popular revcdutioii 
ac<' lined in Athens by which King Otho was 
jcMiiunded to jirivate Jife. Iii his jilaco was 
cliOf^en Prince George of Denmnik, son of 
Christian IX., anti bi other to tlie Ihlucess of 
Wales. Tho fiicb tiiat the 1) rot her- in- law of 
the future sfiveioigii of Great Britain was thus 
chosen kina the Hellenes, aL once inodKiGd 
the views of the English Government relative 
to tho maiideiiaure of the protectorate over 
the Ionian Wands, It wns conceded hy'ljOid 
John Russell, then in office, that the Ishimla 
should belong henceforth to the kingdom of 
Giecee. Accordingly, in 1803, tlie [>rf)te(!torato 
wns finally relinifuishod, and the little Joiiiuii 
Republic was moxged with the mother country 
of ll(‘llas. A iurtuniite nianingo settlement 
had aeconiplidicd a le.sult which otlierwiso 
Wfiuld iinrdly have been effected but by the 
agency of war, 
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>Ye rjiiiy hero enter upon an aeeouut of 
tlio Hnal confUct by which the Jlight of 
Siilfrnge wuh exLciuled to the ^vorkingiiicii of 
EiighiiHl, Time mul agnlu we liave refeiTyd 
to the inGflcctivenehs of the Reform Rill of 
1882 , coiibidmcil aa a measure of enfraiichise- 
mont and gen nine cxtonsinii of popular lighta. 
It would iippoar ftfci’iingo tluifc a people of the 
liberty -loving luiteccclcnts of tiio Englisli race 
fill on Id, in thoir Jiistovlcal cni*eer, have cxlubiled* 
80 many ayniptoma of apprehoiision relative to 
the HiUrmgo, It would sccni axiomatic that 
a country possessing so great aiul powerful iin 
organ of lihorty as the House of Commons 
would revert instinctively to man hood's siiffrage 
ns I ho very palhuliuin of the system of free 
government. Rut, on the other side, wc have 
to Luke into eonsidcriilion the composite charac- 
ter of English Hoeicty and English institutions. 
We must rcineinhev tlint, from the days of the 
Tudors, from the rlnys rxT tJ)e PJmUagenets, 
aye, from the days of tim Crniquoror liimself, 
England had heon, poliliciilly considered, an 
aristfau'rtcy, Tlicro was fho king. Tiicro wns 
the IIouso of Ijords. Tiunc was the graduated 
order of nobility. TJjoro ms tlio landed 
gen try, hy fur fJm most powerful and resolute 
of iU hind in all JCurope. Those parts of 
Rritidi society were (ixeil and estahlisiiod by 
the triuVitions of centuries* 

All these elements of England's etrengbh 
and grealneHs wore set against the principle of 
general suffrage While the Commons grew, 
the ariatoeriicy opposod tlioir growth, Nover- 
.thelc'ss, the wliolo history of Great Britain, 
since tlu^ Hovolution of 1G88, has been the 
history of tlie giadual rise mid ever-iinininent 
auj>rcina(‘.y of the irmiso Commons, Buck 
of this devolopmcnt Ims been heard evermore 
in tile distance the (07 of tho coininon man — 
the aj>jical of the inasse.s for their conslitu- 
lional rights and just inllnenco in tho Govern- 
ment. At the time of which we speak, the 
liberal oleincntsin FarlianieiU wore sullicicntly 
numerous, could tlioy be marshaled into a 
single phalanx to hear down the Conservative 
Ministry, and to curry an extcnsinii of the 
flUllrage hy a coup do medn^ But tlic divisions 
among tho Liberal and Radical elements in the 
Ho use, generally forbade sucli a union nf effort. 

At tho cloao of tliu sixth decade of tiio 
.eontury, Benjamin Disraeli wfis the undisputed 


lender of tlie Conservative Party. Each year 
seemed to add a new demonstration of his 
great abilities, a now clbplny of his poweis m 
the GovermneiiL At this date Europe fell 
into commotion and war, It looked for a 
season as though Napoleon the Little was 
about to turn the tables on his ciltics and 
satirists, and to justify Ins claim to tlie war- 
boots and cocked hat of Napoleon tlie Great, 

It is not the place in wiiicli to enter on n 
mu rati ve of tlujse stirring events in the course 
of which a United Italy was to emerge from 
the smoke of battle, and the lisiiig cre.st of 
IToliGiuollern be seen above the turmoil of 
Sad own. Suffice it to say that, in these events, 
Great Briliiiii seemed to have no part 01 lot. 
Rurh a situation ha.s always licen annoying to 
English statCHiuon. Uiulei sncli eirenrn stances 
they feel that tlio piestige of Great Britain is 
lost, or nt least cluninislied. It is a feeiitiment 
wifcli uliicb die great nmsH of the Englisli 
people sympathize in a piofonnd degree. To 
all Biitons it ^eeins un natural and uii historical 
that any great tiling should happen in Eu- 
rope in which England has no master part. 

Stmh u'as tliG condition of affiiirs in 1859. 
The crisis in Europe required that tlie English 
Govern men t slioiiUl do sometliiiig at home 
whicli might satisfy tbo amouv propre of the 
people hy compeiisiition for the noise abroad. 
In such an cmergoncy, Befonn U Lire cry with 
whicli a Ministry mnat attract to itself tlie 
continued interest of tho nation. But how 
slioiild a Conservative Ministpr cry Rofoimi? 
To the genius of Disraeli tire dilemma was 
Piifficiendy emliari assing, but not confound- 
ing. He perceived that reform must bo tiikeu 
under the patronage of the Government, and for 
the present he might nlniost say, Betat C6st 
vioi. So he became a Refornier, and iiili'o- 
diiccd into Parliament a bill fur tlie extension 
of the suffrage, It wns his theory that the 
franchise might be extended, laterally; that 
is, to considemblfi cln'ssos and groups of dis- 
franchisofi Engli^^hmen, wlio, so to speak, 
ilonrislied in the same amtiim with tliose who, 
under the Re fori n Bill of 1832, already had 
tlie right of suffrage. Below tlu^ strnlmn lay 
that other and profoundly deep formation, the 
English lower classes— tho workingmen, the 
jicnsaritiy, the operatives, the miners of Gre&J 
' Britain. 
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ll not tlie \)urpi>s<‘ of JJi^i'ai-li to (li[> 
(l(j\vii into the gretil sen. 1 1 is inoiisiin* by no 
miniiifs eon tern pi Lite d the eiitriuiciiihemeiil of the 
niasfeeB. In fact, the l)ill pioposed wim in the 
natuvG of aiiotlicv tab tlivown to the BiltisU 
whale. The act provided that ui boroughs, 
nil pcismis, luiving property to the arnouut of 
ton pounds a year, in fun (1b, or stocks of the 
THiisfc Iiidiu Company ^ oh })eiiions who Imd (ni 
deposit sixty pouiuls in savings bank; all per- 
Sony receiving pension b to the amount of 
twenty pounds a year ; also all professional 
men, such us docUns and lawyer-^, ahiiniii of 
the universities, minintc^rs, sdiool-teiichcirs, etc , 
should become en fianehiscd. Another clause 
of the bill provKh'd that the conditions of suf- 
frage in coimtiGs and boroiiglis i especitivc^ly 
should be equalized — a provision which had 
ill it the elements of right and justice But 
in its pviimipal leaUives the hill was little bet- 
ter til ail an absurdity. It was at once seen that 
many of the persons fteemingly admitted to die 
fnmchisc by the now in ensure were already 
enfranchised. Under existing statutes, a law- 
yer or a })liysiciaii, as well as a country landlord, 
had the rlgiit of suHiage, provided the iiro])- 
erty ipiulifi cations were sufficient. Again, it 
was semi that one having tlm requisite fuiids 
ill a savings bank might, in one year, be a 
voter, and in the next year, by the mere fact 
of wiLliilniwuig and pi o til ably investing his 
money, oven in a cottage provided foi his 
young wife, would thendiy he disfranchisech 
N'evei‘the](ss, Disraeli brought all of Ins 
rcBourceB to the detbiisci of his l)ill. A fiery 
and jirotracted debate ensiled in tho House of 
(Jommons, iinlilj ut lengthTXord Ilussell thrust 
a Bword into the wliolc proeeeding by offering 
11 reBolution to the efiect that the House of 
Commons would not be satisfied with any re- 
adjustment of the franchise which did not 
provide for a greater extension of the suffrage 
to the Englidi people than was contemplated 
ill the Ministerial Bill Ovor thU resolution, 
there was a shaip and decisive' struggle, and 
the Government was dof'eated by an empliatic 
majority TliereiipfJii Parliament was dis- 
solved aud 'll new Glcctiou was held, at which, 
though tho Conservatives gained .dightly, the 
decidon ivas against tho Ministry. The Con- 
servatives were il riven out of office by a vote 
of a want uf confidence. 


.At this Juncture the two louiling statesineu 
ill Purl lain out, after Disrueli, were Lord Pal- 
nierston and Lord rrohn Uiissi'll Neitlu’r of 
tho=!r*, indeed, might lie emifiiih-'riid as second 
to the recent loadei of tho XI o use U were 
more fitting to <ay that Disiaoli had, l>y geiiius- 
and porsistoncy, thuist liiinsoif into the sanio 
rank with Palmerston and Hiissell. Tim 
Queen, boiievcr, called to Iut aid Lord Gran- 
vilJo, and directed him to form a Cabiiiel. It 
was soon discovered that this could not he 
jclone. Lord Kn Shell would not enter tlio IMin- 

istry of Granville, preferring to serve iimbu’ 
Ills great I'lval, Tiord Palmerston The latter 
wnh accordingly once more Bunimoiied liy the 
Queen to talcc charge of the Government 
lie accepted the tru>t, and from June of ISfiD 
to bis death, in Octcjber of 18 fib, remained, in 
the liigli office of Premier Nor will the 
reader (if our times fail to look back wiiU 
admiration upon the veteran Btatefcnmn, 
already in the seventy -fifth year of his age, 
resuming, at the call of his sovereign, the 
sevorest duties and heaviest responsibilities 
whicti can he imposed, under the existing 
constitutions of the eiv'dized States, upon any 
ministerial officer. 

Ill the new Cabinet, Gladatime l)ecame- 
Clmneellor of the Exchequer. The Heorotary- 
sliip of Foreign Alfair.s was nssigniMl to Lin'd 
John Biifrseli TJie Home Offioe was given to 
Sir George Corncwnll Lewis Tho jilaeii of 
Munster of War was allotted to Sidney Tler- 
bert; tim Colonial Seeretaryship, to the Duke 
of Newcastle; thc^ Secietaryship for Ireland, 
to Ell ward Cardwell ; and the Secretaryship 
for India, to Biv Charles Wood, The Presi- 
dency of the Board of Trade was o fibred to 
Ilichard Cobden ; but the latter, ever at vari- 
ance witli Loid Palmerston, on account of his 
foreign policy, would not accept the place,' 
and the samo was assigned to Milner Gibson, 

No sadder incident was known in the 


’ ft was on this nccjislon that tho .some what 
eeleliratofl mol of Cobden was dehvtJi'ed. Ho 
mgeil that tio could not accept office under Pal- 
incr.'^lon on account of tlie sevcie strictures whudi 
b(i had mailo oil that sluCesmau's couise iind eou- 
ducl rt was answered that Loid Russell, who 
liad just accepted tlie Foreign Oflico, had been, in 
a foiiner crisis, crjiudly severe iii domuiciation of 
Palmerston and hia policy. “Yes,*’ replied Cob- 
di'ii, ill differently, ‘Mjiib I meant v'hat I saicf,” 
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histor}^ of thi.s yvnv, 1850, than Iho (hnul] of 
Lord Miiouiilay On thd of l)tM‘i'j)il)er 
li(' ioll from Ili^^ jOtioo in I’arlisinirnl, to he 
on Mio Otli of 1 lio ffiliowin^ month 
to hL r(st, iKMU Uin .sUitno of Addison, in die 
/'oOl«’ ('onier of Wt'stnHiistei ^Vlilioy, Jlis 
life had iKani ojic^ of sinf^nlar iiiLclloolmil 
activity, Ah was saifl liy trohiiHon of Gold- 
win 1 til, ho Inul io no lied alnioHl oyory variety oJ' 
litonitui’P, and hud toiadicd nothing whioli ]io 
did not a<li)in Wo may not j)aiise, in this 
place, U) ro CO 11 at tlio Htory of liis life. It, ih 
ilonhtfnl >vli<)(liO)‘ a more iirilliant inltdliict has 
pnsH('(l across iho sky of Lngliiiid aithfn iho 
picscnl conlnry. lie luul not only IhegoiiiiiH 
of a great literary man, the noiinioii of a 
Holiohir, tlio accomplish men Is oI‘ a ]>arlianicn- 
tariiin, ihn gifts of a sUite.sman, hut also the 
HOii I ami spirit of a profound hu inanity which 
liiiknl Id in stiongly to his ago. 

In no incident of Ihh career waw the gicat- 
iH'ss of Macuuday more ('oiis])icnona tlnin in 
Ids lahors hh [Resident of Llio (’onunisHion for 
tho Revision of the i^euiil Code of British 
India. Thmigli ho was thon hot a young 
man, liciiijg but tliirly-throo ycurH of age, the 
>voik wld(‘h he produced is omispicnous m the 
inrisiirndeiuic of the ccntiuy. The Grind mil 
LV)d(‘ whieh lio pvcpai'cd is still a part of the 
constilutioii of the BritisU East Iiidifni Em 
pin'. In il. iiro ropiodiicGd, in a form fit once 
conciHO and bean ti fid, the spirit and real 
presnnen^' of the law of England, in which 
Macaulay Avas so piofoinidly vei'.^cd, tie had 
tho Inmor, )>c.sidc% of introilniNiig a now era 
in IdstorU^ul literature, 'riioiigh his history 
()I England is not more accurate than the 
works pvddiuiod in tlic last lialf of the 
eigliteeiUli eentnry, tliongh it is not free from 
the polith'iil bia>s and pasMoiiaie vehemence 
of tlio author, it, neA^orihelG.'JS, introduced 
another stylo’ of historical Avriting, the imofiih 
nOHH and snoce8.s of Avhich have been (lemon'- 
straictl hy tlu^ ever- widening popnhirity of the 
])j'n(lnc(,io!i, Nothing so brilliant, so varied, 
m lucid in Ireatmonl, so masterly in stjde and 
diction, iiad over before a})pcarcd in English 
pri)ae. Within tlnrty years of the appearance 
of the Hidonj of Jihiglami tho sale of the work 
had reached in Great Britain a liuudrcd and 
forty iliousand copies, dild it 1ms been alleged 
tlnii ill tho United Stales no otlior hook, Avitli 


the single exception of the Bible, Im* over had 
so wiile a flistrihiitiou. 

We /luvo nhofidy nur rated tim circoiu- 
stiinees inidei which the jAlini-tr^ ot LfJi'd 
PidoKOston eaiiKi into power. Tlio Goveiu- 
nteiit, in Ins liniiils, wii'i destined to pa^*^ 
through perilous oinergencios ni the course of 
the six yeai.^ Avhicli lay liofoio In the fust 
jilace, tlie rolntions of England Aiitli Friinei?, 
or more properly AVith the govmning powoi 
in Fraiiet', hceaine stj'aineil It avouIcI h& 
diflicult to exphiiii, fiom the stand of coii- 
S!^t(>llcy, the coiii>u whicdi (treat Britain lind 
pinvsitcd towards the Bonaparte fimily in the 
relations of that hunily to tlic Ficnch throne. 

In the hrst place, England, in common with 
the other powers, had roglstered her VOAV at 
I lie (Jongress of Vienna, tliiU no Bonaparte 
should honcfcfoUh occupy a Eiiropeiui throne. 
Tlial iainily wa^ to hci eradicated root and 
bran oh. In course of lime, England per- 
ceived that .she had no nioio affection, even 
ibr tlic (JiLizeii King, than she had foi the 
Napoleons. One of them luul at least Imd 
llie merit of greatness When that Bonaparte, 
wJio lind recoiUly done police duty iii the* 
streets of London, and who, ns the Htiulcnt 
prisoner of Haul, had oecnpied his time in 
composing a political pamphlet on the Erfinc- 
lion of Paupermiy suddenly stopped acioHS the 
G 1 1 an 11 el to be President of tlie Picnch Re* 
public, and tlicn Empeior Napoleon IIL, 
Great Britain firnt shaded her eyea Avith hor 
Jinnd, I hen said she Avoiild nob endure it, then 
cod n red )b and, finally, n])p)audefl. Within 
tAvo yeais from the tinie wlieu the parvenu 
Friiico took nii him tlio French crown, Eng- 
land Avas his fiiiLhfnl ally in the Crimean 
Wav. 

At the close of that conflict, Great Britaia- 
hnd some difficiiUy in preventing France fiom 
monopolizing the glory. Soou afterwards she 
became exceedingly clistnistful of Bonaparte. 
She watched liis movenicjifs Avith ever-iucreas- 
ing dislike, Now An saw him enter upon a 
victorious Avar Avith Austria. She saw him 
mente a Duke of Mageutn, on the field of that 
name, it la Napoleon the Great. She heard 
with astonish men l the word Soifenno, t\ud' 
then, AYith gi cater nstoiiishment, the Avord 
Villafraiica , She perceived that the Avhole 
Italian acheme had, in the last net, been puf" 
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posely given over to miscfirrifigo, and she was 
BUffieiently angered to have taken the sword 
If a srtiiable excuse could hnvb been found 
for tlie use of that weapon. It was another 
oue of those emergencies ia which it appeared 
to England that her prestige was giving way. 
Nevertheless, for the time being, she was 
obliged to use her glass and gee in the dis- 
tance, with as much equanimity as she could 
cominimd, the war-eagle of Bonni)nvte, the 
ftwoi’d of Victor Emanuel circling in the honzon, 
and Ooiiiit Cavoiir wearing the crown of 
European diplomacy. 

It I ms been observed already that in such 
n situation, GieatBiitairi always attempts to 
couiheiact by sotue form of home activity tho 
etFects of tiinse foreign enterprises in which she 
boars Tio pait Li the present instance, the 
Ministry became especially active, and the 
first foini of suhjeet*rn>ittcr cm which they 
seized was the constniction of a new corniiier- 
cial treaty with Fmnee. The nieasnre was 
somenbat sen<.atioiml both in itself and in the 
metliods employed for its acfoinidlsliinent. 
The nogn dal ions, instead of proceeding from 
the Foreign Office luid going through the 
liniids of the British Minister at Pniis, appear 
to have originated with John Blight, and to 
have been conducted privattjly by Hi chard 
'Cobdtiii directly witli the French Emperor 
himself. 

Fiance bach as a rule, been opposed to 
Great Britain on Nvhat may ho culled the 
general tlicory of oonimeice. Tho Fionch 
political economy inclined sLiongly to Pjo lec- 
tion, while that of Great Britain liad gone over, 
-soul, boiiy, and inemher, to the iinnciple of 
Free Tnid(‘. The piirticulnr matter now in Inind 
was to secure IVoni Napoleon such abrogation 
‘Of the existing lesti’ictioiift on cornnieree be- 
tween Groat Britain and Fraiioo um could not, 
in all pvibivbility, be sccuvoel from the Pi’eucii 
Gov(M'iinient, ai>arfc from the will niid preP- 
eieoce of the Einperor, Col)dtiu liiicc ceded, ni 
hrs pei.soiial cli.'^ciissioii and corrospondence 
with Na])oleon 111., in Iniiiging that person- 
age very iiouily into nccoid with his own 
views. It can not lie douhtod that the jinte- 
Iniperifil rc.siclencG of Loni.s Napobon in 
England had made him in some measnic a 
convert to the English theory of political 
economy. The terms of a treaty were .necord- 
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ingly frained in which great concessions were 
made to the principle of Free Trail e. The 
duties which had been previnnsly laid by the two 
Governments on iinpoi tations of each other's 
goods were either wholly abolished or greatly 
reduced. The taiifl" on English coal and coke, 
raw iron, tools, inachinery, yarns, flax, and 
hemp, w’us so far reduced as to make tiieir 
importation into Fiance virtually free; while, 
on the other hand, tho duties on light French 
wnies were aholislied— a measure which led at 
once to a le mark aide increase in the consump- 
tion of such drinks iu Great BrUiiiii, It was 
noticed, moreover, as a striking evolution in 
social cconoiii}'', that the heavy alcoliolio 
Uipiois, ^Yh\eh had hitherto heeu used m sv\ch 
excessive iiuiin titles in England, were reduced 
jn coiibinuplion in coiiesponding ratio. Nor 
will the socialist of our own age and country 
fail tn record as an importiuiL flict tliat drunk- 
enne.'js and its correlated and clGpciuient forms 
of vice were greatly diininislicd by tlie siibsti* 
tiition nf the light French wdnes for the fiery 
beverages whieli the English people had for- 
ineily used. 

MMicn the new commercial treaty was 
brought before Parliament, it was subjected to 
a hot file from tlie Opposition But the 
advocacy of Gladstone and bis folloYvers pre- 
vailed. The compact conceived by Bright and 
Ooljdeii passed into statutory" form, and both 
countiies were, presently, w^ell satisfied W'ith 
tlie 'WDi’kiog of the scheme. At tlie same 
time, tho Ministry were busily engaged iu 
promoting a measure of internal economy 
of the same general character with the French 
treaty Whoii the general princifdo of Free 
Trade beoatne tlie policy of Great Britain, 
certain conspicuous exceptions still remained 
as witiiG&sr.s and land marks of the ancient 
system. Among others of the kind, th^ duty 
on paper had never been abolished, Aa a 
lesult, all departiacnts of industry having 
the ii.se of paper, of printed paper m par Lien- 
lar, ns their bottom fact, were stilted up above 
tiiG hoi’izoii of low prices which ] ire vailed with 
respect to all other values. It leniaiiicd for 
Llm Palmerston jMinistry to attack and level 
this standing example of the old Protective 
sy^tem. 

The lendersliip of this movement fell to 
Gladstone. Plis proposition to abolish the 
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duty f>Ji papCM' mh" Jiua witli cvory form ol' I 
ar^iiinoiit iiiul iiiiliuiuv wlncli the piijiH j 
iJitnost cnnld invent and employ Tlio prj-i- i 
tirm a^-uiiird \\i\\ liiat tlie injiniifaetnu^ and 
n-iO of papei \ui- exceptional to tlic ^'(nic*nil 
piinciple fif Jnee 'IVido; tlnit liook nnikiiig 
and newspajier jiiodiicLion wovo of ii ildferent 
nature liein tliosG (dher de\)ai'tnieiU55 of in- 
dii«liy in ^\Jiieli fiee competition might ho left 
to u’ork out its own that it was nut 

depirahle that ohoapnO''S should prevail in 
literatnro mid journal isiii, l(‘st hooks and news- 
pajier.s slum hi become the cheap volntdo fur 
the iHUveixil di«!sem illation of all things bad 
and dfingeroiis ainoiig the J]ngli-?]i peojdo. 
Tiio Aim 18 try, however, prevailed over the 
Opposition, and the hill was cavriud through 
the House of Commons When the '•anio was 
hud before the House of Loids, that body 
took the unusual respousilnlifcy of voting 
rtdversely on the measure. A \iolent C(j|Jtro- 
versy arose over tlie action of the Lfiids in 
icfiisiiig their assent to a measure winch the 
House hud approved, relative to the revenues 
the kingdom. For llio time, the aholitiuii 
^f the paper duty was held in abeyance, and 
it was not until the folic wing session that the 
mensure was finally adopted. 

It Will be remembered that the project on 
which the recent Conservative Ministry had 
gone to wreck was the bill prepared and ad- 
vocated by Disraeli for the lateral extension 
of the snffiage, It will be recalled how the 
Liberals combined against the proposed Act, 
and defeated it. It must bo borne in mind 
that the raovement of Disraeli for the reform 
of the franchise was in accordance with what 
he perceived to be the determination of the 
English people. He sought to patronize and 
satisfy the public sentiment with a measure 
which seemed to do without doing — wdiich 
ostensibly granted, but granted not. With 
the accession of Lord Palmeiiston, the new 
Ministry iniierited from its predecessor the 
very eiiibnrrassmout whicli Disraeli and his 
collengiies had boon unable to Burmmmt The 
Liberals must now try to appease the count 17 
with Some measure of reform. A hill was 
accord ill gl}' prepared at the session of 1860, 
providing that the property qiialificatimis for 
the franchise in counties should be reduced to 

ten pounds, and in boroughs to six poiindsi 
N.— Vol. 4—24 


I ^riu^ niea'-uro abo cunloiJi[jlatGfl a new ajjjior- 
j tiuiiriuMd ol‘ the in th(‘ House of Com- 
I rnoii'-. Tnioitidivc of Llie hoiTiiighs, iTpre- 
ariittfl at the tiino hv tvo meiiiher'’ cueli, ^^cre 
KMluct'il to otK' iijf'niiu'r each, ^flie nieinber- 
ihn^ gaiiH'd wiw di'-tiihutcd to the lai'ger 
roiintie- and trjvii*- Anothei fentuie of tlio 
bill was the proposition that m every county 
or borough ie])ror'Cnlcd by three ni cm hers 
in Pailiament, the tliiid member slum Id be 
chosen by the minority, that the Op[)Osi- 
tion. It wu'' the begin 11 iiig of that still 
d elm tod feature ftf jiopular govei’iijiient, the 
juiiioiity lejjio^oiitnlioii. The method to be 
om]>Ujyc(l in sociu’iiig tlie given ro.sulfc was the 
hini])le lequiieinent that in boimiglis electing 
three member^, each elector should vote for 
two candkhites and only tw^o. 

But the now Rcfoim Bill was destined to n 
pcculiai* fate. The Opposition, under the 
leadership of Disraeli, assailed the ineasuro 
^vlth velienience ami ability. It was soon dis- 
Cfivercd tliat the proposed Act was peculiarly 
Gladsbmlau in its origin, development, and 
defense. It wa.s also believed that Lord Pah 
merston had 110 heart or interest in the mat- 
ter. It became doubtful whether the Liberals 
could bo aligned^ in siqiport of the Alinistena? 
Bill. After the debate had proceeded to a 
great extent, the bill was renmncled for the 
eon si fl oration of the eommittce, and was finally 
withdrawn from the House. In the mean- 
time, other great interests had supervened, 
which, drew the attention of the nutioti to 
events beyond the sea; the question of reform 
wa.s given over to another Cabinet and a more 
convenient: season. 

Early in 1860 the long-standing difficulty 
between Great Britain and China took still 
another phase of development. Arrangementa 
hful been made between the two c aim trios for 
a settlement of all existing troubles by menu a 
of a treaty. Evcit the terms of the treaty liad 
in the main been agieed upon at Tien-Tsiu^ 
and it only remained that the formal ratifica- 
tions of tlie compact .■should be exchanged as 
preliminary to pnace. Ifc was provided in the 
treaty that the ratifications, so called, should 
be exclmugecl at Pekin. In Alarch of 1859, 
Frederick Bruce, a brother to Lord Elgin, 
was sent as Envoy Extraordinary to China, 
with a view to tlie ratification of the. settle- 
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nient. Me[i!i\YlnLe, u Htroiig Ming of op pavi- 
lion liiid uriHen in China to linving tlm ti’Oiity 
ralUioit (d the capihd. Tho J^niporoi' unil Iiib 
G uvoriimoiil wci'c uvorsci in a high dcgrco to 
liaving Lhti niii!)assiulois of foroign nations at 
liiri iiovut. Fov vv eonsuleuvblo poviod, Fvauce 
and liiigliunl had been in allhinco in tho 
Cluncfto ^vlU’, and tho negoliiiiions con wot pi out 
thereon, and Fiencli lunbassndors were to 
accii]iipai\y tliosc of JSiigland to Peltiii, 

The British Govcrniiiont, knowing tho in- 
ili^vpusitioii of the Cliincfeo Fniperor lo admit 
foreign representatives to Ida court, seiituiderft 
to the Euglisli Admiral cominniuljng in Chi- 
nese ^voters to ac comp any tlie einliav^sy ^Yith iiii 
armament. When the scjinnlroii thua j)rovide(l 
for arrived at tlie inoiitli of tlie Peiho Itivor, 
l)y which the coiamissioiicrs wore to ascend to 
the cnpital, it wns found that the ChliiGSo iiad 
obstructed tlie entrance and planted l)ntterics 
commanding tlie approach. Tlie English ves- 
sels under look to force their way througli, and 
were repulsed with honvy losses. Another ex- 
pedition had to hG fitted out before tho way 
could be cleared, and much hard fighting took 
place before the European army came within 
reach of Pekin. Negotiations were lenowed, 
'and the ratification of the tieaty was exacted 
of the OWnesG Goverunient at dw lu 

tho meantime, a company of Englishmen, who 
had been sent iincleva flag of truce within the 
onemy^g lines, had bccoino involved in a difH' 
Gulty, been seized by the Chinese, and sub- 
jeoted to such crnel treatment that half of the 
number had died. As a men^nre oP retalia- 
tion for thift outrage, Lor{l Elgin ordered Llie 
Chinese Summer Palace^ a magnificent collcc- 
tioii of bill! dings, pictiirescpiely situated in a 
park oil the outskirts of Pokiii, to be de- 
stroyed Within the Palace had been col- 
Iccted, through ceiitiiries and nges, the arch re- 
el ogiciil, historical, and artistic fr ensures of 
China. No such otlier colloctinn of rai’e aiul 
tiinediouoied inatoriah— no such other 
bly of pagddas and temples, of grottoes, hikes, 
and biidges, nf terraces, groves, and Jaby^ 
riiiths— exl^^ted any whore in tlio world. And 
yet by an ael of wanton deshructiou, for wdiicli 
all future ages will hold Lord Elgin tu nc- 
ctuuit^ the whole marvel of Chinese greatness 
m\b swept away. Wlmt good cud might be 
Bubserved hy such an act of vandalism iu the 


most p(»puhuis eiitutal of all Asm, has lu'vei 
yet been distjovorod. 

Tbe ilitfieiilty with Chin a wmb not llu' only 
OricMital I rouble in whiib Cnimt Bril inn was 
at this time iiivtilved. A civil war Inoke out 
in that part of Syiiu which is douiiiuUwl by 
the Lehiinoii ; and liic' coiifliet was of siudi a 
iialiJi'o us to (liaw holli bhighiiid mul Eraiieo 
to the res( 5 iio.' It w(5rc imjiossihle, jierlmjis, 
for an Aniericaii loader to apprehojid fully 
tlic conditions present in Syrian society at tlie 
time of wdiieh avc speak Suffice it that there 
existed in that country tho ancient Christian 
setit called the Maroiiitos, rcprosciUii lives i'niin 
the earlier centuries of our era of Itoimin 
Catholicisjii in the East. Ihiei’e also was llio 
iiiuion of the Druses, a sect which niny be de- 
fined as heielical ]\[otianinmdans. Over both 
wns ofl till) 11 shed a Turkish Government, Huhjeot 
to the Sublime Porte Between tlic Murom tea 
and the Druses, Ihougli ut some periods in 
their eaieer they liad lieen in allianno, rival- 
ries, enmities, liostilities, had sprung U]), uud 
each parly I'egarded the otlier ns its enemy in 
chief, 111 May of 1860, one of the monks of 
tlie Mai'oiiitcs was murdered, and it was bc- 
lieved tliat a band of Druses wore the doers 
of the deed. The Muronitcrf made an attack 
oa the su^jpccled party, and several of the 
DriLScs were killed. Then the Di‘us(>8 losc in 
considerable nnnibors, fell upon the Mnroiiile 
villages in the vicinity of Bey rout, and de- 
stroy eel them. They then liebicged a largo 
town near Mount Hcrinoti, and when the 
!Maronitefi within wore hard pressed, the Turk- 
i.di Governor ordered them to surrender, under 
promise of pi o tec lion. The infuriated Dniscg, 
however, attacked the jirisoiiors and destroyed 
them to the last man. The DrubC jiop illation 
of Damiiscua also rose ugaliist the Clirlstiiuis, 
and a imi^isacrQ ensued in whieli it was csli- 
nuitofl that two tlioiisaiid por.sons were cut 
down by the « words of tlie Mussulmans 

Tt was the nows of tlioso proceedings that 
seemed to call on England and Prance 1o 
interfere in the afiliiis of Syria Tin? otliar 
Powers of AVesLeni Eurojie agreed to a coni- 
pact under wliich order in the Lebanon should 
be restored under the Froneh and Etiglibh 
flags. A squadron was sent out by the allies 
to the Syrian const, mid the Druse insurrection 
was quickly quelled, pj’osently afterwarda, 
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wore sent to l»v | 

whom it wan dwiuWl tluit iKma^toUk a 
tiaii Govoriior, uiidpi* tho .siuc rajuL}^ of tl o 
Bultan, slioiihl rule the in'^urgLiiit populatiojis 
of Northei'Ji ftyrhi. '^ihio whole diaturljiuice 
and its u<5fl elusion was another illiistvulJoii of 
the complete decadeuee anil iinhoejlity (jf the 
Tiiiki.sh Govermnciit in the lauds over whudi 
it had long exercised mitlunuty. Boon ai’ter 
tlie settlement of the diiKonIty, the Turkish 
rLilei\ Al)dul-j\Iedjid, died, and was succeeded, 
on the 2(5 th of June, 1861, by Lis brother, 
AbduhAziz, who was destined to signalize Ins 
accession to the throne w'itli jn'ornises of great- 
neaa and reform, and to end it, after sixteen 
yeiu’s, by suioldo. 

It fell to the Ministry of Lord Palmerston 
to conduct the Government of Groat Eritain 
during the whole period of tlie Ain er lean 
Civil War. It was iin epooli critical in the 
last degree. In the liglit of the retrospect, it 
would appear that at no crisis in modern 
times have the fortunes and the welfare of 
the Engliali'Speaking race been more .«erioiisIy 
imperiled than in the years 1861-62. The 
conduct of England towards tlie Am or lean 
Republic in that great crisis has been much 
discussed in every civilized country, particu- 
larly in our own. The American people have 
not yet iGcovercd ftom tlio shock and strain to 
which tliey were subjected by the course of 
that great insular nation with which wo are 
ill strongest affinity of language, institutions^ 
and laws. The animo.sitiea transmitted from 
our AVar of IndcjiGiidencc had long since died 
away. | 

'fbe llevoUitionary soldiers bad gone to , 
sloop ill tlio soil of the eomitry, which they 
had lielped to create eighty -five years before. 
Tlicir descendants had returned to their ancient 
ethnic sympathies svith the Motlicu Oounlry, 
and a feeling had supervened that the wdiole 
English race had, so to speak, eniburked for a 
common destiny. 

AVlien the secession of the Southoi n States 
began, in the winter of 1860, when a Southern 
Confederacy was organized and war pro- 
claimed as the means by which it w-as to be 
perpetnatod, (ho j^ntinnal GoveniinGut and a 
groat majoiity nC the Amciican people looked iii- 
Btinctiveiy to Great Britain for a libeial meas- 
irro of support and confidence There were 


good roasmis 'wliy Mich 1 ‘xpcctatioiis diould be 
viilcvtami d. Tt nlvt-sidy fidl, on tbi^ Mde 
of the s^ca, tlmt tlu iu<^tiliilion of slavciy wns 
deep floun in tin* liottmii of oni National con- 
trovm'>y AA’^ith that iii.^Htuliuii tlie ^vholc 
mov('nioiit and ile^'flny of tlio Coiifodciiite en- 
teipii^c weie Iroin tlie fir^t involved. True, 
tlio National Goveiniiient had not a -5 yet 
drawn the savouI aguni^t tbi^ final cause of 
all our woe. It was j-aiil, indeed, that it was 
not meant to attack and dc'^tioy the peculiar 
institution. But the .^aying ^^as one of those 
unconscious or half-cmiscious fake hoods in 
which the purposes of iiatiuns arc so many 
times concealed or denied. As to Groat 
Bi’itain, her antipathy to fclaveiy hnd long 
since become constitutional. It was not at all 
doubted in Aiuerica that England was sm- 
cerely and thoroughly committed to the policy 
of tlie abolition of human servitude in every 
part of the world. She had publicly au- 
nounced to the nations that the touch of the 
slave’s foot on the soil of Great Britain made 
him free forever. She had gone so far ua to 
foster and promote iu this country that Autb 
slavery Society, at the existence of which the 
South had taken such mortal ofreii.se. In n 
thousand in stances she Imd justly denounced 
American slavery ns a shame and burning 
disgrace to tho great people by whom it was 
fostered. It could hut be expected, tliorofoie, 
that when the receded States bad banded 
themselves together under a governmental 
compact in which .‘slavery was openly declared 
to he tho chief corner-stone, England would 
throw the whole weight of lier influence Into 
the scale against what she nnisb logically 
regard as n conspiracy for tho maiiUenumie of 
slavery. It wa« fondly believed through out 
the North that consistency, national instinct, 
devotion to free political institatioiiSy and 
every other motive, would act as a compul- 
sive force to hold Great Britain in sympathy 
with the cause of tho United States, against 
fiece^ision and the Confedeincy. 

But what were the facts as they were 
devolojied from the very outbreak of our 
Civil AVav? Gicnl Brittiiii at once placed 
herself in the precise attitude towards tho 
United States on the one side and tho seces' 
si on cause on the other, wdiich she would have 
assumed if two friendly nations, of equal rank 
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stuA Wig all t oced eii t s, fill g^ne io A\av on tlio 
Continent. Rlie dc'olaicd nontrality. With 
wlmt. nuiHt iilsvnyB appear to America lui 
huicceiifc iiiiil cagQi’ hiipto, she iGoognizeil llio 
bolligorcMKsy and the ctpial war-rights of the 
Hl'ceded States, She a^^siiincd precisely what 
GJ ad stone declared to he tlio ense, iiatnely, 
that JeHeisiin Davis and his fellow-statesmeu 
of the South had created a nation in a day. 
WitliOLit waiting to see what course the Na- 
tional Adniiiiistratiou w^ould pursue, without 
pausing to observe wluit kind of a method Iho 
National Govorninenb would take in order to 
put down the iiisjiirrcctioin what kind of a Idow 
might be given to the revolt, slie rushed hi 
^n€dias res, and on the 8th of ^hiy, 1861, in 
less than a month after the cannon-shot 
had boomed from tlio Ian cl- batteries of 
Charleston against the walls of Sumter, the 
English proclamation, l)y Lord John Kiifc^ell, 
recognizing tlie pci feet equality of the two 
parties to the conflict, was issued. The 
American people were astmiiided to know 
that the Government of the United States 
had been placed by Great Britain on an exact 
level with wliat a great majority regarded as 
an inexcusable insui recti on, 

Suoli was the .‘^ituathni considered somewhat 
in the abs tract. Concrete acts soon followed 
whicli tended still further to establish the 
unfriendliness of Gi'eat Britain to fclie United 
States, and to intensify the ill feeling on both 
aiJea of the Atlantic. The Battle of Bull 
ItiiD was fought, and the National army was 
thrown into a panic. The news of the disaster 
flew to Bughiiicl, 'wns published every whcie, 
and was iGceived with a burst of entluisins^in, 
ns though Bonie international event of the 
happic.st augury had occLirretl. Tlic jubilation 
was out of all proportion to the occasion. It 
Was declaVGcl tluvt the bubble had burst — the 
bubble being notliing le^s tbau the Amer- 
ican Eopublic. Lord Palnierstoii referred to 
the retreat of the Union aj my on Washington 
ns the unrorLuimLc and )(ipid movement of 
the Northern soldiers.^* The higliest govern- 
mental ofticeis iiuhilged in the hhteiest i^ar- 
cnsni on the National cause and its upholders. 
Every conceivable fuljiGlmnd was circulated to 
the prejudice of Lhe Govern men t of the 
United States and the character of the Union 
army. On the other himcl, the South was 


landed m ail the forms of ihctorical exaggev- 
a Lion. The Southern soldiers were heroes; 
the Northern f^ohlieis wore poltroons. Tho 
South was ehiviilrous, liborty-loving ; tho 
North was mercenary, moan. At times, tho 
Kingdom was iu a roar of delight. C^nfedorato 
victories were horaldod, luul Union successes 
liilsifiod out of the record 

All thcfee things, when the viimov and vc- 
port thereof wore borne buck to America, pro- 
duced in the Gov (' mill cut and among tho 
[leople tlicir legitimate results Bofore tho 
close of tlio summer of 1861, hatred of the 
i\ [other Country Imd sniiervctiod ivln'rover tlio 
Star.s and Sir)])es were still the cmbieni of a 
respected nationality. 

Wo may iu>w» consider tho causes for tho 
conduct of Great Biilaln with respect to our 
Civil War. AVhat reasons (existed for her 
thus planting lieiself in aiilugonism to tho 
United States? Wna Ihem any justification 
or excuse for tho course of Englaml in giving 
her sympathy and virtual support to the eiiuso 
of tho Ooiifedoracy ? First of all, Great Brit- 
ain had, in common with other nations, tho 
sentinionb which, under such conditions as then 
existed 111 tho United Rtatea, ia fallacionaly 
called fair ph}/. The South was tho vvealfcr 
party. AVhen a fight is on, it is the weaker 
party that, right or wiring, receives tlio sym- 
patliy of the world. To this extent BngUind 
can only bo gaitl to liave acted after the nian- 
uev of othov natioiic. In the next place, tho 
hitered of England seemed to her at the time 
to requii ‘0 the speedy siicces-s of tho Soutliern 
Coiifedomcy It was out of the States of the 
South that the greater part of raw cotton 
which was consumed in the English factories 
wns drawn. A large industrial interest in Great 
Britain \vas directly clependent on the rogiiiar 
continuance of this supply. It \b difficult in 
America to nppiGciato how completely, not 
only the operatives proper, hut almost tho 
whole people, in such m aim f act u ring cities aa 
IMan Chester were dcpoiulent on tho regular de- 
livery of raw cotton in that mart. At the 
very outset the Government of the United 
States saw the ncce.'isity of closing tho South- 
era ports. This could only be done by tho 
process called blockade. According to Inter, 
national Law, a nation may blockade tho 
ports of an enemy, but not its own ports. 
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At the oiithreak of the \var tlie United States 
was not dlsi^jBed to Iluvi. tlio Soothem 

Stiitoa wore an ** enemy” in the toohinnil 
sense of that word Wi^en the blockade was 
^^tre tolled around the Sou them coast and he- 
eanie ever more rigorous, it was still hold hy 
tho Goveinmejit that tlie Soutliem States 
wore 52^ tho character of inhirrrectitamry pro\'“' 
ill cos. There was much that was illogical in 
the sitiuitimi. However necGK«ary it was to 
establish and maintain the blockade, it was 
hardly logical to do bo without dt)iiig pre- 
feiscly wliat (rreat Britain had been so seriously 
blamed for doing at the very outset, namely, 
recognizing the complete belligGrent rights of 
the Confederacy. 

Tliia palpable break in the policy of the 
NaLionul Goveriinieut was quickly seized by 
Great Britain and France ns a warrant for the 
unfriendly course wliich they were pursuing. 
In the former country, the condition was 
ftggmvatsd by the immediate cessation of the 
supply of cotton, and the widelfireud distj'ess 
consequent thereon jii the manufacturing 
districts. Hnd it not been for the strong 
republican sympathy ivliicb existed among tho 
pGoplo of Lancashire and in other industrial 
districts of sliriilar dial ac ter, it wevo hard to 
say wluvt evil vesulta would have immedh 
ntoly ensued. It wns the astonishing non 
flCf/uititr of tiiG situation that the workingmen 
of llanch ester, who w^re the real sufferers on 
account of the blockade, were tbe best friends 
which tho Ujiited States had in England; 
while, on tho other hand, the worst enemies 
of the National Government were the country 
sqnii’cs and Tory aristocrats, who did not 
themselves feel even an jnconvenience on 
account of the ww in America 

It was not long, however, until Gj'eat 
Britain found n inuoli more taiigiblfi basis for 
her hostilitieg. The Southern Confederacy had 
been quick to perceive their advantage in 
England and France, While all the rest of 
Europe was on the side of the National Gov- 
ernment, the sentiments of those two nations 
from whom, ns Mother Country and ^‘Tradi- 
tional Friend,^' wo had moat to expect, were 
wJioJly averse. Tins fact was quickly seized 
upon by the Confederate Government in the 
belief that a recognition of tbe independence 
of the South could be obtained. To accom- 


;isr) 

phsh this end, it was ncces-aiy to sond iihioad 
In tho court*! nf IhigUiiid iuid 
Fi'iiiiee, Tlic ^toiy of tho outgoing and rap- 
ture fjf !MarOii fuifl Slidoll 110*1 iilrearly been 
lecountcd In tlic [ncseiit cliapler we are 
con. sideling tho mat tor only from the English 
point of view, Tiio act of Ciqitain Wilkes in 
running ilown the Ticnt, and in taking fiom 
under the pro tec tie >n of the Biitisli flag tiie two 
envoys of tbe Cfnitbderacy, and then allowing 
the steamer to go on her way, was iriegiilar 
and illegal fiom beginning to end. Neverthe- 
less, the deed was ap[)huided to the echo in 
the United States Public niee tings were held 

in Tiunmany Hnll, New Yorlc, mid iii Fniieuil 
Hall, Boston, at winch strong indorsement 
and higli compliment were given to Captain 
Wilkes for Iiis heroic fractal e of the law of 
nations. The National House of Representa- 
tives, with equal igiiomnce and patriotism, 
blinded by tbe one and fired by tbe otlier, 
actually passed a vote of thanks, and ordered 
the pre.SGntntioii of a sword to the commander 
of the San Jacinlo for liis capture of the 
“ traitors/' Sliilcli and Mason. 

Great Britain, well knowing that tlie thing 
done was against International Law and an 
insult to die English flag, made all hnste to 
impiove the occasiou. Her wnith knew ’'no 
bounds 8ho demanded the release of the 
Confederate aniba?^adora, and an apology for 
the act of Wilkes, and was courteous enough 
to give the United States dai;8 in which 
to choose between ])ence and war! Of course, 
Mason and SlhlcU w’eve Uherated sind sent to 
their destination ; but the animus of Great 
Britain had been so uubappily displayed that 
there was no further luipe of the restoration of 
good feeling during the coiitinuancB of tbe 
war. By the insane passion which the British 
Government displayed, it betrayed itself, and 
it was known henceforth, by the Government 
of the United States and by the whole 
American people, that England only waited 
for an opportunity to do the Nation the 
greatest barm in her power. 

But we are still under the necessity of 
looking deep down into the sea of motive, and 
of discovering there, if we may, the ultiuiatei 
reason of British hostility to the United 
States. That ultimate reason is to he found in 
tlio deep-seated antipathy of England to the 
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icpubliotiu form of govern men I as developed 
iu oav couutvy. Thc^ ovgaubixtlau oi pcdiLieal 
Boeiety on this side of the Atlantic had been 
on too liberal a scale to bo pleftbing in the 
British Isles. Even tiiat bniited monarch icai 
system^ winch is the boast of the dominant 
classes in England, could but feel a mortal 
olTensQ nt the successful demonstmtion of 
republican ism in America, Wg are hare on 
the ground of the true explanation . Ujeat 
Britain had anbscribed, for centiirioSj a h is ter- 
Leal allegation to the elleot that Hereditary 
Monarchy, an Aristocratic oiganization of 
fiocioty, a Graduated Order of Nobility, a 
atrathicatioii of the people into cliissos, the 
permanent main ten an oe of a political and 
social (UHerenCG between the upper and the 
under man, are tlie prercquisitps of English 
liberty and English perpetuity. But the 
United States luul established political liberty, 
and were about to demonstrate ita perpetuity 
on a splendid scale. The American Republic 
had lieeome what Lord Bacon might have 
defined na a “ fortlnshowing instance” to all 
imtioiifl and peoples. 

AH this appeared - to be in the nature 
of a refutation of the English older and 
theory of society. While Groat Britain 
would never have con fosse d tlmt slie re- 
garded our repubbenn institutions ns n men- 
ace to her own, it is nevertheless true that 
fiucli WHS lier iiuconcioiis or half-coiisoioiig 
Boiiliment. As a matter of fact and in brief, 
Great Britain desired and hoiied that tlie 
America ti Republic would go to plccea, and 
tlmt the judgment of the Engl i si i-s peaking 
race would thus bo obliged to rovert to and 
reaccept the an cion t order of political Sfjcicty 
fts embodied mid illustrated in the British 
Constitution If we say that such a sentiment, 
entertained by all the governing classes in 
Eiigluiul ^vitli respect to the United States 
and their destiny, was ineim in the hi west 
degree, we must also admit that it Avas natural 
in the highest degree. 

TJic limits of the present chapter do not 
ponnit a fiirtlior expansion of the subject. 
British society, by Avbicli is meant all the 
ruling and donuuanb parts of society, fixed 
Itself inveterately in support of the cause of 
the South, Henceforth, the North, that ia, 
the National Government, expected nothing 


from Cheat Britain except her sneers and ill- 
coiicealcil anuuosity. It hap\>cned, liowiwer, 
tiuit destiny was preparing for all tliis a 
remedy, or at least ii coinpensatiMn. Under 
the Bntisli Constitution ami in accordiuico 
AVith tlie imnicnuirial usages of the Kingdom, 
many things may be done in Engiand at 
whudi other peoples Avould startle and Lake 
alarm. It avus the policy of Fred crick 
Great, publicly annonncedin a A\itty aphorism 
eniliodying the understandiiig bctAVCcii- liiniscK 
and Ins people, that tlie3^ should say avIuiIcvgi 
they ]>leascd, and lie would do whatever hb 
pleased. It might almost be said that this 
policy has hcou reversed iu Gi’oat Brltnih; 
that is, tliat the sovereign may say whatever 
he pleases, and tlie people do wliaicvor ]deasea 
tlicin. In the case before us, it ploascxl tho 
ship-builders of Great Britain to consliUito 
themselves a naval base for the Southern Gon- 
fcderacy. Seuicely had tho war begun uiUil 
udvontnrers luid cuiissanGH from tlie Con led - 
eratc States ’^legan to use tho dock-yard .s of 
Great Britain as the field of their operations. 
The Con federate States had no navy, I'hey 
had no oommcrco on tlio high ficas, Tlio 
United States had both. Tho policy of tho 
Uonfedeiatos thoieforo fill naturally into tlio 
Avork of purebasing and sending forth pnva- 
teera. In tho beginning tlio Uni led Slates 
Avould fain have remanded all such hnsiucas 
to the category of piracy. But, unfortunalidy, 
the National Govorin n on t had 1 1 self for a long 
time rc.sistod the in tor national inovoniont for 
the nlmlition of priva toering. Her folly in 
this rcspoct noAV returned to plague the in- 
ventor. Tho Govornmoiit could not consist- 
eiitly fulminato tho ilccreo of pira(*y against 
a species of Avarfaro Avhich slio herself coiUiii- 
iied to recognize Avith favor. 

Behind this covert the Coiifodorato Captains 
went forth to build, to buy, and to Inun. A 
narrative hns boon given already of tho coiiise 
and fate of the Confedernto cruisers. It is 
.suflicientjin this place, to point out the fact that 
of the seven principal VG.s>ola Avliicb got afloat on 
the high seas, and Avhicb, for longer or flhorter 
periods, did liuvoc Avitli tho merchant marluQ 
of the United States until the latter Avas cx- 
tiiiguibhcd, fiv& Avere notoriously and openly 
built in tho deck-yards of Great llrilain. 
There, also, they Avere equipped and manned. 
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iiie oiitiage of feiioli n jMoceetluig ^uis d hteoch 
lu tl^ft iu)^iula bf iiLiuuiJS. 'Ihe coj^e- 
<]ii(iiices entailed tlioiuby luive boini cnitlincil 
nlieudy in the Jiistoiy of om <n\ii unuiti} 
It may snflicp, in thi^ cojuioctioii, to luiiaik 
iipDii the wiMloiii of LiiiLoln, and the good 
ioiLuiic ot the United butea m having at the 
couit of bti James, in tlie^jc days, that niagnili- 
eent exeriiplai of Anieiiuui diplomacy, Cluiles 
Fiaiicis Atlainfei His fitcudine''s in the diulc. 
day of find, his cquunmuty and fllmue^a, Liij 


othei Adam-,, da flqjjomati^ oi statesiiiaii, is 
^^oilhv ot n highei lanh thiiii he 

It 111 lL\ iu)t 1)0 ill c mod iiM]>j)iojjinito to 
depait horn the cliioiiologiuil oidti of e\eiita 
jn uidei tci follow tlic tJiqLLel of the ciui-^e of 
the Alttbauifij and of the coiinection ol (jrieat 
J-iiitaiii tijeie)\Hh. An actouiit has been pie- 
f'Cmted, in a ioiinoi oluiptei, ol the Uioaty of 

AVudiiiigton, of May, 1871, and ot liie luo- 
Yj-ioii iiimle tlieicin foi a Coiiit ot Aihitintion, 
to be convGueJ in Uecetnbei* of the wuiie year. 
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oloac insight of tho situation, hh constant 
I'einonstniiices Gieat Biitain, his palieiiciG 
under her con (in lied policy of ^viong-doing, 
and his (iiinl declaiaHon and piotest to Loul 
John Russel], when the two Confedeiate lanis 
were about to put to sea, that ** this is war/' 
with (he full warning that he then gave to the 
Biilhh Goveniment that the of 
all this dagi’ant iiijustiGe must in the iiatniB 
of things, be treasured up unto a day of 
BGUlement, — must over hear 'witness to the 
common opinion of hia coimtrymeu that no 


at Genova, SwltzeiJnnd, for fho ])inpose of 
detGi milling the validity or invalidiLy of the 
claims of the American Goveuimeut against 
Gieat Biitain, for the destination of the com- 
uiciceof the United States by the Confederate 
Cl niseis. The event pioved to be the most im* 
jiortnnt in the lii«^toiy of modern diplomnoy. 
The Goneva Tribunal was cmisti tilled on the 
15th of Ueoemhei , 1871. The appoiuttnenf) of 
the five arbitmtois had beeii left, one eaqh< to 
the Goveranients of the United States, Great 
Britain, Italy, Sivitzerland, and Brazil. The 
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jiulgGH apj>i)uitof( were, oi] the imt of Eng- 
IiiikK Sir Alcxaiuler Coekhuvu, at that time 
Lord Cliiof-jLifltice of the Kingdom; on llm 
part of the United States, OlmrlciJ Fi-jincis 
Adams; on the part of Ital}', OounL Frederick 
Sclopia; on the part of Swilzeiland, M 
Jiictpies Stueinpdi; iu\tl an the part of Bnizd, 
Viscount, dTtaiuba. Tlie counsel fur Great 
Britain were Lord I'enterdcii and Sir Koundell 
Pnliner, iiftenvards Loi d Sel bourne. The coun- 
sel for tlie United States were J. C. J3ancroft 
Davia, William il Kvarts, Caleli Cushing, 
and Moirifison K Waite. The court, in its 
entirety, was the most august and able tribunal 
which in ter national jurisprudence has called 
into hoiiig within the present contiuy. 

After the organization ysm effected^ and the 
statement of the causes of the two great nations 
had been made, the court adjourned iiutiUiuio, 
1872, from which time the sessions were contin- 
uous to the close, in September of the same year. 
The proceedings awakened the profound est in- 
terest, not only in tlm nations specially con- 
cerned in the controversy, hut throughout 
Cliristendom. The pleadings and arguments 
were, from beginning to end, a battle of the 
giants, in widch the representatives of the 
United States gained steadily to the close of 
the contest. Near the lieginuing, an action 
was taken by \fhich Three Buies relating to 
N(Mitrnl Nations,” wero fornnilnted, which, 
while they have not as yet been generally in- 
corpovaiediinto the law of nations, became the 
basis of Llie settlement and the final award of 
the court. These rules are ns follows: 

neutral Government [under such cir- 
cum stun cos as existed at tlie time of the 
Ainorican Civil War] is bound — 

To use due diligenco to prevent the 
fitting out, ariiiiiig, or equipping within its 
juvisdictioii of any vessel which it hoa reason- 
able ground to believe i.s intended to ernho or 
cany on war against a power with which it 
[tlio neutral government] is at peace; and 
also to use like diligence to prevent tlie 
dopuvturo from its juvistUctimi of any vessel 
intondoil to cruise or carry on war as alwve, 
snnli vessel haying been specially adapted in 
whole or in part within such jun-sdiGtion to 
warlike uses, 

“2. Not to permit or suffer either bellig- 
erent to make use of its ports or waters as the 


;jsi> 

huso of naval upeiations agiiiusc the other, or 
tor the ]>iirpo-'V of the unewal ur uugrnei na- 
tion of niililary sup] die's, r>r fir leciuit- 

ineiit of men. 

To cxcvci-c due thligeiae m its vvatera 
us to nil per-iOns within its JUl'i^r]ictlCJn, to pie- 
vent any violation ol the foregoing obliga- 
tions and duties." 

Tile principles of intcriiiitLfinal conduct here 
cnuiiciuted were, in the first lusiauce, brought 
be lore the court teiitiitivciy as covering the 
position and cl aims hold by the United States. 
After the discussions wore concluded, these 
rules were fully adopted by tho court m a 
a^icciul stipulation of tUc tieaty, as followa: 

“ Aiul the liigJi contracting parties agree ta 
observe the.^e rules aa he twee a themselves ia 
future, and to liiing lliem to the knowledge- 
of other maritime poweis, and to invite them U> 
accede to them.” 

After a tlnee months' session, the deciaioa 
of the tribunal was reached, on the 14tli of 
September, 1872, All the members of tho 
court, with the exception of Sir Alexander 
CimUbm^u, signed the report and the award. 
Tho English Lord CJiiof-Ju slice \M’ote a long, 
dissmi ting opinion ; bnt Ids views were, of 
course, ot no effect on the general decision of 
the court. That decision constituted wimt is- 
le ii own in diplomacy as the Gijneva Awajid, 
The general position assumed by the United 
States was fully aubfl tan tinted, with the ex- 
’’cplion of the somewhat extravagant claims 
made by the National Gove rumen t under the * 
title of ^‘conseqiientifil damages.” As a iiiiRl 
and complete se til emeu L of the so-called 'Ala- 
bama Claims,” a sum in gros.s of fifteen million 
five hundved thouaand dollaia was awarded to 
the United States, as full and complete com- 
pensation for the damages done to her com- 
merce and uationnlity l^y the Euglisli-built,^ 
English-equipped, and Eiiglisli-jnanned piiva- 
leers ot tiie Southern Confederacy, 

Beturning from tins anticipation of events 
that were to come as the Jegitimnte fruita of 
British sowing, we note the coutiaued ani- 
mosity of the Eiiglisli-riiling classes towards* 
our National Govern nieut to the very close of 
the war. AVith the exception of Briglit nnd 
Forster and a few others, such as the Duke of 
Argyll, all the public men of England re- 
mained w'edded to their idols. The newspapei' 
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pros 8 of tlio Itingdoiii seetuofl to Ije givtni over 
to a (Icihisioi^ that it might boljcvo a lie. Tiio 
at ream nt' m^svepvtiticiitauou ^v\L\\ regard to the 
progresa of the Airicricaii War ccntnuiotl to 
flow banlcfull to the eiul. If any thing could 
have crtnalcd the Ci)nipleteue8S of the eolhij)se 
of tlie Confeclci'acj^ iu the early spring of 
1865, it woiii6 luiYO been the still more utter 
oollnpso of public opiiu(]u in Great IBritaliu 
All the .chei’Jslied d reams of the doiiiiniiiU 
party iu politics and society suddenly burst 
like n bubble, and faded into viewless air, 
Oreat Britain awoke one day to the shocking 
TGalization that there was no longer anywhere 
iu the world her darling 8oiithei’ii Oonfodcracy, 
Inib only the Amerieaa Union, one nud iii- 
dissoluble. It may well. i)e hoped that the 
w’as wwd tbwt the 

’■flelfishness, and unconsciotiable self-esteem width 
had con sin red to throw the kingdom and tlio 
English people into a vicious attitude and 
malign relation with the largest political 
division of the Enghsli-speaking race, and to 
pour the eirtbers of heart-burning and distrust 
into many millions of patiiotic breasts on this 
side of the Atlantic, have been forever qx- 
tin gui shod in the heart of the .British Kati«m 
The Palmcrstoa Ministry suivived until 
after the close of the Civd War, Though the 
difficulties of the kGoverninenb of Great Britain 
were the must serious, they were not by any 
means tiie only foreign Binbarrassmcnts with 
which the Cabinet of Palmerston had in those 
days to coiitchd, lu 1863 the Danish com- 
plication with Germany relative to tlio Prov- 
inces of Stildeswig and Holstein led to hostil- 
ities and the clamor of arms Donmaik, us 
wo shall hereafter see, was Imid pressed by 
her more powerful neighliors. The project of 
severing the disputed Provinces from the 
Danish crown struck coldly on tlie conscious- 
ness of Gt’oat Bvitaiin The integrity of 
Denmark had been guaranteed by the Congress 
of Vienna, to which hcitU England and France 
were parties- Consistency seemed to require 
that Great Bi’dai 11 should now prevent Austria 
and PiiicNt^lfi from breaking the balance of 
power. Tlic Prince of Wales had but just 
inaYvieil the Ale:xaTin\ta, daughter of 

the Xing of Denmarli:, t1uis presenting her Adi 
of youth, beauty, and almost every charm and 
virtue known to womanhood, the future 


Queen of Great Britain. The niavriage was 
11 s popular as tlio Princess was attractive to 
the British puidic. The Danish Governmont 
helieved that dependence might bo placed on 
Gieat fh'itain as a buttress of Ruppint. in Iho 
war with Germany. The Britidi ]\riiiislry 
took np the cau^-o of the Danes, and was ready 
to declaie war; but in so doing, the codiieratimi 
of Fi’anee was a neecssury condition of success 
Loul Kus^ell accordingly bei’uino a suitor to 
Napoleon III to join him in the work of 
mnintaiiiiiig, by arms, tlic integrity of the 
Danish dominions. But what was (ho surprise 
of the English Ministry wlien the Emperor of 
Franco coldly refused tlie ovortuiel Great 
Britain suddenly found liersolf in the luiniil- 
iating, not to .^ay i idiculous, attitude of a 
suitor. The Dauen wove., owl of 
necessity of tlio situation, left to fight tlieir 
own battle, and the English Caldnei was left 
to face the sarcasms of Disraeli, and the 
attaclc-s of the whole Conservative party in 
and out of Parliament. 

It W’as in tins emergency tluU Lord Pal- 
merston fought and gained his last bnttlo in 
tliQ Briti.sh House of Commons. On the 4th 
of July, 18G4, Disraeli challenged the very 
existence of the Ministry by introducing a 
rc.solatlon to the effect that the QucciAs ff ov- 
er n men t had failed to nniiataiii the jiolicy of 
upholding the integrity and independence of 
Den 111 ark, had lowered the just influence 
of England in the capitals of Europe, and had 
thereby diminished the securities for peace. 
On these ^ proposiliona the adroit autlior of 
tboin nuulo a ixiworfiil and effi^ctivo speech, , 
and it appeared for the time that the Govern- 
ment would be beaten. There could, indeed, 
be little doubt that the arraigiiinent of the 
Ministry by Disraeli witli re^jpecL to the 
mismanagement of the Daiiisli question was a 
true bill, A considerable fraction of the more 
advanced Liberals hail long been dissatisfied 
with Palmerston and his whole foreign policy. 

It appeared for the nonce that the veievun 
statesman, whose memory of great things 
readied hack to Austoilitz, was about to be 
humiliated in the last year of liiri life. It is 
pTohab^e Ihut such Avoiihl have \ieen the 
result if the issue had been fought out on the 
line proposed by the loader of tlio Opposition, 
But in the emergency, an amciulmcnt was 
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!>)' Kinglakp, ^vbu■}l tlic cjiiPfitiun 
Wild cure fully tranf^fcrrcd to tlic j^ufor gnunul 
of a general approval or clipappruval by tlio 
House of the Pjilniori^fcon Govern lueiit. ^i'ina 
gave oppDrfiiuity ibr the ngerl Priuic Aliniatcr 
to defend himself and liis mcasurorf in tlie last 
spooeh wliicli ho was over to inako in Parlui- 
meiit. Ho was alieatly eighty years ofngo; 
blit Ilia gem ins, ua the event soon proved, had 
not yet taken flight. He spoke for a long 
time with Ins ns mil cogency, taking advantage, 
witii all his old-time skill, of tho pocidiai* eon- 
clitioiis and temper of the House. His influ- 
eiie[‘, prevailed, 

^bSlow sinks, iiioio lovely ere lug race bo I'lin, 
Along Mo mi’s hills, tho Retting ami,” 

TIig proposition of Kinglakc in support of 
the Ministry was adopted by a clear majonty, 
but it was tho last day of tho glory of 
El id yin ion. During tho session of 1865 it 
was iiercuivod by all that Palmerston’s career 
^Yas at an end. He began to totter ^vith 
feebloness, and became almost bliiuh Ho was 
BiiJJ aldo on Jiis eightieth birtlid/iy to lido on 
liorsebnek to tho Hilsea for ti 6 cations, and make 
a porsonal inspection of the works. At an ear- 
lier period in the eaino year he had ridden 
from Piccadilly to Harrow, a disLanoe of 
twelve miles, iu a single hour — a feat which 
may well emphasize not only the extraordinary 
vigor of the man, hut nlso testify to the un- 
conquerable force and longevity of the English 
race at its best estate. From his last Parlia- 
mentary contest, Pal mors ton le tired to big 
realtUHicc, ciiUed Brocket Hall, where, after a 
alioi't illness, ho expired on tlie iStli of Octo- 
ber, 1865. ' 

Before finally dismissing this period of 
Engdish history, covering the relations of the 
Kingdom witli the United States during the 
Civil War, we should not fail to notice the 
domestic cloud which, in the meantime, had 
RcUled divvldy over the Hoyal Palace. After 
a AY od tied life of im clouded serenity through a 
span of twenty-one years, the Queen Ava3 now 
fated to (Uiter tho shadows of perpetual avkIow- 
hood. Before speaking in particular of tho 
death of the Prince Consort, avo may properly 
refer, Avitli praise, to the fact that, in the 
midst of tho storm and passion of the times, 
when it seemed that all England Avas iii a roar 


of delight ovcM' the Mijjpoftcd or >11 apse of the 
AimTJcan Unif>ii, Prince Allxsrt liiid the 
Avisiloni anil geiiern.-ity to maintain, by voice 
and action, Ills Avoll-knowii frieiullincijs to the 
United States. At the time, it Avas not 
known in ouroountiy how sternly and viiliiahlo 
a friend Ave had lost in the dLiith of the 
Quopifs husband After CA^ents have set Iho 
matter liglit, and the niemoiy of the Piinco 
Consort Avill long bo green on this Rule of the 
Atlantic 

Tlio pure domesticity of the Royal Fauiily 
during tlie life of the Prince^ has already been 
emphas^r/.ed. VicAved politically, and with re- 
spect to the peipotnityof tlie icigriing dyna.sty, 
tlie marriage had been sc success fnl as not 
only to satisty but Avcdl elate die friends of 
the House of Saxe-Cobiirg-Gotlia* Ho fewer 
than nine cliihlron, strong, vigorous sons and 
daughters, all of whom grew nitliont aicident 
or distress to manhood and avo in null nod, were 
born of the fortunate marriage. Tlic eldest 
of these Avas tho Pnneess Victoria, burn in 
1840, wedded at the age of eightce!) to the 
Oi'oivn Prince of Prn.'wia, inure i'ei'ontly Ger- 
man Empiess and Aviclow of Fredeiick III. 
I'ho second was a son, Albert Edward, Piince 
of Wales, born in 1841, to Avhom, in 1803, was 
given ill marriage the Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark In our oivn day he still stands, ns 
from his birth, heir expectfirit to the croAvn of 
England. The third was the Princesj, Alice, 
born in 1843, and married in 1^162 to Prince 
Louis of He.^sp-Darmstadt. The fourth was 
Alfred, horn in 1844, Duke of Ed in burgh in 
18C6, to whom was married, in 1874, the Grand 
Duchess Maria, daughter of Ale.vander II. of 
Russia. The Prince'is Helena Avas bora in 
1846, and was marnecl, in 1866, to Prince 
Christian of ScldesAvig-IIolstem. The fourth 
daughter, Louise, Avns bgrn in 1848, and was 
Aveclded, in 1871, to the Marquis of Lome. 
The third son, Arthur, Avas born in 1850, and 
Leopold^ the fourth son, in 1853. Beatrice^ 
the last he\v of the HoutiC, was hovu in 1867, 
The younger;, as Avell aa tiie elder Princes and 
Princesses, have been distributed in marriage 
among the oldest Houses of Europe; and if 
the England of the present day has found 
some reason to bo querulous about the heavy 
pensions Avhich liave had to be settled on the 
multiplied and mulliplying descendants of 
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IMnee AU)ovt, alie htis, on tl\o otlior }ian(l» 
lUider her own theory of liuninn govern men L, 
greal cjiiiao to rejoice iil llie fncfc Llmt the 
ox ti notion nf tho reigning Oyimsty, cn* any 
serions tronhle wltii lespcct to the clesorMit oF 
t.iia Crown, scorns to be oiiher wliolly nii’ 
possible or a great way oflf. 

Prince Albeit tho Consort ]>i'omi?5ecl a lung 


life, Wliiie lie could not bo called a very 
robuat or vigoi’ons man, he, nevertheleps, bore 
good hcjiUli, and was of strirdy teinpernte 
lialihs- In tlie first days of Deoembev, 1861, 

he contmetfld cold, and ivaa thrown into a 
fever. At first little atteiitiou was paid to his 
iiilrneiit; then it was k[KMYJi tlnit he >vas seri- 
ously, tlmugh it was not thought dangerously, 
ill. On the night of the Hth of December, 


however, the groat bcH of Si. Paul’s ln?gaii to 
tu]], and with tho moiuing Hgiib il was 
pnbiyied from Windsor Cattle that t)ie 
Prince (h>iisorfc wiih dead. 11c had e.Npii’od 
baying tlio (iueon, tiic Prince of Wales, and 
tho Priiioo.^'^oH Aiieii and Helena by bi3 bed’ 
^sule. The event .served to bring his high 
charnctor and bhimcless Viih into strong rclicl, 

and into a still bolder 
contrast with tlui 
dark biickgvouod 
which hu<l becu 
painted socially aud 
morally by tho ptC" 
coding hiugH and 
priiifiOfi of the Iloii^o 

of HaiiovorOinnia' 
wick. To tho Queen 
Jicr^^elf, fbo death 
of her liusbiuul wns 
nil i mm od i c ft 1)1 0 
woiukI She on tercel 
with Burro wdhl a'o- 
lenity tluit caieor 
of grand widowhood 
which has now 
lengthened out to 
iieavly thirty years, 
during wdiich lier 
chief do mas tic con- 
sulaLiini him \nHH\ in 
tlio great family of 
Fons and daughters, 
at wlioHc head sho 
sti 11 si isin the dignity 

of royal motherhood, 

The death of 
Jjcvvd PKlmev^ton 
was not the cmkI of 
the Liberal Oovern- 
niont. A. mod idea- 
tion was, of course, 
necessary in lb chlin- 
ifjtry, and it win expected by the public I hut 
tli 0 Cabinet would be ontiiely recniistritctril, 
The Qiiecn named Lord John Russell ns Prime 
J^Iinister; and tliat statesman, now fievejity- 
thrGe ycfUs of ngre, aRsnined tho direcLinii of 

Government. Tlie only other eliaiige made 
in the i\Iinjstiy was the calling of Lord Clar- 
endon (o occupy tho place made vneaut by 
Lord Russell in the Secretaryship of PoroigJi* 
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Tlio ]ciHlorf!]ii|> of the House of 
CoinnioTis still d evolved on Gladstone. Tlio 
p^oiu'i'iil offect of tliose changos was .slight; hut 
the student of Pai'liaraentary histoiy could uot 
fail to disecvn in the of ti\e timc^ an 

appi’oaching, perhaps iiniiuiieiit, MiniHteiial 
^evolution, 

^^)r tlio time hoiiig, however, public attend 
tioii was drawn away from the evolution of 
home politics to the serious, mlauuUuig, dis- 
graceful eondiLioii of all airs in Jamaioa. Jiisfc 
two days al‘lor the death of Lord Palmerston, 
(TOVtM'uor ]^iilward tTolin Hyrc, of tlnit Island, 
reported to the Colonial fiecietiiry llio out- 
broil h of an id arming insurrection of the negro 
pojiiilation under liis goveniinent. It were, 
perhaps, a lluinkloss task to undertake, in 
this connection, ii tiiorough analysis of the 
ante cedents, causes, and conditions of this 
revolt. Perhaps we may best sum up the 
whole by saying that tlie iiisunection iiad its 
rooLs in the institution of slavery, and that 
its immediato cause was the injn^dco aucl 
tymmuma ooudiict of the British Govern- 
ment ill tlio Island. Wo have already ex- 
plained that, witii the abolition of slavery, a 
a Late of affairs liad supervened in Jamaica 
very similar to that with which the Govern- 
inoiU of the United States was for many yeara 
ornbarmssod after the downfall of the Confed- 
eracy. Tho lands of the Island had been held, 
uiidor tliQ niicieiit iu large tmets by 

wliitQ lamlloids, who cultivated their estates 
by means of slave labor. In course of time, 
much of the land was deteriorated in fertility 
and value. Parts of the estates were thrown 
out to the commons, ceased to be cultivated, 
apd were overgrown with thickets. 

Whou shivery was abolished, the ex-slave- 
holders of Jamaica, who were now obliged to 
pay wages to the negroes for tholr labor, 
found it expedient to permit the Black men to 
occupy and cultivate for themselves, the aban- 
doned lands just referred to. N^early all of 
such lands wore by this time encumbeied with 
delinipient taxes and quit-rents, which had 
ftcoumulatod against thorn. The general con- 
dition on wliicii the negroes were permitted to 
occupy was that they should dieicharge all 
delinquencies of tax and rent that might have 
accrued . This was done lu a great number 
of instances, and tho Black men thus acquired 


for themselves a kind of property right wlncli 
it is (lilhf'iilt to dcliue. At length the iiulustiy 
of tliu BJaclcN hrmight the linul.s again into 
cultivation, and therein' re.stored llieir value. 
WhcTCiipiJu, ihe original ownei's or their u‘p- 
ie>)entative.s came forward to ledaini their 
e states, wliicli the negroes had occupied aiul 
improved. In order to dispo.s^ecs the latter, a 
process was reported to very siiuilnr to that em- 
ployed 1u move recent times in the eviction of 
Iiish tenants by their Lnglish landlords. It 
was resistance to this process of clLspo^flcssion 
by eviction, with all of its agguivating cir- 
c-iuu stances nud injustice, that led to the 
negro iusuvrectiou of 18(15. 

The revolt began on the 7th of October, 
at a jdaco called Moran t Bay, in tlie south- 
easternmost part of the Island. There had 
been at this town some i)revioiTa disturhancea, 
and Governor Eyre now sent thither a squad 
of lioops to aid the aQfchoiities in the arrest of 
the offendeia. On the 11th of the month the 
magistrates held a meeting in the Oourt-house 
Square of Movant Bay, where they wore pro- 
tected by a small body of volunteer soldiers. 
While tho proceedings weio under way, the 
On art- house was attacked by a large force of 
vintiug negroes armed with bludgeonB and 
corn-knives, ami eighteen persons, iiicliidiiig 
the principal officer of tho county, were killed. 
Moan while, tho troops sent by the Governor 
approached, and the rioters dispersed in all 
directions, Ho fiirtlier effort at resistance was 
made nr thought of by the negroes, who were 
doubtless dazed at their own success. The 
whole country* however, was at once declared 
11 lid or martial law, and tlie authorities, under 
direction of the Governor, proceeded to hunt 
down the rebcla, and to hale them before 
courts-martial for punisbment. 

What followed is one of the most disgrace* 
fill chapters in the colonial history of the 
British Empire. Such ar other carnival of 
inexcu.sahlo butchery was hardly ever held 
under the auspices of any power claiming to 
be civilized. Ho rebels in anus were found 
by Governor iSyre^s soldiers anywhere? but 
capture, hanging, flogging, and burning be- 
cnnie the order of the day for many weeks 
together. No ago, sex, or condition was 
exempt from the cruelties and brutalities to 
which the terrified negroes were subjected. 
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According to tho report of a J^oyal Oormnis- niul the piosccntions wcio i\i inn\> Iiroiiglit to 

siou, wUicU was presently scut out by the rui eiut. Au e ltd doc unuHil^ cove I’liig tlio 

IlouiQ Govcx'-nniciit to inquire into this icigii theory aiul apjdk'iition of nmuinl law, was 

of terror, no fewer tlmu A an- Inindiod and prepaicd hy Ivoid 0hici-Jnstii*t3 Ooekbiirii. 

tbii ty^nine persons were act ii ally put to (loath lilyie uNiiovud from the anvenujr.sliip of 

with Iniidty tho foiiii or nujckcry of jnstieel Jaiiiitiea, and was sueceeded 1)3^ Sir lleiny 

Mime report showed that six Inmdred Btovks, A nieasnvo was at onoe 3V|»itntcd for a 

otljeis, many of them women, son)C of ^Yllom complete leforrnatiou of the govemnieiiL of 

^Y□r0 about to becojno ]uotl)eJ“^, were cuielly, the Island. In l)(^(.'0mber of l^OO, an act 

bloodily, more ilc?aly whipped with w‘UG cats c'- was passed by the Jamaican A'^sembly, re- 

nine-tnila, until scores of the nnvei’c leacly to die, questing the Queen to lake such stops as 
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It wag also plinivn tlmt a certain George would abrogate tlio existing order and iiOcuro 

WilHimi Gordon, a Baptist negro lulnister of the benefits of a local » civil autonomy ui the 

goofl clmmctor, wlio bad the coinage to ptaiid iBlaiKl, similar to lhat wluch existed in the 

up for ]\U nice, and to liold some sort of ofclier colonial governments of the Bin pi re. 

buckler in the face of their emcmios, was Thus was the ancient cniistitution nmlGu 

ariestcd, ('niideiniicd to death, and hanged, which, dining moie than luo hiiudrod yeans 

with siciucely U\g semblance of evidence of abuses and wrongs, Jan udea bad been mis- 

agfiin^t liini, and with none of tlio ordinaiy govonicd, ovcithimvn and abolished, A new 

means of b^gal defcn«R in his bands order siiporvenod, by wliicli oven tlio coin- 

The news of all this produced, as well ih pasito mid divergent populations of tho Island 

oiglit, a groat sensation in Kiigiand. John were brought at length to a condition i'O^ 

fcStuavtMiU took up the causae of the Ishmderd, 5?emWiiig iiUTiAony and ]n‘ 0 gre^s, 
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Chapter cxxxii. -kenianism awi^ disestaib- 

LISl-IMENT. 


T was not midei* tkvoraldc 
auspices that the (i\n\A- 
Li bo ml Ministry of Lord 
Eiispell nssuiiied the tusk 
of (jovernnient at the 
close of 18G5. Theve 
\Yere in the kiugflf)m at 
that date many elements of discoumgenneiit 
and discontent. SiipBv/icitilly, tlie prospeiity 
of tlie year was greatly disturbed by the 
cattle plague whiob had spread through several 
parL<ii of tile Island, and had swept away more 
than forty thousand animals* Even this large 
losft waa not the whole. Science was baffled 
in dealing witli the con tag ion, and it was 
found necessary to prevent its further ra stages 
by killing whole liei'da of cattle in the ex- 
posed counties. It \vi\s a time of social and 
financial iihinn. Tlie premonitory minors of 
the Poninn couapiraoy iu Ireland had reached 
tho Government and the people. Asiatic 
cholera was making its way westward, stage 
by stago, through tlic aea-porte of the Afedi- 
term u can. 'fho foreign relations of (lie King- 
dom, while not positively diaturhed, were 
suflbring at the extremities, like the antonte 
of some Juigc insect thriiat out far into 
hospitable regiona. Tlieic were also premoni’ 
tions of a financial panic — a thing paYticulnriy 
dreaded by the great commercial interests of 
tlio Kingdom, Deep clown under ail this was 
the profound discontent of tho inu'«ses with 
their political condition. The question of n 
reform of the franchiao, wdiicli had hecii jiost- 
ponod during tho wliolc of the Palmerston 
leglmCf was ever leady to afC’ert itself. It wms 
known that Olndstonc, who w'aa now the 
dominant rjihcnil in the Cabinet, and Bright, 
who WHS the master spirit out of tho Ciibiuet, 
both seeing eye to eye on the question of a 
geiieml refoiun of the suffl’ftgc, Imd long post- 
poned the renewal of the attempt to reach the 
lower classes M’ith the ballot, and to seciH’O a 
moro i>((ui table a])portioninent of the scats in 
the llDuae of Commons. 

The season at length arrived for tlie Avork 


to begin. At tlie^openiug of tiio scr^sioii of 
18(16, the speech from the tin one drcAV tho 
attention of PavJiameiit fornuilly to the ox- 
tension of tho feulFijigo ns ouo of the diiiies 
iiiGit 111 bent upon lier Ataje-sty'd Govern men t. 
It devolved oa pTlivLtone to lead in the 
contest. Accoi’dingly, on the 12tU of March, 
in the year just named, ho brought before the 
House a Afiuisteriul Bill, in winch it was 
pioposcd to reduce the property qualification 
on ttie franchise from fifty pounds to fourteen 
pounds in the case of sufiVnge in the conn ties, 
and fnmi ten to seven pounds for the borongliB, 
There were other clauses iu accordance with 
which the fmuchisG, uader certain conditions,' 
was to be extended to lodgers, to those having 
clepo.sit3 in savings banks, and cor tain other 
classes of persons. Considered as<a whole, the 
bill was very mild in its provisions, insonuich 
that tile Kadical rofonners felt for it a 
measure of contempt, while the Conservative'^, 
being now iii tho Oppo'^ition, set themselvea 
against the luensiire as a mere in at ter of 
politics. It came to pass, at length, that pome 
of the discou tented and extreme Libeials 
banded tliem solves together and demanded of 
Gladstone the ladical and sub.stiuitial ainoiid- 
ment of tho pending biU, Tlie Ministry 
found itself between t\Yo fires. The dissen- 
tient Radicals were known as the Adidldmites^ 
so-called by John Bright from their rnalcoulent 
disposition; for David bad once, in the day of 
trouble, hidden in tiie cave of Adiillani, and 
called to him “ every one tliat wiis in distress, 
and every one that was discontented A The Aduh 
iamitos, though from an eutiroly different 
motive, joined with Dis^vaeli and ths Coi> 
hcrvative.'i, and when tlie Glatlatone* bill came 
to a vote It Avas defeated. It only remained 
for Lord Eusscll and the m cm hers of the 
Cabinet to jnit their resignations into the 
hands of the Queen. The Liberal Ministry 
was at an end, not indeed for at temp ting to 
ciAvry a reform fif tbo fraiAchi'^c through 
Parliament, hot because the niftasure which 
they proposed was so tame as to create no 
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ftiUlimmsm, havii^g the v\i\me of reftwo^ 
the aul)ata\ie<i, 

A new CiWfievvativo Cnbinefc was new 

ftoustitv^ted, ^Yith Level Derhy- hw rrim& JEiais- 
ter. Wlnle hin^feelf a statcsmaii of gveal 
ahiliUes, tE\6 leal kaJovship i^\{, m he fore, to 
DisvfteU, OUaiieeUoi' of the Excheciuor, The 
PiirliameuLavy stiuggle which Xiow ensued was 


<yne of the o(lilc«^t eiiisodea \\\ the political 
history of Great Britain The leeeat Lilieval 
Miihstty luul been )i I edged to a reTorm of the 
fluffrage, and htul fallerlj being overwhelmed 
hy the Oppositinii under tlic leadership of the 
very man who h(i<l now, hy the success of tlie 
Coiiscrvfl lives, iiiheufed the iiiisolvccl f|iiestIou. 
The lar-sighted Disraeli imJ, in fact, for Jnany 
years liedgcd against the very giuMtioii in 


which lie no\v foviad himself. He Imd alwiiyft, 
lu tlic rarhanmutavy dehalcs, merely acted the 
part of a dcstractioniHt with tl\o measures 
pvopf\^:Gd by the Liberals. lie laid said lit tie 
agaiiiht the reform of the sulliago as a prin- 
ciple, Uis attaclts luid hecn uptJit this rneas- 
Lire anti that proposed hy the Libeuils. His 
political GVpedieucy and adroitness now fitood 
him well in JuukI. 

Tile jieople, in 
tlie mean time, had 
stirred up the Jiiiig- 
dtnn will) a reform 
agitation almost im- 
eqiuiled in extent 
and vitnlity. Great 
meotingg were bold 
Dverywhei-n, and the 
most fai\sceijig of 
them who ujilicid 
the 

saw tiie handwrit- 
ing on the w'ttlh It 
was no longer to bo 
doubted that tho 
wor kill g jnen of 
Great Britain were 
in terrible earnest 
in the matter of gain* 
jiig tliG riglit of 
suffrngG. Tho Ec- 
forai Leaguf) been me 
lie live ns never be- 
fore, The ngilaLors 
in London picjaired 
to hold II monster 
mocting in Hyde 
Park, for the dis- 
cussion of tho ques- 
tion of cx Lending 
the fianobisQ, The 
letidei's of the movo- 
inent were careful 
to keep within the fovinn and spiv it of tho 
law; lull the GovBvnmaat, In a mcnnrnl of 
folly, uncle vtook to ])vevcut the meeting. On 
the morning nf llm 2Hd of xTuIy, t8GG, when 
the head of the column of Ec? for me vs reached 
the giitaq of i^y^Q park, U,cy found them 
closed. A largo division of the mnltitud<j 
hereupon turned aside to Trafalgar Square, 
where the masses were add rested by Jobw 
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Bright and otlier orators But bcfnre tlio 
close of the day, a tlnong had a.^==r'TiiblGd 
around the iiicloftiups of Ilydo Paik, \dioic the 
lialfintoatioiial prc'^suio of tlio cmwd on the 
iron railing cnufjcd it to give way foi a con>uh 
•eial)le dl^talK'e, and tlie luiuian flood poured in. 
The people scattered at once hy thoufiainU 
through the jiark, running and sliouLing and 
triumphing la a license which otherwise did 
little liarin. There were fisticuffs and broken 
heads, mutually delivered by the police and 
the rough eltizGUslup, hut utUevsvife'e tho dem- 
on s tuition ended witii iiightTallj and London, 
on the next monuiig, examining her vitals, 
found every organ iii its place and porforniiug 
Its usual functions 

It ^vas ill the face of all this that the Derby 
iM ini'; try must now stand or fall in the 
-einergeney, it occiiired to Disiaeli that the 
time had arrived for a new chapter in British 
polities. Hitherto, it had always been tho 
principle of political action that the party in 
power should hold to ita dogmas and defend 
tiiern until overthrown by an adverse Piirlia' 
men t ary majority. The Conservatives and 
Liberals bad always stood each to tlieir bat- 
teries until the guns wore silenced by a veii- 
'tablo charge and victory of the Opposition, 
ill tiie present instance, it occiUTed to Dibraeli 
that it Would bo just as well for ihe Conserva- 
tives to become refonners tlieinselves, and 
thus gather the wind out of the Libeinl fleet, 
leaving it becalmed at sea. Why fihoulcl a 
'Conservative Mini'^try go cut of power and 
-oflic& on such a slight tech ni cull ty as polit- 
ical consistency? It appears that the age 
and time and occasion were ripe for sucli a 
change in the ethics and methods of British 
polities. Whore foie, Benjamin Disraeli, Con- 
servative leader of the House of Comm o ns, 
walked boldly into the arena, and declared 
tliat tlie Derby Government would itself take 
up and ]j remote a reform of the fitincliise. 

On the 5th of Pebniaiy, 1867, the Queen's 
speech fioni the throne, at the opening of 
PailiaTneiit, fiad declared to tho Co i unions and 
Lords Elliot their attention was about to be dl- 
Yccted to the method of the veprePCntaUon ot 
the English people in Parliament, and to an 
extension of the elective francliise. In accord- 
ance \^ith this policy, wdiich had doubtless 

been in'^inrcil by himself, Disi'aeli announced 
N — Vol, 4—215 


that the Goveiiiiiient \\ould, first by a aeries 
of I'c-olutions and afterwaids by a formal bill, 
undertake the measuros on which England 
had detoimmod. On the lllh of IVbruary 
the preliminaiy skirmish wa'* opoiied. The 
leader of tlic IIoui'C proposed liis lesol 11 lions, 
so JUG of ^vbich were ])lrititiulcp, others trnii^iiis, 
and still otlieis absurdities. It vas a bu^iIle‘=s, 
however, in wdiicli Disiaeli was thoroughly at 
home. He kept the iiitei’Cst of the IIoii>e by 
this means until tho 25th of the month, \shen 
he b\ ought ii\ a lioham Bill, qiule Riuihir \u 
its provisions to the one on wduch he had over- 
throw' 11 the Eussell Ministry in the piecerliug 
year. Tiie franciiise in boioiighs wms to be 
ref I need from ten pounds to six pounds Tlmt 
in tho counties was to he fixed at twenty 
jiouuds, A great number of instances of in- 
dividual and piofos-ioiinl extensions of the suf- 
frage w'ere eiumienited; but, on the wdiole, 
the Bdl was the same in metiiod and spiilfc as 
that which the re cent bouse had refused to ac- 
cept at the hands of Gladstone, 

On til is measure the debates Avere taken 
up anew. Many aniendinents were offeied, to 
which, while Dii^nioli declared he would never 
consent, yet lie consented. The struggle over 
tho nieiipure as u whole continued until the 
hcginnmg of March, when thiee mem hers of 
th6 Miiii'^ti’y, refusing to follow' Disiacll fur- 
ther, resigned and w’ent out of office On the 
18th of the moil til another surprise was ad- 
ministered to the House by DiMacli's intro- 
during a pecoiul Bill in place of the first, the 
provisions of which — -that is, of ihe new Bill — 
wove feo radical and tlioi oiigh-goiiig as fairly to 
take the breath of both Parliament and people. 
Ke V or th Bless, it ivas perceived tlmt the man- 
ager understood the sitnatiun, and that the 
stormy elements around him ivcre only tho 
sport of that Machiavellian wdt, for which no 
parallel ran he pioduoed in the history of 
'mod cm times. It was at once perceived tlmt 
tlie cmiiitry was to have its way. Even tho 
Bad i cals, or some oF them, took the alarm at 
the thorough-going diaiaoter of the nietisure 
before the House. John Bright, who had fa- 
vored the fiv?t Bill proposed as the best which 
the spirit of the age demanded or would hear, 
set himself in opposition to tlie second Bill on 
accfumt of its apparently I'evohitioiiary chnr-^ 
acter. With the progress of the debates, 
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I If » we veil’, iL heotimo cleau that the n\ca‘=iuve 
\voul<l lie ndtipLod. A I'inv iiitHMulineiUR wore 
forced tlu'Oii^li the linnsiO, aiul oLlior luoilifl- 
ciitJoiiH wcoe in ado ov !ioi'i'i>tc'd hy the iliiiistry. 
Bv\t m the ir)lh nf the lUU rnn\!ly 

piU on itri [)nP^a[iO, iiiul w’tiw ciirricd tliroU|i:U 
tiiG Commons hy a fair ]iiaj<n'ity. Disraoli 
had siurcoded in bis new scdienio of nuLdoing 
the LihLiral^ in tiieii' owiy dn)sen iield of ngi- 
tatuin mui rehn’in, 

TIuis, aTtor the lapse of about thirty yoais, 
another of the ^vowt principles of the Pcoplo's 
Charter w'us iid nutted into the CoiiHtitution 
of Gicat Rvituin. hi ac’GOidanco with the 
new Bill, all iimlo householders in Kn^fish 
benougbsj w'lu) were assessed for the relief of 
the poor, and all resident lodgers ivlm had 
been m for one year, tind piiying a rciUal of 
not less than ten pounds annually, were ad- 
mitted to tliG fmncliiSG. Ill the conn Lies the 
posseijsion of a pi’operty yielding lui finnual 
value of five pouwdu >Yns the lequlsitum. 
Those who occupied lands or teneinonls pay* 
uig a rental of twelve pounds a year were 
eufraiicliiscd. The grr^at principle of the Bill 
was Household Snirrage. It wus not the pnv- 
p0J5G and intent of the mens me that fill man- 
lier of men in the bottom of society should 
be allowed to vole, but the pr<i visions were 
such that all the Engllsii housoliolding peas- 
antry were aduiittod to the sidfrage. On the 
question of a rcdistrilnition and apportion nicnt 
of the seals tn the House of Co'inmoins, inuoh 
wag also acconipllshed. hinny of the sniall 
bovonghs hitherto vepucscuLed in riivliameut 
were disfranchised, nnd others 'Wero reduced 
in tlieir representative capacit}". At the saine 
time the great and populous unmunpaliries, 
such as Mancho?tev, Ijlvevpool, Rirmingham, 
and Leeds, received additional loprescutatioii 
according to tlioir iiicien'ied importance in tlio 
Kingdom The Univerdty of London was 
gi anted a mom her in the I■lou^^o of Ccuv 
inoas. Tlie principle of iniiini*ity representa- 
tion w’as established to this extent, that in 
Gvciy borough entitled to throo nioinhors of 
Paviiament, the elector should role for two 
cfindidaic.s oidy, flic effect of which wais to se- 
cure the third candidate fin tlio minority. 
In Lon dm a wliieli l)y the provisions of flic 
Act was entitled to four rn embers in the 
House, cnch elector might vote for three, 


wdiioli would leave in this i us f unco llio fourtU^ 
nieniboi' for the niinority. 

It only ronuiiiis to jiote the cxtoiisioJi of tlie 
Ivefonn Hill, lii the i’ollow’ing your, to tho 
cloGtoml uudheds of ficolliind uud Irelimd In 
tlie former cmiirtry, the measure adopted was 
essenlijilly identical with that of Eughuul, with 
the exccjHion of the danse relating to tho 
nsbcs,-smont for the poor, which was i>nnUed. 
The Scotch appordoinneut of lueinbcrs in tlio 
Hon so of Cointnons wna ahsii amended l)y air 
increase of represoiilation. In Ireland, simi- 
lar provisions tv ere niado as to the qiuilifica- 
tinus for the sudrnge, hut no inipioveiuent waa- 
at tern pled witli respect to tlui representation 
in Piuliamoiit. It was Urns, after a struggle 
W'liidi had extended through a whole genera- 
tion, that the priiuuplcs of popular liberty, ex- 
pressed in a broader and freer exercise of the 
right of suffrage, at last accepted as a 
necPKsity by the political pnrtic.^, and were hi- 
levNvoYcn with the constitutional fabric of 
Groat Britain, Hor will the tlmughtful reader 
fail to observe ^vitli interest and iufitriiction. 
that 11 political expediency, devoid doubt- 
nf the moral quality, but highly bui> 
ccsHful in application, whereby the gening and r 
craft of Disraeli wore enabled to compel tho 
British Conservatives of 18(17 into the service 
of the gi'cntost and most salutary civil reforjii 
ot the age and country. 

Wo arc now at tho throshold of anidlier of 
tliose rcnnirlmhlo clwiplcrs wlueh rocoid the 
struggles of the Irish people against the iioht- 
icid uuUiority and social do mi nation of Great 
Bi'itiiin. ‘No ex tended narrative, or even ic- 
ea])ituhition, can here bo uncloi taken of tho 
niimborle^^s jiolitii'al couppiraries, secret organ- 
izations, and widely extended plots^ wdioveby 
the Celtic population of Ireland have time ainli 
again striven to frei^ llioiiis(‘lvos from I lie 
tliralldoin win eh they proles s to ho gal lev 1 
with id. The ovlgm of sueli nidvemouts to 
bo found deep down in the iuermlioalilo 
prejud'ers. of race ami religion. J^‘rh{lps tho 
lirejudieo of race alone iniglit bo overooine; 
iJLirhaps the prejudice of roligifai nhuio might 
be obviated ; hud tho ]7i.cjudic:e of race mid 
religion has thus fur cmisti tilted an iiiHurnmuiit- 
ablii hrirrior to the anilhition and unity of tlio 
Irish and English peoples. 

As early as 1858 the first rumors of tho 
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exifitonce of tlie l‘"eiiuiu hooicties woie wliis- 
ptiiTtl in Client llritiLiii find Aincricii. Tiie 
Fen inn Brotliorhood may be defined us a 
seevet polilie^j-nnlttary ovgHin/.atinn bused on 
the fin 1 d nine n till motive of the indepeiuleiico 
of Ireland The tradition of such an order is 
ns old ns Ireland itself The luiinc Fmiun is 
given in the Ikilnds of the Irish Fili> or Jianis, 
na the nanie of eei tain nidtnry ehiiis wlneh 
fought for the native kings of the Island, long 
bo foie tlie begin niugs of iiiUlientic history. 
There is n period In the piimitive develop- 
ment of U\e [i’\hU vnee which may pioperlj" he 
called the Fenian Fenod, when the native 
sovoieigii.s of the lace, s a i rounded hy their 
clans, battled for indepondenee of each other 
or Hiipreniacy in Ireland. Out of these ancient 
traditions the Celts have always Imeii eager to 
gather inspiration in their endless contests 
with the Baxons. 

It was a hap[)y conceit wliich led fclie dis- 
coutcnled of 18o7 to choose for then* uew 
politlcfil association the ancient naino of 
Fenian IhiOTnEiniooD. We must remeniher 
that, for more than ten years, the population 
of Irelaild had been escaping in shoals to the 
American coasts. The exiles of ISrin in the 
United States entered (]iiickly and with em 
tUnsiaam into their new relations as citizens 
of the Kcpiiblio; but they did not cease lo 
turn with longing eyes to tlie green Mother 
Island across the Atlantic, To the restless 
Irishmen of the American cities, their new 
aitiuilion seemed to ])ro voice some effort in 
hodnilf of the Old Uoiintry. At length, in 
1847, in the city of New A^ork, the Feinan 
BrotliGihood was fo muled by IMiehanl Iloliciiy, 
John O’Mahoucy, and Michael Ooreouni, after- 
wards a Brigadioi'-Gcnenil in the Union Arnl 3 ^ 
The head-quarters of tlio society wms in Union 
Square. At this time an order of like 
character existed in Ii eland under the name 
of the Wuenix Society. Its founder was Janies 
Sfepheiis, who, in 185(S, came tn America; and 
the two societies were merged into one, under 
the presidency of O’Mahonoy, Correspond- 
on CO between llio Irish and American Brother- 
boods was at once greatly extended. It 
beeainc the order of the day to raise funds in 
Am erica for the support of the Irish cause. 
The leading spirits from this time until the 
Diitbrcak of the Civil War in the United 


HtatC'-, wTie O’iMahoncy and ►SU'plicns, who 
went bade and i'oi'tli hotween Old Iiclaiidand 
New Indand, cstablisliiiig new cliapmis of the 
Broihei'hooil, and rapidly ext( aiding its iniiii- 
qnce, not only in tlie Mollier Idaiul, Init 
tlinnighoul the United States and even into 
Britibh America. 

At this juneturo of aOaiis, llie secc'^sion of 
the HoLilhorn fitatfis oec Lined. The side of 
the American Rcpulilie, so to sponk, was torn 
out by tbe Cniifedorate leaders, and the gleam 
of bayonets was scon every wliere in the North 
luid the South as the mar?)haUug lines of blue 
and giay soldiers &\voi>t into, the field of 
battle. AVhcu the armies Aveie organized, it 
could Init he observed that tlie regiments,, 
especially those from tlio great citie.'S, had iii 
them a large percentage of Irish soldiers, Iiij 
the Con federate ranks the eager Celtic conn- 
tenanco was seen in every lino, though the 
numbers were not so great as in tlic armies of 
the Unioiu It was evident that, for the time, 
the Fenian ontliiisinsm liad found vent in the 
unfortiniate war for and against tba Union of 
the States. 

If we look closely into the heart of the 
question, wo .shall find the large Irish con- 
tingent in the Union army clierishin|^ a secret 
or half-revealed hope and expc Clancy that, in 
the course of tlie conflict, (xroat Bfitaiii would 
90 conduct horsplf ns to bring on an Anglo- 
Arnorican war Wo have sggii how fatally 
near was that hope to a lenlr/alion. The 
Irish- Americans who fought for the Union, 
and even those who foiiglit against it, per- 
ceived that a war between tho^ United States 
and Knglnnd meant, in all pro) lability, the 
revfdt and indcpeiulGiicQ of Ireland, We may 
Tvell suppose that when the affair of the Trent 
was amicalfiy settled, there \n\H a certain 
heart- si u lung in the breasts of thousands of 
Irish-Amorican fcoldier.s— a feoliiiir of disap- 
])ointmciit that they hail thus been deprived 
of the op port unity of niarcliing, under the 
Stavft and Stripes, against a Brithli army iu 
Canada, 

Canada ? Aye, that wa>s, indoccl, the region 
to wliidi the Fciiinii ga'/je was now cUrccted. 
The Civil War in the United States ended 
with the complete restoration of the Union. 
Feninnism sprang tip anew. Far and wide 
the Broth erhoocl extended its dlvisionB. In 
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almoBt every con side ruble American town, 
there 'Was a Penian lodge and in ustcr-halL 
Uveat Bums of money ^vere tviintimiUcd to 
Ireland, and in March of 1867 n general 
rising ' of the Irish people was ]d aimed and 
awaited The scheme conteniplaLcd an Iiish 
inaiirreclion against which the British author- 
ities would, of cfiurse, at once proceed with 
vigor and animosity* Hereupon, the vast 
army of Fenians in tlio United States would 
aiise in its might, and precipitate itself on 
Canadu The })i’essviro mv Irclau<l by the 
Britidli soldieia was to be couiitoiactGcl by a 
at ill greater pressure in Cuimda by tlio Ainerb 
canPeniau army. In fact, the mo vein cut 
began to look exceedingly pm ten Lous. It 
can not bo claimed tliafc tlio poHtioo-military 
plan adopted by the Fenians was i national or 
oven impracticable. Doubtless it would, in 
any event, have cmded, fund ly, in faihiro; but 
it Avould have been at sucli excessive cost and 
distress to Great Britain us to have led, in all 
firobubility, to a great elmiige in the civil 
ad mini titration cf Ireland, or, possibly, to tho 
iadep end dice of the country. The trouble 
and weakness of tho whole movement lay in 
that fatal want of practical ability, in that 
ovorzoal and absence of prudent forcsigiifc, 
wd\icl\ have marked all aim i lav enterprises 
inicler taken by llie Celtic race. There is am 
doubledly in this respect an cthiuc weakness 
in the Irisli people, for wlncli it is difliculb to 
acciuint on any other ground than lluit of a 
racedmip tit tide for tho management and coii- 
diiot of largo affairs. 

Ill tho cii&is under consideration, tho pro- 
posed nsing in Ireland ended in niero agita- 
tion, dust, and smoke. It has been noted by 
critics friendly to tho Insli cause at this 
juncture, that the first clays of Mmrli, 1867, 
were marked in Ireland ))y an unprecedeiitcjd 
fall of snow, obs true ling all the roads, filling 
the fields fence-deep with inipuH^^able snow- 
hctls, packing the mountain gorges and 
coverts of the peasantry lo such an extent 
that foL' netuly two weeks, iu eluding the date 
ft])poiuted for the iiibiii’i'cctinn, all i’oi iiiidable 
gatherings and mustorijigs of the Fenians wore 
nindo iinpo.^^siblc. Only in a few places in tho 
conn ties o f Go rk , K ev vy , ijim ov ick , Ti pp cn\r y , 
and Louth, did any actual rising take place, 
Tho iiisurroctioiis were local, feeble, easily 


sup 2 >rcased by the police. For tlio rest, the 
insiii'geuts w'ere rpiickly scatterod, and lli cu’ 
loud CIS uncHlod and bionght to trial One of 
the most pHuumciit of those was Golonel T. F, 
Ibirl^c, who, from being a valued Confodemto 
soldier, had gone hack to Ireland and lilngluiul 
to be one of the loadoi.s ot tho ospoolDcl rovifit. 
On the 2.‘M of Novoniber he was arrested, 
along with anoLlici Fenian Captain named 
Casejb and the two w'ore lodged in tho Cleik- 
cUMoll jn’ison. Shoidly aifer wards u barrel 
of powder ^YU8 exploded against tho outov 
w'all, prfjdiicing a sJincJc as if of an earth- 
qiuike. Six poisons wore killed ; eleven otlicrs 
were mortally wounded, and about a hiiiidml 
iiud twenty o tho vs rceoived injuries ol g reale r 
or loss severity. Five in on and one woman 
were nrrt'Stcd for the enine. Tiie woman and 
one of tiio men were soon released for w^iiit of 
evidence against them, riiren of tho oilier 
men wore tried and accpnited ; Init the fifth 
was condo in ned iiiul cxocuteil ni spile of Iho 
most streiuions eflorta nuido m his behalf, 
Co ton cl liiirkG wuis Id rn self c(ni(lcinncd to 
death; hut a public meeting was held in St 
James s Hall, London, and a powerful and 
convhudug speed i was delivered to the nuilti- 
tilde l)y John Sin art wdio pleaded elo- 
quently for clemeucy to the prisoner. Tlie 
evi<lence against Burke Jiad never been coii' 
olmsivc ns to the commission of any eriinc, 
and tho sen ten eo of death waa not caiTied into 
execution. 

In a short time anotlier startlmg event 
ocouiTGd, being tlio successful iittompt of a 
band of Fen mu a in Mnnchct-tcr lo rescue two 
pvisoncvs, who were in a van, in charge of 
the police, oil llio way to jail. The van wma 
stopjicd ill the street in open day. One of 
the Fenians, in the iittompt to shoot tlio Jock 
oh" the dour, *had tlie misfortune lo kill a 
police odicci >vho was inside. TJie doors were 
then opened, and the two pil.^oncm, named 
Kelly and Doa-^y, making their csca]) 0 , were 
.seen no jiiojo. Of this oilensi:! again.st tho 
law, five of the Feuiaus wcie foiuul guilty, 
and were coiidenuied to die. It was at length 
discovered that one of the condemned men 
had had absolutely nothing to do ^vitli citlier 
the ]dal or the crime One othtir of the con- 
victs aLo escaped the death penalty; but fho 
renmining three, Allen, Laikiii, and O'Biien, 
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WGTQ executed, iUl of them went to theiv 
death like liei'oes The news of tlie execu- 
tions was carried to the ODun tries on both 
sides of tlie Atlantic, and the JFemans were 
mure than over enraged against the Ji^nglish 
Gove nun eat. 

Ill the mean time, tlie Fenian cause in 
America had run its cour&e. In the first 
place, a quarrel broke out in the Brotherlioocl, 
and two separate societies were formed, pro- 
fessing the same general objects and piinciples, 
but at onmiby witli each other. From tins 
time forth the plans of the American Feuiana 
went always fioin worse to worse. One of the 
favorite schemes of the order wn«i the invasion 
of Canada. This part of the programme ivns 
now favoj'ed by one wing of tlio Fenians and 
diaiippn?vcd by the otlior. At length the for- 
mer party went ahead on the line of its own 
purpose, and threw fov^YaYd a body of aimed 
men to tlie Niagara River. On tlio niglit of 
May 31, ISGd, that stream was Grossed, and 
Fort Flic was occupied by the invaders. The 
Can ad inn volunteers who ceimo against them 
were defeated and dispersed. It appeared for 
the moment that the war had aotimlly begun; 
but at this juncture the Government of the 
United States ciuno to the front, forbade any 
further oxodins of the Fenians, and arrested 
the leaders of the movement on the Amevicaii 
frontier. By this time the Canadian niithori- 
ties bad rallied and sent forward a body of 
troops. The Fonmna on the Canadian side 
were ovorpoweicd, and many of them, under 
sentences of courts- martial, were shot. Some 
by re ti eating, succeeded in rc crossing the 
Niagara, and saved themselves by llighfc into 
the interior. By the close of the year 18G8 
the exoitomcub had sub.sided; and though the 
Brotherhood was maintained for n considerable 
period afterwards, the vwtif of the enterprise 
wi\s gone, and the word Fenian lost its terrors, 
nob only in America, but also in Great Britain. 

Coiiioidcnlly with this race distiirlmnco oc- 
curred in England the first serious break of 
civil society with the Tiudes-Unions, It 
were difficult to point out the beginning of 
such associations in Enropo, It is certain 
tbiit the attempt would carry us far back into 
mcdifflval and perhaps to tlio classical 

ages. The general cause of UVncles-Unionism, 
however, la not far to ecck. It might almost 


be said that the fact is concomitant with prop- 
erty itself Oei tain it h that tbc appearance 
of TmdcsrUuions is a perfectly natural plie- 

110 me II on in all those conn trios whose people 
arc sufficiently advniiccfl to iuive a divisLoii of 
labor and a distribution of values. It la 
efpially certnin that the appearance mid de- 
velop ni cut ot xinionism have ever been the 
signal for the alarm and relentless apposition 
of the HO-callfid upper citis&ps of society. The 
Tradcs-Umon ims been, from the hour of it^ 
birth, the bete noire of capital and cftpilalists. 

111 England the guilds of trade have had a pe- 
culiaily stormy career The whole feudal 
s^^stem, doiniiifint in tlie civil and social con- 
stitution of Great Biitain, has from the first 
Bet itself with relentless animosity against tho 
very' Gxisteuco of Labor Unions. 

Viewed from tho side of the laborer, such 
organizations appear to be not only natural, 
but inevitable. The laborer, at a certain 
stage of liig evolution, marks the example 
wliich capital has already set him, in the 
orgiuiizatioii of those who puiehaae and eai ploy 
iaduatvy. lu every ceuutvy the employers* 
Unioiia have forerun by a considerable date 
the Enions of the lyoikiiig classes. It la 
indeed a peculiar sort of economic logic which 
concedes to the employer tlie right and privi- 
lege of combi u in g with liia fellow m order to pro- 
duce results against tho natural laws of trade, 
nnd which at the eame time forbids the arti- 
san to enter into ix like combination with Ins 
fellow- workmen to secure Jiimself n gainst the 
efleotg of tlie combinations above him. 

The Engl kh Tmdes-Unious had their first 
formidable apparition in the great nuinn raptur- 
ing towns. Itivas in Slieffiekl, MaiielieRter, and 
Binningliain that the jireseucG ol trade com- 
binations began, at the epoch winch we me now 
considering, to manifest themselves in a man- 
ner well calculated to alarm the exiatitig 
order. As early as 1855, certain secret acts 
of violence of a peculiar character began fco 
bo known nnd rumored tbrougli the kingdom. 
The character of the things done pointed to 
tlie Tradeb-Unioua aa their origin, A charge 
of powder would bo fired with a fuse by night 
against the bouse of some laborer who bad 
opposed tlie principles or piacticas of the 
Union with which lie was allied by his calL 
ing. The family of a workman would bo ter- 
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rorizccl l)y aoino kind of Jo ray or aUiiclij 
deHiiriicjfl to Irlakton the ofJoudinir liouaelioUl 
Oil I of tlin oonimunlly, SoiiiotunoH ilio work- 
raan liimnoU was btsiitoii; sojiiotinieH lus tools 
worn br ok on nud cl oh troy e cl . Tl i o pi i eii o ni - 
eiia Avore, in hliort, proejsoly such as have 
more rocontly bocoino faiujliLiv in every 
Auioricfin city wlioro labor oL'^ranixiiticjns exist, 
and Avlior© atrikln^ has lie on adopted as the 
iiiotliod of obtaiiung redress of grieviincos. 

The outrages against life and properly 
referred to iibovo begun in Sliofliolcl, but the 
same facts soon afterwiircls appeared in 
oheater and otlior maiuifactnriiig oitios, Tn 
1807 ail 1 lives tlgatiou was lieguii under the 
auspiGGS of SI rurlisimontary Comriiission, and 
many seaiiclaloua practiens iveie brought to 
light ns a part of the inetliod of the Tnides- 
Unionists* T3iU the inquisition had not pro- 
OQGcled far until it wa«i deuiouatrated. that the 
praoticoa in question liad been provoked by 
the long-standing abuses of society. TJio 
reader of to-day may well bo autprisod to 
Icnow that less than a quarter of a century ago, 
within the distinct uioiuory of men not yet 
beyond the middle stage of life, nil such 
organisations as Labor Unions were abi^olutely 
outlaAved in Great Britain, Tho statutes of 
the realm not only did not recognize iho right 
of aucK associations to bo formed and to oxiat 
under protBobon of tlie laws, but actually for- 
bade all siicli associations as unlawful, por- 
nioioiis, dangerous to tho peace of society. 
Not only this, but the avIioIo doniinuiit public 
opinion of Ungland hold tho samo ground iind 
taught tlio same jiriiiciples. Tlioro Avns not 
an in flue lit ial public journal, not a respectable 
pulpit, not a jiiduhiil tribunal, m the Kingdom 
of (jrreat Britain wherein any other principle 
than that of absolute prescription of Trades- 
Unionism was eitiier declared or tolerated. 
Noverdielchs, tlie Unions did exist, 'f^hey 
wore IV natural growth — just i\K they have been 
in America — cf .tho exiatiiig industrial con- 
ditions. But tlioir being a natural product 
of tho 0<itabrisliod ardcr did not prevent the 
ruling 0 kisses of society from tlio at tempi to 
put them down lioth b}' suasion and by force. 

We may jjot liere enter upau the history 
of tho struggle wliicli ensue cl. It extondod 
from 1057 to 187b, the agitation broadening 
and deepening until public opinion was gr.ad- 
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luilly shaken into a bettor franio. Parliainoiit 
Wiis obliged to abandon iho old proscriptive 
thi'ory, and to fnuno now stainlcs in winch 
tho rights of Avorkingmon avgi'o acknoAvlc^dgiMl 
fully, and fortified by Ihav. Thu now statutes 
were, as usual m lOnglish log is hit ion, of a very 
|iK>deruto and conservative character. Organ- 
ized society coneodod jusL so mmOi to the 
individual, just so much to tho nuisses, as was 
nciecssary to tlio ends of jiouco — nothing more, 
Tlie jiriiioiplos of the new laws Avoro, first of 
all, tho rocognitiun of tho iibsoluto oqinilUy of 
contiiict on tho jiarL of the Avorkiiion and their 
oniployors. Should Iheio be an infnu3tion of 
this principle nil the part of eitlier, tlie other 
might prooeod against him by legal pixicesa 
for the rocnvnry of duniag-oa. The nilo of 
iinprlsoiimont for the inoro violation of in- 
dustrial prinniplos was abrogated; a worlcman 
might no longer be imprisoned except for the 
actual commissLOii of uriiuo. At tho same 
time, the rights of general society vvoro strictly 
guarded. Those who wore employed, for in- 
stanoo, in tho aonuce of the municipality, a& 
LU the iuu.ua go uiQui of Una Avater-aupply or 
gas-supply of a city, might not, Avith impunity, 
break Iheir contract to do sorvn^e to the hurt 
of tlie people at large. The uoav rules were 
in siome respects sovore, or at least just, as it 
reftpoclftd Qiujdoyora, The lailcv wore no 
longer autocrats. They might no longer, at 
the suggosliem of caprice or anger, violate the 
agreements Avhiob tliey had mado with work- 
men — no longer use them and abuse them at 
tUeii' will. 

Another mqiortaiit principle, as it respected 
tliG Trades-Unions, was ObtublishGcl by the 
legislation of 1875 . The rule of striking 
against the reduction of warres. or for other 
hardfeliip, was frankly and inlly conceded; bul 
tho right of stnkor.s to go beyond tlicir own 
act to interfere with othei Avcrkiuon, to forbid 
tho pro^fAcutiou of the entevprisc Avhieh ihoy 
hud aljaiuloned, to break, dosti'oy, and perse- 
cute, as ii means of bringing eniployms to a 
Bctlloniont, Avii^^ denied und hiterdicdvd, On 
the Avholo, the legislation of tho period maikcd 
an important stage in tliat industrial ovolu- 
tioji through Avliicli all civilized jicople are 
now pas'^ing, in the coLir.se of whioli, ere tho 
W’ork bo fully clone, the Avago-Bystem of labor 
itself must cither be radically mod ih eel, or else 
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give plafie iJt ioio to thiit cobperiitivo S3\sleni 
of 111(1 ns try wliieh appcjirs to bo tlie destiny 
of the times to come 

We may here turn briefly fi-oin the home 
bistory of Eng land to iiotiee another foieign 
^v a V* \ w V' iiieh ah e jw en gagc^il. O vi r atte n tion 
in tills instance is directed to Abyssinia, and 
to the career of King Theodore IlI.jEmperev, 
or j\V^n.s, of that country. The story is 
anotlier of those roni ark able episodes in wliicli 
the foreign reflations of Great Britain ia the 
present eentiiiy nuufli abound. In tlm first 
place, it must be reinembered that Abyssinia 
is a Clirkstian rather than a Mohammed an 
State, and that the peo2)l(5 are thus, on the 
side of tlieir religious sympathies, allied some- 
what with the peo2)les of the West. In the 
next jilaee, it should be icmarked that, on the 
ethnie side, tlio Abyssinlans are out of union 
with tlio Nigritiim races, and even witli the 
A-rabs. The race descent is rather Ilamitic 
til an otherwise, and the development of the 
>countvy, civil and political, has throughout 
been, to a coriaiii degree, anomalous 

TUq G<we.rv\a\<iwt ia mowa\c-Uicah Ki\\g 
Theodore, nearly fifty years of age at the time 
of vdiich we speak, had himself obtained the 
throne, by usurpation. His eliaracter might 
well remind ns of some of the great historical 
iporsonages of aiiticpiity. Ho is represented aa 
having had much of tlio native talent and all 
of the eccentricity and bai'baric passion of' 
Pptei' the Groat. Tlioodoie was, however, by 
no men ns a barbarian. He had lofty purposes 
and gi'cafc ambitions. ITi.s generosity, when 
his nngcr was not kindled, knew no boiiiKls. 
lie had, in sonic measure, the keu of a states- 
man. lie would bavG been glad to enter into 
'nflntions — civil, political, and marital — with 
the Weslorn 2)eoples. Al one pcviod in bis 
ciiioor he stiovcJ, with nnieh anxiety, to open 
a ]K'VBmu\l covvospoudcncG with no less a 
por.sfjiinge than Her Majesty, the (incen of 
England. He w’ould be her lover, and would 
I (Mid Victoria fi'oin lier weeds of widowhood to 
tiu' splen del's of Orion I al iui[)tials, the richness 
of Oiiental apparel, tlic gmgeousiioss of an 
Orumtnl crown. It docs nob aj)pcar that ilio 
periniis Cincen of Great Biitain was gii?ally 
moved h}’' tlm wor.ship of lier African adorer. 
It is even doubtful whetlior his niissivcs ever 
reached the .steady ojts of the Royd mistress 
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of Windsor Pa luce At all tliis, Theodore, in 
the true lovePs mood, became gieiitly angered. 
Pie could not conceive wh}' it 'vu"? tliat the 
Cineen nf Eughuid should not docile Ins de- 
votion; and if even a jiaitial concept of the 
dittiii'eucG IjetwcB him and the Quecn — hetween 
his people and he is— did enter 111*5 coiisciciis- 
ness R was only to aggravate the <ivil, 

Til is King Theodore had his capital in llie 
city of Mugdala, a natural stronghold, situated 
about two hundicd miles fjoin tliG Gulf of 
Aden, latitude IH 22' N., and longitude 
39^ 25' E, Hc^re wns reared by iiatuie ii vast 
BnWltic plateau to the level of nine thousand 
one luindrArl nud ten feet above tho sea. On 
this 2'>lateau a second elevation ri.sGS about one 
thousand feet; and on this, with precipitous 
sides all around, was built the Abyssinian cap- 
ital, a place wfliich Cmsar might well have 
described ns ** fortified by the nature of the 
ground.’' Theodore was a mau of military 
ambition, He had a treasury nitd an army, 
the latter euro loosed of nearly a hundred and 
fifty thousand men of ^Yar. The eca-ijort of 
Mwgdwlw \% thft awd (if 

in the Red Sea, a short distain^e from the 
African coast. It was in this isUnd that the 
agents and representatives of the British Gov- 
ernment first made the acquaintance of King 
Tlieodore, first became familiar with hia meth- 
ods and principles of Government. 

The king, at the bogiiuiing, conceived a 
great liking for the few English officers who 
came to his shore. This was particularly 
I rue of the British Consul PJowdeih who, fiom 
]\Iasaowali, liad given material aid and counsel 
to Theodore in the matter of puttnig clown an 
insurreoLion. Plowclen joined ibe king in 
this work, and was unfortunately killed by 
the Abyssinian insurgents. T'he chuiaclcr of 
the r non inch was well illustrated in what en.* 
sued. When the veMUou was suppressed, he 
delib ('lately ordered llic execution of more 
than a hundred rebels, as a sort of sacrifice to 
the momory of his friend, the Soon 

afterwards Captain Cameron was sent out to 
Massownh to take the vacant consulship. He 
[idojjtcd the ojqKJfaitc j^olicy fiom that of bis 
priMlecp&sor, and Would have littlo to do with 
tlio king of Abyssinia, Tlie latter had ulreatly 
become jealous and susiiicious of England and 
of all Englishmen. TJie Queen would not 
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answer his love-letteis, and he resented tlio 
insult. Tlic suspicion of Tlieodorc grew hot 
againet Captain Cameron, and jircsently, in 
an liour of iimdvertenl wrath, he ordered tlio 
arrest of all the British 'withm hia roach. 
Cameron himself ^Y^ls taken; and the news 
flow to England that Brifcisli subjects had been 
thrown into Abyasinian piiaons under the ca- 
pricious ingo of an Africnu despot. 

At first ail odort was nuulo to open ne- 
gotiations witli Theodore, witli a view to 
accuriiig tho liberation of the ca[j Lives. It 
was a (leliciitG worlc, for t1iQ fear was constantly 
present that the pri goners might sidFer a 
wliulesalo ahmghtcv by the king's or dels. An 
dill hussy was constituted of Mr Ihissum, 
British rcpresciiLiitive at Aden, Lieutenant 
Prideaiix, and Dr, Blanc> who, making their 
way to Magdala, opened negotiulions with the 
king, only tf) bo seized in turn and added to 
the other prisoners, It was perceived that a 
military invasion for the li be rati on of the 
captives WHS the only remedy, In sucli an 
emergency Great Britain never licsitates. 
The Cromwellian rule of notion was that 
every English in iiu sliall bo protected if it ic- 
quircs every other Englishman lo do it, Tho 
Govern incut of Lord Russell ini mediately 
sent (lospatches to Sir Robert Napier, Coni- 
nmnder-hi-Chief of the British army in Bom- 
bay, to. tmiisfor Ms forcca to the Aby'^.siniaii 
coast, and bring Theodore to big knees, Tho 
Gxpoditioii landed at Mulkiitto, on Annesley 
Bay, in tlio autumn of 1867, and the advance 
mi8 thrown fonvaivl nmler command of Co] on el 
Mcrowothor. 'fbe English Goncml adopted 
tho plan of n ':ing friends with the Abyssinian 
ohieftains, and many of thorn, tirod of Lho 
dcRpotisni of Theodore, made comnioii cause 
with tho Britinh. 

The ffiio the hiierrc/r, hamvef^ 

was one of great liazard. Tho ailvance 
proper liegan in January of 1868; but it was 
not until A] ml tliut a force of three tboiisand 
moil deboiicbcd into tho plateau before Mag- 
diilii. Meanwhile, tho native monarch had 
displayed great sic ill aiul courage. Though a 
largo part of his army hud hi’okcii away by 
mu Liny, ho defended itimself with a courage 
and heroism wortliy of siiccgsb On the tOth 
of April a pitched battle was fought, the 
Abyssinian s coming on to tlio charge with the I 


ferocity of wild nieii, and much of the disci- 
pline of the civili'/ecl. But courage and 
eiiLluisiasm were m iin light before the dis- 
charges (if Brilish nnisketry and cannon, 
About two tboiiaand of tlio Abys'^iiiiaiig were 
killed or wounded. On the noith side of 
Magdala, sitting like a fortress on a rock, 
a narrow approacli was found, and a 
British storming party, making its way to the 
siimuiit, sbattoiecl the city gate and rushed in, 
Theodore hud taken his stand at the post of 
danger, licliind the gate, and when tho portal 
was broken, he put himself forever to lest 
with the rough consolation of suicido. Tlio 
English jjrigoner.s alrearly lind ])eGn sent in 
safety to the British camp, Lord Napier at 
Of ICC proceeded to the complete demolitiou of 
Magdala. Not one etonc was left upon 
another. I'he widow of the king and her 
son ’were curried, aw ay by tho victorious iu- 
vadeia. The mother died in the British camp, 
and the son ^yvna taken to England, There he 
wa.s Gcluoated at the cliarge of the Queen, and 
wavSsent to India; but he died before maturity, 
and the House of Tlieoilore III, was ex- 
tinguished, The expedition, conducted by Sir 
Robert Napier, was regarded in England as 
one of the most complete military successes 
ever won b)*’ British arms in the Ea>st. The 
commander ivas made Baron Napier of Mug* 
dala, and received a pension during the 
remuiiidor of his life, 

Wc have now arrived at that period in the 
recent history of England, when tlie whole 
narrative is colored and i in pi^egnated in every 
part with tho spray from Ireland. From tho 
date which wo have now readied, iianiely, the 
close of the sixth decade of the century to 
the present day, there has been no time when 
the principal tone and rhythm of British poll- 
hfiVG not been dai’ir^d from the athnic, 
social, civil, and religious relations of tlie 
lieoplo of the two Islands. We alieady have 
remarked ujion tho in mdi cable differences be* 
tween the Iiish and Eiiglisli nationalities. 
Pj'ominent among these cilvergent sentiments 
and dipposi Lions has been the religious discord 
w'hicb has sounded iiTimemorially on the two 
sides of St. Goorge^s Cli amici, 

It is not needed to recoimt in this oonuec- 
tioii the circumstances which, extending 
through many centuries, have wrought out a 
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(ioiiiplotcd Protestantism iii England mid a 
piiidecfc Catholicism in Iichnul, It is anflimcnt 
to note the fact of tho divergence, ami of the 
iirccoiicilahle cluiractcr of the two piirtica to 
the controversy. In the present con bury the 
Irisli pensniitry lias been as ])iofoaiKlly and 
ardently Catholic as even the coiiniioii folk of 
Italy, Spain, or Portugal. Hero the priest 
of tho ]\ [other Church has lemained siipioinc. 
Here the uncieub tradition has llonrished, and 
tlio aiiciont rvovahip has been prosoivocl in its 
fervor and reality. The inquiier, after a cam 
(lid survey of the Held, may well tarn aside 
and say ; Wlmt place is tliero for Protestant- 
ism ill such a country ns tins? Wiiat riglit- 
eousness, other tiiun thatwhlci\ is native to the 
geuiuB of this race, can here bo plan tod and 
made to grow?" Tho extension of the Episco- 
po-l Establishment over the people of Ivehind 
hfis been a mockery from the first clay. If 
the world bo indeed in process of evolution 
into better and higher forms, thea the auppovt 
of English Episcopahaiiisni by the people of 
Ireland, against all of their instincts and volh 
tiou«, has been fioiii the beginning destined 
Ho DcasG, and to be lemembered only as an 
intolerable injustice, borne impatiently for a 
season. 

These ideas continued to obtrude themsclvos 
into British politics. The Conservative party 
opposed their progress and disso mi nation, 
rinit party, now in power in the House of 
Commons, sought by every means to prevent 
the reopening of question a relative to the 
Iri-gh State Chureb, It could be foicsscoa that 
quiet i\da and tbo mere contiuuauee of tho 
ex IP ting system by .sufTerance were the only 
means of nmiiitainiiig it longer. To debate 
aucli a question is always to destroy the abuse. 
Hitherto, only a few radical members of 
Parliament, willing to luiiiard the coiiscqueuces 
of extreme ileas, had ventured to ]ivonouuce 
the woid Disashi 1)1 ishrii Gilt, Eiit that term 
cmild no longc'r be discarded from the voca)}- 
iilury of Britisli politics. On the IGtIi of 
jMarch, 18f]8, a dchaLe bi'nke put in Parliii' 
iiiGiii hjisiul on a lesohitinii iiitrodnoed by John 
Fj'iiucis Maguire, and bearing on the goiicial 
cojiclltion of Ii’olniul In the course of 
Maguire’s Rpeech, he sjioke of the Irish EpipcO' 
pal Establish men t as a scandalous and 
monstrous anomaly.*^ Tbc qne^tinn at once 


caught fire. It was ])erccivo(l by Ihi^ Liberal 
Icadeis of the House tliat the time liiul cemo 
Ihi ll)e introdiictKjn of anullici’ great rcfoni], 
On the 8 0th of Iho inoiUh just inoiiLioncd, 
(lladstniio in trail need ii FjCI’ics of ix'bolutiona 
declaring tliat tlic Established Cliuixh in 
iredand i^houJd cca^e to exh^t; Unit it was not 
(lcsiral)lG for the Government of Great Britain 
to siijipmt that CJiiiich after the levciuica 
derived from the Irish peojdo should be taken 
awuy; and that the Qnocn lie iisked lo snr» 
render her interest in the tcinjiornlities of tho 
Irish Churclu 

The debate wns now opened in earn os k. 
It was perceived that in tlio speeches of Lho 
Couservative.^, tho speak cv» hardly diivo van* 
tiiro upon the ilefen.^o of the existing Gcelosias-' 
tical order in Ireland. Even party discipline, 
cnevgi'iGd by the leiulcrship of Dimicli, was 
not Sufficient to bring the Conservative party 
to tlio further active niaintenance of the 
abusive and in tolerable syatem wlucli had eo 
long 2 ^ 1 ’^ vailed in the Celtic Island. At 
length tlio question canio to the direct issue, 
and Gladstone’s resol n Lion in favor of disea^ 
tablishmeut >Yas adopted, in the Iloiise of 
Commons, by a nuijority (T sixty-five votes. 

TIjg Conservatives, however, were unwill- 
ing, in tlio existing condition of afiairs, to 
give up tho Govorniiient. It was detorniiiied 
by Disraeli and the other leaders of liis pui'ty, 
that an appeal sliould he made to the country. 
At the close of J uly, Ihxrh ament was aceoul- 
ingly dissolved nnd a new election ordered for 
the following November. The qiiestioii of 
disGSlftblishmcut wnfi debated before Ibo people, 
and the result of tho elections sliowed quite 
an increase in the Liberal majorities. Hie 
Conservative ministiy ro^gned, and a nes'j 
Calunet was foi’med under the leatlerslnp of 
Cll ads tone. Even John Bnglit axis brougjit 
into the Govevunvmt as ^lc^ident of the 
Board of Tiade Everything w’eiit for waul at 
full tide. The Queoif.s spoeoh indicated to 
Parliament that tlio Hfiinstiy would uufler take 
iinpfjrtaiit legislation ridativc la llic 8tiito 
Oluireli ill Trfchind On tlio Isb of JMarch, 
180f), tiic Pjinic ^Minister brought in a lull in 
which it was [irovidod that the Irish CJ] lurch 
as a Stale Esiahli.shnieiib should eixise ic 
exist— that it should bpcuino siin[)ly a free 
Episcoiial Church, resting on I lie same general 
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-coinlitioii.H witli tlm oilier I^isscnUng arganiza- . 
tioiifi in llic cuimtry. 

The losuli of tho niciij.vu'0, if inloi)tc;d, 
would l)e, lirfit of nil, tliaL the Iiifili Eihliop^ in , 
the Hoiirio of Lords slioiikl lose tlieir seaH, 
'Din (Jluiroli of Iroliiinl, being i-educod from nil 
politloiil roliitiou, could no longer ho repre- 
eoiUed in one of the Piiihaniantiirj bodiofi. 
The general effeefc of tlie jirojiosnl was the 
■Coin])leto fseyernnee of the Lpiscopiil Estab- 
lish in oiU ill Iichiud from the Httite Cliureh of 
Englaiul. Many provisions ^verc made in tlio 
Bill for the pi’Ofcervation of the existing inter- 
ests and vested riglits of Irish Churchmen, 
The Government, however, if sncecssful, would 
find little dilli unity in meeting all the ex- 
IKiiuhtiiros rind prospective outlay fiom the 
largo sums wJiich must, under tlic provisions 
of the measure, rovovl to the treasury of the 
Kingdom. As n prudential piiiioiidc, it was 
provided in the Bill that, iifter all just claims 
had been met, the remaining fuml coming 
into the hands of the Governmout should 
bo reserved for tlio promotion of various 
ciilcrjniHes among the Irish people. 

On Lliciie ])ropositii)ii9 a great debate ensued. 
The Coiiservativo Opposition adopted tho 
policy of saving — if that should be possible — 
iho Gxi.stoiico of tlie State Establiahmciit in 
Ireland, and of granting, as a concession to 
public opinion, only such coiiccssioiie as niiglit. 
not II lido r any conditions bo longer withheld. 
BvU tlio tiium|)]iant Libcriils, led forward in 
solid pbuhinx by GladsLono, marched straight 
nhoiid for the principal position licld by tho 
dolcndorsof tlieTast, detornnnod to be diverted 
by nothing from tho victory ^vhlch ^Yas now 
witliiii Iboir power. On the 2(5 th of eTnly, 
18Gi), tlm Ministorial Bill, having been adopted 
by tho House of Gominonfi and accepted by 
the Ilmiso of Jjords, received tho assent of the 
Qiiocn, and the Irish Chiucli was struck from 
its foundations. It was provided in the Act 
that ail interval Hliould elapse befoio the 
nicdsiiro fc^liouhl go into edbet The Lstablish- 
uHMit was poniiitted to contiiiiio mi the old 
linsis until the 1st of January, 1871 this to 
the end that iho niultifarimis relations hy 
which the ecclesiHsiical orgiuiization bound 
to sGciikr society in Ii-cland might bo gradu- 
ally and hanulessly hrolcen and dissolved. 
The legislation, con side red ns a whole, was one 


of tbo most important acts of FnihiiniGiit 
within the pre>jciit centuiy, and, as the event 
has shown, was hut the introductory stage m 
tho viist and picdbiuid agUiilion wliicli has 
extended to tlic piescnt day with respect to 
wdiole struct lire of Iri.di society 

It had been foreseen hy tho Lihcral Min- 
istry that the movement which they had 
started could not be stojiped with the sunpla 
disestablishment of tho Irish Ciiurch. There 
were sit least two other great questions lying at 
the very bottom of the condition of Ireland 
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which miiBt of necosshy spring into view and 
demand holution aa soon as disestablishment 
was arcomplishech Glfids tone bad had the 
courage to an no mice afc tlic outset that the 
Lihcml policy conteinplatcrl still further 
advances in the clircetion of liiAi reform, 
Tho two great issues to which rcfei’eiice has 
ju^t been nuido were, first, the system ol Land 
Ticnuiw, and, secondly, the Sv.'stem of Eduga- 
Tr0J7, in Ireland It could but be foi eseen that a 
proper solution of each of these questions niuat, 
ill i (3 turn, bo ns revoliitionaiy in nature 
and e^itent as was llio diseslablishmetU of the 
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Cluiroli. But Glficlstoiio and his follnwers 
vuro uiidamiLucl by tlio prospect ])efore them, 
find ^vent foiward at onco lo iilliiek thiib 
aiunanfc and (iGcp-seatod Irish land system 
’which htva' constituted a problem in the polit' 
ical lusiory, not only of Groat 13 ri lain, but of 
the whole Eiiglisli-spcuking lace. How tlio 
evils which have been handed down through 
centuries of abuao, ncciinuiluting from gciier- 
ation Lo geiiGi'iition, sti/feiiing into usage fir^t 
and into law afterwards, twining l)y many 
ram ifi cation g around the Cojistitutioji of 
Great Biitain, and having the general etfcct 
of reiUicmg the Irish tonaut\7 to a lower and 
ever lower level of hardship, cruelty, and in- 
justice w’lth respect to the lands which they 
have iniraeniorially occupied, but could not 
own, may he abrogated by legislation and 
replaced with a new system at onoo rational, 
liberal, and Just — Ims been a qnostioii greater, 
perhaps, lhaii the abilities of any stalcaman or 
group of statesmen which England has yet 
produced. ITevcrthekss, this was the qwes- 
tioii which the Gkdatoae Ministry was now 
obliged to face By their own aot the issue 
]m(l been thrown into the arena, and the 
Liberal Goveriinient must stand or fall on the 
result, 

The courage ^Yit^l which the Prime Minister 
How took up the system of land tenure in Ire- 
land ^Yaa worthy of all praise Whatever may 
be said of the wisfloin or unwisdom of the rome- 
dies which were proposed, nothing can be said 
ngninst the spirit and resohUcnefis with which the 
Government took ii]) tlie question of allevh 
nt in g the ills of the Irish peasantry hy better- 
ing tlieir relations with respect to the lands 
on which they lived. IS or unay we well 
appveouito the condition of the agitation which 
was now begun in Parliiiinent and throughout 
tha country, wlthuut pausing to review, in a 
few paragraphs, the existing system of land 
tenure in !> eland. 

Ill the first place, the use of the word 
epiem 111 this connection, if? hardly justified by 
the conditions to he examined. It could 
luully he ?taid that there was a “system*' of 
-Irish landownership There were many fea- 
tureg about the condition of land tenure whieli 
wei'c unniislakahle. Some of these feat urea 
were so common as to ha recogiii/ed almost 
every where in Irelaiuh but in any otlieis were 


local and peculiar. The whole sociial, lailiticul, 
and indua trial condition of this unfortunate 
country hud been tmnsinittud, liiie most other 
covro'jponding facts in England, from the 
Middle Ages. But the luirdslilps of original 
l)arl)nrisin had been aggravated by a hundred 
other hardships, extending tlirougii mi vend 
centuries. Among these liard coiiditioiis may 
be ineiitionG<l, first of all, tlio fact of miv. 
Irclaiul liad been invaded, devafltated, con- 
quered, time and again, hy (he do min ant people. 
Ojio Irish revolt had followed another, and 
each revolt ln\d, in its turn, been put down hy 
the same hand and the ^luue me thud. Irish 
insurrectinii.s and suppi’cs&ions lni<l he<ionio a 
inonotoiimifl fact in the history of fclie Island 
from the iinios of Henry VII lo the ago of 
Victoria. 

Of all the conditions of Irish society, 
changed hy roeiiiTing Britirtli conquests, tho 
most con stun b and destructive ^'as the confisca- 
tion of tholaiuls Originally, the Irish penplo, 
like other mcdiieval peasantry, had owned 
their lands, But by coiique,st, they had lost 
possession. First one province, and tlica 
another, in revolt would be invaded, and, as a 
penalty lior insurrection, the lands would be 
subjected to coniiscation. Wo may not hoi'o 
onnmerate the occasions and ciren instances of 
the varioas hvnd-sei/aircs by which iho Irish 
people were ultimately dispossessed — despoiled 
of their own homes. But disposaessiou hecamo 
the pro valent condition tluougliout Ireland — 
this in the faoo of tho fact tlint the Island ia 
agriciiltnral in nearly all of its natural sugges- 
tions. The same ia true of the development. 
Fioni an immemorial day tlie Irish Celts have 
been tillors of the soil. They ^YcrG, moreover, 
from the cm lies t times, strongly a^^llc//cd to tho 
soil, riiu'dly any other people have had a 
stronger liomo instincl:. The Irish mini is 
never, by preference, a rover, Ho luis little 
of the ndveiitnrmis spirit hy cither Fiou or iiind. 
On the coiitiai^’-, lie fixo.s liimself by ctJinio 
preference to a certain {li.stricL, a certain 
locality, fi certain homo. However ]>ooi' tiie 
condiUon may Imve been in ^Yhich tho Ivish- 
maii in recent ce it ti ivies has found liimi^clf in 
Ilia own coiiiifciy, ho 1 ms never been wanting 
in ardent attachment even to tlio lianl lot 
which It n man hihlory lias assigned him. To 
him the green sod, the surrmuiding liille, 
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intervening vnlcBj the finiolce npcoiulm^ 

from tlie luit ^vhoio \m (hllior lived hoforo 
him, the luinihlo hamlet iu tlio (llstanee, the 
epii’e of Ilia own olmrch vdtli ila evor-riiiging 
beJl, Jmvu eoJistiUitod a jaiirl-sevipo denrer tlian 
i\wy other in the .scenery of the world. Of 
Ilia own clioice be loaves it never. Of iiis own 
will, ho liolds feat to the soil oot of whicjh lio 
deduces his whole cxisteiico. Tlierc i.s not in 
all WosLeni Europe or the two Amcricna 
ainiLlier people ho devoted to Ike earthy ao ooii- 
fitanfc in Innidling that jirocions dirt out of 
which nil tilings grow^ and hloasoru, na aro the 
Irish peiisnnls. | 

Of cities and towns, on the other hand, 
Ireland Ikih Iml few- After Duhlin, Belfast, | 
Ciirlt, Liinerbdc, and Waterford, the re mail i- 
iiig 01 lies may ho passed witlionb mention. 
Great niaiinfucturing interests do not exist 
here. No vast aggregation h of artisans, trades- ^ 
men, or miners are foinuh The population is 
distrilmted on tho lands as a tenantry, or at 
most gathered in small Inimlels and villagoy, 
winch rarely expand into tho proportion of 
towns How groat tlioroforo to this people 
the luirilsld]) of dispobscssioii f How extromo 
tho penalty of living and toiling ever on lands 
which they may never own 1 How degrading 
tho conditions of that pGrpotiail rent-paying 
ByBtom, removed by only one degree from posi- 
tive servitude I All this is to say that, in pio- 
cess of time, and by many methods, ibo prin- 
cipal of which w'ns confiscjution, the Irish lands 
passed into tho hands of lovoign, Lhiit is, En- 
glish, ownors, and by tho.se same processes and 
mctlioda the Irish people were icdiiced to the 
place of ronteibj, fixed ipioii tlio soil by a se- 
ries of regulations? ihvmd by Jh'ltkh landlords 
jn then* own interest, and hold down under 
the weight of ever-increasing poverty mid de- 
buscnienfc, 

8ncli, on the one liaiul, was the aystom of 
English Inndlurdism, and .such, on the other, 
the Hiihjection of tho Irish rent-paying peas- 
antry during tlic whole of the present century 
down to tlie time of tho Gladstcmian reforms. 
While on the religious, that is, the ccelesias- 
tioal, and on tlio jiolitical side, the condition 
of tho Irish people had been alleviated by eev- 
om] ParJiainentfliy nets, on the indnafcidnl and 
/ambreuting rido nodring whatever hftcl been 
accomplished. It is probably true, on tho 


contrary, that in 1 8G9 tJjo condhhi^s of land 
tcniiro ill Ireland vvere aggmvated with nioro 
evils and poisoned willi moro injustice and 
cruelty than at my previous date in the hia- 
tijry of tho country. It had come to papa — 
as was said of the slaves jii America — that tho 
Irish tenants had no tights which British 
landlords were bound to respect. Lord Pal- 
iiiei'fttoa is ci edited with having said that 
toLuiiit-right was landlord-right, which was 
equivalent, if true, to an iitterancc of the most 
absolute flhiveiy. Another aphoiiam of like 
kind rail in this wiae^ that tenant-right was 
landlord’s wrong y as much as to say that every 
syin[>toiu and claim uf right and privilege, to 
say nothing of erpudity, on tho part of tho 
tenant, was an i^terance not only of disloyalty, 
bat of iDceiidinrism and emm. 

It is diflicult for people living in. America, 
and will nt length bo difficult for people living 
in Great to undei stand the complete 

aatocrac}' of English landloiclism os lato as 
the sixth decade of the current century. The 
landlord had all power; the tenant, none. If 
the hitler fell into a still moie abject poverty 
than that wiuch ho. hnd iiihorited; if he could 
no longer, from inis fortune, di-sense, or decrep- 
itude, dhchavgo tho ever-accruing rciUals 
which hi.H foreign master exacted, — he was sub- 
ject to that dreiidful process called evlclion: 
that is, iio iiiighb be turned out, ejected, 
expelled fi'oin his home, and the poor rceiduo 
of )U8 goods be Jiuvlccl after him by a sum- 
innry process of police, and without respect to 
season or condition. The history of eviction 
in Ireland could never be written. It is a 
talc of woe among tlio lowly— a rocord of 
liGai’tlessness and selfish avarice applied to the 
Bufihnng bodies and lives of the weak, with a 
relentless cruelty for the expression of which 
human, language is wholly inadequate, The 
vices of the syetom reached to the very bot- 
tom- It wma itself a vice of monfllrous pio* 
])ortioii 3 , and its cornipting and degrading 
infi lienee had gone on until a point had been 
reached beyond which It was impossible for 
(he grinding despotism of the master-class to 
exact anything further. 

One of tho greatest cui'ses attendant upon 
this iinivoranl laud tenantry was the curse 
ihflt it inflicted on the soil itself, It la in the 
nature of all such oi’iinoa to bend around at 
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tlui ItisL, like ikcj fabulous serpent 'vvilh the 
tail dart, and stUig Uself falalij in the head. 
The working of the systoin (liHcoiira^od—* 
almost interdicted — nil eilbrt nt the improve- 
ment and development of tlie Irish lands In 
the case of a tlinfly pcusnnb who, by excess 
and skill of inrlnstry, brought Ins hmds into 
higher caltivaLii)n niid superior prodiiative- 
nes 3 , the landlord wtis always tpiick to dis- 
cover his ad van Inge by impo'jiiig a higher rate 
of rent. The more the tenant toiled, the 
more he wns tasked. 'Jlie nioro he prucUiccd, 
the lieavier burden was imposed upon hm. 
On the coiitnivyj the ini provident were rather 
encouraged than stimulated to iiulustiy. It 
might almost be said that in Ii eland it >Yas 
better to bold poor lands nuclcr ludf eiiltiva' 
tion, and to keep the imin'oveincnts tliereon at 
a mininiiim and in a stale of decay, than for 
the occupant to er^iploy big energies only to 
be taxed down again to the lowest possible 
level- It was iu evitable that under such eon- 
dlticiis ull agricultuml enterprise should sink 
awayj that every tiling ahould revert to desola- 
tion; tliftt the reiUei^s cot should stand in the 
midst of brambles and waste, riither than be 
impioved and preserved for the benefit of 
foreign landlords. 

TliC'io landlouls were absentees. They lived 
in another islaiicb across a water narrow enough 
for the collection of rent, broad enough to con- 
ceal the condition of the Iiisli peasantry fiom 
the open inapecHion of tlie Engli'^h people. 
The ruling classes always po^-se^s tlie means 
of iiifornuition and the piocosses l)y which it 
is distrihiitcd. The newspapei' of modern 
times belongs to the upper in an. The under 
man has no voico; ov if, having a voice, he 
ciios out, his cry is lost like a shout in the 
do^-ert. Capital, in the places of jio^rcr, seizes 
upon tlio oigans nf public lUcerance, and howls 
die hum hie down the wind Lying and ims- 
icprc^^eiUation are the natural WTapous of 
thn«Q wdm maintain an existing vice and 
gather the usufruct of ontne. 

Tlie fact should here he recorded that, hi n 
single county of Ireland, tim land teinivo was 
somewliafc more tolerable tlmn that described 
above- In the county of Ulster, tenant-right 
was not w'holJy the right of the landlord, 
For reasons that cau not he enumemted here, 
the people of this part of Ireland had, in tlie 


courBO of gcnciYrtUonB, obtained a brttev twder 
than could bo found in any other part of the 
TsJand. Tliis is tlio juirt of the country which 
iy circled by Ibo Korth Channel, lying over 
ugaiufat Hcotland- Jlouhtkss tlm ijulnstriul 
feysteiu of the hitter country, and ])artieiilarly 
the methods of hmd tenure therenn, ])aHscd 
over by coinnmnity of race, and insured, nt 
length, a state of ailkii's ini>re liajjpy, or at 
least lesrf abusive, than otherwise would liavo 
prevailed. In Ulster the teinuus had a few 
rig] Us which landlords w^ero obliged to respect. 
Tlie privilege of cvi(ition, wliicli the master- 
olass exercised at will in other parts of the 
Island, was boi'o res trie led to the case of non- 
payment of rent. The tenure was ratlier that 
of a leasee than of nioie tonantry-at-wtU. Hie 
uecupanL of the hind miglil hold it indcfnilGl}^ 
and transmit to his son after him, He might 
go so far ns to sell out his rights ))y qintchiiin, 
and the land lord was obliged to recognize 
the purchaser as bis renter under the same 
rl gills and conditions which had held with 
respect to the former tenant. Many otiicr 
slightly favorable circii instances in tlie land- 
tenure system of this part of the country, 
made the holdings of the tenants mmdi more 
valuable and satisfactory than those present in 
tlie oilier counties. As a result, the conntiy 
was better improved. It C{>iild Imt be noticed 
that just in jiroportion us tlio condiiions of 
laiid-lioldhig AYorc anudio rated, not only worn 
the lands hi might into ii liighcr state of culti- 
vation and in Cl eased produciivciio^ hut the 
peasants who dwelt tliorcoii were raised to a 
higher plain of contentment, industry, and 
happiness. 

Such, then, were the aspects h)f tlu' ciisc ns 
tlioy wero presented to the Gladstone jMinistry 
at the boginnuig of 1870. On the IDtli nf 
Fcliriiiiry ia that yeai, the Prime Minister laid 
Iiefjre Parlimnoiit Ids cclcbratcfl Inmri Lani> 
BtLU. The measure was, to accitam oxUml, 
icvolntionniy ; for it was based on a new 
theory of land tenure, Oindaincii tally difihroiit 
from that which had hitbeito prevailed. It 
contoin plated the abrogation of those absolute 
and arbitrary rig] its ^Yhich the hindloi’ds liacl 
claimed and exorcised, Tlic new theory m\\ 
that tenantry of land was a Cfjparlncr.'ibi]) ia 
production; a part of tho benefits hel(»nging 
to the tenants as well as to tbo landowners^ 
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The ftsptit't <if afVmis in 111^= to i gjwo tho hint 
and oiUhno of the iigav Icj^d^latiou. One of 
tJ>c op[)re.‘'Sivo and iniquitous features 

of the proviiloiit system in tlie larger part of 
Ireland, was the claim of tlie liiiidlmd to the 
iniprovciiiriiLs iinule on the lamia held hy tiio 
tenant. In such i in prove men ts there is always 
a certain fixedness Avliicli gives to the land- 
owner an advantage over tlie tenant. When 
the latter is at length evicted, or removes at 
his own will to another estate, the i in pro ve- 
in eiiU Avliich lie leaves liolniid rejiiGsent a con- 
siderable part of all the labor which he" has 
exer led d u ring liia < icc u p aucy . T'hevSe imp rr) ve- 
nients he must, to a great extent, suriondcr to 
the estate whudi lie abandons. 

The rule in Irelaml had been peculiarly 
distressing and unjust. All compensation to 
the tenant fhr the properties which lie had 
created on the estate of the landlord was 
refused. The new legislation rvas directed to 
the euro of this iujuslice. But the principal 
object wa^ to annul that prerogative of the 


landlord i>y winch tenants ijnghfc evicted 

at will. Under the pi-ovisioii of the measure, 
the dispo<«.serse<l oi I'cinoviiig might 

cluiin and collect hy law a ju^jt t'(JinpfniSiitioL 
for the iniprovoinents which lie lind, in A\ljole 
or in part, put upon tlie ebtate. Dnt h[< great 
advantage was in the cliiiise Avliidi forbade Jus 
eviction so hnig as lie cfuitiiuied to jiay Ids 
rent. On these great and salutary pinicijiles 
the debates in rarhn input Avers conducted. 
The Conservatives <lid loss to ohs tract the 
measure than they had done in the matter 
of the d ISC'S tabliyli men t of the Iri^h Church, 
Strangely enough, a part of the opposition to 
the Bill came fiom the Irish meiidieis of the 
House, who, while recognizing llio great ad- 
min tnges to he gained by the Act, regarded it 
ns not sufficiently llioi-o ugli-going to meet the 
clem and s of tlie exi.sting conditlmis On the 
2fl of JuiiG, 1870, the Land Bill was pa'^sed 
hy Parliament, and on the 1st of following 
August tho loyal assent avus given to the 
measure. 


Ct-lA.'PTHl'R CX.X.X_IIIv— OF XtlF KiPO.'H'PPL 

DKCADE, 


r WILL be remembered ^ 
til at the third branch of I 
leiorm Avliich the Giad- 
stono Slini.'^try had proiia- 
ised, related to tho Higher 
Education in Ii’eland. 
But before this part of tlie 
governmental ficlicme could bo hioiight into 
form, an agitation had ari^^on on tlic avIioIq 
question of education, particularly the pri- 
mary education, in England . It began to be 
recognized as n fuel nl ready knoAvn to cduca- 
tora in other lands, that the elementary edu- 
cation in England Avas tlie poorest, most irreg- 
ular, and inefiicieiit to he found in any of the 
AVestern nation a above the grade of Italy mid 
Spain, For fully a half century tho Geriimn 
States and ilie United States of America had 
been far ahead of England in their syfltonis of 
primary hi a time tl on. In England there was, 

indeed, no system at all. The children of the 
nation received their instriietion in soliools 


Avhich Avere supported in part by pfivato gifts; 
ill phii, by endoivnicnts; in part, by govern- 
mental aid ; aucl, in a few instances, by local 
taxation. In all of tiio schools, j’eligious, or 
rather sectarian, infiueiiceg and interest? Imd 
prevailed to the extent of working the greatest 
Imrd.ships and iujftfetico to tlie children of all 
the Hon -con for mists of the Kingdoint The la t- 
tei' had no rights in id or the law hi schools 
Avliicli Avere not created and maintained by 
themselves. 

The general condition ivas suo)^ ns to he a 
scandal, not only to Great Britfihi herself, 
but to the nineteen th century. It was on the 
17tll of February that William E. Foister, 
YicG-Prcf<idcnt of tho Council on Education, 
brought into Parliament an EdU^^atiou Bill 
providing for a general system of puhlio ole- 
niPiUary instriietion. As might he expected 
ill such a country ns England, and among 
such n people as the English, the pinposed 
measure looked, first of all, to the principle 
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of compulsion in at tendance at the public 
ecliools. Few things aie pleasing to tlio 
British mliul that have not in them the pic- 
dominating clement of authority. The Fors- 
ter Bill provided that all children in lOn gland 
and Wales shoiiUb between the ages of five 
and twelve years, bo compelled to attend the 
public district schools. TJje execution of this 


cla’iisG was, however, left to the option of the 
School Boards of the respective dial rich ; that 
is, if in any place the Board should decide lu 
favor of compulsion, that should be the rule. 
But if the docision should bo against conipul- 
Bion, tlio attend an ce wan to remain free, as 
before. 

The Bill contGinphiEod the ostahlishmont 
and mainte nance of n public fjee-scliool in 


every distriet. The funds for tlie sii]iport of 
the same were to be derived from three gen- 
eral Bcouices; first, from a local lax, levied 
under tiie direction of the School Board for 
that distriet; secondly, from direct grant mih 
of the treasury of tlio Kingdom ; and, thiidly, 
from such fees as wore paid into local treasuries 
by pel sons not othonviso eii titled to the privi- 
leges of the schools 
in those die trio ts» 
As to the existing 
system, it was pre- 
served as far ns prae- 
tic able, and carried 
over under the new 
inotlioda. It was 
not found expedient 
that all, or even a 
large part, of the 
existing scIiooIb 
should be destroyed, 
but mthoj* rcoigaii- 
Jzed under the new 
law/ 

As might hiivo 
f)GGn antieipiited, 
the greatest opposi- 
tion to the new sya- 
tcni was made on 
account of its aceuhir 
clmi uc ter, Ui tra-re- 
ligionisla of every 
shade and oliarncter 
took arms against n 
me as 11 10 whujh, if 
anceoasful, would 
In oak their own nar- 
row innnopoly of 
tlic public hchools. 
Cluireli - of-lCngland 
men opposed the 
Forster Bill, Ikv 
cause tlie Kin to Es- 
tablishment might liG injured by Iho secular 
cdm'atioii of tlio people. Eonuui CJutholics 

''(hiiiilrs Dickens, of great ineinoiy, lived to 
see the ediicutioiiul agitation 'wlneli was now on, 
but nob its consuaunaLiou in the now statu toiy 
acts of llic epoch. Bnuhtles'^, in liis lasf dfiyfl, 
his mind levelled with over-iri(‘i('iising ph’aHuto 
to the I'ldonii which his genius and p(Mi hail so 
powerfully coatnlnited to Ining about iu tho 
edn national system of Great liiilain* 
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t)p posed it, bocaiiso they rejected the 
of seciiilar education hi Mo, The ]^oi>oou- 
foimiata al&o aiitagouizcd the lueasuro^ because 
they held it iutjii' 3 t that themselves sliould be 
taxed to educate tlie child len of otliei’s in 
doctvmeij of veliglou and eociety ^vl\ich they 
did not accept. This, indeed, wna a most seri- 
ous break which Forster Inid to consider; for 
the N'on-coiiforim'^tg represented in Pailiameiit 
were the adheients of the 
Gladstone Miiii.stiy, and 
their votes might, ore- 
Jong, bo necessary for tho 
main ton ance of that Miu- 
listry ill power. Bo gi-eafc 
was the opposition to the 
measure that the Bill wag 
move than once saved 
from defeat by the aid of 
06V tain Oonservatives who 
had the aaino iu teres t in 
the eauBO of education, 

-and were as miicli devoted 
thereto, as llie Liberalg 
theinsolves. The Bill 
was fnially adopted, and 
•it was not long until the 
'benefits of the new sys- 
tem were so manifeat that 
ilio voice of carping and 
prcjiulicQ was stilled for- 
evor. 

Gi rou instances had 
moaiiwlulo supervened 
which indLiccLl the Min- 
istry to e^iitiuuQ the edu- 
■catioiml reform in Eng- 
land l)cforo attempting 
the solution of the Ivisli 
(xliioatlonal problem. The 
next luengiire under taken 
was oinbodied in the ho- 
called XJuivereity Teats Bill, aud was directed 
to tiio correction of abuses oxiating at Ox- 
foi'd and Oambvidge, It. is an instructive 
lesson to study tho origin and dovclopmout, 
tho principles and methods, of tlm two great 
Englisli Universities. Noting tho dtlTcrence 
between tho spirit and organic law wliicb 
prevailed in tliese institutions from the later 
Middle Ages down to a time within tlie 
memory of men still living, and the spirit and 
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organic law wliicli ought to prevail at any 
imiver. 4 ty of libci^il learning ifi any civilized 
age or eouuti'y, \vq ciui but be uupvessed with 
the amazing pi ogress in the di recti on of lib- 
erty and the einaiicixiatioii of man which our 
most recent period has exhibited. Why it is 
that universities &llO^Y a natural tendency to 
become the last hold of conservatism and big- 
otry; why it is that liberalism, freedom, 


etnancipatioii, all the conconiitant^i of the real 
progress of mankind, receive as a rule so cold a 
reception in the hnlls of the higher learning ; 
why it ia that all navrmvncsa and littleness 
find tlievG a warm accord; why it is tliat the 
Past is there entliioiied and the Future ever 
expelled; why it is that the birds of ill-omen, 
tlie owls of sc mhbar bar 13111 , and all the deni- 
zens of tlie night take refuge and liatch their 
young under the eaves and roofs of 6.iicieiii 
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imiveraities, — are questions which require Jiuioh 
philosophy ami not a Utble cqiuiuinuty, on the 
part of fclic inoflern iiiqiiiror, to f>olvc. 

At Oxford tind Oaiii bridge tlio tibirsos of 
mediroval darkness were strongly iiUreuclicch 
Until a recent day, disscntci'd in loligion wcie 
exohuletl from the adv'imtagcs of those vciicr- 
able institutioog. Only the elect ol' the Us- 
tabliahed Ohuroli might gatlicr there the 
treasures of clas.siciU learning, the -vvealth of 
scion tifia prinoiplori, the loro of idiilosopliy, the 
lioneyed sweets of HyaiettiEs. It roniaiuod 
far the Gladatano Ministry to break down tiie 
micldlo wall of partition, and to admit all 
Engliglunon on terms of equality and justice, 
not only to the advantaged of learning af- 
forded at Oxford and Cum bridge, hut nUo to 
the liODorg vdiicli ihoso institutions iuid to 
confer and tlie nml)itioiis vdiicli they had to 
inspire. It is a fact wortliy of note that the 
Bill by wiiich the ancient I’cstrictioiis were 
removed and the law of free competition '^ub- 
etitiitcd therefor, was Ihree imes passed by the 
House of Coininona befovis it ^Yas hnnily ac- 
cepted,' witli many grimacog iincl expressions 
of discontent, by the Plouse of L(a*ds, There 
eat the Bishops of tho Ustubiiahed (Jhuveh, 
lust to yield to tlie press iim of hiuiuuiity, 
last to accept tho gonovous principles of a 
larger liberty. 

Before cotigi daring the attempt of Mie 
Govern me lit in 1873 to refonu the Iriph Uni- 
versity sysUmj, \vc may well note ii few of t lie 
leading moasurGs which had, in tlio mouatiino, 
occupied the attention of l^arJmincmt and the 
country, First of tlicse was the Ballot Bill, 
introduced into tho iTouse of Cninmnns by 
Forster, in Fehniary of 1871. HitluMdo, tho 
metliod of voting at the polls in Great Brituiu 
had been viva voc^. Bach olootcr was required 
to spoalc aloud at the voting-pliico hig choice 
of 111011 and nieasureg, It may be sogh nt a 
glnncc lio^v niiuiy and serious arc the objec- 
tions to aucli a system If society were of a 
uiiiforiii consistency throughout; if it wore or- 
ganized on truly republican principles, so that 
every elcotor jiiigJit stand on terms of perfect 
equality with every cthor; if, In other M^ords, 
the under man had as little cause to fear tlie 
Upper man ns the upper man 1ms to foar lihn,— 
thou tho method of open voting might bn 
profernble to the secret .ballot. Tt may ho said 


in favor of tho former system, that in a fj'co 
country it is a positlvo slimnlus to hi depend- 
ence of pt)Utiral cl ui me ter, ilmb the voter bo 
required to g<^ ojicidy to tlio j>olls and deehivo 
his choicG aloud in tho hearing of wit' 
nesses. It is not iiiililtoly that, in coiirso 
of time, society will return to this niclliod, bo- 
causo of ita indoponclent and niaif-niaking 
chiiracter. Of ii ccrlalnty, no citiz(ni of a froo 
government ougliL to be under tlio hligliLest 
oonaLraiiit in tbc matter of 2)iibliely deolarlngi' 
Ilia pro fern 11 CO at the ]>nll.s. *riio right to do 
this is, inflccd, Lho very ossoiioc of civil liberty. 

But, piactieally, the qiic.sliou liiis to ho con- 
sidered in rclutinii to tlio existing ooiidilion of 
poemty. Even in fho Uni led H laics such a 
social system has siijiervcncd us to make it 
cl an go ro ns for the nndoi' man openly to <lo< 5 laro 
Jus clioico, In Groat Britain, wlnno the socnal 
stratilication is more uiiivinsa) uiid obdiirnto, 
the danger of voting v}va voro is corresjKUub 
iugly aggravalcd. Wc have already seen liow 
the ChartislH fixed upon the sian'ct ballot as 
one of the six articles of the reojde's Olwvlei*. 
From the lime of tlic Chartist agilalion down 
to tho epoch whicli we are hoio considering, 
the quest foil of tho hallo L had never e(uisod to 
bo revived by tlic Badicuis in tho lloiisc of 
Com ni oils Nor lind the common people ever 
^clilM|ui^llc*d iho liopo tluit the safegminl of 
S(‘crct voting ^v^)uhl, at JcnglJi, lie comn'ded to 
them. In tho Ballot Ibl! pro[mficd by b'oister, 
it was pi-ovidod that licrouft(‘r, at ('adi rlm^Lion, 

0 /Pun a I voting ])aporH sliould bo pre[>ared and. 
distributed at the polling-pla(!<‘s. The method 
of oleelion wa.s, that tho yotor should go to tho 
polls where his regif^try was detennined, and 
there deposit Ids ecered vote in the box from 
which, at the close of tho pells, the Imlloig 
wero to bo taken and (JcLiiited by the proper 
Greens. 

Tin? Tofoiun con tempi a ted in the nieasu ro- 
wan greater tlinu might appear io aa American 
reader, long lU'ensionied to siniilar usagCH of 
tho ballot-box in his own country. Many of 
the coi'ruptioiis, iiUiinidations, and almsoB 
wliich had prevailed under the old system iu 
Great Britain were ahoUshed uuder the now» 
But the Bill was forced through Parluunont 
against the fitrouuous opposition of the Gom 
sorvativGs in tba Commons and the still more 
unreasoning hostility of tho Lords. It may ba^ 
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noted that in the debates attendant upon the 
passage oP the Aol^ the question of extending 
the ballot to women was frequent!)^ advocated, 
and wns by no means regarded as so dangerous 
an ill 11 ovation ns the same nicasuro has been 
reckoned to bo by Conservatives in America. 

Still anotlier project, wliich wns carried out 
under tlie auspices of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment, was the reformation of the British army. 
In that department of the public service, aa 
in every other, abuses had crept in ami had 
become so crystallized by long prevalence, that 
their eradication seemed almost impossible. 
This wna e.speciiilly feriio with respect to tlio 
mnuiicr of obtaining commissions in the army. 
These, instiMul of being the reward of a mili- 
tary education or oC valor iu the iield, were 
piu'chnsed by those who were able to pay the 
price, i\i\d the usage had so long pveYiiiled 
that the Iran suction had come to be regarded 
aa other business methods of the public market. 
The British officer jiurcliascd lus commission. 
He held it aa long as he chose, subject, of 
course, to the discipline of the army, and then 
sold his rank to some other aspiiant, who, 
henceforth took bis place in llie service. 

It Ift to t\\e credit of the BritUU Govenv- 
mciit that thia crying abuse did not originate 
in an Act of Parliament, but in a Royal war- 
rant, wherein the privilege of purchasing corn- 
missions was gianted by tlie sovereign. It is 
needless to say to liow great an extent merit 
WJ19 discDurngcd niid demerit promo ter I under 
Biieli a system. It was detcrminGtl by tbo 
Liberal jV[inistry tliab the practice of purchas- 
ing commissions slionld cease, In the summer 
of 1871 a Bdi for tlie Recirgiinizatioii nf the 
Army was introduced by Cardwell, Secretary 
of War, and, after a hot debate, was adopted 
on the 3d of July in t!iat year. The House 
of Lords, however, talcing advantage of the 
fact that tliQ session was near its close, refused 
to concur, and tho Government suddenly found 
itself balked in the work of reform. It re- 
mained for Gladstone, liowever, to discover a 
^Yay through the erabavvassmout, and at the 
Hamo time to set the jninisteriul foot with some 
emphasis on the recusant House of Lords. 
He boldly declared that tlie sovereign, iiuder 
cViroction of tho Ooverm^ient should, of her o^Yn 
prerogative, cancel the Royal warrant on which 
the abuses in tho army were dependent. This 


was nccordiugly done ; bat the daring prcceclurc 
on the part of the j\Iiiiistry created great ex- 
citement, and, on the whole, tended to weaken 
the hold of tlie Prime minister oven on his 
own folloM’eis in Parliament. 

We have now arrived at that period in 
recent Hiiglibli history when tho Alabama 
Claims, held and urged by the Govcriiment 
of the United States against Great Britain, 
were brought to settleniont before the Geneva 
Tribunal. An account of tho proceedings 
liefore this august court, and tlie judgment 
given thereby against Great Britain, has 
already been jiresentod. At the fcains time, 
England was shaken by the throes jf Conti- 
nental Eui’opc. Now it was timt the Emperor 
Nap<deon III. entered upon the la^^t rash act 
of his astonishing career. He dei^lared war 
against Prussia for a cause which posterity 
must ever hold ridiculous. His armies wer^ 
defenteih and his Empire went down with 
himself amid the 'fire and smoke from the 
crater of Sedan. Komi n ally a prisoner for a 
brief season at Williolmshohc, he soon loft tlm 
laud of bis captivity and i*epaired to England* 
Theie, with the dethroned Emprei:*^ and his 
suu, Pviace Ue took up \m resi- 

dence at CJiiselhiirst, where, on the 9th of 
January, 1873, he died, being in tho sixty- 
fifth year of his age. 

Rosiiining tho broken narrative of the Edii- 
cutional Reform in Great Britain, we come to 
consider the effort made by tlie Gkdstouo 
Ministry, in 1878, for the passage of the Irisli 
University Bill. At the opening of Parlia-* 
moil I tho Queen had indicated in her speech 
the iinpoitanco of the subject to wliicV tho 
attention of the two Houses was^ to be directed. 
Tho measiiro proposed was the work of Glad- 
stone, and upon that state.sman devolved the 
duty of defending the plan which he had 
devised for the betteinient of the Higher Edu- 
cation in Ireland. That country, like England, 
had two priucipal universities. The first was 
tlie University of Dublin, old and well estab- 
lished, thoroughly inter woven in all its laws, 
usages, and nianageiiieiit witli the Church of 
England, or rather, the Episcopal Cluuch in 
Ireland, of which it constituted the educational 
expression. As n matter of eouvse, the Cath- 
olics were excluded from its benefits. This ia 
to say that Dublin University was open to tho 
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elecb one-fifth of the Irish people — the fifth 
composed in large measvu’e of Englishmen and 
their imniecUale desceiulnnts — while to the 
other four-fifths nil of ita fountains weio sealed. 
The second institution wng the coinpaiatively 
recent Queen’s Uiuversity, nu account of the 
founding of which lias Leeii given al ready. 
This university was a striedy secular esttiblish' 
meiifc; and in that system of government, also, 
the Catholics lind ueitl^er part nor lot. In a 
word, the itniversity privileges of Ireland, 
with the exception of those furnished by a 
siuall Catholic University, eatabliahcd and 
supported by thorn selves, were totally denied 
to the Irish Catbolieg in their own country. 
The Catholic youth might indeed enter the 
Queen’s University; but that institution was 
conducted on principles which no Catholio 
could accept without breaking with his Church, 
fmd such a course could not rationally ho ex- 
pected of n people so ardently devoted to the 
in ter eats of their own religion. 

The Bill proposed by Gladstone must, if 
possible, meet the contradictory condition a ex- 
isting among the Irish people. The project 
was one of extreme difficulty. The Glad- 
Blonian idea was to remove from Dublin Uni- 
versity iLs den oiiii nation Ell character, and nt the 
fiftiue time to make it centml and paramount 
to all the other colleges in the Island. Dublin 
was to be the con tor and sun of the system. 
Tiiia made necessary tlie removal from the in- 
Blitntim the Faculty of Theology; for it 
was absurd to suppose that the young men of 
Ireland could png^s the ordeal of that body of 
instruction. In the next place, it was neces- 
sary to strike from the currlculuin such 
departmeuN of iiiqiuiy ns PliiloRophy 

nod Modern History; for it could not be 
hoped that any professor in the world was 
sufficiently adroit to give inslriiction iu that 
system of ethics which was deduced from 
theological dog raaa^ without putting at naught 
both the facts of psychology and violating 
every sentiment of those to whom he should 
address his iiisti’iiction. The general result 
therefore was, that Dnldin Uiiiveisity, though 
Indicatod us the cojiter of the Irish system, 
was to bo considerably red need in the extent 
and variety of its curriculum. Such a mcflsiire 
could but ofieiid, not only the University 
itself, but the whole Episcopalian S3"stein of 


which it was a part. The event soon sluiwcn 
that the smaller institutions, some Ini^ one 
reason, and sojuc for another, were in like 
manner ofiended; for where ia the university 
or college wliich, under the iuspimtion of local- 
ism, is not film to regard itself ns aupicnief 
■VVlicre is the college which voluntarily eiitora 
into a system where its own place is that of 
perpetual subordination ? 

We may not here enter into nil tlmt was 
said iu the great debates between tlic Liberals 
and the Conservatives relative to the Irish Uni- 
versity Bill. It bad been noted aheady Unit 
the Gladstone Minis try was losing its hold 
upon rurliamcnt and tlie country. Occasional 
elections for filling Pavliamentavy vacancies 
hud told against the G()vcrnineiit. Hero and 
there tlie Con soj-va lives gained a incmlior. 
The Oppobitio]!, under the leadership of 
Disraeli, began to display unusual sjiirit. 
Thcio WGie dissensions in the Ministry itself, 
and the mis takes, which not a few had hceii 
made by the dominant party during the last 
four years, were skillfull’’ ]>auided hy the 
Conservative ora ten’s. Perhaps, moreover, 
there was somethijig in that jiolitical I'cstloss- 
ness which, in all fiee or aeini-freo countries, 
80 frequently displays itself iu the change of 
I Gild CIS foj’ tne mere sake of changing. In the 
present instiineo, it can not he doubled tlmt 
England had been constantly ag ita toil since 
the accession of Gladstone to power, and now 
the country was tired of agitation. It was 
clear to the IVlinisters tiieiuselvos tlmt tlieii 
days in office wove miinbored. WJion tlie 
Irish University Bill was put on its second 
reading in Parliament, it was dofimted by a 
nifljmityof Ihroo voles. 'Ihc majority was, of 
com sc, composed of the Oonsorvalives, the 
Riidiciil Irish ])avty, and other diHaffeetcd 
Liberals. 'Ilio Gladstone Minirttcra resigned 
their offices, and the Queen called Disraeli to 
form a new Cahinot. The latter declined the 
seivico, for the ri'ason that it was not clear to 
him that he could command a majority in llio 
House of Com in Oils. The Gladatonlans wore 
accordingly recalled to ollico. 'Uie Cabinet 
was roenng time ted, and fclie Goverumoutd ragged 
oti feebly for a season. 

'Ibis method, Jiowevcr, was not to the 
liking of the Prime Minister, Ho dotovmincd 
to regain all or to lose all hy dissolving Par- 
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liaincnt and appealing , to tho people. The 
aunoancGiueiit of this d^tcvuiinalion v,’aft a 
com pie to surprise. The elections which en- 
sued were hardly begun until itwns clear that 
a great political roilction had taken place 
throughout the country. Tlic bottom motive 
ill it all was simply the English fear that the 
car of Eefonn propelled by tho Libertil party 
^vas piisliod too fast and too far. That polit- 
ical timidity for which the British Nation 1ms 
been proverhml since its emergen oo from tho 
Middle Ages, ngain prevailed to chcick the 
progress of those salutary movements >Yhich 
had marked the history of the last mx years. 
The Libemla were defeated at the i)olls, and 
the Conservatives came hack to the House of 
Commons with a majority of fifty Jii embers. 

Tho Gladstone Ministry now made haste to 
retire, and Disraeli was at once installed as 
Prime Minister. Thus, in the spring of 1874, 
that extraordinary mid eccentric personage, 
that genius born ot an Oriental race in the 
foggy island of Britain, was for the last time 
placed ill one of the proudest political po.ri- 
tions to which the statesnien of modern times 
may aspire. The Cabinet whioli be constructed 
was one of great ability. Lord Cairns was 
made CbanGellor; Lord Dniby, Secretary of 
Foicign ATairs; Lord Salisbury, Secretary for 
India ; Lord Carnarvon, Secretary for the Col- 
onies ; Mr. Cross, Secretary for Home Affairs ; 
Mr. Hardy, Secretary of \Var ; Mr. Hunt, Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty; SirStaftbrd North- 
CO to, Chaiicollor of the Exchequer. As for 
Gladstone, Iio virtually retired from .sight, 
coming into tho House of Cumin on s only at 
intervals, and speaking little on llio questions 
proposed by tho new Governniont The 
lately triumphant Liiierals wcjit into a polit- 
ical eclipse, wliich, in tho com so of the next 
throe years, threatened to be total, if not per- 
petual. 

For a season after tlic accession of tho Con- 
servative Ministry, no striking display of foico 
was seen under the new political order. Ojio 
of tho first contests in rarliainent wn.s over a 
mcasuro introduced into tho Hou.se of Lords 
by the Archbiriia[> of Canterbiuy for the Eeg- 
iilaiioii of Public Worship. "We liava already 
had oeeaBiiai to refer to the eceleshialical move- 
ment, which had been observed ia the Episco- 
pal Fstablisliinciit towards tho Chureli of 


Hume. The iinpiilsc in this direction imd had 
it.s origin in tho extrame High Cbwrehism of Ihn 
University of Oxford. As a result, an exces-s 
of Ritualism had appeared in many of the 
first church PS iu tlio Kingdom, iiir-onnicli that 
the diflereuce between tho Episcopal worship 
therein and the ceremonies in the Catliolio 
cathedrals consisted chielly in the distinction. 
But not nil, not even a majority, of tho 
Clunclimen of the Establishment followed in 
the wake of this movement Many held 
back, preferring the bimplev and severer forma 
of worship wiiich had been banded down fi'om 
tlio r-cign of Edward VI. Ag a result, tlieio 
cnino to pass great and perplexing diversities 
in the religious manners and doctrines of tho 
people — tills infiide of the Eslablisbed Church. 
The existing ecclesiastical hnv was not siilR- 
cient to prevent the divergences of practice 
and belief, and an appeal was made to the civil 
law to legulate whafc the Church Oourts could 
no longer control. A spirited debate ensued 
on tlie Archbishop of Canterbury's Bill, and 
the measure wfl3 at length forced through 
Parliament by tlm dominant party. But it 
was soon dificoYcred that, so fur from flccom- 
plisliiiig tho expected results, so far from 
bringing the methods of wor.slrip and ilocfcrino 
to a common atniidaid, the Act proved to be 
a mere nullity, slmidiiig in the statute as tho 
exprepsion of a wish and purpose rather than 
ns a vital energy. 

The next governmental measure which 
domaiHled the attention of rarlianieiit w^ns a 
bill for the pro lectio ii of them that go down 
lo the aea in ships. It had came to the atten- 
tion of the publio that a Imge part of tho 
vast incrcbniit nmvino of Great Britain waa 
unseaworthy — unsnfo as a vehiclG of commerce 
and passage. Tho existing laws on the subject 
W’cre imperfect, mofibetive. Indeed, the cur- 
reii t legislation was of a character to aggra- 
vate tlie alnise; for the laws of iiisiiranco 
provoked and perpoLuated the evil. The sliip- 
owners little enred to hear the expense of 
marine improvements niid of such outlays as 
'Wore rerjuipite to keep tboir ships in lepair, 
for the reason tluiL they were well inbuj'cd, 
and, in hundreds of instances, it was aoUmlly 
profit ahlo to the owners that theiv vepsela 
should go to the bottom of the sea- But this ^ 
method of aeenrity and gain involved the loss 
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of valuable inei’clianclisG imcl still more vtUu- 
able hiimau lives* The agitatiou agiuiiat tlie 
existing abuse was kil by Mv. PlimsoU, a 
pliihuithropic member uf the House of Coin- 
moiis, and after fiery and angry debates, ex- 
tending to in id summer, a bill wan fiiiiilly 
passed for tlie better protection of JCiiglisli 
seamen find English commerce. 

WUli the yeni 1875 there came into modem 
British history a new cuiulition, wliicli may be 
defined as Imperial is in The appearaueo of 
Buch a fact in the iiiidt5t of a deinooiatic nge 
and R people p oil ti rally piogic&^ive may h\> ac- 


counted for by three circiimstfiiiCGS. The fiist 
of these weis that ever-reviving Enatein Ques- 
tion, by winch tUo att^^ntlou of England was 
drawn away fiom the Home Islnnds, and fioin 
Western Eiiiope, to the con t' tries of the Enst — 
to Egypt* tn Cretn, tn Qrooco, nii<l to tlio Otto- 
ftian Em pile* Eaniiliniitv with the coiUiie 
of events in tliose far laiu!s brought of iiecog- 
bUj', out of the Tjovant, a cci tain inodicnm of 
Eastern idoria, which, though they might novel 
grow in English seil, were nevertheless planted 
therein political conseivatories, and looked on 
>?ith some wonder as interesting exotics. The 


second circnm^itaiiOG was the exlstonco of the 
Biitisli East Indian Empire, and the rohitiona 
of that vast couutiy and of those muUuudb 
nous populations with the Kutsiun Power. As 
far liack as tlio days of Lord CIivc, moic par- 
tic ulai ]y as long ago as the times of Wai ron 
Hastings, the British mind peicoivcd eeitain 
gorgeous outlines, ceitain apleiuhd ciiimili in 
the Oiiental heavens, iij icier the shadow of 
which tlie existing social and political seiiti- 
menu of Gicab Brb/un ’\^ere aoinowliat modi 
fled. Ill the third 2)la(‘e, W'o imiy rcicr the 
balf-ibnued Imperialist coueepU of lhcfr.p days 
to the Prime Uruustcr of 
Englfiml. Hisuudi was nn- 
doubledly one of the most 
goigeous and spectacular of 
model n slate^^nien. Uim- 
self of Eastern dcseenl, hiv 
mind natmally inclined to 
tho vast and siilendid, not 
to say tlic file tit ion H, in 
national cliaraetcr, Eew 
men of tlio contury liavo 
eherished and f o How e d 
YUbtc'r and liighev anihi Lions 
llinn ho. Soon nl tei hia iic* 
cepsion tn jiower, it hecanio 
evident tluit liis dreams weio 
of many eoloia, and of a 
foreign east. One of Iho 
striking man i festal ions of 
tills disposition (*iime to the 
euiface at the o]HMiing of 
Pailimnont in 1870, The 
Pilmo I\I inis ter an no mi cod 
that the Queen of Eng- 
land was about to add to 
her joyal lilies that of 
Enipiesa of India. Tlie piopo'^ition was 
strongly opposed by iiuiiiy of the Liliernls, and 
was, pci baps dl^'bMeful a inajmity ol tbo 
English iicotilo. The prc'j'^uro Iroiu witliouL 
was, in this respect, so onijdmtic tlial the Min- 
htry ngiced that the new honoi nnd title 
should not bo employed in the Home King' 
doin of Great Biitain, hut only alnoad; tliat 
is, in India itself. Ther \\o\c many statemnem 
so atout in their English preforenccp as to 
argiiQ tlmt tho Imperial f iadem of the Indies, 
nrndo new, so to ".poak, for tlio ccension, was 
no addition to tho crown of Alfred and the 
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'Conqucroi', of I'laiitageuct and Tudor. But 
die Bpleudordovmg Prime JtmislBr had his 
\va,y, iiud Viotoi’icV reiguod tis lijjupi'BBa of 
iiidifi. 

Il is in Qvidciicc tliab fclic Queen of Eng- 
land greatly admired and lionoreil the reinarlt* 
able pei'fiouagQ nt the head ot her Govori)ment. 
Wc may not nGsuino that this admiration was 
personal j or that it ^vas 
even a reciprocal seiiLi- 
mont for the Prime Min- 
ister’s loyalty aud devo- 
■tioii to lioi’self. Tlie 
fUiughtor of tliQ Duke 
of Kent lins never been 
(gontiniontjik Her Ger- 
jnan descent and English 
education/ ns well as tlie 
tmeUtions of tlie English 
crown, have conspired to 
unake mul to keep lier 
Olio of the -moat pi’iictical 
of great women. Ilor 
admiration for Diaraoli 
rested vathev upon that 
strong conservatism 
wliioli ho disiilnyod in 
politics and his fidelity 
to tlio royal and aria to- 
cratic order in Great 
Britain. To these ele- 
ments of Engliah nation- 
■ality none was more 
faithful than ho. 

It was natural under 
these conditions that the 
■Queen should devise 
some diatiiiguiahed honor 
for the ‘ man who Imd 
Borved her Govern men t 
so long and well. If the 
-honor wove over to come, 
tho time wns at hand to 
confer it. Eisracli was 
already in his seventy-first year. At that 
ago a statesman can hardly be blamed for 
In old 11 g back upon tho hard-fought battle 
of life, and for consulcving the expediency 
of a brief day of rest ero tho curtain 
fall. Ill snch a condition of affairs an Eu- 
‘glish leader naturally looks to the peerage* 
Already, in 1868, tho Queen had signified her 


desjr-e to make Disraeli a Peer of the reahn. 
But at that date ho did not feel ihiLt Lliu lime 
laid come for bis reluemeiit fioai that great 
arena, the House of Commons. He accord- 
ingly declined tlie honor for liiineelf, but ac- 
cepted for lus ivife the title aud dignity of 
Yiscoimtess of Benconsficld. In 1876 tlio con* 
ditiona were altered. On the llth of Au- 


gust ill that summer, being then in the full 
tide of his power and renown, he made hia 
Inst speech in tho Houao of Commons, and it 
haa been noted tWt the closing wotdg of the 
speech wore existence of that 

On tho following morning it was announced 
throughout England that Bonjamm Disraeli 
Imd been created a Peer under the title of 
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the Earl of B eac on ss field; nor ^vna tlie honor lePS 
(liatingnished for the fact that it nnee had 
been tondeved to Edmund Burke, and by Uhn 
declined. 

The Ameriojin reader Avill not iindershnid 
that such a change of relation ns that fli rough 
'which Lord Blmiooii.s field passed in 187fi ijti- 
plies the disap peaiaiicc of the actor from pub- 
lic life. It means in England that his active 
career in ParliiinioiiL, in ore particularly in 
the House of Commons, is at an cud. In the 
case of Bcaconsfield, he wna destined yet to 
appear in one of the most dianmtio spectacles 
of the lust quarter of the ninotconth coiUury ; 
namely, in the Congress of Berlin. Wg shall 
not in this ]ilaee, bnt vatlier in a subsiMjnent 
cliaptcr, naniite the revival of the Eastern 
Question ni Eiiro[)can jiolitics, the war be- 
twsen Turkey on tlie one side and Servia ami 
Montcnegio, iu,' 3 ))Jrecl by Russia, on the otiior; 
the coufevence at Coi^stantlnople ; the 
and incidents of the Tiircn-Bnssian Wiiv) tlie 
issue of that conflict; and, finally, the asseinlily 
and deliiierations of the lateiimtioiiul Ainbas* 
sadors at Berlin, in July of 1878. Ah thoso 
inattcra belong rather to the recent history of 
Eastern Europe than to the annals of Groat 
Biitain It is sufiicient in this counocticui to 
record the fact that the interests ainl ropiita- 
tion of England were sustained in the Con- 
gress of Berlin by the Earl of Bcacoiibficld in 
a manuor most satisfactory to tlie nation. The 
Bjitish public .saw with delight her represent- 
ative standing in that great conference face 
to face 'with Prince Bisinarclc, his equal in in- 
tell eel a lid almost liLs equal aa a diplomatist 
We here draw near the close of the ohaptoi' 
covering the most icceiit evotita in Englifsli. 
Kbtevy. It only YemninR to present an outllno 
of ft few additional inovemcnls to In’iiig tlio 
narrative to a close. It is exceedingly difficult 
to give a true hif^tmical estimate of tiiono tend- 
encies and inspects of society lying imnuxli- 
atcly under our own fih 'Nervation. lu suc-h a 
case, perspective if^ wiiuLing, and the miiid of 
the wi'ltcr IS iiiieonsciniirly swayed by the 
dominant; fceinpor and passion of the day. On 
the Piirlianieiitavy side, the grcatosl by fur of 
all the more recent iigitiitioiis in England 
that sugge.sted by the words Home Rule. 
The exj)rf'''si(>n was not new. Ever .since the 
union of Ireland with England at the begin' 


uing of tlic iiresent eentury, an occasional 
demand ha<l been made for the croiitinii of an 
Irisi\ PiirliameiU, as a nieaus of dissipating tho 
cbrouic disi'ontent of tlie people of that Island. 
It was believed by a small liody of public 
men, tluit, Avitlunit any gonoinl disturbance of 
the .so-called Imperial system by which Great 
Britain and Ji eland wore held in union, ii 
Parlmmontary body might be properly ])or- 
iiiittcd in the latter country, having jurisdic- 
tion and ])rcrogative in all mailers ol local 
legislation- would signify, in ii word, 

that tlie vexed and vexing quo.stion which Imd 
so much (Ilstiirbed the Groat Piirliament with 
respect (o tho airairs of Ireland miglit bo re- 
man (h-d eonstitutmmilly to mi Ivisih IIousd of 
Commons, lor satisfactory seltlenient. 

As early ns I8G8, i> Israeli himself, in a 
canvass of the coniUiy. Inal spoken of an agi- 
tation at that time appearing in Ireland for 
the mensuic arieywavdrt known i\a I Lime Rule. 
An Irish pol ideal organ i /.at ion alieady had 
been efreelcd under the name of Ihc Home 
Ride League for tlie promotion of this cause*. 
During tho eighth dcoado which followed, and 
rLUiuing hen oath tho o von Us narrated in iho' 
pi'ccodiiig pages, was this now form of agitaLi{m. 
At length the paities in 111 n gland ])Ogan to eoio 
bider the question, and to divide on the new 
issue presell ted in Irisli politics. Meaawliile iho 
Cfoveinincnt got oil its IuuuIh two petty African 
wars, ftii aceoiml of wld<5h will bo given ]n’0.4- 
GiiUy. The gtoat eon flic t he tween Turkey and 
Russia came and went. In 1877 a period of 
business doprcsHion ciimc, to bo iol lowed with 
that i no vi table distress anil di scon tout among 
the common people which always train al'ier 
commercial panics and oollap.scs. The winter 
(if 1878 was one of groat sovority. There is 
one fact in niodcrn .society whicli, jierliapS' 
fortunately for tho world, polith’al [)iirLieH can 
not explain away. No He, how(ivor adroit, 
can make a hungry nuin bolieve that he is 
full. No loud-mouthed pvafess\ons<il' devolimi 
Lp the cause of the sii fib ring on the ])art o(‘ a 
dominant faction in Govern in on I can mnk(i 
tlie siiflbrei's follow longer tho lumnor.s of pre- 
tenders. It is for this obvious reason ilml the 
days of distress uro always days tif political 
revulsion. In 1878 aiul 1879 the poorer 
people of tho kingdom, especially in Ireland, 
felt the pang.s of hunger, and, resorting to tlio 
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fiiiblhriG fallacy of pain, they laid the Ida me 
<)f their coiidilioa on tlio Coiiporvativc (jtov- 
erninoiit. IVFauy otlior circumstances, which 
may nob bo eniuneratccl hero, added to the 
popular disGoiitcut and the consequent wenkeii' 
ing oC the Min late vuil party. 

As to the lii herald, we have seen liow com- 
pleto nnd dispiriting was their downfall in 
1874. With the lotliomcnt of CTlaclstone no 
competent leader of the Opposition could be 
found, and the Liberal party Avenb fiom bad 
to worse, until, in 1876 and 1877, it may be 
said to havo reached the nadir. Eut it is iu 
the nature of political vicissitudes that the 
bottom point of decline is ihc point of re- 
action and revival The Liberals emerged 
at tlie very time when tlie Conservatives, 
^Ycighcd down by the unfortunate condition 
of the country, began to ainlc. The Home 
Rule agitation lay like a bank of clouds 
across SL George's Cliannel. The time had 
come; Gladstone suddenly loomed up from 
his rotirenient, where he had amused himself, 
ill tho meantime, with controversial essays 
ivgwwwt wot 

tlio policy, but tho existence of tlio Couaerva- 
tivG Government. He 'defied tho Ministry 
mid dared thorn to submit iho?n selves and 
tlioir nuaisiiros to Ihe people. The cimllengo 
was not at tho fust accepted. Tlie Parliament 
was already nearing Jts Constitutional limita- 
tion, At length tlio Ministers wore latlier 
provoked and taunted into a dis'joliition and 
nn appeal to the people. The same occ lined 
in March of 1880, and tho elections followed 
soon afterwards. As soon ns the rcsiiUs be- 
gan to bo (Icohired, it was ovideiit that one of 
the greatest political rciictioiKs ever knowm in 
England had taken place. The Conservatives 
were routed. When the smoko elcnrccl up, 
and tlio footings were made, tho triunipluuit 
Ijiborals came out of the contest with a ma- 
jority of a liundrcd and twenty mcnihers, and 
the humiliation which they hud wnfreicxl six 
years before was visited in douldo moasuro 
upon fchoir oppononts. 

At the first, it seemed that tho shock had 
))ocn folfc as Jiigh ns the Tluono itself The 
Queen, in bo far as she was permitled under 
tho English ConstiluLiou to have political 
eciitlmonls, was heartily with tho Conserva- 
tivea, and it may not be doubted that she feU 
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not only a woman's mortification, but a Qiieeu's 
grief, at tlic Liberal triumph. Her feeiiiigs in 
thi-^ reepoot Avorc still furtlier wounded by the 
fact tliat G huh tune must again be called to tbo 
bead of the Government. This icsult she was 
huvuan enough to try to obviate. She iirat 
sent for Lord Har ting ton, and requested liini 
to forpia now Cabinet; but that nobleman ivas 
unwilling to a‘=fsuinG a respouaibility which he 
knew to bcTong to the groat leader of the 
Liberals. The sovereign then called Lord 
Gmnville; Init ho also declined, for the same 
leason Mdiich had prevailed with Hiirtiogton* 
It only remained for tho Queen to yield to the 
inevitable, and summon Gladstone again to 
])ow'Cr. This accordingly was clone, and a new 
Ministry was constituted, into whose hands 
some of the Jiiost important issues of the age 
\vero remanded at once for solution. 

But we may pioperly here turn aside from 
the stimiig Parlhimeulnry dramas about to be 
eiiacted, to present an outline of those two 
mimic African wars in which the British 
Government became involved during the as- 
of ♦ Tbo fws t of tb^ 

the Ashrtntee War. The petty African king- 
dom of Ash an tee lies on the interior of the 
Gold Coast, eastward from Liberia. It com* 
prises an area of about seventy thousaud 
square miles, and a population of move than a 
million. Tlio capital is Cooninssie, at a con- 
siderable distance from the const, Here ihe 
iiulive monarch held his court in a sort of 
barbaric splendor. The Asliaiitee Kingdom 
was organized on the basis of a military aris- 
tocracy. A number of petty lords had each 
bis local court and government. ]\fany of 
the usages of the Ashautees are repulsive 
to the aentinienta of Europeans. The prae- 
ticG of polygamy is iiniveisal, and tho 
constitution of the kingdom assigns to the 
monaioli an exact maximum of three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three wives. TTio 
religion of the laud demands human f^acrifiees, 
Bucdi offer ill ga being made in the belief that 
the dead arc in need of eervanta nnd attend- 
ants in tho other 'world. 

For a long time the Aslmiitees had liold 
relatiuna wdth tho Lutch on the African coastr 
From them the king, by treaty, received an 
amuial tribute in return for the nd vantages 
which the Dutch miners had iu the country,. 
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III Older to iiiiderstftiid the situation we must Ashnntee? to terms, eoinpalling the king to 
take into consideration also the Fantees, wliose pay an indemnity of six thousand ounces of 
teiTitoiy lay between Ashantee Laud and the gold, and to give up his son as a hostage. A 
Gulf of Guiiien. The Aahanfceos and the Bntisli pro tec tom to was eg tahlished ovei’ Fan- 
Fan tecs were kinsmen by race descent, and had tee Land, and ull the other petty dependencies 
been in alliance, hut at length became estranged between the river Prah and the sea. In 1843 
and hostile. The territories of the two States the Crown of England asaurned the govern- 
weie divided by the river Pj-ali, and ncross ment of this part of the coast, and frojn that 
this stream warlike excursions were frequently time forth there was mutual suspicion and 
niaclo, tlie one people into the country of tlm mutual misunderstanding between the Euro- 
other. On two or three former acca<,ions the pcaiib and the Ashaiitecs. At length, ip 1867, 
Luglish had bocji at war with the Ashantee au arrangemont was made between the Ea* 
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nation, and in one conspicuous instiince had 
HU ills red a disastrous and humiliating defeat. 
On the 7 til of August, 1826, Sir Charles 
McCarthy, then in charge of British interests 
on tho Gold Coast, fought a Imtblo with tlio 
arm}'' of the Ashantee king, ten thousand 
strong, at Dudowali, wa^ defeated by tlie ne- 
groes, and' himself slain. Only about fifty 
men of tho whole foi'co succeeded in reaching 
tho English head-qiiartora in Fan toe Land, 
which was the huso of operations. 

Of course, Great Britain sdfon brought tho 


gliah and tho Dutch, by which all the forts of 
the latter lying eastward of the Sweet Kiver 
were surrendered to Great Britain, while all 
the English forts west of that river were given 
to tho Dutch, By this trausaction the king 
of Aslianteft lost the annual stipend which 
lind been paid to him for tl\o rights of oecu- 
p alley by the Dutch. As a couseqence, 
he justly claimed that the English, in tak- 
ing control in place of the Dutch, had os- 
suined their obligations to himself. But this 
claim wa^ disallowed or neglected by the 
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Bi’itisli authorities, aivd hcoaiao tljo basis of 
liostilifcy- 

Tho immediate occasion of the outbieah of 
the wai, however, ^vus the act of one of 'the 
Aaliaiitee ehicftuiiiij, in decoding four Euro- 
peans into his town and niubuig them piriaon- 
era. The Bntiah Govevnov: denumded the fciu- 
veuder of these captives, and the demand 


refused i)y tlie Ash an tee Icing. Several otlior 
eirciini'^tiinees aggravaLcd the dilficidty. The 
Fan tees were in alliance with llio Ihiglisb, or 
vathev tuidev theiv pudectvon, und this five t was 
a Boarce of alarm aad On the part of 

the Icing of A si i an tee Ilis ill -feeding grcMv 
tofijueh a pktdi that, eaily in 187^, ho took tlie 
hazardous stop nf ci orbing tlie lhah with an 
uriny, thus" invading the land of the Fnnifti's. 


By tins aob he van brought into direct contact 
witJi tlio Bjjtis}], iiuf] the Home Govcinnicnt 
wn3 coiistuuned to send out an aiiiiy to bring 
the I'ofmctoiy iiatiou to su hi mas ion. Tlic coni' 
111 and nf tho expedition, which was soiiL out 
ill tho fall o( 18TH, was given to Biv (hnnet 
Wtilseley, who rciifhod the (jfild Coiust ia the 
' of October, and found an army of 

Ashautec.s, forty 
thoufiimd strong, 
1 curly to oppose iiis^ 
piogrcs.s. But if 
they had been foin 
luuidrod tliouBaud 
strong tliey could 
hardly, hy their 
luilf-siivago jiiolhodi^ 
of warfare, liave 
stayed the Brilisli 
invasion of thoir 
country. 

On tho 20 th of 
Jainmry, in the fol- 
lowing year, the 
Eiigliali crossed the 
Brail, and eiitored 
A^hantcc Laud. 
They mot and de- 
feated tlie native 
uiniy in two or tliiee 
hiUtlerf, and on tho 
4 th of Fu))ninry 
icm-hcd Coomn*^ 4 G. 
Tluv AslunUco Icing 
wm now glad ta 
iimfcc uluit tcniisliG 
Jiirght wi<li tlio mi- 
fjiU'ror. livery tiling 
must bo (lone with 
tho ntniost haste. Ik 
wuH well known to 
Sir Oainet tliut a 
inontlfs delay in I but 
region would lie fatal lo Jiis anny ; for the feveis 
ftud other maladies to uliieh Eorojiejms wcio 
BOhiecL in tlie Alrican ‘.lunmer woio iar more 
lahil than the oxigencios of but lie. Tdio 
English cmumiuvdev aecurdingly exavled Iur 
teinis Hi haste, and .set out foi the coast, 
t >00111 a?sie was hiirnetl. An indemnity ot 

fifty tbouyjind oiintTS of gold was agree/ 1 to 
by the king, ami the hit tor was oliliged to 
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fenouiiae IiIb clniniB of sovereignty ovtjv tlic 
potty States ^vhicli Imtl liitliorto been .subject 
to him. He was also obliged to gnuit free- 
dom of ti'ade between liis capital and tlio 
'COflst, iiud to iccep ojjeii tlje highway from 
CooimissiG to tho river Pnih, Finally^ lie 
must agree to reiiouiico and abolisli the 
pmctkjQ of liumari sacii/fcc. Sir Garnet 
Wolaeloy then retired from tho country, and 
the expedition returned to England. 

hloro important by far was the war witli 
the Zulus of South'Caflterii Africa. Zulu 


PONTOON BRIDGE 

Ijand lies to the north of tho colony of | 
Natal. It has a seadine of about a hundred ; 
and thirty rniles, and includes ninoug ita 
population soveraf important tribes. Hie coun- 
try ia U) a great extent aboriginal in both its 
people and prodnotio 7 is Tho wild Animals 
pcGuliiii to the region represent several African 
types, ftuch as the antelope, tho rbinocorosj tho 
hippopntamufi, tiic buflhlo, and f/io fmii. The 
pco[)lo arc bravo, wniliho, csncrgotic At tbo 
time of tbo outbreak of tho Zulu war, the icing 
of tho 00 entry waa Cetewayo, or Cctahwayo, 
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as it is Bometimcs written. For aeon eiderable 
peiiod bn bad been on tnims of friendfahip and 
intimacy with the English, but was in con* 
stunt dilliculty with tlie Boers, or half 'Dutch 
peoples of the adjacent Transrmil Repubhe. 
Tlie same thing was true of other native tribes, 
some of whom were always nt war with the 
Boors. It appeal's that the civil adliirs of the 
Transvaal were badly managed. When Sir 
Theophilus Shcpstoiie was sent out us Gov 
eriior of tho British colonics on this part of 
the African coast he was led to believe that 


OVER THE PRAK, 

the Boers desired to pass under the doniinioQ 
of Great Britain. He accordingly published a 
declAvatiou to llm effect that the Transvaal 
Bepubhe had become a part of the BWtish 
Do nun ion. It thus happened that England, 
by nn act of nsiirpntion, inherited the cjunirels 
and difliculties of the Boers with their neigh- 
bors. The Zulus were greatly alarmed by the 
new fifipect of afTaivSy aud became suspicious 
and jealous .of everything done by the Euro- 
peans in their part aP the country. 

One of the disputes between Zulu taiRi 
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ttufl tka Tranavaal IlepubliG was with leapect 
to til 6 ownership of a small territory lying 
betWGon the two States, The matter wna 
referi'od to tho dccifiion of British (Jonimia- 
alouGrs, wlio made the award in favor of the 
XnUis Bub the new Britiali Governor, Sir 
Bnrtlo Frero, refused or iioglectad to exeento 
tlic terms of tho settlement. Octewayo was 
Biii’p vised and angered that tlic English author- 
ities, after Jmviiig decided the question in his 
favor, ahould bo guilty of what seemed to him— 
and to all the world — to he an act of bad 
faith. Hog til i Lies biako out. Tho English 
Governor demanded that the Zulu army 
all on Id be disorganized and dispersed. Cete- 
Avayo refused to acquiesce, and the British 
forces began lUi invasion of the country of the 
Zulus. On the 22d of Januaiy, 1879, a 

severe battle Avas 
fougli t and tlio 
English were ut- 
terly defeated. 
The disaster Avas 
humiliating in 
the last degree, 
and Avns, as a 
matter of course, 
soon retrieved. A 
new f()r(^o under 
command of Eovd 
Gil cl ins ford, again 

ni a relied into Zu- 
lu Land, routed 
the barbarians, captured the king, and brought 
the AA^ar to im end before tho ruicldlo f>f aiitiimn 
Tho native inonnvchy was aiiolisbed, and a 
civil goveriinunit, known as the New Republic, 
Avag organized in its stead. As for tho 
dethroned king, he was renmnded to ini pris- 
on men fc, but tlm ]wmcipal native chieftains, 
Avho had lieen his subjects, were permitted to 
remain iu local authority. 

One of tlie principal incidents of this potty 
and by no mcuiia honorahlo war, was the 
death, in one of the skirmishes with the Zulus, 
of the Prince Imperial of Fmnoo. An account 
has alrcad}^ been given of the retirement of 
Napoleon IIP, with Eugenie and their son, 
to Chisel burst, in EnghuKk There, for about 
Bcven yeiiis, the educiitiun of tlie Prince was 
conducted at the military school of Wool- 
wich Arsenal. After his graduation lie 


would fain sco actual Avarfaro. Tlio Prince 
appears to have had in him iniicli Bcntiment 
and roman CO. Wlmn tho Zulu Avar broke outi 
several of his classmates Avore in the army of 
Loul Chelmsford, and tlic Prince, at his own 
earnest request, avus assigned to a place on tho 
OeiiGraVs staff In this j‘QlatioJi lie entered 
Zulu Land, and exhibited (luring the campaign 
much military spirit. He was assigned, on a 
certain occasion, to the command of a rccon- 
no i to ring party, having the duty of deter- 
mining the sitimtiou of affairs about twenty 
miles from camp, While ou this expedition, 
his company avus surrounded by a large force 
of Zulus, and in tho effort to cut hia way 
through, the Prince A^as killed, His ijody 
Avas taken back to England, and de])osile(l in 
the Memorial Chapel at ChisclhiirsL, beside- 
the aarco]>]uigus of Ins father. 

The death of the Prince Avas a eovero 
shock, almost a death-blow, to tho h()j)oa of tluj^ 
Bon apar lists of Prance, Avho luid looked to tho 
son of Napoleon III, as tho embedinmnt and 
impersonation of all Imperial expectations for 
the future. But the Avorld at large Avns 1 or$ 
concerned with tho politiial effect of tlic 
Princess death than Avith tho shocking calamity 
Avhich it brought to the beautliul but now 
A\^idoAved ex-Em press of the Eroncli. To her 
the loss of her son Avns tlie final sliolte, 
Nothing iu history — that is, fn its merely per 
sonal ]Jiirt9 — is moi'o inoiaiicholy and affecting 
than tho spootaclc of this lone woman, falJcni 
from glory, a AVidoAv in a foreign land, strqipeil 
ol' her Tinpoi’ial di adorn, her luisbaiid dethroned 
and dead, and now, at la^^t, Iw'r promising and 
gallant son cut doirn in tho wild clnijiarral of 
S<\ntlAd\HtGru Africa, i^lubhcd to doulh with 
tAveniy Avounds, and hacked into iniitiJalion 
with the a^Migais of the Zulus. 

At the very time those iwoiils avcvc ei ‘cur- 
ving iu South Afiioa, England found herself 
again at war in Afghanistan. The siLiialion 
and relations of that countiy with respeet to 
tlie British East Indian Enipivo have already 
been dcsciilied, Iu every iustiinco iu wlu(d\ 
tlio Eiisteri! Question, by disLurliing tiio 
pi^aco of Eiiro]ie^ lias brought the ouduoua 
name of Russia to the attention of (ho 
Western Powers, Groat Britain lias lakcn tlio 
alarni Avith resjicct to Inn* Indian frnuti(‘r on 
tho side of Afglninistan. TJie latter country 
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lias seemed to Hussia to constitute a soit of before. The conilict with Turkey seemed to 
fiouth- caster 11 passage into India, just as the imply another Anglo-Russinn war, and the cx- 

Boapliorus lias constituted the floiitli-Avcsterii pectation of such an oveut was for a while rife 

passage into the countries of Southern Europe. in Gieat Britain. 

The gravitation t)f the Kussian Empire has It could not well be doubted that, in ease 
pressed in both directions, bearing aliltc on the of the outbreak of hostilities between England 
Punjaiib and the Ottoman dominions. In both and Iliissia, the armies of the Cznr would pour 
directions tho prossuro had boon distressing — down 'by way of Persia, through Cabul or the 

aa far as any physical force may be said to bo passes of the Hindu Kush, and precipitate 
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distressing— to Great Britaim For about fifty tlieinselvea on India. It was therefore of great 

years she has suffered alarm and dread ou ac- hypothetical importance to the British Gov- 

count of her exposure in this direction. It einmeiit to hold Gabul as an outpost and dc- 

was so on tlio occasion of the difficulties wliicli pendency against Eussinn aggression. It will 

culminated in tho Turco-Enssiau War. Tho be remcnibcred that after the overthrow of 

aggrossions of Eussia brought to England Dost Molinminecl, the government of Cabul 

eerion a a] iprelien si onfl that the settlement whicli finally went to his son, called Sh ere Ali. It 

followed the Crimean invasion of 1865 would was now deemed of importance that an En- 

have to bo l‘ovic^Yed bv tho saino mothodi3 as nmssioTi and embassy should be estab* 
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Hshed at tlie court of Slicre Ali, so that tlio 
xlome Govern men t might be coiistautly iii' 
formed of the movements of Hiisaia in that 
remote region, and more generally that the in- 
fluencG of Great Britain might be and remain 
paramount in Afghanistan. 

To this end it ^vas arranged that an expe- 
dition in thu character of a peacablo embassy^ 


Peftlu^^vur, in Sep torn her of 187^^, and came 
to the fi on tier linos dividing Afghanistan from 
India. Here they ^vere met by messengers 
from Shore Ali, inteulicLing the fiutlicr ad- 
vance. Since the. Briti.sli Bm hussy eame in a 
peaceable cluu actor, the forbidding t)f its pro- 
giess into Cabul was Giisily construed into an 
insult and act of hostility. As a matter of fact^ 
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but really bearing with it tho potency of waj‘, 
should be despatched from India to Cahul. It 
wns known that tlie Russian Govei’iiment had 
either sent or wng about to «ioiid an atnbassii- 
dor of its own to the court ot Shore All, and 
the English were deteiiniiieil not to ho behind 
in eytablisliiug their mission at the same ]dnGe, 
The expedition aceoidingly get out from 


the expedition at onoo took the oharaoter of 
an invasion, and the iiioveiuciit, supported by 
military foicc, continued until Oiiliul was again 
oc'ciipied hy Bndsli soldiers. Another divis- 
ion of the army took possession of Candaliar, 
and the Government was soon in condition to 
dietate its own terms of settlcniont* 

At this juncture Shove Ali died, and waa 
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Bucceeded by bh Fon, Yalvoob Khan. Tlie 
latter made Iia'^te to confci with the 
Hutlionfclos, and at a place cullocl Gaiulntual?: 
a Jiou' treaty wtih nia<Ie and .si^aiod, on the 5Lh 
of J^lay, 1879. It nas* ai^amJ tlaU the A nicer 
fliiould grant licw bouiuliirydines fbr IJriti'sli 


‘ihonld Mippoit tint coinitiy a^^nin>t all foicigii 

eneniiiN, Tiic c-talilidnucjit ot Clie Eiif;lish 
nii^^ion at Cnhul wib abo uuuiteil by tlio 
Anioei, and fSir Lew t\tvag3iari becaiiio tlia 
fcfne^fwi/atiw of Lii^laiid at tfic Couit of 
\ altocl) KIniii, lil very thing seemed to hnvo 
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India^ and tlmt be should bo coniiiensatad for 
the oofidou b}^ tho payment fiom tbe tipii&Livy 
ol British India of fcixty thousand pounds. It 
was also agre^ed that, for the cem cessions thus 
gained by Gi’cnt Britain j she should hereafter 
regard Pah ill a'3 niirlcr bor protoctomto, find 


turned out in ])prreot accord ivitb tbe plans aad 
purposes of Grout Britain. 

Scarcely, ho\vcror, bad tlie English Em- 
bnssy been planted in Co bid unti} a levoU 
broke out, verj^ similar io diat ivliicb had bap* 
penncl in ihe caRo nf Bii-' Alcxnndcr Burnesj ift 
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tli<i <layH Dost Moliauuuofl Tlu; Duglisb 
represent fit ives niul other oflicors in Cahul 


l fthanistaii to quell the msuncet-ioiu The iin 
I glish forces n seeojul tune iinight their ^vav 
without serious rosistuneo 
to Cub 111, wlncJi wiiii eii 
tercil and la Icon on the 
24th of Decemhei, 1870 
YiiKool) Klnm was, of 
coui’M', de])o^ed, Jiiade 
pj'isouei, and sent to Iii' 
dia tf) await Jiis (rial oji n 
eh urge of piuluiy anil 
massatu e. 'J'Jie re hellion 
wnt! completely sup 
pressed, i\\\d Brilish ^uv 
risoiiH \ym' eshdilished in 
Lhc5 country lo liold, ii.s if 
it woi'<‘ an outpost, tile 
coiiq lion’ll provincJO of 
Cai>nl, 

Xl was soon juneeived, 
htjwever, that the sidiju 
f^atiou wiiKonl 3 »ioi\l in the 
noni' uei^dihorliood of the 
gan isoj). ' The reinaiiidar 
of the peo])lo W(>ie j’O. 
stmhied from hostility ‘ 
only HO far ns llie (bin gar 
of ]uuii.shment was felt. 
Tho (jiu’siion (hns arising 
fvoin the uecAqnitmu of 
Afghanistan, and the ])vo. 
posed e.st 111 )li{'ln neat of a 
now frniitioidiiui for Drib 
isli India on that side* 
were ininsmitLod by tim 
(hivernineiU under Dis 
viioli to tlioLihemls nuder (Jliulstono; and the 
bsues uvisiug fvmu tlio eontvovorsy luiYo no I, to 
tho j)resoiit day, boon satisfactorily a<ljusled, 
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were attacked by the insurgents and murdered. 

TheatY^^city was in every \espi3c,fc she clung, iind 
another British army had to bo nent into Af- 
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ITfr (he op ruing of t?io 
Parluuucutury ?(‘'‘Skiu of 
1881 hegjiu tlin last great 
contest, with which the rc' 
cent history of Eiij.dnnd 
concerned ro^pecting tho 
civil and domestic con- 
dition of Ireland, Tlie Home Uule party, a3 


n }^nrty, now made its formal appiiritimi in 
the ll<iut^e nt ComuKms. On most <pu’utiouH 
(d imtionsil policy the now party w’as m nut- 
unil syinpath}" with the Dilieral Miai.sliy, ancl 
on the Trisliqnestiun the Lihcmls w^oi'O in milr 
und sympathy with tho new ]iany; lint tho 
vici'^Sjitvulcs of poll tits destroyed, or I'oversed, 
these natural relations. The TTunio Hulors 
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wviii bxui^glit around to tho sitlo cf tlie C'oi^ 
strvativert iu oppo.dtiiai to t1ic (Tovcriinicii fc, 
aJid iliG CThiclstnrui Mm is try had to coiUoiit 
It self ^YItll Lihisml sinjport only. At lln‘ lifud 
ot“ tliG ilouKi lUilo party a]) poured a iio^v hunler 
Hi tlie pci’^o/i <d Charlos *Stowart Panjell. The 
iody oFhis lolloping wan made up oxelusively of 
li’Hlimoii, iiaiiiy of iI^giii poor nion and of fsinall 
ropiituLiou iu tlio 
piditicfil ^YOlld, 
liilo afe^v, siieli 
iw tho hi.'^tfjiiaa 
JVhjOarthy and 
Mr, Sha^v, wore 
nlii'ady leiulers 
of note and in- 
fhicnoG, All, 
lanro^or, woro 
piohumdly de- 
voted to tlio 
cnnJjG of Ireland, 
and to thi^ t^auso 
every other priii- 
ciplo, every 
(dhnrpolioy, was 
made siibserv- 
lenl, 

In fcho Gov- 
csrnmcntj that is, 
in tljo Ministry, 
til 0 Home rtulers 
Imd Jio part or 
lot. At the first 
then' fiietlou was, 
as mil oil ua pos- 
flihlo, ignored l>y 
both the domi* 
mint parties, but 
this motlmd of 
donlhig with the 
iiiou of one idea 
Rooii had to ho 
ahiiudoned. A 
state of ntraira 
bad now .siipervrnod in Ireland which Pdiild no 
longer be pnt a^idc ov hitUleu undev the r leaks 
of tho Ministry. Sntrering lind onnie — want, 
rhVti'Ojis, pfiJ^sion, rebellion, Irntrecl, every specter 
thainrisegattlmconjumtinii of tyranny, around 
the luitft of the lowly. Tho ofilfihrated Ijniul 
League was formed, luvving for ils object the 
of Uie l\[ii’dslu\>s of the ton- 


luiliy, wi til out imich j-ogard to the exiE,ting 
hiwfi, Oriaio iicgnii tu expioss tlic prevailing 
seutie of the people. OuUnges svere doue U) 
life iind jiroperty, and tfie ^TOverllluent wan 
obliged, by the iiiertJ stress oi the existing coiu 
ditions, (o take li]i tlie ddlicuUieiS of Ireland, 
t(i pr{‘?eiit Ihei’olor some sort of remedy. 

In January, 188 1 , it wan thought nee es‘=!arv u 


pass a Coercion Bill against the Irish tenants 
ami mem hers of lb® League, 'whose lawless, 
or at least mil aw fid, proceedings took con- 
stantly a iinlder form. Tho measure ^proposed 
wtifi, in its leading principle, a siispotision 
of the Jlaheas Corpus, permitting the offtceis, 
111 any district designated by the Lord-Lieu- ' 
tenant, to arrc'^t and iniprison without judicial' 
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\UXiCCfi8 tl\(i rllbtlU'ljfll'S of tllO pOUi'ti. A{ iho 
smnc time ii ikmv Land Bill wivs tu in on need, 
wliidh \\\XH jnoidy uii ex I vision iin<l luiunnl- 
nicnt ol* llie Act of 1870, ^v\\\clv lUo ten- 
lUit-right oJ' UlrtLer ]nid been niiido tlu* sttuulnrd 
f(ir tlio Avliole of Xreliiiul. die nitro- 

clncUoii of riioso mcaf^iiroa into I\ijliaincnl, 
the Home Knlcrs adopted tlie |)o]jey of 01>- 
fiti'iiGtii]!) ; tbftt i?i, tlicy syslotniiliesilly iiiipedcil 
the eon ‘'id or a tin 11 and pnf^sago of llio hills by 
every piirlianientarv artifice and expedient 
known to Knglisli usage. I'he CoiiHtitutiuiif of 
the House of U ominous \\i\^ such to give 
groat liberty in this respect la tlmt liody 
everything had liltUcrlo been ennmU-d to the. 
freedom of del into and the rights of iho mi- 
nority There was no rule fur the “]«cvl<jns 
qiiostionf’ ni' other expedient iiir limiting a 
pending question to vote, so long us a inoinher 
contained to dobato it or oIKt ainendincnt 
thereto. Ercn the motion for *' closing the 
debate^' at a given time amoiuhihlo, and 
might itself be debated. 

The Home Enleifi iir Pailiamcnt at this 
time mi inhered llnrty-SGven. They do ter- 
iniiietl that the (Jocrcioii Bdl should not ))b 
brought to a vote, and frum tlie 6th of Jaii- 
naxy to the of Match the debutn pm- 
longed. It ^vns s,ecn by the JUmstry that Bome 
me as me, even if it ^vere witlioufc prcccdoiit 
and actually uiicoiihtiLutiuinil, must ho ad()])tCMl 
in oj’der tiiat the will of the nnijoiity might 
he legally expressed. Tlio niethod iiiiully oiii- 
ploye<l was found in the ])rcrogjitive of the 
Bpoakoi. It, was agrci’d that, on tlio 2d of 
Marcli, iio should nrhitiitnly uiuiounce lluit 
the dclmto ivns dosed, and tlnittlio vote should 
tlioroiii>on ho tukeii. This wiis ac(5or(lingly 
done against the iqn-onnoiiH ojipoaition, the 
proloHts, and ones of pii vilogc/^ on part oP 
the HnriG rtidorij. The Jtill wnw ojirricd, and 
mensuroa were at oiioc instituted under ifs pro- 
visa fiw tbcfsUppvcsBiou of vidence in fvdand. 

On the day following the passngc of tlie 
(’iiei'cioii Bill tlie lenders of the Irish party 
were fomhly ex]jQllod from tbeHoiiBOof (Joni- 
nioris, and at length thiee of the moiiibra, 
iiidiidiiig Parnell and O’Bidcn, were thrown 
into prison, u-lieie they remain ed until the 
following year, It is in the iiiiUire of British 
public opinion to undergo reiiction, to lake on 
fl difteroiit coniplexioit under overy change of 


(’oiuliLioU, and to I'XpH'f-, the nilrJ'od state of 
iifliiirs in S(jiin’ new politu^al theory, No 
snonoi lind lln^ ( i(ivcriim('ii(. tiiomplicd over 
tl\0 Home Rule IS, no stmuor wnm the haulers 
inipi isoikmI, than synqjiUhy loi I hem and iIhmi' 
(‘ausc began to he exjui^sed, not only by Ihe 
]>id)ii(‘, \nit in tlio Ministry itsell’ ^fho eoni- 
pfisilioji of tlie Jjihoial piirty jit ihis tune w'us 
lu'cnilnn. ^Tlin inoinhcis eoinpo.'^iiig it 
gnidiiateil in their jiohtieal opiinons all ihn 
way down froai a strict ('oi.servudisiii at I ho 
one exlrenic to a rank ladioalisni ut (he (dlier, 
Thu Liberals of llio hU((‘r Ly[)t! loul all ahing 
been in syniiialhy with the Irisli epuse 'riieni 
wus thmger tlaU- (rladstma* wcuild los(^ largely 
by <li'-]niegruln)n on both n'iiigs of his fiiuay. 
On the Mdjf)lo, lie liiiiiseH' iiicl ined tmvards llio 
Uadieal and Relormutuiy rump; hut fiu’ u 
while tlio exfgoiKneH of the (roveinnuMit in- 
quired of Inni a jnudent coiwervatisiii, lest lie 
might loso what may lie called llio iiiqier 
division of the l^iheral parly, 

TJie (lovonimnnt now' went <ni with other 
legislative cuaetnuaits licaring on (he Irish 
(am so The Land JhlL was passed, by whudi 
it was Imped to stO]> llio elainor of (Jio Irish 
teinuitiy, It was soon seen, however, that llm 
nieasuvc was nf lit, tic avail, WhuV wiOild id a 
fovmev )ievmd have, satisfied the Unu\n\H wua 
now, when lli(‘y were aroiis(‘d to tin' puint of 
war, neglected and disregai (led by them as u 
sehemo la defniud lliein (jf Iheir ngiilH 'fho 
(‘ry had now been raised for the ahsolale na- 
ti(niiiH'/atioa oi’ (ho Trisli lands, wlileh ineanl, 
of cannse, tin' d(\stnielion of Ihe very primdplo 
of Knglish landlordism. The Iordan Jaiid- 
teiniie IiecaiiK' (wtn* more ju’eeanoiiH. J^iu'lly 
by tlio poverty oi' llie jxjopk*, and partly liy 
iecuiHain*y, the ran Is fcdl into arrears. Tliero 
was uhnest a miivcr'^al r(*fusal (n ]iay any 
Ipjigor the iiiiinoiiioi'ial tax ulucdi tlu' ]ieasaiilH 
owed to the landlonL. Violoiiei^ bccamio Uia 
ovden of Ibe lUiy. On I rages ngrinsl. lii'o and 
pi’opi'i’ly niulliplied. J'lvicticnis wei'o rcsisled, 
and It s(‘cn]('d at tiuies that the foreign dfiini* 
a a linn ayuw about to be ended )iy u nnivco'sal 
insurrection of the [loasanls against their mas- 
ters, In a single month, in the sninniei' (*f 
1882, no lewor than five liuiidrcd and tliirty- 
otiG oiitrjigci^ were reported against the .sysloni 
ol iureigu laiidInnHsm and tlmt sliUii.s in Ire- 
land by which land lord Ihin ^Yaa iiplield. 
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It vrixs i„ thii^ condition of atfnirs that the 
as til to Crladbtoiic perceived the iiec!C«'’ity of a 
diant^^e of policy. The Cnereion Bill expired 
in Oelobou of 1882 It liad proved a .signal 
fill 111 re. The Arms Bill, under the jii'o visions 
of which the Irisli people ^\oio to lie di canned, 
and which had res id ted in the s nr render of 
their weapons by all the lie t ter classes, and in 
the (joiieealincnt of arms by the lawless and 
the criminal, had also completely failed of the 
inlGinlod re'^alts. All the measures which tho 
do VO rn me lit had thus far taken to suppress 
vi ole nee, restore order, bring the country again 
into a state of contentment) or even acquies- 
cence, had proved abortive. TJie Lainl Tjengue 
Bceined alioiiL to triumph over ParJ lament and 
tlie country, 

It was at til is juncture, that comniunica- 
tioiis wove begun between Gladstone and 
Parnell, who was still in [irisoii. An alleged 
‘‘treaty” was formed between the two, in 
winch it w’n.s understood that tho Irish leader 
would bo content with a bill abolishing Arrears 
of Bent, and with a just extension of tenant 
rights, U'hese being conceded, the Home 
Eulers would join the Govern inont in tlie at- 
tempt to resLiain the Land League, or rather 
tho lawless ml hoi cuts of that t)ody, from further 
viol 01100 and erimo. It was in April of 1882 
that G1 lids tone threw out the first hints in tlio 
House of Commons that a new policy might 
he cxjiccted, and that tho release of tho Irish 
prisonor.s was c.oiitein])la(;efl ns a measuro nf 
pacification. By this time tlie Irish jails were 
well filled with persons who had been arrested 
on suspicion under the suspension of Habeas 
Corpus, and in accordance wifcli the Coercion 
Bill. More than eight hundred poisons, many 
of tho in of excellent clmractev, had been Im- 
pr iso nod. It wns known to the Government 
that it was needless to bring tho suspected 
pevsons to trial hofovo Iiish juries. Of a cer- 
tainty, such juries would never convict Iheir 
foilow-cfjuntvymon of crime for committing 
acts in which they themselves hiid either 
actually pnrlicijiatod, or wilh whicli they wore 
in sympathy. The law in siicli cases requirod 
that tho jury should he drawn from tho vicinage, 
and tins assiinnl to tho prisoners a trial before 
their ncighboi's find friends, TIkj Oovorn- 
nioiit, tberoforo, was obliged to hold tho sus- 
jieetcd person B by a suspension of tho Ilaheas 
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Corpus; but this could imt continue fbroyer ; 
and now for tho iiiv-t time the ]]i)licy of ecu- 
cihation ^Yns to be tried. 

Unfortunately, at this very juncture, an 
ovent occurred which threatened to undo the 
very history and tendency of the times. In the 
lawless period, wliicli it was lioped was now 
about to close, many murders and fisSR^si na- 
tions luul been com ini t ted. At the time of 
which we speak Lord Fiederick Cavendish, 
wJio wft3 holding tlie position of Pinancinl 
Secretary of the Trea&nry, was appointed 
Oliief Seecretnry for Ireland, to succeed Mr. 
Foistev, whose antipathy to the IvIbU eaviao 
had been so great ns to lead to this change in 
official relations. With Lord Cavendish ad 
undersecretary, was appointed Tliomas Henry 
Burke, a man of distinction, who was also sup- 
posed to be friendly to Ireland, The new 
officers were sent out, and arrived in DiiWhi. 
On the evening of the Gtli of May, 1882, as 
they were driving in PhcBn/x Park, in that 
city, they w^eie attacked by four murderers, 
partly disguised uiKler slouched liata. It is 
ill ought that ]\Ir. Burko was the first to fall 
under the knives of tlio assnssins. It appeared 
that Lord Cavendish sought to defend his 
friend from the assault, and, in doing so, be 
too was stabbed to tloath. Many persons Avero 
sitting or walking within a few hundred feet 
of where the crime Nvas cum unite d, and yet 
the assasslLis were enabled to imjimt a car and 
di’ive from the park without discovery. A 
considerable quantity of gold coin, bank-notes, 
and other vahmldes were found on the bodies 
of the murdered men, and it ^Yns perceived 
from the first that the assnsai nation had been 
for political, mid not for mercenary, motives. 

A great sensation was produced by this 
event throughout Ireland and Great Britain. 
It was natural, inevitable, that the crime 
should he charged to the Land League* 
Parnell, Davitt, and otbei^s avIio might speak 
authoritatively for that association, made haste 
to deny for it all connectiou Avith the murder 
of CavoudiBh and Burke, and to denounce the 
crime in tho strongest terms. ISTevertheless, 
the Lnnd Lcaguera and the Home Eiile party 
had to bear the odium of the as^nssiiiatioTi, 
As a matter of fact, the Land League, as such, 
was organized on a plane altogether too high 
for the patronage or justification of such deeds 
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nfi thah dono in Piuonix Pnrk l3iit tlio or- 
Iran 17 lU ion liad di^iuvn uftiM’ iL ihc v<m 7 drair 
ELUil (jftal nt' lv\iAi (lisct)uUMit. Such a^Hociib 
tioiis mu.st jmcds have about tlioin n jh^imbra 
of orinu*. Tljoy arc c rent eel for tlie cori’CcLion 
of abuso 3 > the removal of {)])]Me'JsioiJ , the at^ 
tauiTnent of juslice. But all tliis implies lliat 
there is abuse, niipreasion, injustice ; eukI tlirse, 
ill their turn, imply tluiL kind of reai?3tEuic*o 
Avhieh, in the bands of the ignovant and vile, 
takes the form of ci’inie. 

The mnider of the Irish Secretaries, in tlio 
coiuUry lo which they had been sent, wm a 
great shock to the Crovern incut, rjirnell laid 
now been liboi'ated from prison, and soon re- 
til rued to Ids place in tlui Hoiiso of Ooiinnoiiti. 
In tliiit body violout den imciatiniif? wore pouuul 
upon hifl head, iind it was donum ded of him 
and Ilia cidletignea that they should wash their 
hands aiul the hands of the Laa^ue of all 
complicity in the groat crime. The coitrae of 
Parnell was such ns might have been expoclcd 
hoin a brave, high spirited man. In bis reply 
ho scarcely deigned to disclaim knowlctlge or 
par ticipR Lion on the part of himself and his 
fiieads in the assassin nbiou of Cavciulish and 
Burke, saying that all defense of himsdf and 
his party, and of the priiiclplea of his party, 
was impossible in such a court as the JCiiglish 
Parllainent. His cause was prejudged, Ilia 
judges wore hifj enemies and the ciionues of 
Ilia people; nor svaa ho aiixloiia under aucdi 
circiniistances to justify hinusolf at the bar of 
British ojiiuioii. At that bar he was am- 
denmed already— both he and his cause. He 
was icapnijsible only to tlie people of Jrolaud. 
It was to the pablio opiiuou of that country 
that he made Ids appeal* Orimo wa>s crime, 
by whomsoever coiTiniitlfid. As for tlie lost, 
lio stood for the cause of an oppressed people, 
For 111 at cause he bad suffcnHl an unjust im- 
prisonment, [iiul for that cause he and Ids parly 
weic now iiHihgiiod, slandered, and j educed to 
the eategovy of cnmhinls. 

It could but ho that the Irish party suffoicd 
greatly in tlio ordcid tlirougii winch they now 
passed It cfuihl but bo tiuit the Government 
was held back from its natural grii vital ion in 
the direction of ITonie Rule, and it could but 
be that the ju.slico and reasonableness of dm 
position held by Parnell and his as?=ociates 
must become con^^taiitl}" inoie evident even in 


the high j)laccs oi' JOiiglmid. The oinbiirrass. 
mesnt of llio MiiMsliU’iid party was ("}vl.reiiH' 
TJicy liad ii fair working niuiority throng li the 
whole of anil lliu simo in 18*^'^ 1 l)iit llm 
iuciduntnl <‘lcctioiiH winch occnricd at inl.or- 
vab in [i eland sliownl tlijit the Buiiil Beagiu*, 
was [Ji’ctloiuiiinnl. in liial eounli‘y <n'er all 
olhoi foice.s (lomlmu'd. The UoinO Rule party 
gained at tho Irish (dcclioiis, and Iheir iium 
hers inei’ea^cil ti) evev nweuly. It was e.v\* 
dciil tiiat their .stieiigth ^Yas tilady, erelong, 
to ciiablo tlieiii to liohl the liiilaJK’o of power 
between the two i nil jar parties in Puiliiuiient, 
and tlui.s vlrlually (utlu’r ti; direct the cour.'^e 
of l(’gi^lillion , oi’ to Hl<tp ])j'oiM'('dingH alLo^cflus’. 

It ('{III not j>c, (hml)lc(l iiuit. in thin Hitmilioji 
of allhirs ihc l/tl>crai [>arlV) I hough in the nm- 
j(»rUy, had hcdorc it iho alternalivo either of 
doptMidirig <ui the Goiisorv.itivi*!^ ibr .suptairt 
agaiufii the cinuuum eiuMuy, or of (Hi le ring 

into comhination with that emmiy in ordcu' to- 
kcc^p the C’onservaLivc's Iroin again eoniiiig 
into power. As for the Home Iviilcrs tlieui. 
selves, limy hud one didluito ohjooL in vi(UV) 
and Lhul was the luiLionulizution of Ireland, 
To this, with them, all otlKW (juestlons wore 
auborfbuate, For this they wevi'' Avilling io« 
(Hiler into eoinhiiiatioiis with any party soever, 
BO that Lliftir one gi(‘at end might he altaiiied. 
It eouhl hardly Ik‘. doubted, Jiowever, Hint 
Gladstone himself, whose iiifluoiiee over tlie 
Tiller ids wim so grout as to (‘onslituto mi au* 
thoi’ity, would never oiilcr into a treaty wUlv 
the Ckmm‘vativo leaders against the Irish 
(’niEse, It bceinuc, tbereibre, a ipiostion wdien 
and how the Biiriiel]iL(»s and th(^ Liberals' 
would eonihiuo in the. work of a viidleiil vclbnu 
on hoiiall of Iielaiid. 

Snell, in geiuHiil, vms llm nspc'ct of Jhiglinh 
history from the Purlin men Uiry Bide in the 
}mar 18811 On ring tlas session w'hiel) ex- 
tended to tlie hegimiiiig of suninuH in that 
year, the ('ondiiiou of jiartioH and of jiolleics 
not nmtenall)' allured. The altcuruiu of 
the Ilonie (h>vi'riniimit hogan to he drawn to 
the very serious (’Oimideration of llu^ afluir.s of 
b'gypt In that ooiiiitry a war had biokiMi 
some account of wliicli will he given near 
tliQ conclusion of tho present (dm]Eler. la tne 
bind tlui jiolicy id' tho Gevernment Inul done 
HO me thing toward the rostoralion of oriler. 
The outiagm^, for which the piceoiliiig ymil 
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luxrt been inemurable, wore in j^reiit ItK'u^tll■e 
aiippi’GShCifl; but It could not ho f^nid Liiivt tho 
dotnrjiii notion of the Tlonie Rulers wiis \\c;ik- 
Gued or ill any wise diver tod lioin tlieir one 
^>;roat object. Tiicn followed ifio vacnlifin of 
Parlianioiib during IIjo siinnner niontlis^ -tiul 
iiiitd the bogiinnng of October. 

At tlic next scj^'^iou the Pnrnollites wore iu 
full force. All eloniont ot wciilniC‘'S bud, in 
thft rnounlbno, inudc ib ap^^carancG iu the Ro- 
cicty of Onuigoinoii, who, lieiug Prote-staiil, 
and ficcing their Catholic fellow- conn try men 
wholly given np to the work of land VGforin 
and nation aliziition, iiaturiilly foil into thoir 
traditional opposition. The Irish leaders 
sought zealously, during tlic after part (if 1884, 
to allay th(3 merely religious pKijudiras of 
their countrymen, to tho end that a muted 
Ireland might c()m]jci the English J\Iini'5try to 
the adoption of such measures ns tlic Ilonie- 
Rulors a(lv<K’aLcd. In tho meantime, a serious 
break had occurred ni tho Government on the 
immeiuonal cpieslioii of the franchise. It had 
been dotennined by the Ministry, in answer 
to tlie call of the country, that still aiiotliev 
e/lbrl shoLild be made for the more complete 
cnfrnnehisonient of Llie ISnglisli people. It 
had been found that even tho Libcrjil measures 
ol 1867 required revision and ninpiiri cation to 
meet tlic demands of the working-classes of 
Eiiglialinion. A now Franchise Bill was accord- 
ingly iirepaved, and pa&ged by a declBivo ma- 
jority through the House of Commons. As 
has always Impp on cd in the case of such legisla- 
tion, the House oi Lords disapproved of tho 
proiiosed extension of the suffrage, and in this 
parlic,ular enso refused tlioir assent to the Bill, 
The J\Tinistvy had to accept the dofeat of their 
measure for the time, and it was only efter au 
additional Act covering the distribution, or, as 
Americans would say, tiie roiippm tioninont of 
tlu^ noM' seals piovidcd for uiidei' the Fiunchise 
Act had been adopted, that the Lords witii- 
drew tlioir oppasition, and as.^ciiled to tho 
measure m a wliole. 

But by this lime tlio foreign relations of 
(■rroat Britain had become ao critical as to de- 
nuuid th6 best skill of the Govern incut in the 
prevention of great wars. For a season, it ap- 
peared that England and Ilus'^ia were to try 
their prowess on the aide of India, Egyi>t 
was in an uproar, Khartoum fell, and (Jharles 
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(Jeoige (nmdoji Avciit to liis denth at the hands 
of the Ma lull’s All llieso tilings 

called fo]' iniinucliate and cxtuiui'diuary exer- 
tions, Annies must be at onia^ equipped and 
sent to Egypt. The strain ujiDU the hlinistry 
became extreme. The (lovciiiineiit wii^ no- 
ciisfid fit idt inniiuoi of iiegloct witii respect to 
British intcreHt.s in tbc JOast, paUieuhirly in 
Egypt, 'fhe London TimPa eriod out that no 
words were snRicient to express the disgust of 
the people at llie weak mss and folly of the 
Admin i.stratioii. *^TIie country,” ‘'’aid that 
ovgau cd CouscYvative opiidon, obliged to 
coiifcs« that Gvorything lias bcGii done tliatcoulcl 
be done to add to the risks oi defeat. Advice 
has lieeii spiirncd, Liino wasted, and ojiport unity 
lo.st.” 

The Qiicon.iii her speech to Parliament, 
liad indicated iho necessity for greatly increased 
ox pci I sea, and, to pi o vide for tli^cse, it became 
necessary to increase the j'(2Ycniiea of the 
Kiiigdoiii, A new budget was })reserited in 
June oi 1885, in which tho policy of tho 
Government Yvas defined. It was proposed 
tlmt tho iiieroasccl expenditin'o of the ensuing 
year should be met by placing a duty of a 
.shilling' a gallon on beer, to be retained for 
one year from the date of the Act. Tho 
measure was advooatcil by tho Secretary of fbo 
Exoliefjuer, but the Conservatives opposed the 
budget on the gifnind that all tho additional 
Gxpeiulituro ooiild have been provided for by a 
slight incienso of the duties on tea and the 
lig^hfc wines. It was argued that ale and beer 
wore the drinks* of the common people, and that 
tho Jlinistorial Bill jiroposccl to put on them 
the expenses of the Egyptian war. The 
debate on the adoption of the budget was 
concluded ])y Gladstone on tho evening of tho 
hth of June, when the Bill ’was put on its 
second lending in the House of Oonimoii&. 
]Wuch to the f-urjiriso of the con u try at large, 
and in all probability to the Gc>vcrn incut 
itself, the ])ndget wa.s i ejected by a majority 
of twelve votes, rreoccleiit has established 
the rule in the Britisli Parliament, that a de* 
f(ntt of the Imdget signifies the end of the 
hlinistry projio^ing it. It is not clear that 
such uns tho in tent of the House of Commons 
in the inslnncp ; but Gladstone, nevcv- 

tlieless, determined to follow llie precedent, 
niul he and his fbllow-Miiiisters accord ingly 
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tGJulcred tlieir i oM^niatioii^ to the (Juecia Axed upon doincs^tie qiiohlioiiH, aiul, iu pavtu-u- 

Tho smiic were aerepl.ed \iy Her svhn U\v, on Iho ^'StahlisUmenl. of feouio i^atHractoi y 

iminodiately senl; fov the iManpii^^of Salj^hnryj iukI ])(>i’iiiaiieJit [)f)Ji('y lor the ftetiloiiieiit <d llu3 
ami hitrnsterl bun ivUh llit" duty of tbrniing u diltnmiiie.s ^voth Ireland. Tdufl \YUhdui>Viil of 
now (Jofirtervutive Ministry. attention oi lli<3 C^overiuiicnt from tlio 

Such was iniotlicr rcunurkiddo example of Junhifiiuons founj^ii [■omplicalionH in wliioii 

the vicissitude which inny he expected at tho wliolc modcjru Instoiy of Euglaud m in- 

mtei'vala in the political liintory of Cri-eat volvcd, contributol to th(3 disnster of JCliur- 

Bntftin. It would have been tliou|riit ini- touin, left the piildie iiuiid nncci tiiin as to the 

possible, only a few mouths before, that tlie ability ol the existing fiovnvnnKnifc to cope 
Gladstone Goveniinenfc^ could be overthrown with the trouble in A%lmni8tnii, and led to 

the witlidrawal of the support 
of thirty or forty incinbcrH of 
the Tdlioral party from the 
JMinistry in the niattor of the 
budget. TJiough the j^roposi- 
tlou of the Ch)verimiont to 
inoroaao the I'cveiuips by the 
taxation of beer and BpiviU 
wns einiiiently pro 2 )er, though 
the Mlnislvy, wiU^ all of its 
outside ditliculties and in»ido 
disi^cmiioiis, was atill full of vi- 
tality and ftirce, the Consorva* 
tives and the Parnellitos, by 
combining thoir cob or Is and 
gaining a modi cum of Hup])()rfc 
from disatrocted Liberals, suc- 
ceeded in ovorwhcliiiing the 
Government with an iid verso 
vole on the budget, and Llio 
Gladstone Ministry was at an 
end. 

The Ministerial crisis in tlie 
Brltisli system fieqiicutly eigiii- 
fies the defeat of the victors. 
In the present case, llio tri- 
nm^di of the Conservativo 
party was of dubious iin- 
MAWivia or BAT.iaiinnY, port, The victory ^Yas achieved 

ill the very face of impend- 

in any present emergency, ^fhe philosrjphy (jf iiig ineii'surGB which threatened U) divide and 

the question lay ill I lie fact Muit, on tlin whole, wreck the Liberal party. TJio time had 

the fitatesmon of the Liberal ]>arty in lingluiid arrived when it was ueeo^siiry I'ithor to ahain 

liave nob shown tlieni selves the equal of the don or loncAv tlio Riipprcssion of Crimes Act, 

Ooiiservfitivo.s in tlio innnngeineut of foreign under the operation of which the i)eaco, or 

afTair.s. On the other hand, the C\)nservativos at least tlio quid, of Iroliiiid luul been for a 

have fallen far short oi' the Liberals in the while secured . It w'as the dis]iofliiioJi of tho 

Home Adniiiii^tratlon of the Kingdom, and in Ghnlsloniaiis with rospeisl to reviving tliis 

all measures of progrcs.s and reform. It cnii measure Hint led tlie Parncllites to vote with 

ha idly be dniddcd that the attention of the tlie Conservatn'cs aganmt tlie JVJjjijstei'jal 

Gladstonian pai'ty had lieen aluiost wholly Imdgot, It was clear that tho Home Eulo 
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V, pftl’ty ^Yould prove to tho Siilihl;)iU’y Goveni- 
inciit u Iji'ok on reed Little wcie the l^irncll- 
UcH coneeniod filiout imythliinj except the cause 
of Ii’chiiiil, and thiit was the very wiiich 
tlie Conservatives, iiioie than the Liheials, 
would hiive avoided. Tlie Home Rulen laid 
thus at last wnikcd their way into a posit iuii 
where they could ilefoiit and overthrow a J^Iin- 
istry of eithor party at will, and it hocanie 
evident that tlieir political aim was to beat 
down first one, and then tlie other, until the 
cauho of Home Rule for Ireland shonlrl be at 
length adopted by one of the parties as a 
means of keeping itself in power. 

Thorn was another reason, also, why the Earl 
of Walishury hesitated under sUeh conditions 
to accept tlio resiionsibility of the Govern iiicnt. 
The Ihwliament of IBSO hail now nearly 
' expired, and n new oleeliou was at hand. 
Gliidstone himself had foreseen the impeiicling 
fit niggle before the people, and it is not im- 
probable that ho was loss averse to the adverse 
vole oil lus budget than might have been aup- 
posed. Be til at as it may, it was clear that, 
during the renmindor of tho existing Par Ha- 
incut, the Salisbury Mini.stry nui^t adopt a 
tempori/jug ajul conciliatory policy with the 
Irish ))arLy, and, by vigor abroad and Conserv- 
atism at home, win, if possible, from the Glad- 
stoninns a victory at tlio enauing election. In 
the (umviiss that followed, there was a dispo- 
mtion on the part of both Conservativea and 
Liberals to ignore and gloss over the one great 
(picstion of the day, namely, the settlement 
of the ipsne raised and defended with so much 
vigor 1)3'^ tho Home Rulers. Parnell was now 
sniirnmc in the maimgeiiicnt of his party. He 
passiMl the word to his following that eveiy* 
whom and undor all circumsiances they should 
strike at tho Libeial ninjoritics, and reduce or 
reverse thorn wherever they might. 

Tho elect ion 9 wore hold for a new House 
of (k) in moms in December of 1886. The 
<jiicslion really waswhetbev thcljibcvala would 
he able tn obtain a majority of all the scats in 
the House. Soon after, the elections began; 
and ns tlio first reports eanic in from (he center 
of England, the Conservatives gathered a 
transient hope that might bo victorious, 
bub tho news from the country-side destroyed all 
such exiicotations. From kVides luid t^cofcland 
the news came of great Liberal gams, and the 


aggregate result lu Great Bn lam showed a ina- 
lonty ot about eight v foi the Liberal paity 
But till’ Irish election^ turned everything to eon- 
tuhioii. Ill nil that (‘onntiy, md a single Lihercd 
was elected I Out of the one ini ml red and tliiee 
seats ill the Conniions, fewui’ than twenty 
wcie won by the Cun&crvatives. Dublin 
University sent two of these, and nearly 
all the remainder were from the extreme 
North, in Ulster. Parnell eame out of the 
battle with a compact body of eighty -five fob 
lowers. 

The politicians and statesmen were now 
easily able, by a few figures, to count the 
probabilities, Slioiikl the Parnell ites, tn the 
new Parliament combine with the Conserva- 
tives, they would bo able to boar down the 
Liberals with n small majonty ol about five 
votes; blit sliould they combine with the 
Liberals, the majority over the Conservative 
party and tlie Salisbury Ministry would bo 
nearly a hundred and seventy, • Such was the 
situation of affairs at the opening of the Par- 
liamentary session in January of 1886. 

It now remained to be seen what course 
the Earl of Salisbury would take in his en- 
deavor to conduct a minority Government. 
The development of tendencies at the opening 
of the session was awaited -with inteiiso in- 
terest by the nation. It was clear to all that 
the Irish qiie.stion could no longer bo thrust 
into the background, except by a cotllition of 
tlie two dominant parties against the tliird ; 
and it was equally clear that such n combina- 
tion could never be effected. The debates 
began over the answer of the House to the 
speech of the Queen. Before the discusaion 
was closed, the Prime Minister gave notice of 
the intention of the Government to introduce, 
at ail early day, a bill for the further repres- 
sion of the Irish laud- troubles oi\ the llito of 
coercion and punishment. It was foreseen by 
the Liberals that they tlieniselves would be 
placed at a disadvantage by having either to 
support or oppose a measure like that sug- 
gested 1)y Salisbury. It was tbcrefoie deemed 
expedient to bring tlie matter to a crisis by 
inimediatoLy overthrowing the Ministry. This 
was done on a motion to amend the address 
to the Queen, on which the Parnellites voted 
to a mnu with tho Libernis, and tliough the 
latter lost a few votes from their own calendar 
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hy dij^nfrecticii, tli^' Gt>Y(^nnri('iit ^vaa ovcr- 
’wholineclj aiul tlio n^Hi^^nod. 

ll iu)^v I'enuiine^l to h?. hccii wlicdlier a jiow 
Tjiliei'iil Ministry cr>id(l 1>g formed > ^vlu(•]l nhoiild 
lin nhlG to liomnifiud a nuijovity of llio ILuisu 


oil matteis reklini? to the Iiish (jiieatioii, 
Gladstone ns a ^natter of (!f>ursc, and oiiL 
of tho noce^'^ity tho sitnalioii, iccalle<l to 
the place of Friinc Ministor, Sir Ftirrcr 
Heraeliell was intide Lord Hi|/h Clmacolloi' , 


Earl SpoiKVr, riTMdoiit of the C'oiiiuil; II 
U. K. (lldldeis, Ilonu’ WLMUvhiry; Earl Koho 
l)oi‘y, HiHjrotnry for Eorrign Afluiirt; I0!lr^ 
Cfrunvillo, Meorotary hn' the Colonics; Earl 
Tiniliorloy, Sccodsiiv ihr India j CJa i aphid 1- 
Ihnuu‘nnnn, ^(‘cnani’y 
tbr ^Val'; Sir Willhini 
Vor 11 on-XIar(MJ a r L, 
C|ainct)llor nf the Jix- 
ehefpier; tln^ MiinjiiiH 
of Eipon, VivA Loiih 
of the Adiairally; 
»ros(‘j>h (Jhiniihii’linn^ 
Ihesident of tko (Inv- 
orjinu'iit Ihmrd; (rooi jrn 
OMo Tievidyaii, HcciC' 
tiu'Y for Scotluiul ; A. 
J, Muiulclla, Ih'i'i^jdcnt 
of I ho Hf»ard of Trade; 
and tfolin Morloy, 
Chi of Secretary foi’ 
IroUinh 

I5i;t it was not fio 
JOiiicli with tl\o coDsli- 
tutioii of iho new Min- 
iftivy m with tiin Insh 
policy wliadi was to bo 
proposed thoroliy, timt 
tlio i^ublio wns now 
aoneevnod. b'or acoa- 
sidcnililo porh)(l it had 
been noised abroad that 
Glad si one was ^^rad- 
iiidly indinin^^ in ]m 
flynipathi('S and o])in- 
MvWft tw 

Homo Ruin in Trtdaiuh 
Tt was observed on tlio 
firatni^htof llie Hession 
that rariioifs sp(‘e(5b 
could (mly l)o iiitin- 
preied asHi|^ni(yiTi|r the 
pr(d)al)lG supi>iirl of the 
Llberids liy llie Iiish 
parly, and llic jirohaldc 
Hupporl nl [[ouio Rule 
[iriiiciplcH by Llio 
fornier. Tho event justified Ihe anlicipution. 
Gladstone at omo devoted liini-scdf (o the jnv]c 
avnlion of an olnlamde sell cine for tlin c^lal)lisll■ 
men t of a u -Irish Parluuueiit^ and llu' vivUuU 
coiKiossion of nationality lo Ihc Irish people. The 
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plan proposed coiiLcin])latoil the rontiiniance of 
the Niuioiuil Union of IroJiuid ninl (iieiifc 
Britain, uiuler the Governinont ol Uio Cr-nwii 
and Iluj Inipenal ?ai]]iiineiiL at London. 
Tlio ih'inic iMinistni ehihoratod a selieniG 
whioh was perhaps the most oxLonsivc, not 
to any revolutionary, of any .sin^do ineaHure 
jii’opo'iod lu Parliimiont since the aecessnjn of 
Victoria. Tlio matter (’ame f^jjrrdily to an 
issue. In Juno of 1880 the (jucstion was do- 
billed liefore the Hou.s(i (d' (Joniinons, the 
spe{‘(’h ot Gludstojio himself being inv ailed 
wiMi tlio g roll lest luLcrest, not only by the 
Hiitish pnlilK?, but liy the people of all MVsb 
cm Lui'ope and Anieiiea, In tlio latter (loiui- 
try, the daily pre^s of the following morning 
l)n‘seiit(Hl Am(iri(*(vji readers with a reiiort ver- 
batim o( the Prime irinister’s address, in which 
ho (lofcndtal and advocated with the greatest 
ability the establishment of Home Buie for 
Ireland. When the (juestion went to vote, it 
was not yet certainly known whether or not 
the Ministerial Bill had carried; but the di- 
vision showed a negative result The Minis- 
lorial measure was beaten by a small aiul in- 
deeisivo majority. Thin was ciTceted by tlio 
combined votes o(‘ tho Conservatives and those 
of nearly a hundred Lilieiials, who refused to 
follow the majority of their party on the (jues- 
tion before the House and the country. 

Tho break in tho Liberal party proved to 
bo liopcless, and, since the Irish question- was 
now u])pernioHt in all ineifs minds, the Glad- 
stone Ministry pas.scd from power. At fir.st, 
however, Piirliamenl was prorogued, and tlio 
qu OH lion at ins no was remaiidod to tlio people. 
It could hardly be hoped that, under existing 
conditions, the policy of Glndstone could gain 
(roin the comitry a more emphatic indorse- 
ineiit than ho and liis jmrty had ri^coived at 
the lute election. It only reinained for the 
Prime Ministcit' to resign libs office. Tlie lio- 
ginning of !887 found matters in a condition 
of (dnu^H. 'Though the Lari of Salishury was 
])resently recalled to tli(i licad ot tlie Govern- 
nient, tlioiigh the Conservative jiarty, with 
the aid of the so called Liberal Unionists — u 
division made up of those who had bioken 
away from their allegiance to tho GlacLtono 
Ministry — wove able for iho next two years to 
main lain a doulitful ascendency ovei' the Lili- 
erals and Pnvnellilcs, yet it was an nscendencj^ 
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gained by .suflerancjc uitlier than by coiiqueat. 
As to the Irish question, it n niained and still' 
rminuns,' uiisottlc’d, and the year 1889 wit- 
nesHjd the reiiiaihahle nniniLMiver of a ii(‘go- 
tiation between lli<^ Paiiudliles and tho Eurl 
mJ Sails! Goveuinient ivitli respect to a 
pi'oijosiil by the latter of some in oa sure at the 
ensuing session of Parlfuincnt conceding, in^ 
some liniiLcd form, the principle of Home 
Unle for Ireland. 

The yciii’ 1887 ivas nicninrable for tlie cele- 
bullion of the jul)ilee or fiftieth aiuiiver^iary 
of the nc(JGssion of (^iiccn Victoria, It had. 
not been often in the history of Kii gland that 
8iieh an event had been possible. Only in 
two nv three iiistniicca had so long a reign oc- 
eiiried, or one on the whole so benign in its- 
charaotov mid tendeiicios. The Queen herself 
had been ii popular soverelga, though tliia ia 
said rather of English society — by wdiich la 
meant the upper third of tlic people — than of 
the masses at large. The principal day of 
Her Majesty Semi-contemiial was, of course, 
the 21st of June — that being the anniversary 
of the accession— and the principal scene of 
the lioinc celebration, the Abbey of Westinia- 
fitcr. On that day and to tliat place the- 
Queen was conducted by her sons, her sons- 
in-law', and her grandsons, ns a guard of 
honor. About ten thousand persons assembled'f 
at tliG Abbey to participate in the ceremonies 
Bepresentatives were present, bearing con- 
gmtnlations from all the reigning IToiises in. 
Europe and from the Governments of the New 
World, London was splendidly decoiated for 
tho occasion, and the other cities of tiie 
United Kingdom expressed their loyalty with 
a variety of festivities and celebrations. The 
Puet Lan rente, now become Bavon Tennyson, 
honored the occasion with a personal ]) 0 om 
addressed to Her Majesty. From the center 
tho jubilee spirit extended into all the British 
colonics of the world; nud from tlie fooMiills 
of Burmah to where the mountains of British 
Colimibia look down on the Pacific, the Quean's 
naino and leign were roinemhored with con- 
gralnhitions and festivals. 

Tlie prepent chapter may bo appropriately 
concluded with a sketch of the recent relations' 
of Great Britain and Egypt, At the begin- 


the hegiitiiiiig o/ 1890. 
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iiitig f>f tho mwth di'nulo <)[ llio t’t‘iUiny> it 

nu[^dU 111 most lui Hiiiil tluit \\m ti ldiTj;»n 

clopoiuloiuy <>r tlio Jirllish lOiiipiio. ^L'ho 
pDiidcranri’, ol:’ llio iiiniu'iiC'O of tlio Kn|^Ii'sli 
Gave i’ urn in HoiUIi-ui^Um’ii Afjicii at (his 
epoch I unO far acme tiiiM' [mvvIoiisI}^ iimy be 
lofoncil to two general <'i>rini derations, 'riio 
flrwt of thcHC was the lonfr-stiUHlinj^ polity of 


<3 refit Rritam in uphold in^r the indopondoiujo 
and autonomy of Tin key. T'his thorny oai'ricd 
with it Hio iiuuiitoiiain^o rpf as Ji Frov- 

iners of tlio Tnrlcisli Kintviio oxprot^sitin 

‘^Piovince of the 'rurldsli Empire/' litnvovor, 
ia too oxaet l:o express thti dnpondent rolafcimis 
of the cliffereiiL onnutriesi under the pfoiieral 
Bway of the Sultan. In tho case of li^gypt, 
it could lint ho said tlmt tho country uas nn 


iiitogrid part of tlio Ottomun dniiiininiiH ; and 
yet (he ]^]g,vpdaii (havernment had ils origin 
and au(hiu‘iLy iVom (loiisliiiilinuidc. 

Tiui J0g3']Uiuii Vin'roy.s liml no conslunV 
lank or })o\vi‘r. Honu'liincs they wm’i^ iiicndy 
Hiitrujis of ih<^ Suiiiui^ anil soiik'Iuik'm (hey 
i\^a('h('d I he <>ondilion of H(mu-ind('p(uidencn. 
Jin I wludovth' the chiimcLor of (he Govmm* 

inciiL might ho, 
(iroLit Ih'ituiu held 
to tho puliiy of a up* 
porting the existing 
order, hcliovuig, aa 
she did, Hull. Ihia 
coiuHo was ciaidib 
civc to (lio integrity 
of lier eastern lino 
of defunfio agaioBt 
tho aggri'^^siouH of 
lluKsini 

In tlio fiP(‘(nul 
place, a financial 
V'cafiou oxialed for 
thoflLipportgivcjn by 
England to Egypt* 
Tho latter country 
Imdlioeonieindohtcd 
in Kovcral ways to 
England and to En- 
glish enpilalintH. A 
large part of (he 
bonds ropvcHenling 
the I']gy])tiivn didit 
were belli in Cheat 
Eritiiin, and the rev- 
olutiomivy toudeu- 
cicHiu Egypt Hccnicd 
coJifilantly to tbri at- 
on the validity of 
the ))oi:d«, Tbo 

principle of inler- 
iiational laiy which 
dccjc(‘H the inlcgnly 
of II debt lb rough tbo vicksiUi den of icvolu; 
tioii, making each succcs,slv(i Govern in (ml I'o- 
sponsible for the valid iiiibdilcdia'i^s of i(n pre- 
decessor, and wliicb denien tlu^ eonlisctihillty 
of natimuil bonds, was not snnh'imilly w(dl 
vocngnix.cd in Egypt to make tho obUgiitions 
of the (Tovcrnuicnt to England parfivlly ho- 
Olive; and this fnet consii Luted n janvcrful 
reason for ii]) bolding the existing stiituH. 
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b ot tlio M'asutiH in 

t\i0 vi\H() (j 1 I^'miKV, Sho uIm) hud a liir^a liind 

iiivrsicd ii) K^ypt, Tlio Suez ('jiiinl \wis tho 

piodinl oT l*h’(‘ii(!h L’a[)iUil. liiul in 

^r(>nniii\ ctidiioraLod with (Jrciit ViriLiim, under 
Uhj Llieoi'y lliiit llin in h'^ illy of tho Turkish 
Kin|iin‘ sliould bo niaiiitiiined in all its piuds. 
Siudi won3 iho oondi Lions udiicdi iiiiLdo it ex 
p{‘di(Mit, it not iiee-iNsary, ibr Ji^n^dand ami 
Lhanco (,0 assnnin a Kort ni [iroLoeLovato nvta 
J 0 ;rypl- an 11 piirt of tlioir intornatioiial policy, 
and as a moans of ])ioli!rii!i^ tlieir niLeiests in 
the hhisl. 'rins poliey, howovi*?, was naiob 
nioi'i' ably and jiarsisUmily followi'd by (boat 
Hnlniii Ilian by (lio I'Vonoh (Miveniineiit ; bill 
in cDni’.-^f^ of Unio Llio lOii^disli jis(;endeiic'y m 
bji^^ypl aroused Llio jealousy of Ibaaco, and led 
to an odor I on her jiarl. to ro^^ain hoi volativo 
Miflnonco ill llio Wile Valley, For a 00 ii- 
Hderublo porioil llio Jl^^yptian IChedivo had 
had all iivningeiiicnL willi Franco and England 
by w hi ('ll tlin latter eoiiiUi'ios (jxercisod wliat 
was called Fitiuiicial (Jontiol of tho affairs ci 
lOgypt. 'riiis ooiidil.ioii reinained in force 
wwOX IRHH, \vU(iu Lwd Owffdvw, Iwl 
luMMi HCiit from ('onsliiiUinoplo to Egypt as 
llxi n‘})r('scaitiitivo of 1 hit is 1 1 inlomsts in lliat 
couniry, si'Ciinid llio tvjllidrawul of tho “(Jon- 
tiol,'^ to Llio end that a greater autonomy 
niighl lie secniiTd to the local govern moiU in 
the nnviiagonuint of its own affairs. 

No ad(ajnnUi uiuU'rsliuuling, however, may 
he had of the general condition of Egypt in 
our day, witlioul noting the historical progress 
of the conn try during the larger part of tho 
0011 III ry< At the time of tho Niqioleomc in- 
vasion, Egypt bi'okim np inlo potty 

Muslim i)rlnoi])alitios, having little colioieuco 
01 govern moil fal unity, d'he gciioral 0011- 
Hi'(|Uoni‘e of ihc shorjk givcni to the land of llio 
Fliaiaohs by the impact of Eiirojaainisni was 
to biiiig about the as('('n(loncy of Molioiiiot 
Ali, and ilui csluhlishment of his lioase as the 
rcijgnlng dynusly down lo our own limo. Wo 
have h('(‘n liow niMirly, at one or two (Jriscs, 
this idilo (fonural and statesman suoct'odod 111 
HC(Uiring the coniplote aulonomy and iiido- 
|)(Oidcn(i(‘ of his country and peoplo, At tho 
olosi* of the four til decade he seemed, indciod, 
on tho {m\ of actually revci'sing the lolativo 
|>li\(U‘.H of (.'Uiro and Onnstantinoplo. Tti 1840 
the Turkish I'hiimre' was saved from clismcim- 


iK'i'jnciit tally liy the actual intervention of 
tla' (beiiL Fowi’i's, slaying liie piogroi-^ of 
h^gyptian amis in Syria, and iciidering of no 
avail the gical victories of Ilians, Ivoiiieli, 
and Ni/ih, in the hittei' of which battlers 
Ibrahim J^l^lKl, son ef iMelioniet Ah, over- 
tliiGu and dispelled a Tiukish anny of eighty 
Uiousand men. 

The vct<}iiiu I\ fell e ill cl, ah early iiioro than 
seventy yea us of age, next tiiniod his lUtoii- 
diou to tlicrevMon of the constitution and laws 
of ICgypt, working uftri’ models wlui'h lie hud 
drawn Jim in I he great fiovcriiinonts of Europe. 
Nearly all ihc nudhods of lulimnistiatiou 
win ell tlio iiirpiirei diseovois to-day as the 
springs of eiv'il netjoii in h^ypt were devised 
liy Meliemet All Ue ostablishod new sys terns 
of taxation, revised the ciistonis-diities, ar- 
ranged tiio laws of rjuarantine, putraiiized 
jmunifuetorieg, planted colleges of languages 
and of nicdicine, and inti (Jtl need jirinting- 
presses and journalism ns a meaiig of dissem- 
inating information and creating a public opm- 
ion in a country long doiiiinalcd by the gross- 
eat fuv\wft wf Ovvewtftl^p-v^^. Iw xKvi Iwftt 
of his life he visited (Jonstanlinoplc, was there 
leceivod with many niai'ks of distinction, and 
>vaH honored witli the title of Vizier, 

When lliQ We.Htoni Powers came, ns wo 
have just soon, to the rescue of Turkey, and 
forced Egypt hack from hoi* coin sc of (devel- 
op in out, tho terms of dopendeiicy upon tlie 
Porto were made as mi hi ns possible. It was 
agjved that Ahdieiiiet Ah .should retain for 
hini.solf and liis aiicec'ssers the Pashalic of 
Egypt, on the simple condition of the payment 
of on o-f mirth of hi.s net r(? venues to the Sul- 
tan The subordinate conditimis ol the settle- 
inoni weie tliat tho Turkish fleet, whicli had 
been l reach erously surrendered to the Egyp- 
liiuia, sliould be restoicd; that Syria, which 
liad been gained hy conquests, should be given 
up; mid that lire standing anny ot Egypt 
f>houl(l he limited to eighteen thmisancl men. 
Alrondj', Mchcmet and his son Ibmliim had 
Riicceeclocl in reducing the rchellioiis Egyptian 
Beys to subjection, and a cmisiderablo degree 
of unity bad been attained in tho Govennnent. 

Ibrahim Pnsha ac(>edcil to Ins filth eFs po- 
litical luHior,s and nuthoEty, m 18 4*^, aud con* 
tinued in oflice until his death, four yeai'S 
a fto r ^YU vd a , The ve teraii Meh em e t 1 1 vod a fo w 
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moullis lon[;i’r, mul Uui OovornnHjtiL d’ 
(te'ndoil lu liLs ii(‘pliow» AMmu Paslu\,\vlu>^^o 
<‘liin’iK'U‘t' iTVti’U’il to Oriifatiil Lyjx', willi 
iinany (^onM’tnuMur^ (o Ui<f 

Ilis anith, in ^vas luiiled ns a 

<l{‘riyoni.n(’o» inul ibo rniK*!^^ whicli li)l!o\Y<al 

■broiipjlit tlu^ fourth f^ou ol ]\U^linnH'l Ali, Saul 
Piu^lut^ U) tlui thvuiU!. It Avas lUuU'r lii^j 
that iho i"()iK‘('hsii)U waH ]uih 1(3 to Fiance ui' 
the riu;iit ninl uii^iorLiuiity to ceiislnu’-t the 
SiicA Ckiiiil. I'he abiliiicH of Said Yvero, how- 
•over, not an ^veat hi^ political ]H'ineipl('H 
wci'o Milnhicy* At lii.s < lea tin in 18(1^#, I lie 
.crown dc«conih)(l to his noplu'vv Isniuil, wlio, 
with Ins title ot Khedivo, ^uinled to him in 
180(i by an loiperial /inuan, waH dcslimid lo a 
long and important reign, Nciuly ail of llio 
.oven Is m t\ic. lecont history ol Kgypt, in 
which Ruvopean and Aincric^aii readens are 
likely to liiul intoicst and iiifitnictioii, have 
happened (luring the Adininisiratiou of Isnndl 
IChcclive. Ho con tinned in powm iiiuil 187[)> 
when he was deposed by the Porte iil the in- 
etigation of Prance and England This iictinn 
was dee 111 eel cssciUial to the interests ot thvi 
Western Powers in seen ring that iin uncial eoiu 
•trol of tli<J country io which \vc Imvo referred 
above. Tlio title of ICliedive was traoHferrGd 
to ^lohannnod TowRk, A new system of 
liquidation for the Egyptian ci editors was (hi- 
vised on the bnsis of a hnir-and-iiduilf per 
■cent, fund, that rate being agreed Lo b,y France 
and England jointly. 

Without piuising to notic(3 in this ('oiinGc- 
tion the events of Fmairs reign, we imiy Iicre 
refer to Iho demsive effect ot his deposition 
from power. The foreign ini erven tion was, 
from the first:, hateCul to tlie large and grow- 
ing class of iiiiolligeiit Egyiitians who (](‘siied 
the freedom and independence of their eouutiy. 
Il can not lie doubted dint the ohjoctinn to 
Fnmil on tlie part of Englnnd and f'^riuiee 
was liih loo great iiidopen(h‘iirG of dianu'U'i* 
and his cle*sirc that Egypt might iie Hrst of all 
for llic Egyptians. On the other hand, Towfik 
was ilu) light to lie snnieieiitly suhsoi’vient, 
History is not the plaeo for lii’iule and denun- 
ciation, but every cal riMnindt'd and just patriot 
in all tlic world iimst he slujckod and angered 
at this spectacle of tlie suppression and ahnso 
'Of a Iielpless country and people by moan a of 
the imbecility of the Viceroy, and for merely 


iiierconary coiisidiMalions. Mhe Mgyptiiuis 
loiiiul tlnuuMdvos Hiiiijeel to ii rondgii bonded 
d<bt, dm liiiiumml eoiilinl ol‘ Ihmr unnidry lei 
Muiic'd by llio JmJder.4 oi‘ that deld, and Ibeni' 
Hidves reduec^d lo the riiuk of lunvor.H of wood 
and dinners of water Im eii])ilulists more llinii 
tin re thtniMUid niilea invuy 

It was not hmg,vin(lei ihi'se eiieiiiusliuireH, 
until the ninlleiiiigs ol diHCoiiteiil w'ere lienid. 
Ill Indinaiiy ol I MS I, soiuo logiiiuuits ol the 
Egyptian army stiitioned at Eairo earned u 
jiaLition to the Kliedi\m, demanding Ihe dis- 
uiiHsa) of one oJ’ llm jnniblmx, jfi>^lien lor iJie 
Mdcliers, and a general relorm fur tim peo[de. 
Tins movement was hem Lily raldiiul by tim 
Jvg;yplirtns genenilly Ollur peUUon.s wern 
sent ill to the (lovonniK'iit, and Lho army yviib 
exlunleil In mmnliun the honor oV iheeouuLiy. 
A leader oi i)olh siddioi's ami poi>[d(j ap[i(‘areil 
in Liu* [loison of A limed ol Arubi, who heiuinio 
at on CO the recognized ehud' of wlial waa 
lifiiuxd'orlli known as Iho Natioiuil party. Tho 
jiiovcmeiit veaulled in a gciieml uprising of 
tlic native ICgyptuuiH against all tho tondgn 
oppression mui disLrosses iindor which lOgypt 
laid long been groaning. The Khcdivi} at first 
vicdclcd to the pressure, and in HejiL(3mli(U' of 
1881 a now Miuistiy was appeiiiled in luir- 
mony with the popular (](UiiiuidH. A raid 
hiiuHclf, who had liitlierlo heoii ii Jley, wwa 
raised to the rank of Pasha, and Ids leading 
follower.s leceivcd honor and promotion ill tho 
luiiids of llio GnvernnuuiL 

The next niovonieiit m’us in favor of a re- 
vised (k)iiHtitiUion. A Glminber, eoinpiwed of 
Egyptian noUvUles, wus convoked , and il was 
pioijosed to rectlaim Iho niiinagfuiKmi of the 
Egyptian nnniiees ni all purlieu la rs, c\.eept so 
nuu'h as itdiiUid to the ioreign iionded deht 
At this jiineluie it was fomui tlnit a sort of 
coil liter - 1 evolution was iiinking head hi iho 
army, tlu^ same hmng fbnienied by eerliiin Gir- 
eiissiau oflieei.s, jfcdoiiH of Llin iiifliuMieii and 
growing ianu^ ot Ai'iihi. d'lio hiMm^ ])ut<lown 
file mutiny with a strong Imnd, and llio !■()- 
])clli(>iis <>f!i(iei‘s wore eoiidetinu'd to disiilu 
'riie JOnglihli and hhemdi oflh-inls ri'pri'smiting 
(Ite Gontrtd iiibadhrod lo proven t, the exisai- 
tiini of {lift HeiitoiH'o, and, bis a preejLUl[<anu'y 
measui'o, smno iron-c till.] (Vessids from tho alli(’(l 
'?(puulron wore oidered fo lake atatiou in tlv(^ 
Huy of Alexandria. In that ci(y a riot hrukn 
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iioialH, wlio, in IvHh Hio army and civil iifliiirs, 

ItnrI and al)n^)i'd tlic autlini'ily wliic.li they 
ludd (nun tlu‘ IClicdivc juid the Porlo, Amid 
and Iho ivvolntioiiists lunknl to finglanil and 
Km non lor tlio HUpimrt of iJiuir oauao, nad» in 
tim nr 18.S2, waft popidrtr ox- 

lundation that tho K;,7ptitiii Nationnl party 
wnidd bn uphold hy the inlorveiUion of the 
WostfM-n Powovd. K(a‘ sDino reason, linwcvor^ 
tlio imliiro of which has never hecn fully dh 
vnlp:od, Lunl Omiiville, Kngliiih Scovetary for I riTary of 1882, to resign Ids office, and Arab! 


mont should ho maintained agaimt all revolt 
and danger, wlieiher from witluuit or within his 
dondninna. The me lining wfus clear, and it was 
at once perceived by the Nationnl party, that 
the Kliedive himself and his whole officiary 
Averu in the way of further reforiin The anger 
of the populnr leailerg turned especially 
ngiiiiist Sheri f Pasha, the Egyptian Minister, 
who was believed to he at one with tlte foraign 
intervoiUion. That officer was obliged, in Feb: 
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V’lishitiiwH' put ill. tlu' licii.l nl' (lie (titvf'ni- 

il. wiis on tlir. 17lb ni’ Mny in ihh 
tluit lUv Hiid hVi'iu'li Hi'nls M'l'ir 

to Al<Kjiiiiliia. 'Flio iTjjn’M-nliilivi'H uf (iiviii 
Hritiiiii {\\v nf tlin 

iLiid c'xiln n( Ariii)i I iihlui. Hkj 


<|iiillily in Mir nninh\\\ Tlni Tin Kish Ihmii J, 
\Y('iv loiliiilihni In lujid. 
lhmli[\ wns liiin^idradiinUrd In ( 'iurn Jiinnv 
<|(>ii)niihlndiiiiis ol* lo3jilly, l>nL llu- M'htdc jiintini 
uiw snp(i'licial. Ariibl liinl (hr liravl'-i iiml 
<iniiiidi'iin' of llic inMH>h', niid lliry ndiiscd uI)m> 
luU'ly (n pri'iiiil- Ins Ihjjh thi' rdiiiilry 

^ It ua^ nl this jnjn't(ii‘(' 



lliJil llir Ah'Mnidi Ilia rini 
di'<'iiri’( (1. Aliout iil’ly 
hji) n]u'ji]isiiial iinai'ly four 
IminInMl lailivrs lost iIkoi’ 
liv(‘s ill tin* oullirralc, tlio 
n's|»ojisi[)ilily for wlih'li 

liH'^ iii'Vin' bi'iai Hiilisra(‘ 
1(H (](‘L(a'jnin("il, 1 )niiht- 

Ihr iiiiiaiiH d rundilion 
oT piildii’ opinion In (ho 
v'Uyj vaUioi’ than any nihi v 
rii<‘innslanoo, Vila 
tUtt t'lfioionl. ruusr. ni’ Hut 
rioh. llowovTi' Huh iimy 
liavo heen, ilia oiU'ct in 
^VcHtci’U J'hu’opo wiia Biit*- 
fidciitly (Uu’iHivo. Tlio 
London Times nusinl the 
cry f)f iniDiciliiilo mid act- 
ive inionMMiLioiu T]i« 
Olndsloiio JMini.stiy wiv 
VGir<l /or a nioimail, uiidor 
liie coJahiia'd iisHiniltn 4d’ 
iho 'Foiy or/'aiiH and iJio 
Knpjlihb 1)011(1 liold(‘ I'H, 
'tvlioso, I'VypfKui HmirilioH 
Jiad j’alton to fil’lydwo 
cc'iil8 on llio dollni . At 
thin 1inio ilin Adiniud of 
the Kn^lisli K(nudroii in 
llie Hay of Ali^xiindiiu 
xvas ]^rinu l\mn]> Kiy ■ 
jnoiir, On [loi (anvia^ (Inil 
i\\v M)j:yptiau Katin nidi win 
'ivoi’o irpiilnn^' and laaii 
covluio thr(ilu‘uliouH 


AlTMfl^ ATI Aar PAMlA. 


in 111 a hnrhor wliudi boio 


tiial; clniia (3 of tins demnnd was ooiiipliod witli, upon 1iih poniLion, he sent an iilliinuliiiu to dm 

hilt It was ronud imjxii^sihtc to dupOHo Anihi town llmt the works in (pieslina should lie 

xwth i\ dm'wnu'nl On thn VAnWriwy, he ahandowM under IhiTUl of honihauhn^ Wm 
became pmciticaby tbe dictator of L^ypt. In city. WitJiia two days tlie inonare was carried 

this 0 merge ney the Stillan took tlie inaUor in into exeenlaoii. Tlie Lnglidi vessi’Ks opened lire 

iinndj and sent out Dervisli Pnslni as a special on Abxaiidria* and the .shot and sludl wrought 

Ci)in 111 lawi oner to t^-ratifstuhlisli order and ti'ini- great Juivoe to ]>ropor(y luul life. Tiie h'gyp- 
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tl/nis Ihf'y wrir lo Jh»W 

(lUi :ijj;auis( Uio niiu (>l ih'iiLhj ovainiiitcd 
Ali'Mimliia, liio In llio {‘ity iis llioy 

JCniu[HMii (]uiirU‘i \vns Ixunod 
tf) Lhi! iiml unit'll (liiiiiii;!:i‘ ^\u4 dojio ia 

ntlu'i' t"^lM'i‘iiLlly tlinsn distiich iiJiiU'i 

lii<‘ n( llin UiiIihIi hliijis. It was o'^tlamlHl 
that till) l(M nr [unpoity nintaintcd la iniii 
niillitin poandH ^ti'l‘lill^^ boail LtidaitnU 

K’Hulliil ia a lujjxdi'^s lu^bwi'nii lha Iwn 

]tl| 4 V|>li»ii imi’lins Aloxiuali’iii luul lunai 
(loroiiilni l)y tlu^ joint ludinn of tbo Klaulivo 
and Aiubi, liul tlai foraior Jinw wont uvii in 
tluf J0n^,dMi ^uhI jint Idmwdf laidor jav?t<vtfon 
of tbn IlnrL Anihi* with tlio Knlioiudist 
army, willnU'aw Horn Aloxuiuliia to KtUr 


coauiiaiid of Hlv Garnet Woiscley, was accolJ- 
iii^dy biou^lit over fioin India, aucl pitclied 
a[,aiiiist Auii)i\ iniccj^ at Tel oMvebir- In tliia 
vk'imty lour land buttles ^\C 1 Q fought before 
Jbitisli disci]iHiie could overcome the cour- 
ageous Ii2gy]Hiiiiis^ iigliting for imlepeiidenco, 
Tlio (lccisi\c) ciigagGiiient (jcciiued on the 9tli 
of ycpieinbor, 1882. forces weie com- 

j)leb ly routed; luid tluown back on Caiio. The 
JhiLish mlviuico so(in leachcd that city; the 
])iovi}ii(}iml (Jovcininent was oveitliro^wi, and 
Aiabi sill rendered himself ns a piiKoiier. The 
JClicdivo was soon lesioicfl to o/bce, but it ims 
evident thin tho power was in the liniids of 
forolgUGis. The national army Avns disorgan- 
ized. Ainbi ^Yas abuut Lu be put to deatbp 
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Dnwar, about fwolvo diahiut, aiul tiiero 
inLi'(‘iiclu'(1 himself wiili «o mneli skill ihiit it 
was (build imiumihlo to dislodge him Irtan 
]]\h posh ion, 

( Jiiiiti was now niiido the Nation tilist capital. 
A lUs'iee was [ui^-ytsl l>v the \)ioviHii)iud Gav- 

ermueut,dc)X'Hing Khedive Tow fik from power. 
The wIhjIo puhlio upinion of Kgypt, in hi far 
us II jnil)lir opinion cviHled, was hearLilv ^'ith 
Auibi and the lovoluiion. Gieat Britain, 
Innvi'vcr, was now cfiinmitled lo Lho eaiisn of 
Tevvfik,ov, rudiev, t<i ibe eauso nf her own in- 
(sjnsislenf consislcncy. It bcennie neecswy, 
thcrofbic, that the British einUmgent lu TiJgypt 
t^hould he slmugly utiifniced. Tho Anglo- 
Indian unnv, diirlv tljonwind etrong, under 

N,— Vbl. .f-vjS 


but a le/iction in piiWIe opinion brought 

alKiut a connnu til lion of Ids sentcace* Ha 
iind five of his lollow-Nationnlifits were con* 
doinned to \icrpetniil exile, and on the 4th of 
laimaiT, 1883, woie cniricd away for Ceylon. 

Puling t-he leiinundei of tho year, and until 
U\o liogimimg of fimmoml oontTol of 

Egypt* w'lis reluined by England and France. 
Tlifs ariaiigmiicnt, however, ceased by the 
aclioii of dm rowovH in Jaiuiavy, 1883, and a 
corlidii degree of autonomy was mtovGd to 
tho Egyptian Govormnont Pater iti the •^arao 
year, a new fieliomc of goveinnient, plU-’t En* 
glbli, jiart AnicrjVan, and part Oriental, 
devised iinder the inspiratiou of Lord Puffeim, 
and becftme tho oigunic law of *^be counliy. 
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BATTLPJ lV 2 t HOME IWLE. 


A luiiJM'sly i\!h ^luiiiU'd hj llu K|h>. 

rlivts tunl 11111113^ \\v\{* luLnxluooil into 

tlio UilininiHliiuioii, U couJil l)nL Ik' 
Innvovcr, liy Iho who luul alictidy hwn 

hmin\ liowii whli fiiMition lunl otlior alnidn ol’ 
])0\vri» liiiil lli(' luiw W‘linlul(i wiH nioio nx- 
limn IIh’ old* Onv nl' llio pniinpal 
idmnj.nN now inUotliUTd wuh lln^ jcorgam/ii- 
(ion t}{ Ihn JO|j;y|)liiin uniiy, wliiHi >vnH ollhctod 
uinl('j’ (liH'idion ol' (unKotil Wfind, lui Miiglish 
o/li<’i‘r, iiiul (Wriil) divn (nhm' ^iihiiMlnmli' I'lnn- 
nnvinhnrt of tim Hiiino iinliiinaliiy, Tho civil 
of K^yjit WHS ininiHh'il to ti i'oroo 
^Yll^ch wins [lUl under (oniiuuml of 13 iduM’ 
rimlui, Tin* dofon^o of llio Soudan, (o aliicdi 
we nuiHt now turn our iiitciilioii, was iutniHlcd 
tti a ilivisinn of llu^ army ninloi* coninnnul oT 


HILCG iia lU(i ktuler and avoiigiji' of his people 
i«> I0 Llio picdcnt day, homewlmt similar to that 
oi Lho Uorinan pai^jinla, who hold to the tia- 
dition that KrodGiiik 13 nibaiosi‘a still sits nod- 
ding ill tho cavG of Saizlniig, and will come 
for] li wliciicvcr FatlierJaiid is endangered. The 
Jloliiuuiiiodaii euporstitioii, however, is relig- 
ious, iMcissiauic ill its diameter, Tlie Shiiiea 
Uio ever lu expotiliUioii of the coming of El 
Mahdi, ihrouglioiit the Mohummedaii Erti- 
]>ne, the jgnoiaiit and infatuated are ever 
ready to say, Lo, iicrel or, Lo, there ! Xt liaa 
i'leijuently happened that several Mahdis have 
lived at the same time. In 1882 tlicre were 
at least tin CO pretenders of this character. 
El Hcmisi appeared in Tripoli, another Jed the 
ignorant Jii Aiclin ; and Llic tliiid, namely (ho 
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IliclcH rashu, niid (luit foiro was iddigcd, in 
Novfajihm ii( 188d, In coufioni lho hosts of ilio 
Mnlnli, 

Who, than, wnn the Mahdi ? Tho historical 
antis of lho ninth (hs'adn of onr ccatnry 
alamiid \\ith rcfci'onc<‘H to his iiain<‘. At the 
hnIPim nl' llii‘ wlmli^ fjiiCHlioii is a prolonad 
jrn]iarnin(‘ilan siipci slillon, running hack in 
ils ulliiiiatu origin almost to tlio dnvs of tho 
rniphcl. Tlio third (hilijdi of I he Tfnusc of 
Ahlias wiiH tln‘ ^lll^t to ho culled El Mnhdi, Ihat 
is, 'Mio who is guldod might.” Afterwmln, 
lho term was adoptod hy tho t^hitic ftroliam- 
iiicdiMisas Llia iiaino of tlicir oxpocted Messiah, 
In iS 7 i), A, IT, the twelfth of lho Imam?*, 
11a mod hlnluinimcd Ahu'hKaHni, layHlcrioualy 
disappeared, hut tho Rhiitcs never accepted lih 
fjoatli i\H a fact, Tlioir hedief in ]m rcllpjjcar- 


Slicikh jMoI lammed, of Dongoln, appeared in 
tlif) Egj^piiiui Soudan as tho (rue El Mnhdu 
At the very time when Arab! Pasha was leading 
wliaL jU'Otnised to be a successful evolution 
in liOwiM' Egypt, this Mohammed el Mahdi 
gained the a sec ml ant over the wild natives of 
the Soudnn. WJiilc Arabi was attempting, by 
rational meiijiR and in a natural irmniier, to 
throw i:ifr the foreign yoke at Cairo and Alex*^ 
andria, tlio Arnlidi, wifh no Joss enthusiasm, 
was leading the Boiidanese in a wild rebellion 
against tho constituted aiitliority, 

The stitdeiit nf history will readily recall 
the Houtlicrn limit nf mieient Egypt, ns fixed 
l)y natuie at tho upper catmnet of tlie Nile; 
hut ia modern times the limits of the country 
in tho direction of the oquntnr imvc boea 
vastly exteiulccl. It was in this region that 
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tlie cxplomtioufi of Sir Sannicl W. BaUcj', in 
the years 1802-04, openocl up aIlo^v wt)r]cl to 
geog^rapliy, and posfiihly to civilization. Tlio 
base oPhis o\vn niu) of i\\\ aiibsL'qiiciit movo' 
lUiMits into tile valley of Llic Nile, m'jis 

the M>WJi oi Khiii’tnum, lying ut liie junction 
of the White Nile with the priiiciptil jivoi. 
Sir Sanuiel W. Ihikov first iin’ii.le \m >Yay Jinumg 
the branching tributaries of the iMiie Nile us 
far as (jonih'knrii, s^)nl 0 ^viult south of the 
fifteenth pimillel Prom tlus place Ins expJo- 
i’atiou‘=i wove extoudod souUiwauil to YicUorui 
Nyanza, under the eqUiUor, and IhcTuai west- 
^Vlml ^A\ the com pu III mi lake, to whieh he gave 
the iiiiiue of Albert Nyaiiza, in hf)ii(>r of the 
Prince Consort. 

Tlic oonntry tlnis roveated wius of vast ex- 
tent and iinpm’tiuice. In [80^) tlie ICliedivo 
Ismail folio wod up the M’ork by sonding a 
body of tioops with Ihikcv to occupy the 
country which he had exploiod, to extend the 
bouuduries of Egypt to tlio bead-watevs of the 
Nile, to suppress the slave-trade, nud to in- 
tro<liico the (Uittmi plant into the fertile val- 
leys travelled by the English adventnrei*. In 
April of 1.871, Bidccr was again at Oondokorn. 
Ho had now, liowcver, excited the animosity 
of tiiG slave-mcrchaiits and tho hostility of 
the ignorant natives. Eov two years he hold 
bis own, penetmting the country as far ns 
XJngoro, and linaUy, in 1873, falling back to 
Gonclokoi'o, aiul Lbmico into Egypt. In wUli- 
drawing from the Soudan ho IcPt ns his suc- 
cessor, and the inheritor of his oiUcrprises, 
Colonel Charles Gcoigc Gm’don, bettor known 
by Ids title of Chinoso Gordon. Tho latter now 
beeaiue the principal figure of the Soudnn. Ho 
main tamed himsolf precariously and udth iii- 
anfficieiit forces during tlm period of the 
rovrdiitionary moVLunonts in Egypt, keeping at 
bay, while he was unable to subdue, the liostile 
Soudanese. 

We may now^ go forward at onoe to the 
year 1833, Erant^e and England agreed 
finally to withdraw their Financial Control” 
t>f Egypt, and to leave tho Khedivc^s Oovmn- 
meiit to such a feeble autonomy fig it might be 
tiblo to assume, The overthrow and hv\ni»h* 
men t of Arabl, however, was not suflicient to 
bring the wiki natives of Upper Egypt and 
the Soudan to a submisaive spirit On tlie 
contrary, El Mahd^ and hia army became, in 


that fur region, nujrc foriiiidablo tlinii hoforo, 
Jn 1884 the uisrlcs.s Coiil'urcncc of Ijundoii unn 
ibr a general (iunsnlcration ixi' tlu' comli' 
iKui of hugyptuin aibur.^^. 'fhe nu'cLlijg vmwi*. 
It) nolliiiig. At tlml very lime ( 'liinese (hu 
don, with bm nnxetl Ibife of Eiiglisii and 
J'lgypliaiis, was cotiped up in Kiiuilonm, and 
i\is} mhUvreeUon wluel; ti\e MuhtU luid hhuUtnl 
in die Smiilun was spreading down the valley. 
It now became aqueslbuv moi-l mfous whet her 
llie JOnglishiiuin eould any loiigm* liohl bark 
the rising tide o[ revolt wliieli, like llu^ an- 
imal ijiiinilalion of ihc Nile, tlireutt'iied to 
deluge all I'^gypt. 

h^i'oiii thisiiiiM' hirlh, tli(^ insuigt'jit nalivcH, 
led by tln‘ i\liihdi, iiieieased in iiuniljei.s and 
feroeily, la July, and again lu AugiNl, of 
1884, Cordon fought anil won several bullies 
with the Pioplu'r.s ioiees; but it was like beat- 
ing down the flydra. During llie rniuainder 
of the year he coiiLimu'd to hold bis jdaee at 
Khartoum. It can not he dfuiblt’d that bo 
might well have aliaiuloncd I lie |)lae(5 ami re- 
tire<l lo S'alo ground iu Middle Egypt; but 
such a luovinicHl was nut in Chinese tlordmfa 
nature. Ills eharaetoi', indrcd, is one tif Lho 
strangest, and we might almost say most ailraot- 
ive, within (be iiiintH of inodiu'a biography, 
^yl\ile ho was wdUng to voeeive leinfm’eeiaenlSi 
lie was idso willing to take liis iduniceH single- 
haudod against I he luauies ol the Muhdi, AU 
of Ins iiie‘^‘<agi's m llu' iil'ler j)ur( of fMMd ena- 
timied to give tlie note of iMJafid(‘in‘(\ nqieat- 
ing tho iissinanee that hr wins idilo lo ludd 
Khartoum against the enemy. Ihit in inid' 
winter tlio pri^ssnve nroniid Hit* (own bt‘(*niii(> 
conslantly groaler. Tlie mixed eliarneler of 
the garrison also eonsliluti'd an eleirieiit (if 
danger. In Oiid, it eonid hardly bo (‘Xpt'clt'd 
that the native iorees in the lCliodivi**s urniy 
should he free from eertaiii .synijiatliieH with 
the l&Ialuli. We huve already .'^aid Hnit lie 
rojiresentod flie ignoi’aiii and supi'ivtitlons side 
of the very same nioveiiient wifu'h Ambl Imd 
so nearly led to snceess in Tjower I'^gypt. 
Gordon’.s ensn gi ew eonslaiilly nioro desjteialm 
lie was finally liomnied in, cut off from (min- 
munirations, rcflnccil in sujqdies, and brought 
lo miHcriible straits. Alioiit tho' middle of 
Jiuuuu-y, nogcuiiLtious, partly belwcinv 

Gordon himself and the Maluli, and partly 
scicret and ti'caohcrous betMTcii 0\o mitivca of 
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llio /raiijvDU unil LIki iMiciiiy ouHido, woio I 
n]K'iKd, iu\a i1h‘ khuU IUq ndimsHiou by 
of iIk’ I^IididTs host iiUo Klmi to-ni. 
(bndoii wns (dili^oil tii MUnndu, hniiu do\vii 
(i; uns hy iih‘H' sUo'^h (if iiiiiiil^i i;h Oij 
27lliu( Jiuinniy, wlun Ju- \ iS M(ioiflni|» in iIh> 
^;i\iii;^ Homo d .^viiojis ,iativn to (lio 
fnpiluldiiim, N)ii i‘ id Uii' IdiifnirH n^^iMTis 
Hpuiit;- upon niio hum bidiijid and stiildn'd 
iiun U) lUiLli, Surh 1 tbo i iiutMd i(‘pin( ol 
^',0 ou*asinii, jiml (fo iiniiiiKa (H Ids niiinloi. 

A oonsuldiiiUlu jj'ut ot thi j^aiiisoii hIiukvI Jus 


Its Icadeiij, uml the Juttei, fetruggliug wul, tiia 
uiuini(]iii‘iiil)l(' lush disoidcu, waiil, speedily 
t[) lliL'ii lull, ft Cl, II Id of com sc Ijp only a 
iiiiUlci ol tunc wiicn iiti uiniy would he sent 
up the Kilo, ivheii Khiiitomn umild Ijcictiikeii, 
wliiM the Mididi’s Imiiuuic Is| imitcs noiild he 
Miitlcic'd, uiid Goitloii's mtiiioiy iivciiged. 
Jiiit loi the Him hciiijr, the luMujTits 

oiigm even so tin away us the continence 
ol llio Wlute Nile mid the BluC; was felt to 
the liottoin ot the political okIpc of Gieat 
ilulmii, icsiiiltnif; 111 u leveiaul of tho Govern- 
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WARKIOItS OP* Tin^ MAII*n IN nATTT/K M’lTIt ini5 KHFDrVIC'a FOBCES 


Uus k\\k\ 

Mulidi, and II m ^Miunnl iphuM wns tlic tojii- 
pnnuy iminldlation a( foici^u iiifluonco mi the 
UpjK'i' Nil(j. 

Tho roiidnr will Ksidily poiroivo tlio ti6- 
nuindnuH olihrl- wluoh tlin rows of this disiistor 
mii«b pi ml lino in ICngiiiiKh It wins tho one cir^ 
omnstuiu'o wliioli was Avantcil by tlio To lies in 
tlnn'i' f>ai fli(' Olaflsfniio Ministry. Tho 

cliiii’KO til at Goidmi liiul boon orimnaDy aban- 
doni'd lo Iiirt fiibo M'bb precisely Llia kind to loll 
upon tVio BiUlflh piiWvo. Tha whole o«UvmlU>U8 
ejURodci Ikuo hardly on the Lihoml Pai ty and 


w\<^ut and tW coustmetiou of the Salisbuiy 
Ministry. 

It was at this In test period in the history 
of Giont Biitiiin dmt the public miiidj imd, 
iiidocfl, tl'e attention of the civilized woild^ 
wns again tiunecl to African exploiatiou and 
disco veil y. Tlia real knowledge of mankind 
icspecting the chaincter of Cential Afiica had 
begun with David Livingstone. How that 
indefatigable exploier made big way into the 
heart of tho Con tin out, how he disappeared 
from sight> how he was for some years lost to 
the civil izod nations, and how, at Jengtli, tho 
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young Aiiicntiaii advfintiiror, Hen 13^ M. 
Stanley, sout out Jiinifs Cbjvdou lioiinett 
imdei* tlio single in an date, ” Find Living- 
stone/* Hucoeeded in I’cacbing Victoria l^yanzii 
and in discovering tho objeot of I vis Rearcli, is 
known to die world. From this ditto tvavol- 
^’s, geograph eta, explorers, began to pouebvato 


and Lliniicn tri tlie ICqaiitniial Ik’oviiiCf', ii^ n 
medical nflicor on the stuff of ('luirlt'^i (b'orge 
Gordon Tlir ciiicor of that Inave but eiren- 
trio coni in an dor dtvwn Lo bis doalli at Klnir- 
toinu, lun alrojuly been skefi'luMl ab()V(’. 

By tins lime, Dr. Rebnilv.er bad bmune 
first an Fgendiy than a Iky^ and fliuilly 0 
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tb6 ^iiatovial regions of the Dark Continent, 
And to contribute almost yearly to the iafm- 
■natioii of mankind rcliitive to the country 
und its mluLbitants. At length, m 187b, 
Eduard Sebnitzer, a Silesian naturaliiit of res- 
ol n to and adventurous spirit, left lu>i\u% went 
to Egy]jt, and took f^orvico in the ui my of tiro 
Khedive. He was sent fiast to Khar ton in , 


ureording to llio 3%ypliiiu inililary 
])lll’a'^e^l(>g 3 ^ 3 I 0 hud liikeii tlvo niinu^ of 

Emin, inul is known hence fori h us Kiniii Buslju, 
tie was left m tbo South when Oordon fidl 
buck to Eliiirtoiun With the cfijvtureol' that 
place, Emiu fouad hluAself i^emmed in by Iho 
toiees of the Mahdi on tlio north, niid tlioso 
of iMwango, King of Ugaudii, ou the south 
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WHS known iu Eunipn of tl\o AfVUnvu 
fiiLmition In ovoKo i\m kconosl intou’sL mul tho 
livolu'sf. ii|>]iioliou4i*ojis i\)v tJio siifoty nl' lOniiii 
Ikislui, mid plans Ih'^iui to Im devised fui* Ins 
loliof. 

In an 3'"iiiin l^ey IVlii f Couiinil^ 

ivo WHS fninusl in LSMO. Of Mas Ijody, 
Wdlimn S[m‘lniuioii, yeeiotmy ol’ the Itoyul 
Ch)ogiii|)lde[d Koeioly, wiis (liiiinmni. At tins 
tinio I Tom I y AF. Hlmdoy was in tim seivioo of 
thn Kin|j( of llm HolgimiH; hut it wna fait by 

tlio Uelhd’ (joiiuiiiiieo that 

iif) ofime tlniii *St»nloy could ho in- |^nj||||jl||'^ 
tviHled with t!io o\peilitmn in ll||'i|i| 
fltMU'idi of Kudu, ddio Ik‘l[fiau uum- , l|j ' 
rjoli liiid jit lids fiino u /leefc of 1''' 
tiiiiis|)fnls in Ihn Kivor and 1 Z' 

tliesn ho olioorl'ully placed at iho i^i 
dispoHiil of Stanley, to whom llin [||||'l 

conn nan d was j^iven liy ecanaion 
oonsmd. 

By the of 1887 tho \q 

OKpeilitinn laid Ims'U fully equipped. |||||ll' 
Blanloy wascallod liom Now York ( M 
io London, and on llio :^7ili of | 

Jamnuy nsn'lnsl Ah^vaudiiii on Ids 
way to Zan/.ihtir, It was fin ally * 

doliaaniiK'd, howovor, that tho heat ' ^ 
route lor pennlratintC tlio iiilorlor 
wi>s up tlio valley of tlic Conf^o. ’ 

Tins was aeoonlini^ly taken, nnd in | 

^\ ime <if 1887 Siauley mid Ids fnveea I 
worn lost Io sip;hL. I 

Moro than a yeav went hy, ninl , 
it was not until iSu[)teinhor of 1888 [I, ^ 

that the lirnt lUUhonho iiifommtiou I 
of tlni pro|^n’(‘HS of llio expedition , I 
was iceeivud in London. Than |' 'll|irri|i|Mi; 
followed imntlnu* long pmiod of 
flilonoo and iiiixioly; but on tho 


most hapus4i\hlci conn try, had fought sevciie 
tlinl (uilieiil hnttles, iiiul he on decimated 
k voi and huiiiae, but had couingoonsly aeconi- 
plislasl Us ini<isi()ii and lagained tho coast, to 
iiear afai oir tlir [)liuidits of nianldiid. 

^Yo hiuo tliiH leached the iioint in tho 
lecoat annals of Giant Biitaiii at which por- 
Hpectivo ceases for w’aiit of clisfauee The 
OVOiits to bo considoied aro only of yosteulay, 
diH[)i()pni Lion 0(1 by theii neiunoss, iindotGr- 
inined in tlicu* histoncnl ichitioiis. TJiere k 
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til'll of rTaiiuaiy, 1881), a h^tlor from Bhiiilcy 
wan m'elvod at BriisseL, and all (hml)N an Io 
hh whmeiibouts and tho «ue(‘ess of tlie expe- 
ilitiou wore set at rest, Endii Pasha, laid laen 
found mnl rosiuied. The hoiiitcs of tho Nile 
had hnOfi morn fully dotarniiiiod lhan over be- 
fore. A fresh -wiitiu* lake, named A 1 hurt IkL 
wm (1 Nyan/ft, nmvly ddvty thonsaiul udlvs in 
extent and nino bundled foot ahovo tho level 
of VioLoria Nyanza, had boon diseovoied and 
explored. The cniinnaiid liad sufFored untold 
harclBlupa, Imd travorBcd vast atretches of ab ■ 


point at whhdi the seiioiis mul elevated nar- 
uUivo op liintoj v dosi’onds throiigli eontempo- 
laiv doeunientH nnd leviews into nieie jour- 
indisai, nnd u hot in (he miscellany of the 
morning paper. It is inexpedient fai Llie 
wn’ter to attempt to follow this descent nud 
distrlhiitioii oP the histoncal lines, fiom the 
high plane of judioial and unimiiftssioned eiit' 
iclsin, downwind into llio imdaiiiil icgion 
where polituiil piejudice, local pavssiooi and 
more obscuiity and coiifLisiou daikeii the viS' 
ion laticl confound the uncleist^mding. Not 
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witlmiit n nioniGiU^s rogrot may any horious 
mind turn iVuin the cDiisideiiilJoii of fee great 
a iiwt iis tliQ Jliitory of lluj Entisli Kuipiro lu 
llm }) resent cimtmy. It is doul)tlc^'s tnm lliat 
the autlidis iukI roadens of the twenticih <'cii- 
tury will look hack upon a landseiij>e ditliirontiy 
^idj listed from tiiat whieU tlie ciciire.st bight 
of our own time is ablo to clibeovor iiiui de-- 
scribe. But riiuoli has be on ahead y discerned 
in the dust and dislractimi of the ejioeli ; much 
more will soon take true place Jiiid propor- 
tion on the historic page, i^liieli wiiieh has 
ready arisen in the Victorian Age stands out 
flublimc and tall against tlio baclcground of 
revolutioimiy tumult, of storm and ebaos, 
with which the century was xisliercd in. liiig- 


huid libidos. TJie lslHudd)Liill< liiuipirii is unr 
fell liken by the tempest. 

. The liion bus laid Ids niagiiidrojit lunid 
Belwooii liih paw.s; hiU lie is not di>adl 
The Ocoiui (»i Atliih kjUs and saolls 
Upon tlio slion'fe whole (he Ihilon dwoliH; 

Till' Udi' Ls higli, aad llu‘ bcu-gtnl Hi)rawlH 
Against I he wai^o-worn, olmlliy walls! 

Tlio biidorri Jiavo niadt' the aiirlioiH fast, 

T\ni crcadced liukoa uu> iho non; 

Th(i 1 leaving deep, hicath the liillowy bliiHL 
That tosses the HoianicMV, Ringos past-- 
Bnlannia, what cat os alie? 

Th(‘ poet^H dustn xvith tin;! dust of tlm king, 

Ib shrined hy tho Abbey waW j 
And tlio Ch lurch of IClizabelh sp roads her wJ'Afl 
Above the dome, while the singm’s uing 
111 tile famous CJiapel of Taui I 



irom’nooD Ann Anniuu’a sn^T. 



